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TIMON   OF   ATHE  NS* 


ACT    I.      SCENE  I. 

Athens.    A  Hall  in  Timon's  Houfe* 

Enter  Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  Merchant,  and  Others,  at 
fever al  doors'2, '. 
Poet.  Good  day,  fir. 
Pain.  I  am  glad  you  are  well. 

Poet. 

1  The  (lory  of  the  Mifanthrope  Is  told  in  almoft  every  collection  of 
the  time,  and  particularly  in  two  books,  with  which  Shakfpeare  was 
intimately  acquainted ;  the  Palace  of  Pleafure,  and  the  Englijb  Plu- 
tarch. Indeed  from  a  pafTage  in  an  old  play,  called  Jack  Drum's  En- 
tertainment, I  conjecture  that  he  had  before  made  his  appearance  on 
the  ftage.  Farmer. 

Shakfpeare  undoubtedly  formed  this  play  on  the  pafTage  in  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Antony  relative  to  Timon,  and  not  on  the  twenty-eighth  novel 
of  the  rirft  volume  of  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleafure  j  becaufe  he  is  there- 
by merely  defcribed  as  "  a  man-hater,  of  a  ftrange  and  beaftly  nature," 
without  any  caufe  alligned  j  whereas  Plutarch  furnifhed  our  authour 
with  the  following  hint  to  work  upon.  *'  Antonius  forfook  the  citie, 
and  companie  of  his  friendes, — faying,  that  he  would  leadTimon's  life, 
becaufe  he  had  the  like  wrong  offered  him,  that  was  offered  unto 
Timon  ;  and  for  the  unthankfulnefs  of  thofe  he  had  done  good  unto,  and 
whom  he  tooke  to  be  his  friendes,  he  was  angry  ivith  all  men,  and  would 
trujl  no  man." 

To  the  manufcript  play  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens,  our  authour,  I 
have  no  doubt,  was  alfo  indebted  for  fome  other  circumftances.  Here 
he  found  the  faithful  fteward,  the  banquet-fcenc,  and  the  ftory  of 
Timon's  being  poffefled  of  great  fums  of  gold  which  he  had  dug  up  in 
the  woods  :  a  c;rcumftance  which  he  could  not  have  had  from  Lucian, 
there  being  then  no  tranflation  of  the  dialogue  that  relates  to  this  fubjeft. 

Spon  fays,  there  is  a  building  near  Athens,  yet  remaining,  called 
Timon's  Tower. 

Timon  of  Athens  was  written,  I  imagine,  in  the  year  1610.  See  An 
Attempt  to  afcertain  the  order  of  Shakfpeare 's  plays,  Vol.  I.  Ma  lone. 

The  paflagein  Jack  Drums  Entertainment  or  Pafquil  and  Katharine, 
1601,  is  this : 

««  Come,  I'll  be  as  fociable  as  Timon  of  Athens" 
But  the  allufion  is  fo  flight,  that  it  might  as  well  have  been  borrowed 
from  Plutarch  or  the  Novel. 

Mr.  Strutt  the  engraver,  to  whom  our  antiquaries  are  under  no 
B  2  inconfideraWc 
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Poet,  I  have  not  feen  you  long;  How  goes  the  world  ? 
Pain.  It  wears,  fir,  as  it  grows. 
Poet.  Ay,  that's  well  known : 
But  what  particular  rarity?  what  ftsange3, 

Which 

jnconfiderable  obligations,  has  in  his  pofiefiion  a  Mf.  play  on  this  fub- 
jecl.  It  appears  to  have  been  written,  or  tranfcribed,  about  the  year 
1600.  There  is  a  fcene  in  it  refembling  Shakfpeare's  banquet  given 
by  Timon  to  his  flatterers.  Inftead  of  warmtvater  he  fets  before  them 
flows  fainted  like  artichokes,  and  afterwards  beats  them  out  of  the 
room.  He  then  retires  to  the  woods  attended  by  his  faithful  fteward, 
who  (like  Kent  in  King  Lear)  has  difguifed  himfelf  to  continue  his 
/erviees  to  his  mafter.  Timon,  in  the  laft  act  is  followed  by  his  fickle 
miftrefs,  &c.  after  he  was  reported  to  have  difcovered  a  hidden  treafure 
by  digging.  The  piece  itfelf  (though  it  appears  to  be  the  work  of  an 
academick)  is  a  wretched  one.  The  perfona  dramatis  are  as  follows. 
The  actors  names. 

Timon. 

Lach«s,  his  faithful  fervant. 
Eutrapelus,  a  difiblute  young  man. 
Gelafimus,  a  cittie  heyre. 
Pfeudocheus,  a  lying  travailer. 
Demeas,  an  orator. 

Philargurus,  a  covetous  churlifh  ould  man-. 
Hermogenes,  a  fidler. 
A  by  flu  s,  an  ufurer. 

Lollio,  a  countrey  clowne,  Philargurus'  fonne. 
Stilpo,  7   Two  lying  phi lofophers. 

Speufippus,      5  J    a  1  r 

Grunnio,  a  lean  fervant  of  Philargurus. 
Obba,  Tymon'8  butler. 
Pcedio,  Gelafimus'  page. 
Two  ferjeants. 
A  failor. 

Callimela,  Philargurus*  daughter. 
Blatte,  her  prattling  nurfe. 

SCENE,    Athens.  Steevens, 
3  In  the  old  copy:  Enter,  Cc.  Merchant  and  Mercer,  &c. 

Steevens. 

3  But  <wbat  particular  rarity?  Sec]  Dr.  Johnfon,  becaufe  "  the 
poet  alks  a  queftion,  and  ftays  not  for  an  anfwer,"  would  give  the  word 
fee  in  his  fpeech  to  the  painter.  But  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  the 
leaft  occafion  for  fuch  a  licentious  regulation  of  the  text.  The  poet  is 
led  by  ivbat  the  painter  has  /aid,  to  alk  whether  any  thing  very  ftrange 
and  unparalleled  had  lately  happened,  without  any  expectation  that  any 
fuch  had  happened     aud'is  prevented  from  waiting  for  an  anfwer  by 

obferviog 
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Which  manifold  record  not  matches  ?  See, 
Magick  of  bounty !  all  thefe  fpirits  thy  power 
Hath  conjurM  to  attend.    J  know  the  merchant. 

Pain.  I  know  them  both ;  the  other's  a  jeweller. 

Mer.  O,  'tis  a  worthy  lord! 

Jew.  Nay,  that's  moft  nVd, 

Mer.  A  moft  incomparable  man ;  breath'd,  as  it  were, 
To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodnefs 4 : 
He  pafTes5. 

Jew.  I  have  a  jewel  here. 

Mer.  O,  pray,  let's  fee't:  For  the  lord  Timon,  fir? 

Jew.  If  he  will  touch  the  eftimate  6 :  But,  for  that — 

Poet.  When  we  for  recompence1  ha<ve  praised  the  cvile> 
It  ft  aim  the  glory  in  that  happy  <verfe 
Which  aptly  Jings  the  good. 

Mer.  'Tis  a  good  form.  [Looking  on  the  jewel, 

Jew.  And  rich ":  here  is  a  water,  look  you. 

Pain.  You  are  rapt,  fir,  in  fome  work,  fome  dedication 
To  the  great  lord. 

Poet.  A  thing  flipt  idly  from  me. 

obfervin|  fo  many  conjured  by  Timon's  bounty  to  attend.  t(  See* 
Magick  of  bounty !"  &c.    This  fure)y  is  very  natural.    Ma l one. 

I  can  by  no  means  approve  of  the  arrangement  propofed  by  Dr.  John- 
fon  j  for  as  the  poet  and  the  painter  are  going  to  pay  their  court  td 
Timon,  it  would  be  ftrange  if  the  latter  mould  point  out  to  the  former, 
as  a  particular  rarity  ivbich  manifold  record  could  not  match,  a  merchant 
and  a  jeweller,  who  came  there  on  the  fame  errand.  Mason. 

*      breathed  as  It  were, 

To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodnefs ;]  Breathed  is  inured  by 
conjlant  praclice  j  fo  trained  as  not  to  be  wearied.  TO  breathe  a  horfe1, 
is  to  exercife  him  for  the  courfe.  Johnson. 

—  continuate—-}  This  word  is  ufed  by  many  ancient  Engliih  writer*. 
Thus,  by  Chapman  in  his  verfion  of  the  4th  book  of  the  OdyJJey  : 

"  Her  handmaids  join'd  in  a  continuate  yell."  Steevens. 

S  He  pafles.]  i.  e.  he  exceeds,  goes  beyond  common  bounds.  So, 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  : 

*f  Why  this pajjes,  mafter  Ford."  Steevens. 

€  —  touch  the  eftimate : — ]  Come  up  to  the  price.  Johnson. 

7  When  ive  for  recompence,  &c]  We  muft  here  fuppofe  the  poet 
fcufy  in  reading  his  own  work;  and  that  thefe  three  lines  are  the  intro- 
duction of  the  poem  addrefled  to  Timon,  which  he  afterwards  gives  the 
fainter  an  account  of.  Warburton. 

B  3  Our 
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Ourpoefy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes9 
From  whence  'tis  nouriftied :  The  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shews  not,  till  it  be  (truck ;  our  gentle  flame 
Provokes  itfelf,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes What  have  you  there  ? 

Pain,  A  picture,  fir.    When  comes  your  book  forth  ? 

Poet.  Upon  the  heels  of  my  prefentment  fir. 

Let's 

9  —<wb';cb  oozes—]  The  folio  copy  reads— ivhkb  ufes.  The  modern 
editors  have  given  it— ivhkb  ifTues.  Johnson. 

The  only  ancient  copy  reads— Our  poefie  is  as  a  gowne  ivhkb  ufes. 

St  i  EVENS. 

Gum  and  iJJ'ues  were  inferted  by  Mr.  Pope  j   oozes  by  Dr.  Johnfon. 

Ma  LONE* 

*  -—and,  like  the  current,  files 

Each  bound  it  chafes.]  This  fpeech  of  the  poet  is  very  obfcure. 
He  feems  to  boaft  the  copioufnefs  and  facility  of  his  vein,  by  declaring 
that  verfes  drop  from  a  poet  as  gums  from  odoriferous  trees,  and  that 
his  flame  kindles  itfelf  without  the  violence  neceflary  to  elicit  fparkles 
from  the  flint.  What  follows  next?  that  it,  like  a  current,  flies,  each 
i'.ur.d  it  chafes*  This  may  mean,  that  it  expands  itfelf  notwithstanding 
ali  obftrucYions :  but  the  images  in  the  comparifen  are  fo  ill-forted,  and 
the  effect,  fo  obfeurely  exprefled,  that  I  cannot  but  think  fomething 
omitted  that  connected  the  laft  fentence  with  the  former.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  players  often  fliorten  fpeeches  to  quicken  the  reprefen- 
tation  :  and  it  may  be  fufpecled,  that  they  fometimes  performed  their 
amputations  with  more  hafte  than  judgment.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  the  fenfe  is,  that  having  touched  on  one  fubjecl,  it  Ji'ies  off  in 
queji  of  another.    The  old  copy  feems  to  read: 

Each  bound  it  chafes. 
The  letters  /  and / are  not  always  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  each  other, 
efpecially  when  the  types  have  been  much  worn,  as  in  the  firft  folio.  If 
chafes  be  the  true  reading,  it  is  beft  explained  by  the  "  —  fe  fequitur- 
que  fugitque—-"  of  the  Roman  poet. 

Some  what  limilar  occurs  in  the  Tempef}  : 

<c  Do  chafe  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him, 
u  When  he  punucs."  Steevens. 
Jn  Julius  Cafar,  we  have— 

11  The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  her  fhores, — Malone. 
2  Upon  the  heels  of  my  pnfentment,]  As  foon  as  my  book  has  been 
prefented  to  lord  Timon.  Johnson. 

The  patrons  of  Shakfpeare's  age  do  not  appear  to  have  been  all 
Titnons* 

"  1  did  determine  not  to  have  dedicated  my  play  to  any  body,  be- 
caufe  forty  failings  I  care  not  for,  and  above,  few  or  non«  will  beftow 

an 
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Let's  fee  your  piece. 

Pain,  'Tis  a  good  piece. 

Poet.  So  'tis :  this  comes  off  well  and  excellent1. 
Pain.  Indifferent. 
Poet.  Admirable  :  How  this  grace 
Speaks  his  own  Handing4?  what  a  mental  power 

This 

on  thefe  matters."  Preface  to  a  Woman  it  a  Weathercock,  by  N.  Field, 
1612.  Steevens. 

It  fhould  however  be  remembered,  that  forty  ihillings  at  that  time 
were  equal  to  at  leaft  fix,  perhaps  eight,  pounds  at  this  day.  Malone. 

3  _  this  comes  off  well  and  excellent.']  The  meaning  is  :  The  figure 
rifes  well  from  the  canvas.    Ceji  blen  releve.  Johnson. 

What  is  meant  by  this  term  of  applaufe  I  do  not  exactly  know.  It 
occurs  again  in  the  Widow,  by  B.  Jonfon,  Fletcher,  and  Middleton  : 
«  It  comes  off  very  fair  yet.''  Again,  in  A  Trick  to  catch  the  old  One9 
1616:  "  Put  a  good  tale  in  his  ear,  fo  that  it  comes  off  cleanly,  and 
there's  a  horfe  and  man  for  us,  I  warrant  thee." 

Again,  in  the  firft  part  of  Marfton's  Antonio  and  M«U\da9  1602  : 
"  Flu.  Faith,  thy  fong  will  feem  to  come  ^"hardly. 
M  Catz.  Not  a  whit,  if  you  feem  to  come  off  quickly." 

Steepens. 

4  ■        how  this  grace 

Speaks  bis  own  ftanding  ?]  This  relates  to  the  attitude  of  the 
figure ,  and  means  that  it  ftands  judicioufly  on  its  own  centre.  And 
not  only  fo,  but  that  it  has  a  graceful  ftanding  likewife.    Of  which  the 
poet  in  Hamlet,  fpeaking  of  another  picture,  fays : 
"  A  Jlation  like  the  herald,  Mercury, 
«  New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kiffing  hill." 
which  lines  Milton  feems  to  have  had  in  view,  where  he  fays  of  Rsu 
phacl : 

((  At  once  on  th'  eaftern  cliff  of  Par  adife 

f*  He  lights,  and  to  his  proper  fhape  returns. 

<*   Like  Maid's  Jon  he  fiood.'"''  WarburtoN. 

This  fentence  feems  to  me  obfeure,  and,  however  explained,  not 
very  forcible.  This  grace  /peaks  his  own  ftanding,  is  only,  The  grace- 
fulnefs  of  this  figure  /hews  how  it  /lands.  1  am  inclined  to  think  fomc- 
thing  corrupted.    It  would  be  more  natural  and  clear  thus  : 

—  bow  this  ftanding 

Speaks  his  own  graces  ? 
How  this  pojiure  difplays  its  own  gracefulnefs*  But  I  will  indulge  con- 
jecture further,  and  propofe  to  read  : 

■  bow  this  grace 

Speaks  underftanding  ?  what  a  mental  power 
This  eye poots forth  ?  Johnson. 

B  4.  The 
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This  eye  fhoots  forth  ?  how  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip  ?  to  the  dumbnefs  of  the  geilure 
One  might  interpret 5. 

Pain.  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch ;  Is't  good? 

Poet.  I'll  fay  of  it, 
It  tutors  nature  :  artificial  ftrife 
Lives  in  thefe  touches,  livelier  than  life  6. 

The  paflage,  to  my  apprehenfion  at  lead,  /peaks  its  own  meaning, 
which  is,  how  the  graceful  attitude  of  this  figure  proclaims  that  it 
ftands  firm  on  its  centre,  or  gives  evidence  in  favour  of  its  own  fixture. 
Grace  is  introduced  as  bearing  witnefs  to  propriety.  A  fimilar  exprefiion 
Occurs  in  Cymbeline,  Aft  II.  fc.  iv : 
««   >  never  faw  I  figures 

W  So  likely  to  report  tbemfclves."  Steevens. 

5  _  t o  the  dumbnefs  of  the  gejlure 

One  might  interpret.]  The  figure,  though  dumb,  feems  to  have  • 
Capacity  of  f  *  -h.  The  allufion  is  to  the  puppet-fhows,  or  motions, 
as  they  were  (.ermeri  in  our  Euthor's  time.  The  perfon  who  fpoke 
for  the  puppets  was  called  an  interpreter*  See  a  note  on  Hamlet,  Aft  III. 
fc.  v.    Ma  t  one. 

6  — artificial  ftrife 

Lives  intbeji  touches,  livelier  tb an  life*]  Strife  is  either  the  con- 
teft  of  art  with  natuie  ; 

'*  Hie  Hie  eft  Raphael,  timuit,  quo  fofpite  vinci 

ft  Rerum  magna  parens,  &  moriente  mori." 
er  it  is  the  contrart:  of  forms  or  oppofition  of  colours.  Johnson. 
So,  under  the  print  of  Noah  Bridges,  by  Faithorne  : 

"  Faithorne,  with  nature  at  a  noble  (l*ife, 

u  Hath  paid  the  author  a  great  (hare  of  life,"  &c.  Steevens. 
That  artificial finfe  means,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  explained  it,  the  con- 
ttfi  of  art  ivitb  nature,  and  n  >t  the  contrafi  of  forms  or  oppofition  of  colours, 
may  appear  from  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis,  where  the  fame 
thought  is  more  clearly  exprefied  : 

'*  Lck,  when  a  painter  would  furpafs  the  life, 

"  In  limning  out  a  well-proportion'd  fteed, 

'<  His  art  with  nature's  ivorkmarjhip  at  firife, 

M  As  if  the  dead  the  living  fhould  exceed  j 

<*  So  did  this  horfe  excell,"  &c. 
In  Drayton's  Mortimtriados,  printed  I  believe  in  1596,  (afterwards 
entitled  Ibe  BarorS  Wars,)   there  are  two  lines  nearly  refembling 
thefe: 

"  Done  for  the  laft  with  fuch  exceeding  life, 

<«  As  art  therein  with  nature  were  at  firife"   Mai.  one. 

Enter 
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Enter  certain  Senators,  and pafs  over* 

Pain.  How  this  lord  is  follow'd  ! 

Poet.  The  fenators  of  Athens  — Happy  men7 ! 

Pain.  Look,  more  ! 

Poet.  You  fee  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of  viil- 
tors8. 

I  have,  in  this  rough  work,  lhap'd  out  a  man, 
Whom  this  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and  hug 
With  ampleft  entertainment :  My  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly9,  but  moves  itfelf 
In  a  wide  fea  of  wax 1 :  no  levelPd  malice* 

7  —'Happy  men  !]  I  think  we  had  better  read — Happy  man  !  It  Ts 
the  happinefs  of  Timon,  and  not  of  the  fenators,  upon  which  the  Poet 
means  to  exclaim.  Steevens. 

Mr.  Theobald  reads — happy  man  j  and  certainly  the  emendation  is 
fufficiently  plaufible,  though  the  old  reading  may  well  ftand.  Ma  lone. 

B  This  confluence,  this  great  flood  of  vifitors.] 

M  Mane  falutantum  tot  is  vomit  adibus  undam."  Johnson. 

9  Halts  not  particularly,]  My  defign  does  not  flop  at  any  fingle  cha» 
rafters.  Johnson. 

1  In  a  wide  fea  of  ivax :]  Anciently  they  wrote  upon  waxen  tables 
with  an  iron  ftile.  Hanmer. 

i  once  thought  with  Hanmer  that  this  was  only  an  allufion  to  the 
Roman  practice  of  writing  with  a  ftyle  on  waxen  tablets  j  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  fame  cuftom  prevailed  in  England  about  the  year  1395. 
It  feems  alfo  to  be  pointed  out  by  implication  in  many  of  our  old  col- 
legiate eftablifhments.  SeeWarton's  Hijlory  of  Englijh  Poetry ,  Vol.  III. 
p.  151.  Steevens. 

Mr.  Artie  obferves  in  his  very  jngenious  work  On  the  Origin  and 
P rogrefs  of  Writing,  quarto,  1784,  that  '«  the  practice  of  writing  on 
table-books  covered  with  ivax  was  not  entirely  laid  alide  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century.''  As  Shakfpeare,  I  believe,  was 
not  a  very  profound  Englifli  antiquary,  it  is  furely  improbable  that 
he  Ihould  have  had  any  knowledge  of  a  practice  which  had  been  difufed 
for  more  than  two  centuries  before  he  was  born.  The  Roman  prac- 
tice he  might  have  learned  from  Golding's  Tranflation  of  the  ninth 
book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes : 

il  Her  right  hand  holds  the  pen,  her  left  doth  hold  theemptie 
ivaxe,"  &c.  Malone. 

4  —  no  levell'd  malice]  To  level  is  to  aim,  to  point  the  mot  at  a 
mark.  Shakfpeare's  meaning  is,  my  poem  is  not  a  fatire  written  with 
any  particular  view,  or  levelled  at  any  fingle  perfon  j  I  fly  like  an  eagle 
into  the  general  expanfe  of  life,  and  leave  not,  by  any  private  mifchief, 
the  trace  of  my  pailage.  Johnson. 

Infeds 
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Infers  one  comma  in  the  courfe  I  hold  ; 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on, 
Leaving  no  tracl  behind. 

Pain.  How  (hall  I  underftand  you  ? 

Poet.  I'll  unbolt  to  you3. 
You  fee,  hGw  all  conditions,  how  all  minds, 
(As  well  of  glib  and  flippery  creatures  +,  as 
Of  grave  and  auflere  quality,)  tender  down 
Their  fervices  to  lordTimon:  his  large  fortune, 
Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging, 
Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance 
All  forts  of  hearts;  yea,  from  the  glafs-fac'd  flatterer5 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
Than  to  abhor  himfelf :  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him6,  and  returns  in  peace 
Mod  rich  in  Timon's  nod. 

Pain.  I  faw  them  fpeak  together. 

Poet.  Sir,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleafant  hill 
Feign'd  Fortune  to  be  thron'd  :  The  bale  o'  the  mount 
la  rank'd  with  all  deferts7,  all  kind  of  natures, 
That  labour  on  the  bofom  of  this  fphere 
To  propagate  their  ftates8  :  amongft  them  all, 
Whofe  eyes  are  on  this  fovereign  lady9  fix'd, 
One  do  I  perfonate  of  lord  Timon's  frame, 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her  ; 

3  Til  unbolt — ]  I'll  open,  1  11  explain.  Johnson. 

4  — glib  and  flippery  creatures,— >~\  Hanmer,  and  Warburton  after 
him,  renH— -natures.    Slippery  is  moo:by  unrefifting.  Johnson. 

5  — glafs-fac^d flatterer— \  That  fliows  in  his  own  look,  as  by  re- 
flection, the  looks  of  his  patron.  Johnson. 

6  —  even  be  drops  down,  &c.]  Either  Shakfpeare  meant  to  put  a 
fallhood  into  the  mouth  of  his  poet,  or  had  not  yet  thoroughly  planned 
the  character  of  Apemantus  5  for  in  the  enfuing  fcenes,  his  behaviour 
is  as  cynical  to  Timon  as  to  his  followers.    Steeven  s. 

7  —  rank'd  with  all  deferts,]  Cover  d  ivitb  ranks  of  all  kinds  of 
men.  Johnson. 

8  To  propagate  their  fiates :]  To  advance  or  improve  their  various 
conditions  of  life.  Johnson. 

9  Feigned  Fortune  to  be  tbrond:— 

—    ■  on  this  fovereign  lady,  & c .]  So,  in  the  Tempeji  : 
(<  -  ■  bountifiiiybrfane, 
«(  Now  my  dear  lady,"  Sec.    Mai, one. 

4  Whofe 
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Whofe  prefent  grace  to  prefent  flaves  and  fervants 
Tranflates  his  rivals. 

Pain.  'Tis  conceiv'd  to  fcope  *. 
This  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinksj 
With  one  man  beckon'd  from  the  reft  below, 
Bowing  his  head  againft  the  fteepy  mount 
To  climb  his  happinefs,  would  be  well  exprefs'd 
In  our  condition  a. 

Poet.  Nay,  fir,  but  hear  me  on  : 
Alt  thofe  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late, 
(Some  better  than  his  value,)  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  ftrides,  his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance, 
Rain  facrificial  whifperings  in  his  ear3, 
Make  facred  even  his  itirrop,  and  through  him 
Drink  the  free  air  4. 

Pain,  Ay,  marry,  what  of  thefe  ? 

Poet.  When  Fortune,  in  her  fhift  and  change  of  mood, 
Spurns  down  her  late  belov'd,  all  his  dependants, 
Which  labour'd  after  him  to  the  mountain's  top, 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  flip  down5, 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  feot. 

Pain,  'Tis  common  : 
A  thoufand  moral  paintings  I  can  Ihew  6, 

1  —m c once \i>~ d  to  fcope.']  Properly  imagined,  appofitely,  to  the  pur* 
pofe.  Johnson. 

z  In  'our  condition.]  Condition  *  for  art.  Warburton. 

3  Rain  facrlficial  ivhifperings  in  bis  ear,]  Whifperings  attended  with 
fuch  refpeft  and  veneration  as  accompany  facrifices  to  the  gods.  Such, 
I  fuppofe,  is  the  meaning.  Malone. 

4   through  him 

Drink  the  free  air.]  That  is,  catch  his  breath  in  affected  fond- 
nefs.  Johnson. 

So,  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

u  His  noftrils  drink  the  air, ,'' 
Again,  in  The  Tempejl  : 

"  I  drink  the  air  before  me."  Malone. 

5  — .  let  him  flip  doivn9]  The  old  copy  reads — let  him  fit  down.  The 
emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Steevens. 

6  A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  /he<w,]  Shakfpeare  feems  to  in- 
tend in  this  dialogue  to  exprefsfome  competition  between  the  two  great 
arts  of  imitaion.  Whatever  the  poet  declares  himfelf  to  have  fhewn, 
the  painter  thinks  he  could  have  fliewn  better.  Johnson. 

That 
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That  fhall  demonftrate  thefe  quick  blows  of  fortune's  7 
More  pregnantly  than  words.    Yet  you  do  well, 
To  Ihew  lord  Timon,  that  mean  eyes8  have  feen 
The  foot  above  the  head. 

Trumpets  found.    Enter  Timon,  attended;  the  fervant 
of  Ventidius  talking  <vjith  him. 

Tim.  Tmprifon'd  is  he,  fay  you  ? 

Ven.  Ser<v.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  five  talents  is  his  debt; 
His  means  moft  Ihort,  his  creditors  moll  ftrait : 
Your  honourable  letter  he  defires 
To  thofe  have  (hut  him  up  ;  which  failing. 
Periods  his  comfort9. 

Tim.  Noble  Ventidius  !  Well  ; 
I  am  not  of  that  feather,  to  lhake  off 
yiy  friend  when  he  mull  need  me'.    I  do  know  him 
A  gentleman,  that  well  deferves  a  help, 
Which  he  mail  have  :  I'll  pa/  the  debt,  and  free  him. 

Fen.  Sery.  Your  lordihip  ever  binds  him. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  him  :  I  will  fend  his  ranfom  ; 
And,  being  enfranchis'd,  bid  him  come  to  me  : — 

7  —  tbefe  quick  blows  of  fortune's — ]  This  was  the  phrafeoJogy  of 
Shakfpeare's  time,  as  I  have  already  obferved  in  a  note  on  K.  Jcbn, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  464,  n.  7.  The  modern  editors  read,  more  elegantly,— of 
fortune.  Maloni. 

*  —  mtan  eyes — ]  i.  e.  inferior  fpecrators.  So,  in  JVcttons  Letter  to 
Bdcony  dated  March  the  laft,  1613:  «'  Before  their  majefties,  and 
almoft  as  many  other  meaner  eyes,'*  &c«    Tol let. 

a  Periods,  &c]  To  period  is,  perhaps,  a  verb  of  Shakfpeare's 
introduction  irco  the  Englim  language.  I  find  it  however  ufed  by 
Heywood,  after  him,  in  A  Maidenhead  ivell  LoJiy  1634  : 

M  How  eafy  could  I  period  all  my  care.'* 
-Again,  in  the  Country  Girl,  byT.  B.  1647: 

**  To  period  our  vain  grievings."  Steevens. 

1  —  tvben  be  mujf  need  me.]  When  he  cannot  but  wvmt  my  aflifl> 
once.  I  once  idly  conjectured  that  Shakfpeare  wrote — When  he  moft 
needs^  me  $  and  fo,  I  have  fince  found,  the  third  folio  reads :  but  if  fueh 
tapricious  innovations  were  to  be  admitted,  every  line  in  thefe  plays 
»jght  be  changed,   M  a  l  0  n  e  . 
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'Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up  *, 
But  tofupport  him  after. — Fare  you  well. 

Ven.  Serv.  All  happinefs  to  your  honour 3 !  [Exit* 

Enter  an  old  Athenian. 

Old  Ath,  Lord  Timon,  hear  me  fpeak. 
Tim.  Freely,  good  father. 
Old  Ath.  Thou  haft  a  fervant  nam'd  Lucilius. 
Tim.  I  have  fo  :  What  of  him  ? 

Old  Ath.  Molt  noble  Timon,  call  the  man  before  thee, 
Tim.  Attends  he  here,  or  no  ? — Lucilius  I 

Enter  Lucilius. 

Lnc.  Here,  at  your  lordihip's  fervice. 
Old  Ath.  This  fellow  here,  lord  Timon,  this  thy  crea- 
ture, 

By  night  frequents  my  houfe.    I  am  a  man 
That  from  my  firft  have  been  iaclin'd  to  thrift ; 
And  my  eftate  deferves  an  heir  more  rais'd, 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tim.  Well ;  what  further  ? 

Old  Ath.  One  only  daughter  have  I,  no  kin  elfe, 
On  whom  I  may  confer  what  I  have  got : 
The  maid  is  fair,  o'  the  youngeft  for  a  bride, 
And  I  have  bred  her  at  my  deareft  coft, 
In  qualities  of  the  beft.    This  man  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love  :  I  pr'ythee,  noble  lord, 
Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  refort ; 
Myfelf  have  fpoke  in  vain. 

Tim.  The  man  is  honeft. 

a       not  enough,  &o]  This  thought  is  better  expreffed  by  Dr. 
Madden  in  his  Elegy  on  archbimop  Boulter  : 
4<  —  He  thought  it  mean 

m  Only  to  help  the  poor  to  beg  again."  Johnson. 
3  —your  honour /]  The  common  addrefs  to  a  lord  in  our  author's 
time,  was  your  honour,  which  was  indifferently  ufed  with  your  lord- 
&ip.    See  any  old  letter,  or  dedication  of  that  age.  Steevens. 


Old  Ath. 
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OldAth.  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon4: 
His  honefty  rewards  him  in  itfelf, 
It  muft  not  bear  my  daughter. 

Tim.  Does  {he  love  him  ? 

Old  Ath.  She  is  young,  and  apt: 
Our  own  precedent  paflions  do  inftruct  us 
What  levity's  in  youth. 

Tim.  [to  Lucil.]  Love  you  the  maid  ? 

Luc .  Ay,  my  good  lord,  and  Ihe  accepts  of  it. 

Old  Ath.  If  in  her  marriage  my  confent  be  milling, 
I  call  the  gods  to  witnefs,  1  will  choofe 
Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world, 
And  difpoffefs  her  all. 

Tim.  How  fliall  Ihe  be  endow'd, 
If  (he  be  mated  with  an  equal  hufband  ? 

OldAth.  Three  talents,  on  the  prefent ;  in  future,  all. 

Tim.  This  gentleman  of  mine  hath  ferv'd  me  long  ; 

4  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon  :]  Therefore  he  will  continue  to  be 
lb,  and  is  fure  of  being  fufficiently  rewarded  by  the  confeioufnefs  of 
virtue;  he  does  not  need  the  additional  bleffing  of  a  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished wife. 

It  has  been  objected,  I  forget  by  whom,  if  the  old  Athenian  means 
to  fay  thatLucilius  will  ftill  continue  to  be  virtuous,  what  occafion  has 
he  to  apply  to  Timon  to  interfere  relative  to  this  marriage  ?  But  this 
is  making  Shakfpeare  write  by  the  card.  The  words  mean  undoubtedly, 
that  he  will  be  honeir,  in  his  general  condutl  through  life  j  in  every 
ether  action  except  that  now  complained  of.  Ma  lone. 
So,  in  King  Henry  VIII : 

"  i        May  he  continue 
•*  Long  in  his  highnefs'  favour ;  and  do] u fixe 
M  For  truth's  fake  and  his  confciencc." 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Cymbeline  : 
11  •  This  hath  been 

*'  Your  faithful  fervant  j  I  dare  lay  mine  honour, 
w  He  will  remain  fo."    St  e  evens. 
I  rather  think  an  emendation  necefiary,  and  read  : 
Therefore  well  be  him,  Timon  : 

His  honejjy  reiuards  him  in  itfelf.  * 
That  i?,  //  he  is  bweft,  bene  fit  illi,  /  wijh  him  the  proper  happinefs 
of  an  honefl  man,  but  bis  honefy  gives  him  no  claim  to  my  daughter. 
The  firft  tranferiber  probably  wrote  lo'dl^  be  him,  which  the  next,  not 
under/landing,  changed  to,  be  will  be,  Johnson, 

To 
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To  build  his  fortune,  I  will  Urain  a  little, 
For  'tis  a  bond  in  men.    Give  him  thy  daughter: 
What  you  bellow,  in  bim  I'll  counterpoife., 
And  make  him  weigh-withher. 

Old  Ath.  Moll  noble  lord, 
Pawn  me  to  this  your  honour,  me  is  his. 

Tim.  My  hand  to  thee  ;  mine  honour  on  my  promife. 

Luc.  Humbly  I  thank  your  lordmip  :  Never  may 
That  Hate  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping, 
Which  is  not  ow'd  to  you  5 1    {Exeunt  Luc.  and  old  Ath. 

Poet.  Vouchfafe  my  labour,  and  long  live  your  lordfhip  ! 

Tim,  I  thank  you  ;  you  mall. hear  from  me  anon: 
Go  not  away.-— What  have  you  there,  my  friend  r* 

Pain.  A  piece  of  painting  ;  which  I  do  befeech 
Your  lordfhip  to  accept. 

Tim.  Painting  is  welcome. 
The  painting  is  almoll  the  natural  man; 
For  lince  dilhonour  trafiicks  with  man's  nature, 
He  is  but  cutfide  :  Thefe  pencil'd  figures  are 
Even  fuch  as  they  give  out 6.    I  like  your  work  ; 
And  you  mall  find,  I  like  it:  wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  further  from  me. 

Pain,  The  gods  preferve  you  ! 

Tim,  Well  fare  you,  gentleman  :  Give  me  your  hand  ; 
We  mull  needs  dine  together. — Sir,  your  jewel 
Kath  fuffer'd  under  praife. 

jew.  What,  my  lord .?  difpraife  ? 

5  .1    —1  never  way 

That  Jiate  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping, 

Wbicb  is  not  ow'd  to  you  .'"J  The  meaning  Is,  let  me  never  hence- 
forth confider  any  thing  that  I  poflefs,  bup  as  owed  or  due  to  you  j  held 
for  your  fervice,  and  at  your  difpofai.  Johnson. 
So  Lady  Macbeth  fays  to  Duncan  : 
**  Your  fervants  ever 

ii  Have  theirs,  thenifelves,  and  what  is  theirs,  In  compt, 
"  To  make  their  audit  at  your  highnelV  pleafure, 
"  Still  to  return_yoar  oww."  Malone. 

6  *-—  pencWd  figures  are 

Even  fuch  as  tbty  gii*  out."]  Pictures  have  no  hypocrify  j  they  are 
wha:  they  profefs  to  be.  Johnson. 

Tim, 
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Tim.  A  meer  fatiety  of  commendations. 
If  I  mould  pay  you  for't  as  'tis  extoll'd, 
It  would  unclcw  me  quite  7. 

Jew.  My  lord,  'tis  rated 
As  thofe,  which  fell,  would  give  :  But  you  well  know, 
Things  of  like  value,  differing  in  the  owners, 
Are  prized  by  their  mafters8  :  believe  it,  dear  lord, 
You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it. 

Tim.  Well  mock'd. 

Mer,  No,  my  good  lord  ;  he  fpeaks  the  common  tongue, 
Which  ail  men  fpeak  with  him. 
Tim.  Look,  who  comes  here.  Will  you  be  chid? 

Enter  Apemantus. 

Jew,  We  will  bear,  with  your  lordfhip. 
Mer.  He'll  fpare  none. 

Tim,  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus ! 
Apem,  Till  I  be  gentle,  Hay  thou  for  thy  good  morrow; 
When  thou  art  Timon's  dog and  thefe  knaves  honeft. 

7  wmm  unclew  me  quite.]  To  uncleiv,  is  to  unwind  a  ball  of  thread. 
To  unclew  a  man,  is  to  draw  out  the  whole  mafs  of  his  fortunes. 

Johnson . 

8  Are  prized  by  tbeir  mafters:']  Are  rated  according  to  the  efteena 
in  wjiich  their  pofleflbr  is  held.  Johnson. 

9  Enter  Apemantus.]  See  this  character  of  a  cynic  finely  drawn  by 
Lucnn,  in  his  Au&ion  of  the  Pbtfofopbert  j  and  how  well  Shakfpeare 
has  copied  it.  Warburton. 

1  When  thou  art  Timon  s  dog,]  When  thou  haft  gotten  a  better  cha- 
racter, and  inftead  of  being  Timon,  as  thou  art,  flialt  be  changed  to> 
Timon's  dog,  and  become  worthy  of  kindnefs  and  falutation. 

Johnson. 

Apemantus,  I  think,  means  to  fay,  that  Timon  is  not  to  receive  a 
gentle  good  morrow  from  him  till  that  (hall  happen  which  never  will 
happen  j  till  Timon  is  transformed  to  the  fhape  of  his  dog,  and  his 
knavifli  followers  become  honeft  men.  Stay  for  thy  good  morrow, 
fays  he,  till  I  be  gentle,  which  will  happen  at  the  fame  time  when 
thou  art  Timon's  dog,  &c.  i.  e.  never.  Malone. 

When  thou  art  Timon1 s  dog,]  This  is  fpoken  J^K-rtxwf,  as  Mr.  Upton 
fays  fomewhere  : — (hiking  his  hand  on  his  breaft. 

t(  Wot  you  who  named  me  firft  the  ki/ige's  dogge?"  fays  Ariftippus 
ia  Damon  and  Pytbias.    Farms r. 

Tim, 
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Tim*  Why  doft  thou  call  them  knaves?  thou  know'tf 

them  not. 
Ape?n.  Are  they  not  Athenians  ? 
Tim.  Yes, 

Apem,  Then  I  repent  not. 

Jew.  You  know  me,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Thou  know'ft,  I  do ;  I  calPd  thee  by  thy  name. 

Tim.  Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Of  nothing  fo  much,  as  that  I  am  not  like  Timon* 

Tim.  Whither  art  going  ? 

Apem.  To  knock  out  an  honeft  Athenian's  brains. 
Tim.  That's  a  deed  thou'It  die  for. 
Apem.  Right,  if  doing  nothing  be  death  by  the  law. 
Tim.  How  likeft  thou  this  picture,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem.  The  beft,  for  the  innocence. 
Tim.  Wrought  he  not  well,  that  painted  it  ? 
Apem.  He  wrought  better,  that  made  the  painter ;  and 
yet  he's  but  a  filthy  piece  of  work. 
Poet.  You  are  a  dog. 

Apem.  Thy  mother's  of  my  generation ;  What's  fhe,  if 
I  be  a  dog  ? 

Tim.  Wilt  dine  with  me,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  No  ;  I  eat  not  lords. 

Tim.  An  thou  mould'ft,  thou'dft  anger  ladies. 

Apem.  O,  they  eat  lords ;  fo  they  come  by  great  bellied 

Tim.  That's  a  lafcivious  apprehenfion. 

Apem.  So  thou  apprehend' 11  it :  Take  it  for  thy  labour. 

Tim.  How  dolt  thou  like  this  jewel,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Not  fo  well  as  plain-dealing1,  which  will  not 
coll  a  man  a  doit. 

Tim.  What  doft  thou  think  'tis  worth  ? 

Apem.  Not  worth  my  thinking. — How  now,  poet  \ 

Poet,  How  now,  philofopher  i 

Apem.  Thou  Heft. 

Poet.  Art  not  one  ? 

Apem.  Yes. 

2  Not  fo  'well  as  plain-dealing,]  Alluding  to  the  proverb :   <f  Plain 
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Poet.  Then  I  lie  not. 
Apem.  Art  not  a  poet  ? 
Poet.  Yes. 

Apem.  Then  thou  licit :  look  in  thy  lafl  work,  where 
thou  hall  feign'd  him  a  worthy  fellow. 

Poet.  That's  not  feign'd,  he  is  fo. 

Apem.  Yes,  he  is  worthy  of  thee,  and  to  pay  thee  for 
thy  labour:  He,  that  loves  to  be  flatter'd,  is  worthy  o'the 
flatterer.    Heavens,  that  I  were  a  lord  ! 

Ti?n.  What  would'it  do  then,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Even  as  Apemantus  does  now,  hate  a  lord  with 
siy  heart. 

Tim.  What,  thyfelf  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  Wherefore? 

Apem.  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  a  lord  3. — Art 
thou  not  a  merchant  ? 

3  That  I  bad  no  angry  ivit,  to  be  a  lord.]  The  meaning  may  be,  I 
ihould  hate  myfelf  for  patiently  enduring  to  be  a  lord.  This  is  ill  enough 
exprefied.  Perhaps  fome  happy  change  may  fet  it  right.  I  have  tried, 
and  can  do  nothing.  Johnson. 

If  I  hazard  one  conjecture,  it  is  with  the  fmalleft  degree  of  confidence. 
By  an  angry  ivit  Apemantus  may  mean  the  poet,  who  has  been  provok- 
ing him.  The  fe«fe  will  then  be  this  :  J Jbould  bate  myfelf,  becaufe  1 
touli  prevail  on  no  captious  wit  ( like  bim)  to  take  the  title  in  rr.y  Jlead. 
The  Revifal  reads  : 

That  I  bad  fo  wrong'd  my  wit  to  be  a  lord.    St  e  evens. 

I  believe  Shakfpeare  was  thinking  of  the  common  exprefiion— be  has 
ivit  in  bis  anger  j  and  that  the  difficulty  arifes  here,  as  in  many  other 
places,  from  tht  original  editor's  paying  no  attention  Co  abrupt  fen- 
tences.    Our  author,  I  fuppofe,  wrote  : 

That  I  had  no  angry  wit.— To  be  a  lord  f— 
'  Art  thou,  &c. 

Apemantus  is  alked,  why  after  having  wiflied  to  be  a  lord,  he  ihould 
hate  himfelf.  He  replies,  For  this  reafon ;  that  I  bad  no  icit  [or 
difcretion]  in  my  anger,  but  was  abfurd  enough  to  wim  myfelf  one  of 
that  fet  of  men,  whom  I  defpife.  He  then  exclaims  with  indignation— 
To  be  a  lord  ! — Such  is  my  conjecture,  in  which  however  I  have  not 
fo  much  confidence  as  to  depart  from  the  mode  in  which  this  paffage 
has  been  hitherto  exhibited. 

Wit,  in  the  fenfe  of  a  witty  or  ingenious  perfon3  was  not,  I  fufpett, 
the  language,  of  Shikfpcarc's  U»e.  Maiqse. 

Mer* 
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Mer.  Ay,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  TrafRck  confound  thee,  if  the  gods  will  not ! 

Mer.  If  traffick  do  it,  the  gods  do  it. 

Apem.  Traflick's  thy  god,  and  thy  god  confound  thee  ! 

Trumpets  found.    Enter  a  Servant. 

Tim,  What  trumpet's  that  ? 

Ser<v.  "Tis  Alcibiades,  and  fome  twenty  horfe, 
All  of  companionfhip4. 

Tim.  Pray,  entertain  them ;  give  them  guide  to  us.— 

[Exeunt  fame  Attendants* 
You  mutt  needs  dine  with  me  : — Go  not  you  hence, 
Till  I  have  thank'd  you ;  when  dinner  is  done, 
Shew  me  this  piece. — I  am  joyful  of  your  fights,— 

Enter  Alcibiades,  <witb  bis  company. 

Moft  welcome,  fir ! 

Apem.  So,  fo  ;  there  !— 
Aches  contract  and  ftarve  your  fupple  joints  ! — 
That  there  mould  be  fmall  love  amongft  thefe  fweet  knaves, 
And  all  this  courtefy  !  The  ftrain  of  man's  bred  out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey  5. 

''Ale.  Sir,  you  have  fav'd  my  longing,  and  I  feed 
Ivloft  hungrily  on  your  light. 

Tim.  Right  welcome,  fir  : 
Ere  we  depart6,  we'll  fhare  a  bounteous  time 
In  different  pleafures.    Pray  you,  let  us  in. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Apemantus. 

*  All  cf  companion  [hip.]  This  expreflion  does  not  mean  barely  that 
they  all  belong  to  one  company,  but  that  they  are  all fucb  as  Alcibiades 
honours  tuxtb  bis  acquaintance^  and  jets  on  a  level  with  bimfelf. 

Steivens. 

5  —  The  Jirain  of  mans  bred  cut 

Inf  baboon  and  monkey.]  Man  is  exhaufted  and  degenerated  j  his 
Jirain  or  lineage  is  worn  down  into  monkey.  Johnson. 

6  Ere  tue  depart, — ]  Depart  and  part  have  the  fame  meaning. 

«<  Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part."    King  John. 
i,  e.  Hath  willingly  parted  with  a  part  of  the  thing  in  queftion. 

Steevens. 

See  Vol*  II.  p.  332,  n.  J,  and  Vol.  IV.  p. 488,  n.  2.    Mai  one. 

C  Z  Enter 
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Enter  two  Lords. 

I.  Lord,  What  time^a  day  is't,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem.  Time  to  be  honeft. 

1.  Lord.  That  time  ferves  ftill. 

Apem.  The  moft  accurfed  thou,  that  ftill  omit'ft  it. 

2.  Lord.  Thou  art  going  to  lord  Timon's  feaft  ? 

Apem,  Ay ;  to  fee  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  heat 
fools. 

T.  Lord.  Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well. 

Apem.  Thou  art  a  fool,  to  bid  me  farewell  twice. 

2.  Lord.  Why,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Shonlcl'ft  have  kept  one  to  thyfelf,  for  I  mean  to 
give  thee  none. 

\,Lord.  Hang  thyfelf. 

Apem.  No,  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding  :  make  thy 
requefts  to  thy  friend. 

2.  Lord.  Away,  unpeaceable  dog,- or  I'll  fpurn  thee 
hence. 

Apem*  I  will  fly,  like' a  dog,  the  heels  of  the  afs.  [Exit. 

1.  Lord-He's  oppofite  to  humanity.    Come,  mall  we 

in, 

And  tafte  lord  Timon's  bounty  ?  he  out-goes 
The  very  heart  of  kindnefs. 

2.  Lord-He  pours  it  out ;  Plutus,  the  god  of  gold,, 
Is  but  his  fteward  :  no  meed  7 ,  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itfelf ;  no  gift  to  him, 

But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
All  ufe  of  quittance8. 

i.  Lord.  The  nobleft  mind  he  carries, 

7  —  ro  meed,]  Meed,  which  in  general  fignificj  reward  or  reeom- 
pence,  in  this  place  feems  to  mean  defert.  So,  in  a  comedy  called 
Look  about  you,  1600  : 

"  Thou  /halt  be  rich  in  honour,  full  of  fpeed  ; 

"  Thou  fuait  win  foes  by  fear,  and  friends  by  meed." 

STE£  VEKS. 

See  Vol.  VI.  p.  268,  n.  4.  Malone. 

8  All  ufe  of  quittance.]  i.e.  All  the  cuftomary  returns  made  in  dif- 
charge  of  obligations.  Warsv-kton. 

That- 
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That  ever  govern'd  man. 

.  2.  Lord.  Long  may  he  live  in  fortunes  1  Shall  we  in? 
1.  LordJYW  keep  you  company.  \Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

The  fame.    A  $tate~R<uvn  in  Timon's  houfe. 

Hautboys  playing  loud  ?nujick.  A  great  banquet  Jerked  in  ; 
Flavius  and  others  attending  ;  then  Enter  Ti  mon, 
Alcibiades, Lucius, Lucull us,  Semproni us, 
and  other  Athenian  Senators ,  with  Ventidius  and 
Attendants.  Then  comes,  dropping  after  all,  Apema.n- 
tus  difcontentedly. 

Yen.  Moll  honour'd  Timon,  it  hath  pleas'd  the  gods 
to  remember  v 
My  father's  age,  and  call  him  to  long  peace. 
He  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich : 
Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I  am  bound 
To  your  free  heart,  I  do  return  thofe  talents, 
Doubled,  with  thanks,  and  fervice,  from  whofe  help 
1  deriv'd  liberty. 

Tim*  O,  by  no  means, 
Honeft  Ventidius ;  you  miftake  my  love  ; 
I  gave  it  freely  ever ;  and  there's  none 
Can  truly  fay,  he  gives,  if  he  receives; 
If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  mull  not  dare 
To  imitate  them;  Faults  that  are  rich,  are  fair9. 

Ven% 

9  If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  ive  mufi  not  dare, 

To  imitate  tbem  j  Faults  that  are  rich  are  fair.]  Dr.  Warburton, 
with  his  ufual  love  of  innovation,  transfers  the  laft  word  of  the  firft  of 
thefe  lines,  and  the  whole  of  the  fecond  to  Apemantus.  Mr.  Heath 
has  juftly  obferved  that  this  cannot  have  been  Shakfpeare's  intention, 
for  thus  Apemantus  would  be  made  to  addrefs  Timon  perfonaHy,  who 
muft  therefore  have  feen  and  heard  him  j  whereas  it  appears  from  a 
fubfequent  fpeech  that  Timon  had  not  yet  taken  notice  of  him,  as  he 
falutes  him  with  fome  furprize— «« O,  Apemantus ! — you  are  welcome.'* 
The  term — our  betters,  being  ufed  by  the  inferior  claffes  of  mea 
when  they  fpeak  of  their  fuperiors  in  the  ftate,  Shakfpeare  ufes  thefe 
words,  with  his  ufual  laxity,  to  exprefs  perfons  ef  high  rank  and  for- 
tune.   Dr.  Warburton  idly  fuppofes,  he  meant  the  gods,  Malone. 

C  3  I  canno* 
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Ven.  A  noble  fpirit. 

[They  all  ftand  ceremonioujly  looking  c«Timon» 

Tim.  Nay,  my  lords, 
Ceremony  was  but  devis'd  at  firft, 
To  fet  a  glofs  on  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes, 
Recanting  goodnefs,  forry  ere  'tis  Ihown  ; 
But  where  there  is  true  friendfhip,  there  needs  none. 
Pray,  fit ;  more  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes, 
Than  my  fortunes  to  me.  [They  fit, 

I.  Lord.  My  lord,  we  always  have  confefs'dit. 

4pem. Hp,  ho,  confefs'd  it  ?  hang'd  it,  have  you  not 1  ? 

Tim.  O,  Apemantus! — you  are  welcome. 

Apem.  No;  you  mall  not  make  me  welcome: 
1  come  to  have  thee  thruft  me  out  of  doors. 

Tim.  Fye,  thou  art  a  churl  j  you  have  got  a  humour 
there 

Does  not  become  a  man,  'tis  much  to  blame  :— 

They  fay,  my  lords,  ira  furor  brevis  eft, 

But  yond'  man  is  ever  angry'1. 

Go,  let  him  have  a  table  by  himfelf ; 

For  he  does  neither  affect  company, 

Nor  is  he  fit  for  it,  indeed. 

I  cannot  fee  thatthefe  lines  are  more  proper  in  any  other  mouth  than 
Timon's,  to  whofe  character  of  generofify  and  condefcenfion  they  are 
very  fui table.  To  fuppofe  that  by  our  betters  are  meant  the  gods,  is 
very  har/h,  becaure  to  imitate  the  gods  has  been  hitherto  reckoned  the 
higheft  pitch  of  human  virtue.  The  whole  is  a  trite  and  obvious  thought, 
uttered  by  Timon  with  a  kind  of  affected  modefty.  If  I  would  make 
any  alteration,  it  mould  be  only  to  reform  the  numbers  thus  : 
Our  better!  play  tbat  game  ;  -we  muji  not  dare 
y  imitate  them  :  faults  tbat  are  rich  are  fair.  Johnson. 

The  faults  of  rich  perfons,  and  which  contribute  to  the  increafe  of 
riches,  wear  a  plaufible  appearance,  and  as  the  world  goes  are  thought 
fair;  but  they  are  faults  notwithftanding.  Heath. 

1  — confejsdit?  hang'd  it,  have  you  not  ?~\  There  fcems  to  be  fome 
allufion  here  to  a  common  proverbial  faying  of  Shakfpeare's  time': 
«  Confefs  and  be  hang'd."    See  Othello,  Act  IV.  fc.  i.  Malonx. 

*  But  yond''  man  it  ever  angry.]  The  old  copy  has— very  angry r  j 
which  can  hardly  be  right.  The  emendation  now  adopted  was  made 
byMr.Rowe.  Malone. 

Perhaps  we  mould  read — But  yon  man  is  very  anger-,  i.  e.  anger  it- 
felf,  which  always  maintains  its  violence.  Stiivkns, 

Apem, 
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Apem*  Let  me  flay  at  thine  own  peril*,  Timon  ; 
I  come  to  obferve  ;  I  give  thee  warning  on't. 

Tim.  I  take  nocheed  of  thee;  thou  art  an  Athenian, 
therefore  welcome  :  1  myfelf  would  have  no  power3;  'pr'y- 
thee,  let  my  meat  make  thee  filent. 

Apem.  I  fcorn  thy  meat ;  'twould  choke  me,  for  I  mould 
Ne'er  flatter  thee4. — O  you  gods !  what  a  number 
Of  men  eat  Timon,  and  he  fees  them  not ! 
It  grieves  me,  to  fee  fo  many  dip  their  meat 
In  one's  man  blood 5 ;  and  all  the  madnefs  is, 
He  cheers  them  up  too. 

I  wonder,  men  dare  trull  themfelves  with  men : 
Methinks,  they  mould  invite  them  without  knives ; 
Good  for  their  meat,  and  fafer  for  their  lives. 
There's  much  example  for't ;  the  fellow,  that 
Sits  next  him  now,  parts  bread  with  him,  pledges 
The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught, 
Is  the  readieft  man  to  kill  him  :  it  has  been  prov'd. 
If  I  were  a  huge  man,  I  mould  fear  to  drink  at  meals ; 

*  —  at  thine  own  peril,—]  The  old  copy  reads— at  thine  apper'il, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  iuch  a  word  in  any  dictionary,  nor  is  it 
reconcileable  to  etymology.  I  have  therefore  adopted  an  emendation 
made  by  Mr.  Steevens.    Ma  lone. 

3  _  I  myfelf  iv ould  have  no  power  j]  Thefe  words  refer  to  what 
follows,  not  to  that  which  precedes.  /  claim  no  extraordinary  power 
in  right  of  my  being  mafter  of  the  houfe :  I  wijh  not  by  my  commands  to 
impofe  filence  on  anyone:  but  though  1  myfelf  do  not  enjoin  you  to  fiience, 
let  my  meat  flop  your  mouth.    Ma  lone. 

I  underftand  Timon's  meaning  to  be:  J  myfelf  would  have  no  power 
to  make  thee  filent,  but  I  wifh  thou  would'ft  let  my  meat  make  thee 
filent.  Timon,  like  a  polite  landlord,  difclaims  all  power  over  the 
meaneft  or  moft  troublefome  of  his  guefts.  Tyrwhitt. 

4  I  fcorn  thy  meat  j  "'twould  choke  me,  for  I  /bo  u  Id 

Ne'er  flatter  thee. — ]  The  meaniug  is,  I  could  not  fwallow  thy 
meat,  for  I  could  not  pay  for  it  with  flattery ;  and  what  was  given  me 
with  an  ill  will  would  ftick  in  my  throat.  Johnson. 

For  has  here  perhaps  the  fignification  of  becaufe.    So,  in  Othello  : 
*'  — Haply,  for  I  am  black."    M alone. 

5  — —  fo  many  dip  their  meat 

In  one  mans  bloody  The  allufion  is  to  a  pack  of  hounds  trained 
to  purfuit  by  being  gratified  with  the  blood  of  an  animal  which  they 
kill,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  animal  on  which  they  are  feeding  cheers 
them  to  the  chafe,  Johnson. 

C  4  LcH 
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Left  they  mould  fpy  my  wind-pipe's  dangerous  notes6 : 
Great  men  fhould  drink  with  harnefs  on  their  throats. 

Tim.  My  lord,  in  heart7 ;  and  let  the  health  go'  round. 

2.  Lord.  Let  it  flow  this  way,  my  good  lord. 

Ape?n.  Flow  this  way ! 
A  brave  fellow! — he  keeps  his  tides  well.  Timon, 
Thofe  healths  *  will  make  thee,  and  thy  ftate,  look  ill. 
Here's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  finner, 
Honeft  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'the  mire  : 
This,  and  my  food,  are  equals  ;  there's  no  odds. 
Feafts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods. 

Apemantus's  Grace. 
Immortal  gods ,  I  crave  no  pelf 
/  pray  for  no  man  but  myfelft 
Grant  I  tnay  never  prove  Jo  fond, 
To  trujl  man  on  bis  oath,  or  bond', 

e  —  wind-pipe's  dangerous  notes:]  The  notes  of  the  wind-pipe 
feem  to  be  only  the  indications  which  fhew  where  the  wind-pipe  is. 

Johnson. 

Shakfpeare-is  very  fond  of  making  ufe  of  mufical  terms,  when  he  is 
fpeaking  of  the  human  body,  and  ivind  pipe*  and  notes  favour  ftrongly 
of  a  quibble.  Steevens. 

7  My  lord,  in  heart  j]  That  is,  my  lord's  health  with  Jincerity,  An 
emendation  has  been  propofed  thus : 

My  love  in  heart  $ — 
bat  it  is  not  necelTary.  Johnson. 

So,  in  the  Queen  of  Corinth^  by  B.  and  Fletcher  : 
4<  I  will  be  never  more  in  heart  to  you." 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  L  A&  IV.  fc.  i  I 
M  — in  heart  defiring  ftill 
ft  You  may  behold,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Love's  Labour  s  Lofty  k€i  V.  fc.  ii : 
u  ■        Doft  thou  not  wifh  in  heart% 

"  The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  fliort?"  Steevens. 
*  — -TiVqp, 

Thofe  healths — ]  This  fpeech,  except  the  conducing  couplet,  h 
printed  as  profe  in  the  old  copy  j  nor  could  it  be  exhibited  as  verfe  but 
by  transferring  the  word  Timon,  which  follows — look  ill,  to  its  prefent 
place.  The  tranfpofition  was  made  by  Mr.  Capell.  The  word  might 
have  been  an  interlineation,  and  fo  have  been  mifplaced.  Yet,  after  all, 
I  fufpeft  many  of  the  fpeeches  in  this  play,  which  the  modern  editors 
have  exhibited  in  a  loofe  kind  of  metre,  were  intended  by  the  author 
as  profe  j  in  which  form  they  appear  in  the  old  copy.  Maionk. 

Of 
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Or  a  harlot,  for  her  weeping  ; 
Or  a  dog,  that  feems  a  Jleeping  ; 
Or  a  keeper  with  my  freedom  ; 
Or  my  friends,  if  I  Jhould  need  'em. 
Amen.    So  fall  to't  : 

Rich  men  Jin,  and  I  eat  root.    [Eats  and  drinks. 
Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus  1 

Tim,  Captain  Alcibiades,  your  heart's  in  the  field  now. 

Ale.  My  heart  is  ever  at  your  fervice,  my  lord. 

Tim.  You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfaft  of  enemies,  than 
a  dinner  of  friends. 

Ale.  So  they  were  bleeding  new,  my  lord,  there's'  no 
meat  like  them ;  I  could  wiih  my  beft  friend  at  fuch  a 
feaft. 

Apem.  'Would  all  thofe  flatterers  were  thine  enemies 
then ;  that  then  thou  might'ft  kill  'em,  and  bid  me  to  'em. 

i.  Lord.  Might  we  but  have  that  happinefs,  my  lord, 
that  you  would  once  ufe  our  hearts,  whereby  we  might 
exprefs  fome  part  of  our  zeals,  we  ihould  think  ourfelves 
for  ever  perfect 8. 

Tim.  O,  no  doubt,  my  good  friends,  but  the  gods 
themfelves  have  provided  that  I  fhall  have  much  help 
from  you :  How  had  you  been  my  friends  elfe  ?  why 
have  you  that  charitable  title  from  thoufands,  did  not 
you  chiefly  belong  to  my  heart9  ?  I  have  told  more  of  you 
to  myfelf,  than  you  can  with  modelty  i'peak  in  your  own 

8  —  for  ever  per/eel.]  That  is,  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  happi- 
nefs. Johnson. 

9  —why  have  you  that  charitable  title  frem  thoufands.  did  not  you 
thiefiy  belong  to  my  heart f\  Charitable  fignifies,  dear,  endearing.  So 
Alii  ton : 

fi  Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
(t  Of  father,  fon,  and  brother—.". 
Alms,  in  Englifh,  are  called  charities,  and  from  thence  we  may  collect 
that  our  anceftors  knew  well  in  what  the  virtue  of  alms-giving  confirm- 
ed ;  not  in  the  acl,  but  the  dijpojitwn.  Warburto;-. 

The  meaning  is  probably  this.  Why  are  you  diftinguiflied  from 
thoufands  by  that  title  of  endearment,  was  there  riot  artfcul  cori- 
aeftioji  and  intercoorfe  of  tendernefs  between  you  and  me.  Jc  i 

•  ^  behalf; 
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behalf  ;  and  thus  far  I  confirm  you  \  O,  you  gods,  think 
I,  what  need  we  have  any  friends,  if  we  Ihould  never 
have  need  of  them  ?  they  were  the  mod  needlefs  creatures 
living,  mould  we  ne'er  have  ufe  for  them:  and2  would 
mo&  refemble  fweet  inftruments  hung  up  in  cafes,  that 
keep  their  founds  to  themfelves.  Why,  I  have  often 
wim'd  myfelf  poorer,  that  I  might  come  nearer  to  you. 
We  are  born  to  do  benefits :  and  what  better  or  properer 
can  we  call  our  own,  than  the  riches  of  our  friends  ?  O, 
what  a  precious  comfort  'tis,  to  have  fo  many,  like  bro- 
thers, commanding  one  another's  fortunes !  O  joy,  e'en 
made  away  ere  it  can  be  born 3 !  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold 
out  water,  methinks4:  to  forget  their  faults,  I  drink  to 
you. 

Apem,  Thou  weep'ft  to  make  them  drink  s,  Timon. 
2.  Lord.  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes, 
And,  at  that  inftant,  like  a  babe6  fprung  up. 

Apem. 

1  1  confirm  you.]  I  fix  your  chara&ers  firmly  in  my  own  mind. 

Johnson. 

*  *»-  iv ere  the  mofi  needlefs  creatures  living,  Jhould  ioe  ne'er  have  ufe 
fer  them  :  and—]  1  his  pafiage  I  have  reftored  from  the  old  copy. 

Ste  evens. 

3  0  joy,  e'en  made  aivay  ere  it  can  he  born  /]  Tears  being  the  effect 
both  of  joy  and  grief,  fupplied  our  author  with  an  opportunity  of  con- 
ceit, which  he  feldom  fails  to  indulge.  Timon,  weeping  with  a  kind 
of  tender  pleafure,  cries  out,  0  joy,  e"en  made  aivay,  deftroyed, 
turned  to  tears,  before  it  can  be  born,  before  it  can  be  fully  pofiefled. 

Johnson, 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

'<  Thefe  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

<f  And  in  their  triumph  die." 
The  old  copy  has— -joys.  It  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Ma  lone. 

*  Mine  eyes  cannot  bold  out  ivater,  metbinks ;]  Perhaps  the  true  read- 
ing is  this,  Mine  eyes  cannot  bold  out  j  they  ivater.  Metbinks,  to  for  ~ 
gret  their  faults,  I  ivill  drink  to  you.  Or  it  may  be  explained  without 
any  change.  Mine  eyes  cannot  bold  out  ivater,  that  is,  cannot  keep 
water  from  breaking  in  upon  them.  Johnson. 

s  —  to  make  tbem  drink,]  The  covert  fenfe  of  Apemantus  is,  ivbat 
thou  lofefl,  they  get.  Johnson. 

6  —  like  a  babe — ]  That  is,  a  weeping  babe.  Johnson. 
I  QjUeftioa  if  Shakfpeare  meant  the  propriety  of  allufion  to  be  carried 

quite 
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Apem.  Ho,  ho !  I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  a  baftard. 
3.  Lord.  I  promife  you,  my  lord,  you  mov'd  me  much. 
Apem.  Much7  !  [Tucket founded* 

Tim.  What  means  that  trump  ? — How  now  \ 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Pleafe  you,  my  lord,  there  are  certain  ladies  mod 
defirous  of  admittance. 

Tim.  Ladies  ?  What  are  their  wills  ? 

Serv.  There  comes  with  them  a  fore-runner,  my  lord> 
which  bears  that  o/Hce,  to  lignify  their  pleafures. 

Tim.  1  pray,  let  them  be  admitted. 

Enter  Cupid. 

Cup.  Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon  ; — and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  tafte  ! — The  five  beft  fenfes 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron  ;  and  come  freely 
To  gratulate  thy  plenteous  bofom  : 
The  ear,  tafte,  touch,  fmell,  all  pleas'd  from  thy  table 
rife3  ; 

They 

quite  fo  far.  To  look  for  babies  in  the  eyes  of  another,  is  no  uncom- 
mon expreiTion.    So,  in  Love's  Mijirefs,  by  Hey  wood,  1636  ; 

«<  JoyM  in  his  looks,  look'd  babies  in  his  eyes.'* 
Again,  in  the  Loyal Subjeil,  by  B.  and  Fletcher  : 
<l  —  Can  you  look  babies,  fifter, 
"  In  the  young  gallant's  eyes  ?'*  Steevens. 
Does  not  Lucullus  dwell  on  Timon's  metaphor  by  referring  to  clr- 
cuniftances  preceding  the  birth,  and  mean,  joy  was  conceived  in  their 
eyes,  and  fprung  up  there,  like  the  motion  of  a  babe  in  the  womb? 

Toll  e  t ■ 

The  word  conception  in  the  preceding  line  fhews,  I  think,  that  Mr. 
Toilet's  interpretation  of  this  palfa^e  is  the  true  one.    Ma  lone. 

7 -'Much!]  Apemantus  means  to  fay,  That's  extraordinary.  Much 
was  formerly  an  exprelnonof  admiration.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  208,  n.  8. 

Malone. 

8  The  earf  tajle^  touchy  jmell^  all  pleas'd  from  thy  table  rife\\  The 
old  copy  reads : 

There  tafte,  touch,  all,  &c. 
The  word  There  was  corrected,  and  the  word  fmell  inferted  by  Dr. 
Warburton.    He  and  the  fubfequent  editors  omit  the  word  all  5  but 
omiflion  is  the  raoft  dangerous  mode  of  emendation     The  corrupted 
>void  There  Ihews  that  The  ear  was  intended  to  be  contracted  into  one 

fyllable  j 
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They  only  now  come  but  to  feaft  thine  eyes. 

They  are  welcome  all ;  let  them  have  kind  acU 
mittance : — 

Mufick,  make  their  welcome9.  [Exit  Cupid. 

I.  Lord.  You  fee,  my  lord,  how  ample  you  are  belov'd. 

Mufick,    Re-enter  Cupid,  with  a  ma/que  of  Ladies  as 
Amazons,  with  lutes  in  their  hands,  dancing,  and  playing. 

Apem.  Hey  day !  what  a  fweep  of  vanity  comes  this 

way  ! 

They  dance  1  !  they  are  mad  women. 
Like  madnefs  is  the  glory  of  this  life, 
As  this  pomp  mews  to  a  little  oil,  and  root  *. 

fyllable  ;  and  table  alfo  was  probably  ufed  as  taking  up  only  the  time 
t>f  a  monofyllable.  Malone. 

The  five  fenfes,  Timon,  acknowledge  thee  their  patron  j  four  of 
them,  viz.  the  hearing,  tafie,  touch,  and  fmell,  are  all  feafted  at  thy 
board}  and  thefe  ladies  come  with  me  to  entertain  your  fight  in  a 
mafque.  Maffinger,  in  his  Duke  of  Millaine,  copied  the  paflage  from  • 
Shakfpeare;  and  apparently  before  it  was  thus  corrupted  j  where, 
ipeaking  of  a  banquet,  he  fays: 

"  ■  ■        All  that  may  he  had 

11  Topleafe  the  eye,  the  ear,  tafte,  touch,  or  fmell, 
"Are  carefully  provided"    War  bur  ton. 
5>  Mufick,  make  their  welcome.]  Perhaps  the  poet  wrote  : 
Mufick,  make  knoivn  their  welcome. 
So,  in  Macbeth : 

"  We  will  require  her  welcome,-— 

,c  Pronounce  it  for  me,  fir,  to  all  our  friends."    Steivens.  - 
*  They  dance ! — ]  I  believe  They  dance  to  be  a  marginal  note  onlyj 
and  perhaps  we  ihould  read, 

Thefe  are  mad  ivomen.  Tyrwhitt. 
a  Like  madnefs  is  the  glory  of  this  life, 

As  this  pomp  Jbeivs  to  a  little  oil,  and  root.]  The  glory  of  this  life  is 
wcy  near  to  madnefs,  as  maybe  made  appear  from  this  pomp,  exhibited 
in  a  place  where  a  philofopher  is  feeding  on  oil  and  roots.  When  we 
fee  by  example  how  few  are  the  neceffaries  of  life,  we  learn  what  mad- 
jiefs  there  is  in  fo  much  fupcrfluity.    Torn  son. 

The  word  like  in  this  place  does  not  exprefs  refemblance,  but  equality* 
Apemantu^  does  not  mean  to  fay  that  the  glory  of  this  life  was  like 
madnefs,  but  it  was  jufi  as  much  madnefs  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  as  the 
pomp  appeared  to  be;  when  compared  to  the  frugal  repaft  of  a  philofo- 
pher. Mason. 

We 
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We  make  ourfelves  fools,  to  difport  ourfelves  ; 
And  fpendour  flatteries,  to  drink  thofe  men, 
Upon  whofe  age  we  void  it  up  again, 
With  poifonous  fpite,  and  envy.    Who  lives,  that's  not 
Depraved,  or  depraves .?  who  dies,  that  bears 
Not  one  fpurn  to  their  graves  of  their  friends'  giff3  ? 
I  mould  fear,  thofe,  that  dance  before  me  now, 
Would  one  day  llamp  upon  me  :  It  has  been  done  ; 
Men  ftiut  their  doors  againft  a  fetting  fun. 

*The  Lords  rife  from  table,,  with  much  adoring  <?/*Timon  ; 
and,  to  fhew  their  loves,  each  fingles  out  an  Amazon, 
and  all  dance,  men  with  women,  a  lofty  flrain  or  t<wa 
to  the  hautboys,  and  ceafe* 

Tim,  You  have  done  our  pleafures  much  grace,  fair 
ladies, 

Set  a  fair  fafhion  on  our  entertainment, 
Which  was  not  half  fo  beautiful  and  kind; 
You  have  added  worth  unto  it,  and  luftre, 
And  entertain' d  me  with  mine  own  device4; 
I  am  to  thank  you  for  it. 

I.  Lady.  My  lord  5,  you  take  us  even  at  the  bell  *. 

*  Apem* 

3  —  of  tbe'ir  friends*  gift  ?]  That  is,  given  them  by  their  friends. 

Johnson. 

4  —  mine  o<wn  device  ;]  The  mafk  appears  to  have  been  defignM  by 
Timon  to  furprife  his  guefts.  Johnson. 

5  i.  Lady.  My  lord  5},  This  fpeech,  which  in  the  old  copy  is  given' 
to  the  rlrft  lord,  has  been  transferred  to  the  firft  lady,  on  the  fuggeftion 
of  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  obferves  that  L  only  was  probably  fet  down  in 
the  Mf.  His  conjecture  is  well  founded  j  for  that  abbreviation  is  ufed 
in  the  old  copy  in  this  very  fcene,  and  in  many  other  places.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards and  Mr.  Heath,  as  Mr.  Sreevens  has  remarked,  propofed  the 
fame  emendation.  .  The  next  fpeech,  however  coarfe  the  allufion 
couched  under  the  word  taking  may  be,  puts  the  matter  beyond  a 
doubt.  Malone. 

6  —even  at  the  bejt.~]  Perhaps  we  Ihould  read, 
 ever  at  the  beji. 

So,  Aft  III.  fc.  vi. 

Ever  at  the  beft.  Tyrwhitt. 

Take  us  even  at  the  beji,  I  believe,  means,  you  have  feen  the  beft 
we  can  do.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  hired  dancers,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  fuch  a  confeluon.  Steevens. 

J  believe 

4 
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Apem.  'Faith,  for  the  word  is  filthy  ;  and  would  not 
hold  taking,  I  doubt  me. 

Tim.  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet  attends  you  1 . 
Pleafe  you  to  difpofe  yourfelves. 

All  Lad.  Moft  thankfully,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Cupid,  and  Ladies. 

Tim.  Flavius,— 
Flav.  My  lord. 

Tim.  The  little  cafket  bring  me  hither. 

Flav.  Yes,  my  lord. — More  jewels  yet ! 
There  is  no  croiTmg  him.in  his  humour;  [AJiae. 
Elfe  I  mould  tell  him,— Well,— i 'faith,  I  mould, 
When  all's  fpent,  he'd  be  crofs'd  then,  an  he  could5. 
'Tis  pity,  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind  9  ; 
That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind 

[Exit,  and  returns,  ivith  the  cajket. 

1 .  Lord.  Where  be  our  men  ? 
Seru.  Here,  my  lord,  in  readinefs. 

2.  Lord.  Our  horfes. 

Tim.  O  my  friends,  I  have  one  word 


I  believe  the  meaning  Is,  "  You  have  conceived  the  faired  of  us," 
(to  ufe  the  words  of  Lucullus  in  a  fubfequent  fccne  ;)  you  have  eftimatod 
us  too  highly,  perhaps  above  our  deferts.  So  Spenfer,  F.      B.  VI.  c  9  : 
"  He  would  commend  his  guift,  and  make  thehejl"  Mat. one. 

7  —  tbereis  an  idle  banquet  attends  you.~\  So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

u  We  have  zfoolijb  trifling  fupper  towards."  Steevens. 

8  —  bed  be  crofs  M  then,  an  be  could.~\  The  poet  does  not  mean 
here,  that  he  woiWd  be  crojtd  in  humour,  but  that  he  would  have  his 
hand  crofs'd  with  money,  if  he  could.  He  is  playing  on  the  word, 
and  alluding  to  our  old  filver  penny,  ufed  before  King  Edward  the  fir  ft*  s 
time,  which  had  a  crofs  on  the  reverfe  with  a  creafe,  that  it  might  be 
more  eafily  broke  into  halves  and  quarters,  half-pence  and  farthings. 
Fom  this  penny,  and  other  pieces,  was  our  common  expreflion  derived, 
I  ba-ve  not  a  crofs  about  me  j  i.  e.  not  a  piece  of  money.  Theobald. 

The  poet  certainly  meant  this  equivoque,  but  one  of  the  fenfes  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  was,  he  will  then  too  late  wifh  that  it  were 
poflible  to  undo  what  he  had  done  :  he  will  in  vain  lament  that  I  did 
not  tbioart  him  in  his  career  of  prodigality.  Malone. 

9  — eyes  behind  j]  To  fee  the  miferies  that  are  following  her. 

Johnson. 

1  —for  bis  mind.]  For  noblenefs  of  foul.  Johnson. 

To 
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To  fay  to  you : — Look  you,  my  good  lord,  I  mull 
Entreat  you,  honour  me  fo  much,  as  to 
Advance  this  jewel* ;  accept  it,  and  wear  it, 
Kind  my  lord. 

1.  Lord.  I  am  fo  far  already  in  your  gifts, — 
All,  So  axe  we  all. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of  the  fenate 
Newly  alighted,  and  come  to  vilit  you. 

Tim.  They  are  fairly  welcome. 

Fla<v.  I  befeech  your  honour, 
Vouchfafe  me  a  word  ;  it  does  concern  you  near. 

Tim.  Near?  why  then  another  time  I'll  hear  thee: 
I  pr'ythee,  let  us  be  provided 
To  mew  them  entertainment. 

Fla-v.  I  fcarce  know  how.  [Ajidt. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2.  Serv.  May  it  pleafe  your  honour,  lord  Lucius, 
Out  of  his  free  love,  hath  prefented  to  you 

Four  milk-white  horfes,  trapt  in  filver. 

Tim.  I  mall  accept  them  fairly  :  let  the  prefents 

Enter  a  third  Servant. 
Be  worthily  entertain'd. — How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

3.  Serv.  Pleafe  you,  my  lord,  that  honourable  gentle- 
man, lord  Lucullus,  entreats  your  company  to-morrow  to 
hunt  with  him  ;  and  has  fent  your  honour  two  brace  of 
greyhounds. 

Tim.  I'll  hunt  with  him  ;  And  let  them  be  receiv'd, 
Not  without  fair  reward. 

Flaw.  [Jfide.]  What  will  this  come  to  ? 
He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great  gifts, 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer. — 
Nor  will  he  know  his  purfe ;  or  yield  me  this, 

*  — *f 0 

Advance  this  jewel  j]  To  prefer  it  5  to  raife  it  to  honour  by  wear- 
ing it.  Johnson. 

To 
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To  mew  him  what  a- beggar  his  heart  is, 

Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wifheS  good ; 

His  promifes  fly  fo  beyond  his  ftate, 

That  what  he  fpeaks  is  all  in  debt,  he  owes 

For  every  word  ;  he  is  fo  kind,  that  he  now 

Pays  intereft  for't ;  his  land's  put  to  their  books. 

Well,  'would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  office, 

Before  I  were  forc'd  out ! 

Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed, 

Than  fuch  that  do  even  enemies  exceed. 

I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  [Exiu 

Tim.  You  do  yourfelves 
Much  wrong,  you  bate  too  much  of  your  own  merits : — 
Here,  my  lord ;  a  trifle  of  our  love. 

2.  Lord.  With  more  than  common  thanks  I  will  re- 
ceive it. 

y.  Lord.  O,  he  is  the  very  foul  of  bounty  ! 

Tim.  And  now  I  remember,  my  lord,  you  gave  good 
words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courfer  I  rode  on  :  it  is  yours, 
becaufe  you  liked  it. 

2.  Lord.  O,  I  befeech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord, 
In  that. 

Tim.  You  may  take  my  word,  my  lord  ;  I  know,  no 
man 

Can  juftly  praife,  but  what  he  does  affect : 
I  weigh  my  friend's  affection  with  mine  own  ; 
I  tell  you  true  3.    I'll  call  on  you. 

All  Lords.  O,  none  fo  welcome. 

Tim.  I  take  all  and  your  feveral  visitations 
So  kind  to  heart,  'tis  not  enough  to  give ; 
Methinks,  I  could  deal  kingdoms4  to  my  friends, 
And  ne'er  be  weary. — Alcibiades, 

3  I  tell  you  true.]  The  old  copy  reads— -77/  tell  you  true.    The  cor- 
rection was  made  by  Dr.  Johnfon.    Ma  lone. 
+  —  'til  not  enough  to  give  j 

Methinks,  I  could  deal  kingdoms — ]  What  I  have  already  giv^n, 
fays  Timon,  is  not  fufficient  on  the  occalion  :  Methinks  I  could  deal 
kingdoms,  i.  e.  I  could  dlfpenfe  them  on  every  fide  with  an  ungrudging 
dutribution,  like  that  with  which  I  could  deal  out  cards,  Stxevens. 

Thou 
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Thou  art  a  foldier,  therefore  feldom  rich, 
It  comes  in  charity  to  thee  :  for  all  thy  living 
Is  'mongft  the  dead ;  and  all  the  lands  thou  haft 
Lie  in  a  pitch'd  field. 

Ale.  Ay,  defiled  land s,  my  lord. 

1 .  Lord.  We  are  fo  virtuoufly  bound, — 
Tim.  And  fo  am  I  to  you. 

2.  Lord.  So  infinite  endear'd, — 

Tim.  All  to  you  6* — Lights,  more  lights.] 

1.  Lord.  The  beft  of  happinefs, 
Honour,  and  fortunes,  keep  with  you,  lord  Timon  t 

Tim.  Ready  for  his  friends. 

[Exeunt  Alcibiades,  Lords,  &c. 

Apem.  What  a  coil's  here  ! 
Serving  of  becks  v,  and  jutting  out  of  bums ! 
I  doubt>  whether  their  legs8  be  worth  the  fums 

That 

5  Ay,  defiled  land, — ]  This  is  the  old  reading,  which  apparently 
depends  on  a  very  low  quibble.  Alcibiades  is  told,  that  bis  ejiate  lietb 
in  a  pitch'd  field.  Now  pitch,  as  FalftarYfays,  doth  defile.  Alcibiades 
therefore  replies,  that  his  eftate  lies  in  defiled  land.  This,  as  it  hap- 
pened, was  not  underftood,  and  all  the  editors  publifhed  : 

I  defy  land, — .  Johnson. 
J  being  always  printed  in  the  old  copy  for  Ay,  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio  made  the  abfurd  alteration  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnfon. 

Ma  LONE. 

6  All  toyou*"]  i.  e»  all  good  wiflies,  or  all  happinefs  to  you.  So, 
Macbeth : 

*'  All  to  all."  Steevens. 

7  Serving  of  becks,]  Beck  means  a  falutation  made  with  the  head. 
So  Milton  : 

"  Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  fmiles." 
To  ferve  a  beck,  is  to  offer  a  falutation .  Johnson. 

To  ferve  a  beck,  means,  I  believe,  to  fay  a  courtly  obedience  to  a  nod* 
Thus,  in  The  Death  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington,  1601  : 

"  And  with  a  low  beck 

<f  Prevent  a  fharp  check." 
In  Merry  Tricks  or  Ram- Alley,  161 1,  I  find  the  fame  word  : 

*<  I  had  my  winks,  my  becks,  treads  on  the  toe." 
Again,  in  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1630: 

i(  • '  »i       wanton  looks, 

**  And  privy  becks,  favouring  incontinence." 
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That  are  given  for  'em.  Friendftiip's  full  of  dregs : 
Methinks,  falfe  hearts  fhould  never  have  found  legs. 
Thus  honeft  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court'fies. 

Tim.  Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wert  not  fullen, 
I  would  be  good  to  thee. 

Apem.  No,  I'll  nothing:  for, 
If  I  lhould  be  brib'd  too,  there  would  be  none  left 
To  rail  upon  thee ;  and  then  thou  would' ft  fin  the  fafler. 
Thou  giv'ft  fo  long,  Timon,  I  fear  me,  thou 
Wilt  give  away  thyfelf  in  paper  fhortly  • : 
What  need  thefe  feafts,  pomps,  and  vain-glories? 

Tim.  Nay,  an  you  begin  to  rail  on  fociety  once,  I  am 
fworn,  not  to  give  regard  to  you.  Farewel ;  and  come 
with  better  mufick.  [Exit. 

Apem.  So ; — 

Thou  wilt  not  hear  me  now,— thou  fhalt  not  then,  I'll 

lock 

Thy  heaven1  from  thee.    O,  that  men's  ears  mould  be 
To  counfel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery !  [Exit, 

Again,  in  Lylly's  Woman  in  the  Moon,  1597  : 

«  And  he  that  with  a  beck  controuls  the  heavens.1* 
It  happens  then  that  the  word  beck  has  no  lefs  than  four  dift!nc"t  fignl- 
locations.  In  Drayton's  Poyo/bicn,  it  is  enumerated  among  the  appel- 
lations of  fmall  fireams  of  ivater.  In  Shakfpeare's  Antony  and  Clco~ 
fatra,  it  has  its  common  meaning— -a  fign  of  invitation  made  by  the 
band.  In  Timon,  it  appears  to  denote  a  bona,  and  in  Lylly's  play,  a 
nod  of  dignity  or  command.  Steevens. 
See  Surrey's  Poems,  p.  29  : 

"  And  with  a  beckc  full  lowe  he  bowed  at  her  feete. 

Ttiwhitt. 

*  1  doubt,  whether  their  legs,  &c]  He  plays  upon  the  word  leg,  as 
it  fignifies  a  limb  and  about  or  acl  of  obeifance.  Johnbon. 

See  Vol.  V.  p.  i?o,  n.  4.  Malone. 
9  —  I  fear  me,  tbou 

Wilt  give  aiv ay  thyfelf  in  paper  fhortly  ;]  i.e.  be  ruined  by  his 
fecurities  entered  into.    War  bur  ton. 

*  Thy  heaven — ]  The  pleafure  of  being  flattered.  Johnson. 
Apemantus  never  intended  in  any  event  to  flatter  Timon,  nor  did 

Timon  expect  any  flattery  from  him.  By  his  heaven,  he  means  good 
advice,  the  only  thing  by  which  he  could  be  faved.  The  following 
lines  confirm  this  explanation.  Mason. 

ACT 
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ACT    II.    SCENE  I. 

The  fame,    A  Room  in  a  Senator's  Houfe, 
Enter  a  Senator,   with  papers  in  his  hand. 

Sen.  And  late,  five  thoufand  to  Varro ;  and  to  Ifidore, 
He  owes  nine  thoufand  ; — befides  my  former  fum, 
Which  makes  it  five  and  twenty. — Still  in  motion 
Of  raging  wafte  ?  It  cannot  hold ;  it  will  not. 
If  I  want  gold,  Ileal  but  a  beggar's  dog, 
And  give  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold: 
If  I  would  fell  my  horfe,  and  buy  twenty  more 
Better  than  he,  why,  give  my  horfe  to  Timon, 
Afk  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  foals  me,  ftraight, 
And  able  horfes 1 :  No  porter  at  his  gate  ; 
But  rather  one  that  fmiles  3,  and  Hill  invites 

All 

*  —  it  foals  me,  fraight, 

And  able  horfes :]  If  I  grve  my  horfe  to  Timon,  it  Immediately  foals, 
and  not  only  produces  more,  but  able  horfes.  The  fame  construction 
occurs  in  Much  ado  about  Nothing  :  *'  — and  men  are  only  turned  into 
tongue,  and  trim  ones  too."  Something  fimilar  occurs  alfo  in  B.  and 
Fletcher's  Humorous  Lieutenant: 

<c  ibme  twenty  young  and  handfome, 

u  As  alfo  able  maids,  for  the  court  and  fervice."  Steevens. 
Perhaps  the  letters  of  the  word  me  were  tranfpofed  at  the  prefs. 
Shakfpeare  might  have  written : 

 it  foals  ""em  ftraight, 

And  able  horfes. 

If  there  be  no  corruption  in  the  text,  the  word  tiventy  in  the  preced- 
ing line,  is  underftood  here  after  me. 

We  have  had  this  fentiment  differently  exprelTed  in  the  preceding  act: 
li  — — —  no  meed  but  he  repays 
«'  Seven-fold  above  itfelf }  no  gift  to  him, 
"  But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
"  All  ufe  of  quittance."  Malone. 
3  —  No  porter  at  kis  gate  j 

But  rather  one  that  fmiles ,  &c]  I  imagine  that  a  line  is  loft  here, 
in  which  the  behaviour  of  a  furly  porter  was  defcribed.  Johnson. 

There  is  no  occafion  to  fuppofe  the  lofs  of  a  line.  Sternnefs  was  the 
characteriftick  of  a  porter.  There  appeared  at  Killingworth  caftle, 
[i575,I  "  zforter>  tall  of  parfon,  big  of  lim,  and  Jiearn  of  coun- 
tinauns"  Farmer. 
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All  that  pafs  by.  It  cannot  hold  ;  no  reafon 
Can  found  his  ftate  in  fafety  4.  Caphis,  ho  ! 
Caphis,  I  fay ! 

Enter  Caphis. 

Caph.  Here,  fir  ;  What  is  your  pleafure  ? 

Sen.  Get  on  your  cloak,  and  hafte  you  to  lord  Timon  ; 
Importune  him  for  my  monies  ;  be  not  ceas'd5 
With  flight  denial ;  nor  then  filenc'd,  when — 
Commend  me  to  your  majier — and  the  cap 
Plays  in  the  right  hand,  thus : — but  tell  him,  firrah*, 
My  ufes  cry  to  me,  1  mull  ferve  my  turn 
Out  of  mine  own  ;  his  days  and  times  are  paft, 
And  my  reliances  on  his  frafted  dates 
Have  fmit  my  credit:  I  love,  and  honour  him; 
But  mull  not  break  my  back,  to  heal  his  finger : 
Immediate  are  my  needs ;  and  my  relief 
Mull  not  be  toft  and  turn'd  to  me  in  words, 
But  find  fupply  immediate.    Get  you  gone  : 
Put  on  a  mod  importunate  afpecl, 
A  vifage  of  demand  ;  for,  I  do  fear, 
When  every  feather  Hicks  in  his  own  wing, 

The  word  one  in  the  fecond  line  does  not  refer  to  porter,  but  means 
a  perfon.  He  has  no  ftern  forbidding  porter  at  his  gate  to  keep  people 
out,  but  a  perfon  who  invites  them  in.  Mason. 

4  — ^  no  reifon 

Can  ftund  his  Jiate  in  fafety.']  In  my  copy  of  the  firft  folio  the  word 
appears  to  be  found.  I  have  printed  found  for  the  reafon  affigned  by 
Dr.  Johnfon.  Malone. 

The  fuppofed  meaning  of  i(  Can  found  his  ftate,"  &c.  mud  be,  No 
reafon,  by  founding,  fathoming,  or  trying,  his  jiate,  can  find  it  fafe. 
But  as  the  words  (land,  they  imply,  that  no  reafon  can  fafely  found  bis 
Jiate.    I  read  thus  : 

i  no  reafon 

Can  found  his  Jiate  in  fafety* 
Reafon  cannot  find  his  fortune  to  have  any  fafe  or  folid  foundation. 

The  types  of  the  firft  printer  of  this  play  were  fo  worn  and  defaced, 
that/ and  f  are  not  always  to  be  diftinguifhed.  Johnson. 

5  —  be  not  ceas'd]  i.  e.  ftopp'd.  So,  in  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero, 
3607  : 

"  Why  fhould  Tiberius*  liberty  be  fanV."  Steevens. 
*  —  frrab,]  was  added  for  the  fake  of  the  metre  by  the  editor  of 
the  fecond  folio.  Malone. 

Lord 
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Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull  6, 
Which  flames  7  now  a  phcenix.    Get  you  gone. 
Capb.  I  go,  fir. 

Sen.  I  go,  fir  ? — take  the  bonds  along  with  you, 
And  have  the  dates  in  compt8. 
Capb.  I  will,  fir. 

Sen.  Go.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE  II. 

*Tbe  fame.    A  Hall  in  Timon's  Houfe. 

Enter  Flavius,  nvitb  many  bills  in  his  band. 

Flaw.  No  care,  no  Hop  !  fo  fenfelefs  of  expence, 
That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it, 
Nor  ceafe  his  flow  of  riot :  Takes  no  account 
How  things  go  from  him  ;  nor  refumes  no  care 
Of  what  is  to  continue ;  Never  mind 
Was  to  be  fo  unwife,  to  be  fo  kind9. 

What 

6  —  a  naked  guilt]  A  gull  is  a  bird  as  remarkable  for  the  poverty 
of  its  feathers,  as  a  phcenix  is  fuppofed  to  be  for  the  richnefs  of  its 
plumage.  Steevens. 

"  Which  fiafhes,  &c]  Which,  the  pronoun  relative,  relating  to 
things,  is  frequently  ufed,  as  in  this  inftance,  by  Shakfpeare,  inftead  of 
•who,  the  pronoun  relative,  applied  to  perfons.  The  ufe  of  the  former 
inftead  of  the  latter  is  ltill  preferved  in  the  Lord's  prayer.  Steevens. 

8  _  take  the  bonds  along  with  you. 

And  have  the  dates  in  compt.]  The  old  copy  reads— have  the  dates 
in.  Come.    The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Malone. 

Certainly,  ever  fince  bonds  were  given,  the  date  was  put  in  when  the 
bond  was  entered  into  :  and  thefe  bonds  Timon  had  already  given,  and 
the  time  limited  for  their  payment  was  lapfed.  The  Senator's  charge 
to  his  fervant  muft  be  to  the  tenouras  I  have  amended  the  text  j  Take 
good  notice  of  the  dates,  for  the  better  computation  of  the  intereft  due 
upon  them.  Theobald. 

Theobald's  emendation  may  be  fupported  by  the  following  inftance 
in  Macbeth  : 

"  Have  theirs,  themfelves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in  compt. 

Steevens. 

9  ' —  Never  mind 

Was  to  be  fc  uniuife,  to  be  fo  kir.d.~\  Nothing  can  be  worfe,  or 
more  obfcurely  exprefled  :  and  all  for  the  fake  of  a  wretched  rhime. 
To  make  it  fenfe  and  grammar,  it  mould  be  fupplied  thus : 
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What  {hall  be  done  ?  He  ivill  not  hear,  till  feel  : 
I  muft  be  round  with  him,  now  he  comes  from  hunting. 
Fye,  fye,  fye,  fye  ! 
Enter  Cap  his,  and  the  fer-vants  of  Ifidore  and  Varro. 

Capb.  Good  even,  Varro 1 :  What, 
You  come  for  money  ? 

-        Never  mind 

Was  [made]  to  be  fo  unwife,  [in  order]  to  be  fo  kind, 
i.  e.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  a  profufe  mind,  never  before  endowed 
any  man  with  fo  large  a  fliare  of  folly.    War  bur  ton. 

Of  this  mode  of  expreffion,  conversation  affords  many  examples  :  "  I 
was  always  to  be  blamed,  whatever  happened."  "  I  am  in  the  lottery, 
but  I  was  always  to  craw  blanks."  Johnson. 

1  Good  even,  Varro  :]  It  is  obfervable,  that  this  good  evening  is  be- 
fore dinner  :  for  Timon  tells  Alcibiades,  that  they  will  go  forth  again 
as  foon  as  dinner's  done,  which  may  prove  that  by  dinner  our  author 
meant  not  the  ccena  of  ancient  times,  but  the  mid  day's  repaft,  I  do 
not  fuppofe  the  paflage  corrupt :  fuch  inadvertencies  neither  author  nor 
editor  can  efcape. 

There  is  another  remark  to  be  made.  Varro  and  Ifidore  fink  a  few 
lines  afterwards  into  the  fervants  of  Varro  and  Ifidore.  Whether  fer- 
vants,  in  our  author's  time,  took  the  names  of  their  matters,  I  know 
not.    Perhaps  it  is  a  flip  of  negligence.  Johnson. 

In  like  manner  in  the  fourth  fcene  of  the  next  aft  the  fervant  of 
Lucius  is  called  by  his  matter's  name}  but  our  author's  intention  is 
fufficiendy  manifefted  by  the  ftage-direftion  in  the  fourth  fcene  of  the 
third  aft,  where  we  find  in  the  firft  folio,  (p.  86.  col.  2.)  *'  Enter 
Varro's  man,  meeting  others."  I  have  therefore  in  the  prefent  edition 
always  annexed  Serv.  to  the  name  of  the  matter.  Malone. 

In  the  oldcopy  it  ftands :  Enter  C  aphis,  Ifidore,  and  Varro,  Stejv. 

Good  even,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  lefs  accurately  written,  Good  den, 
was  the  ufual  lalutation  from  noon,  the  moment  that  Good. morrow 
became  improper.  This  appears  plainly  from  the  following  paflage. 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Aft  II.  fc.  iv  : 

"  Nurje.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

"  Mercutio.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 

u  Nor,  Is  It  good  den  ? 

M  Merc,  'Tis  no  lefs  I  tell  you  j  for  the  hand  of  the 

dial  is  now  upon  ....  noon," 

So,  in  Hamlet's  greeting  to  Marcellus.  Aft  I.  fc.  i.  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  and  Dr.  Warburton,  not  being  aware,  I  prefume,  of  this  wide 
fenfe  of  Good  even,  have  altered  it  to  Good  morning ;  without  any 
necettity,  as  from  the  courfe  of  the  incidents,  precedent  and  fubfequent, 
the  day  may  well  befuppofed  to  be  tura'd  of  nan,  Ttawhjtt. 

Far, 
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Far.  Serv,  Is't  not  your  bufinefs  too? 
Caph,  It  is ; — And  yours  too,  Ifidore  ? 
IJid.  Ser<v,  It  is  fo. 

Caph,  'Would  we  were  all  difcharg'd  \ 
Far,  Serv.  I  fear  it. 
Caph,  Here  comes  the  lord. 

Enter  TiuoN,  Alcibiades,  and  Lords,  &c. 

Tim,  So  foon  as  dinner's  done,  we'll  forth  again  %9 
My  Alcibiades. — With  me  ?  What  is  your  will  ? 
Caph,  My  lord,  here  is  a  note  of  certain  dues* 
Tim.  Dues  }  Whence  are  you  ? 
Caph,  Of  Athens  here,  my  lord, 
Tim,  Go  to  m^fteward. 

Caph,  Pleafe  it' your  lordfliip,  he  hath  put  me  off 
To  the  fucceffion  of  new  days  this  month : 
My  mafter  is  awak'd  by  great  occafion, 
To  call  upon  his  own  ;  and  humbly  prays  you, 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you'll  fuit 3, 
In  giving  him  his  right. 

Tim.  Mine  honeft  friend, 
I  pr'ythee,  but  repair  to  me  next  morning. 

Caph.  Nay,  good  my  lord,— 

Tim,  Contain  thyfelf,  good  friend. 

Far,  Serv,  One  Varro's  fervant,  my  good  lord,— 

I/id,  Ser*u,  From  Ifidore ; 

a  we'll forth  again,]  i.  e.  to  hunting,  from  which  diverfion  v/e 
find  by  Flavius's  fpeech  he  was  juft  returned.  It  may  be  here  obferved, 
that  in  our  author's  time  it  was  the  cuftom  to  hunt  as  well  after  dinner 
as  before.  Thus,  in  Laneham's  Account  of  the  Entertainment  at  Kenel- 
nusrtb  Cajile,  we  find  that  Queen  Elizabeth  always  while  there,  hunted 
in  the  afternoon.  "  Monday  was  hot,  and  therefore  her  highnefs  kepC 
in  till  Jive  o'clock  in  the  evening  5  what  time  it  pleafed  her  to  ryde  forth 
into  the  chafe,  to  hunt  the  hart  of  fors  j  which  found  anon,  and 
after  fore  chafed,"  &c.  Again;  "  Monday  the  18  of  this  July,  the 
weather  being  hot,  her  highnefs  kept  the  caftle  for  coolnefs  till  about 
five  o'clock,  her  majefty  in  the  chafe  hunted  the  hart  (as  before)  of 
fors."    So,  in  Tancred  and  Gijmund,  1592,  Act  II.  fc.  i : 

"  He  means  this  evening  in  the  park  to  hunt."  Reed. 

*  That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you'll  fuit,]  i.  e.  that  you  will 
behave  on  this  occafion  in  a  manner  confiftent  with  your  other  noble 
qualities.  Stseyenso 

Da  He 
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He  humbly  prays  your  fpeedy  payment, — 

Caph.  If  you  did  know,  my  lord,  my  matter's  wants,— 

Far.  Serv.  'Twas  due  on  forfeiture,  my  lord,  fix  weeks, 
And  paft. — 

Ifid.  Ser<v.  Your  fteward  puts  me  ofF,  my  lord ; 
And  I  am  fent  exprefsly  to  your  lordfhip. 

Tim.  Give  me  breath  : — 
I  do  befeech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  on; 

[Exeunt  Alcibiades,  and  Lords, 
I'll  wait  upon  you  inftantly. — Come  hither,  pray  you. 

[to  Flavius. 

How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  encounter'd, 
With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broken  bonds4, 
And  the  detention  of  long-fince-due  debts, 
Againft  my  honour? 

Flaw.  Pleafe  you,  gentlemen, 
The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  bufinefs : 
Your  importunacy  ceafe,  till  after  dinner  ; 
That  I  may  make  his  lordihip  underftand 
Wherefore  you  are  not  paid. 

Tim.  Do  fo,  my  friends : 
See  them  well  entertain'd.  [Exit  Timon. 

Fla-v.  Pray  draw  near.  [Exit  Flavius. 

£«/^r  Apemaktus,  and  a  Fool5 . 

Caph.  Stay,  (lay,  here  comes  the  fool  with  Apeman- 
tus ;  let's  have  fome  fport  with  'em. 

4-  — of  date-broken  bonds,]  The  old  copy  reads— of  debt  broken 
bonds.  For  the  emendation  now  made  I  am  anfwerable  j  to  which  I 
ftiould  not  have  ventured  to  give 'a  place  in  the  text,  but  that  fome 
emendat'on  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  this  appears  to  be  eftablifhed 
beyond  a  doubt  by  a  former  line  in  the  preceding  fcene  : 
"  And  my  reliances  on  his  fraSied  dates.''' 

The  transcriber's  ear  deceived  him  here  as  in  many  other  places. 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  !fnd  the  fubfequent  editors  evaded  the  difficulty 
by  omitting  the  corrupted  word,  debt.  Maloke. 

5  Enter  Apemantusy  and  a  Fool.]  I  fufpect  fome  fcene  to  be  loft,  in 
which  the  entrance  of  the  fool,  and  the  page  that  follows  him,  was 
prepared  by  fome  introductory  dialogue,  in  which  the  audience  was  in- 
formed that  they  were  the  fool  and  page  of  Phrynia,  Timandra,  or  fome 
other  courtefan,  upon  the  knowledge  of  which  depends  the  greater  part 
of  the  enfuing  jocularity.  Johnson. 

Far. 
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Var.  Serv.  Hang  him,  he'll  abufe  us. 
I/id.  Serv.  A  plague  upon  him,  dog! 
Var.  Serv.  How  doft,  fool  ? 
Apem,  Doft  dialogue  with  thy  ftiadow  ? 
Var.  Serv.  I  fpeak  not  to  thee. 

Apem.  No,  'tis  to  thyfelf. — Come  away.  [To  theFool, 
IJid.  Serv.  [to  Var.  Serv.]  There's  the  fool  hangs  on 

your  back  already. 

Apem.  No,  thou  ftand'ft  ungle,  thou  art  not  on  him 

yet. 

Caph.  Where's  the  fool  now  ? 

Apem.  He  laft  afk'd  the  queftion. — Poor  rogues,  and 
ufurers'  men !  bawds  between  gold  and  want6  I 
All  Serv.  What  are  we,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem.  Affes. 
All  Serv.  Why} 

Apem.  That  you  afk  me,  what  you  are,  and  do  not 
know  yourfelves. — Speak  to  'em,  fool. 

Fool.  How  do  you,  gentlemen? 

All  Serv.  Gramercies,  good  fool:  How  does  your 
miftrefs  ? 

6  Poor  rogues,  and  ufurers'  men!  bawds,  &c]  This  is  faid  fo  ab- 
ruptly, that  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  mifplaced,  and  would  regulate 
the  paflage  thus ; 

Caph.  Where's  the  fool  now  ? 

Apem.  He  laji  afCd  the  quejllon.  - 

All.  What  are  we,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  AJj'es. 

All.  Why  f 

Apem.  "That  you  ajk  me  what  you  are,  and  do  not  know  your- 
felves.    Poor  rogues,  and  ufurers*  men  !  bawds  between  gold  and 
want!  Speak,  &c. 
Thus  every  word  will  have  its  proper  place.    Tt  is  likely  that  the 
paflage  tranfpofed  was  forgot  in  the  copy,  and  inferted  in  the  margin, 
perhaps,  a  little  befide  the  proper  place,  whicK  the  tranfcriber  want- 
ing either  Ikill  or  care  to  obferve,  wrote  it  where  it  now  ftands. 

Johnson. 

The  tranfpofition  propofed  is  unneceflary.  Apemantus  does  not 
addrefs  thefe  words  to  any  of  the  others,  but  mutters  them  to  him- 
felf  j  fo  that  they  do  not  enter  into  the  dialogue  or  compofe  a  part 
•f  it,  Mason. 


Fool. 
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Fool,  She's  e'en  fetting  on  water  to  fcald  fuch  chickens 
as  you  are7.    'Would,  we  could  lee  you  at  Corinth8, 
Apem.  Good !  gramercy. 

Enter  Page. 

Fool.  Look  you,  here  comes  my  miftrefs'  page  9. 
Page,  [to  the  Fool.]  Why,  how  now,  captain  ?  what  do 
you  in  this  wife  company  ?— How  doft  thou,  Apemantus  ? 

7  She's  e'en  Jetting  on  water  to  fcald,  &c]  The  old  name  for  the 
«3ifeafe  get  at  Corinth  was  the  brenning,  and  a  fenfe  of  fcalding  is  one 
of  its  firft  fymptoms.  Johnson. 

The  fame  thought  appears  in  the  Old  Law,  by  Maflingert 
*(  — —  look  parboil'd 

"  As  if  they  came  from  Cupid's  fcalding  houfe."  Steeven-s, 

8  ''Would  ive  could  fee  you  at  Corinth,]  A  cant  name  for  a  bawdy- 
houfe,  I  fuppofe,  from  the  difTolutenefs  of  that  ancient  Greek  cityj 
of  which  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  has  thefe  words  :  **  Corinthi  fu~ 
-per  milleproftituta  in  tempi*  Veneris  ajfidua?  degere,  &  infiammata  libidine 
quaftui  meretricio  operant  dare,  et  velut  jacrorum  miniftra  Dea  famulari 
folebant."  Milton,  in  his  Apology  for  Smeclymnuus,  fays  :  fi  Or  fearch- 
ing  for  me  at  the  Bordellos,  where,  It  may  be,  he  has  loft  himfelf,  and 
raps  up,  without  pity,  the  fage  and  rheumatick  old  prelatefs,  with  all 
her  young  Corinthian  laity,  to  enquire  for  fuch  a  one."  Warburton, 

See  Vol.  V.  p.  164,  n.  2.  Malone. 

9  my  miftrefs' page.]  In  the  firft  paflage  the  Fool  fpeaks  of  his 
mafter,  in  the  fecond  [as  exhibited  in  the  modern  editions]  of  his 
miftrefs.  In  the  old  copy  it  is  maftsr  in  both  places.  It  mould  rather, 
perhaps,  be  miftrefs  in  both,  as  it  is  in  a  following  and  a  preceding 
paflage : 

"  All.  How  does  your  miftrefs  ?*' 

"  Fool.  My  miftrefs  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool."  Ste evens. 
I  have  not  hefitated  to  print  miftrefs  in  both  places.  Mafler  was 
frequently  printed  in  the  old  copy  inftead  of  miftrefs,  and  vice  verfa, 
from  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  an  M  only,  which  ftood  in  the  Mi's, 
•cf  Shakfpeare's  time  either  for  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  the  copyift 
or  printer  completed  the  word  without  attending  to  the  context.  This 
abbreviation  is  found  in  Coriolanus,  folio,  1613,  P*  21  : 

"  Where's  Cotus  ?  My  M.  calls  for  him." 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  the  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  1623: 

"  What  ho,  M.  [Mafter]  Lorenzo,  and  M.  [Miftrefs]  Lorenzo.** 
In  Vol.  III.    p.  267,  n.  4,  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  130,  n.6,  are  found 
corruptions  fimilar  to  the  preient,  in  confequence  of  the  printer's  com- 
pleting the  abbreviated  word  of  the  Mf.  improperly,    Mai  one. 

4  Aptm. 
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Apem.  'Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth  that  I  might 
anfwer  thee  profitably. 

Page.  Pr'ythee,  Apemantus,  read  me  the  fuperfcrip* 
tion  of  thefe  letters  ;  I  know  not  which  is  which. 

Apem.  Canft  not  read  ? 

Page.  No. 

Apem.  There  will  little  learning  die  then,  that  day 
thou  art  hang'd.  This  is  to  lord  Timon  ;  this  to  Alci- 
biades.  Go ;  thou  waft  born  a  baftard,  and  thou'lt  die 
a  bawd. 

Page.  Thou  waft  whelp5  d  a  dog  ;  and  thou  lhalt  famifh, 
a  dog's  death.    Anfwer  not,  I  am  gone.  \Exit, 

Apem.  Even  fo,  thou  out-run'ft  grace.  Fool,  I  will  go 
with  you  to  lord  Timon's. 

Fool.  Will  you  leave  me  there  ? 

Apem.  If  Timon  ftay  at  home. — You  three  ferve  three 
ufurers? 

All  Serv.  Ay  ;  'would  they  ferve d  us ! 
Apem.  So  would  I, — as  good*a  trick  3s  ever  hangman 
ferved  thief. 

Fool.  Are  you  three  ufurers'  men  ? 
All  Ser-u.  Ay,  fool. 

Fool.  I  think,  no  ufurer  but  has  a  fool  to  his  fervant  : 
My  miftrefs  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool.  When  men  come 
to  borrow  of  your  matters,  they  approach  fadly,  and  go 
away  merry ;  but  they  enter  my  miftrefs'  houfe  *  merrily, 
and  go  away  fadly  :  The  reafon  of  this  ? 

Far.  Serv.  I  could  render  one. 

Apem.  Do  it  then,  that  we  may  account  thee  a  whore- 
mafter,  and  a  knave  ;  which  notwithftanding,  thou  malt 
be  no  lefs  efteemed. 

Far.  Serv.  What  is  a  whore- m after,  fool  ? 

Fool.  A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  fomething  like  thee, 
*Tis  a  fpirit:  fometime,  it  appears  like  a  lord;  fome- 

1  — .  my  miftrefs'  houfe — ]  Here  again  the  old  copy  reads — mafter's* 
I  have  corrected  it  for  the  reafon  already  afiigned.  The  context  puts 
the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.  Mr.  Theobald,  I  find,  had  filently  made 
the  fame  emendation  j  but  in  fubfequent  editions  the  corrupt  reading 
of  the  old  copy  was  again  reftored,  Maions, 

time, 
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time,  like  a  lawyer ;  fometime,  like  a  philofopher,  with 
two  ilones  more  than  his  artificial  one  2 :  He  is  very  of- 
ten like  a  knight ;  and,  generally,  in  all  fhapes,  that 
man  goes  up  and  down  in,  from  fourfcore  to  thirteen, 
this  fpirit  walks  in. 

Far.  Serv.  Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool. 

Fool.  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wife  man :  as  much  foolery 
as  I  have,  fo  much  wit  thou  lack'ft. 

Apem.  That  anfwer  might  have  become  Apemantus. 

All.  Ser<v.  Afide,  afide;  here  comes  lordTimon. 

Re-enter  Timon,  WFlavius. 
Apem,  Come  with  me,  fool,  come. 
Fcol.  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  brother,  and 
woman ;  fometime,  the  philofopher. 

[Exeunt  Apemantus  and  Fool. 
Fla.  Pray  you,  walk  near  ;  I'll  fpeak  with  you  anon. 

[Exeunt  Serv. 

Tim.  You  make  me  marvel :  Wherefore,  ere  this  time, 
Had  you  not  fully  laid  my  ftate  before  me  ; 
That  I  might  fo  have  rated  my  expence, 
As  1  had  leave  of  means  ? 

Flav.  You  would  not  hear  me, 
At  many  leifures  I  propos'd. 

Tim.  Go  to : 
Perchance,  fome  fingle  vantages  you  took, 
When  my  indifpofition  put  you  back  ; 
And  that  unaptnefs  made  your  minifter3, 
Thus  to  excufe  yourfelf. 

Fla-v.  O  my  good  lord ! 
At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts, 
Laid  them  before  you ;  you  would  throw  them  off, 
And  fay,  you  found  them  in  mine  honefty. 

1  —  bis  artificial  one :"]  Meaning  the  celebrated  philofopher*s  ftone, 
which  was  in  thofe  times  much  talked  of.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was 
one  of  thofe  who  loft  confiderable  fums  in  feeking  of  it.  Johnson. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  was  one  of  the  laft  eminent  men  who  entertained 
hopes  of  being  fuccefsful  in  this  purfuit.  His  laboratory  was  at  Poplar, 
a  village  near  London,  and  is  now  converted  into  a  garden  houfe.  Steev. 

3  —  made  your  minijler,]  The  conftruttion  is  ;  And  made  that  un- 
tftnef: your  ininijicr.  Malone. 

When, 
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When,  for  feme  trifling  prefent,  you  have  bid  me 
Return  fo  much  *,  I  have  Ihook  my  head,  and  wept ; 
Yea,  'gainli  the  authority  of  manners,  pray'd  you 
To  hold  your  hand  more  clofe :  I  did  endure 
Not  feldom,  nor  no  flight  checks ;  when  I  have 
Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  eftate, 
And  your  great  flow  of  debts.    My  lov'd  lord, 
Though  you  hear  now,  (too  late  I)  yet  now's  a  time, 
The  greateft  of  your  having  4  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  prefent  debts. 

Tim.  Let  all  my  land  be  fold. 

FIa<v.  'Tis  all  engag'd,  fome  forfeited  and  gone; 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  flop  the  mouth 
Of  prefent  dues:  the  future  comes  apace: 
What  fiiall  defend  the  interim  ?  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reckoning 5  ? 

Tim.  To  Lacedasmon  did  my  land  extend. 

Flav.  O  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  word6  ; 
Were  it  all  yours,  to  give  it  in  a  breath, 
How  quickly  were  it  gone  ? 

Tim.  You  tell  me  true. 

Flav.  If  you  fufpeel:  my  hufbandry,  or  falfhood, 

*  Return  fo  much, — ]  He  does  not  mean  fo  great  a  fum,  but  a 
certain  fum,  as  it  might  happen  to  be.  Our  author  frequently  ufes 
this  kind  of  expreffion.  See  a  note  on  the  words— -u  with  jo  many 
talents,"  p.  54,  n.  6.  Malone. 

4  Though  you  hear  now,  (too  late  !)  yet  noivt%  a  time9 

The  greateft  of  your  having,  &c]  Though  you  now  at  laft  liften 
to  my  remonftrances,  yet  now  your  affairs  are  in  fuch  a  ftate  that  the 
whole  of  your  remaining  fortune  will  fcarce  pay  half  your  debts.  You 
are  therefore  wife  too  late.    Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  : 

Though  you  hear  now,  yet  now's  too  late  a  time,-^ 
and  his  emendation  has  been  adopted  in  the  late  editions.    But  it  is 
certainly  unneceffary.  Malone. 

5  What  pall  defend  the  interim  ?  and  at  length 

Hoiv  goes  our  reckoning  ?~\  How  will  you  be  able  to  fubfift  in  the 
time  intervening  between  the  payment  of  the  prefent  demands  (which 
your  whole  fubftance  will  hardly  fatisfy)  and  the  claim  of  future  dues, 
for  which  you  have  no  fund  whatfoever  5  and  finally  on  the  fettlement 
of  all  accounts  in  what  a  wretched  plight  will  you  be  ?  Malone. 

6  ^  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  hut  a  word ;]  The  meaning  is,  as  the 
world  itfelf  may  be  comprifed  in  a  word,  you  might  give  it  away  in  a 
breath.  Warsurtoni 

Call 
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Call  me  before  the  exa&eft  auditors, 
And  fet  me  on  the  proof.    So  the  gods  blefs  me, 
When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppreft 
With  riotous  feeders 7 ;  when  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  fpilth  of  wine  ;  when  every  room 
Hath  blaz'd  with  lights,  and  bray'd  with  minftrelfy  ; 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wafleful  cock  8, 
And  fet  mine  eyes  at  flow. 
Tim.  Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Flau.  Heavens,  have  I  faid,  the  bounty  of  this  lord! 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  flaves,  and  peafants, 
This  night  englutted  !  Who  is  not  Timon's  ? 
What  heart,  head,  fword,  force,  means,  but  is  lord  Ti- 

mon's  ? 

Great  Timon,  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timon? 

Ah  !  when  the  means  are  gone,  that  buy  this  praife, 

7  With  riotous  feeders  ;]  Feeders  are  fervants,  whofe  low  debauche- 
ries are  pradtifed  in  the  offices  of  a  houfe.  See  a  note  on  Anton-;  and 
Cleopatra,  Act  III.  fc.xi  :  u  — one  who  looks  on  feeders"  it  ap- 
pears that  what  we  now  call  offices,  were  anciently  called  bcufes  of 
offices.  So,  in  Chaucer's  Clerkes  Tate,  late  edit.  v.  814c  : 
"  Hcufts  of  office  (tufted  with  plentee 

il  Ther  maylt  thou  fee  of  deinteous  vittaHle."  Steevens. 
*  —  a  ivajleful  cock,']  1.  e.  a  cockloft,  &  garret.    And  a  loajleful 
cock,  fignifies  a  garret  lying  in  wafte,  neglected,  put  to  no  ufe. 

Han  me  r. 

Hanmer's  explanation  is  received  by  Dr.  Warburton,  yet  I  think 
them  both  apparently  miftaken.  A  ivajleful cock  is  a  cock  or  pipe  with 
a  turning  ftopple  running  to  ivajle.  In  this  fenfe,  both  the  terms  have 
their  ufual  meaning  j  but  I  know  no:  that  cock  is  ever  ufed  for  cockloft, 
or  ivajleful  for  lying  in  ivajle,  or  that  lying  in  walle  is  at  all  a  phraie. 

Johnson. 

Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  prcfent  paflage,  it  is  certain,  that 
lying  in  ivajle  is  ftili  a  very  common  phrafe.  Farmer. 

A  ivajleful  cockh  what  we  now  call  aw aft [e  pipe  ;  a  pipe  which  is 
continually  running,  and  thereby  prevents  the  overflow  of  cifterns  and 
other  refervoirs,  by  carrying  ofY  their  fuperfluous  water.  This  circum- 
ftance  ferved  to  keep  the  idea  of  Timon's  unceafing  prodigality  in  the 
mind  of  the  fteward,  while  its  remotenefs  from  the  fcenes  of  luxury 
within  the  houfe,  was  favourable  to  meditation.  Collins. 

The  reader  will  have  a  perfect  notion  of  the  method  taken  by  Mr. 
Pope  in  his  edition,  when  he  is  informed  that,  for  ivajleful  cock,  that 
editor  reads— lonely  room.    Ma  lone. 

The 
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The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praife  is  made : 
Feaft-won,  fait-loft ;  one  cloud  of  winter  mowers, 
Thefe  flies  are  couch'd. 

Tim.  Come,  fermon  me  no  further  : 
No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  pafs'd  my  heart ; 
Unwifely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given9. 
Why  doll  thou  weep  ?  Canft  thou  the  confcience  lack, 
To  think  I  mall  lack  friends  ?  Secure  thy  heart  j 
If  I  would  broach  the  veffels  of  my  love, 
And  try  the  argument 1  of  hearts  by  borrowing, 
Men,  and  men's  fortunes,  could  I  frankly  ufe, 
As  I  can  bid  thee  fpeak. 

Flaw.  AiTurance  blefs  your  thoughts  ! 

Tim.  And,  in  fome  fort,  thefe  wants  of  mine  are  crown'd, 
That  I  account  them  blefiings  ;  for  by  thefe 
Shall  I  try  friends :  You  mail  perceive,  how  you 
Miftake  my  fortunes  ;  1  am  wealthy  in  my  friends, 
Withjn  there, — Flaminius 2  I  Servilius  ! 

fff/;r  Flaminius,  Servilius,  and  other  Servants. 
Ser-v.  My  lord,  my  lord, — 

Tim.  I  will  difpatch  you  fever  ally, — You,  to  lord  Lu- 

9  No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  pafs'd  my  heart ; 

Univifely,  not  ignobly^  have  I  given.]  Every  reader  mufr.  rejoice 
In  this  circumllance  of  comfort  which  prefents  itfelf  to  Timon,  who, 
although  beggar'd  through  want  of  prudence,  confoles  himfelf  with 
reflection  that  his  ruin  was  not  brought  on  by  the  purfuit  of  guilty 
pleafures.  Steevens. 

*  And  try  the  argument — "]  The  licentioufnefs  of  our  author  force* 
us  often  upon  far  fetched  expofitions.  Arguments  may  mean  con- 
tents, as  the  arguments  of  a  book  j  or  for  evidences  and  proofs. 

Johnson. 

The  matter  contained  in  a  poem  or  play  was  in  our  author's  time 
commonly  thus  denominated.  The  contexts  of  his  Rape  of  Lucrece, 
which  he  certainly  publiflied  himfelf,  he  calls  The  Argument.  Hence 
undoubtedly  his  ufe  of  the  word.  If  I  would,  fays  Timon,  by  bor- 
rowing, try  of  what  men's  hearts  are  compofed,  what  they  have  in 
them,  &c.  The  old  copy  reads — argument,  not,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  fup- 
jofed,  arguments.    Ma  lone. 

2  —  Flaminius ! — ]  The  old  copy  has  Flavius.  The  correction  was 
made  by  Mr.  Rowe.  The  error  probably  arofe  from  Fla.  only  being 
fct  dgwn  ic  the  Mf.  Malqn*. 

cius, — 
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cius, — to  lord  Lucullus  you  ;  I  hunted  with  his  honour 
to-day  ; — You,  to  Sempronius  ; — commend  me  to  their 
loves ;  and,  I  am  proud,  fay,  that  my  occafions  have 
found  time  to  ufe  them  toward  a  fupply  of  money  :  let 
the  requelt  be  fifty  talents. 

Flam.  As  you  have  faid,  my  lord. 

Fla<v.  Lord  Lucius,  and  Lucullus  ?  humph  !  \_AJide. 

Tim.  Go  you,  fir,  [to  another  Serv.  ]  to  the  fenators, 
(Of  whom,  even  to  the  ftate's  beft  health,  I  have 
Deferv'd  this  hearing,)  bid  'em  fend  o'  the  inftant 
A  thoufand  talents  to  me. 

Flan}.  I  have  been  bold, 
(For  that  I  knew  it  the  moll  general  way3,) 
To  them  to  ufe  your  lignet,  and  your  name ; 
But  they  do  make  their  heads,  and  I  am  here 
No  richer  in  return. 

Tim.  Is't  true  ?  can  it  be? 

Fla<v.  They  anfwer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice. 
That  now  they  are  at  fall,  want  treafure,  cannot 
Do  what  they  would  ;  are  forry — you  are  honourable,— 
But  yet  they  could  have  wilh'd — they  know  not — 
Something  hath  been  amifs — a  noble  nature 
•   May  catch  a  wrench — would  all  were  well — 'tis  pity— 
And  fo,  intending  other  ferious  matters4, 
After  diftafteful  looks,  and  thefe  hard  fractions5, 

3  —  I  knew  it  the  moji  general  way,)}  General  is  not  fpeedy,  but 
compendious,  the  way  to  try  many  at  a  time.  Johnson. 

4  —intending — j  is  regarding,  turning  tbeir  notice  to  other  things. 

Johnson. 

To  intend  and  to  attend  had  anciently  the  fame  meaning.    So,  in 
the  Spani/h  Curate  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

"  Cood  fir,  intend  this  bufinefs."  Steevens. 
So,  in  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  Sec.  1595: 

u  Tell  this  man  that  I  am  going  to  dinner  to  my  lord  maior,  and 
that  I  can  not  now  intend  his  tittle-tattle." 

Again,  in  Pafquil"s  Nigbt-Cap,  a  poem,  1623: 

"  For  we  have  many  fecret  ways  to  fpend, 

c<  Which  are  not  fit  our  hufbands  mould  intend."  Malone. 

5  —-and  tbefe  hard  fractions,]  Broken  hints,  interrupted  fentences, 
abrupt  remarks.  Johnson. 

With 
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With  certain  half-caps6,  and  cold-movings  nods7, 
They  froze  me  into  filence. 

Tim*  You  gods  reward  them  !— *• 
'Pr'ythee,  man,  look  cheerly  :  Thefe  old  fellows  have 
Their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary  8  : 
Their  blood  is  cak'd,  'tis  col'd,  it  feldom  flows ; 
'Tis  lack  of  kindly  warmth,  they  are  not  kind  ; 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth, 
Is  fafhion'd  for  the  journey,  dull,  and  heavy9. — 
Go  toVentidius, — [to  a  Serv.]  Pr'ythee,  [to  Flavius.]  be 
not  fad, 

Thou  art  true,  and  honeft;  ingenuoufly  T  fpeak, 

No  blame  belongs  to  thee  : — [to  Serv.]  Ventidius  lately 

Bury'd  his  father  ;  by  whofe  death,  he's  ftepp'd 

Into  a  great  eftate  :  when  he  was  poor, 

Imprifon'd,  and  in  fcarcity  of  friends, 

I  clear'd  him  with  five  talents :  Greet  him  from  me; 

Bid  him  fuppofe,  fome  good  necefiity 

Touches  his  friend  %  which  craves  to  be  remernber'd 

6  —  half -caps,]  A  half-cap  is  a  cap  fiightly  moved,  not  put  off. 

Joan  son. 

7  mm  cold-moving  nods,"]  By  cold-moving  I  do  not  underftand  with 
Mr.  Theobald,  chilling  or  cold-producing  nods,  but  a  flight  motioa 
of  the  head,  without  any  warmth  or  cordiality. 

Cold-moving  is  the  fame  as  coldly-moving.  So— perpetual  fober 
gods,  (or— -perpetually  fober  j  lazy-pacing  clouds,— 'loving-jealous,-— 
Jlattering-fiveet,  &c— -Such  diftant  and  uncourteous  falutations  are 
properly  termed  cold-moving,  as  proceeding  from  a  cold  and  unfriendly 
difpofition.  Malone. 

8  — in  them  hereditary  :]  Hereditary,  for  by  natural  conftitution. 
But  fome  diftempers  of  natural  conftitution  being  called  hereditary ,  he 
calls  their  ingratitude  fo.    War  bur  ton. 

9  And  nature,  as  it  groivs  again  toivard  earth, 

Is  fajhiond  for  the  journey,  dull  and  heavy. — ]  The  fame  thought 
eccurs  in  The  Wife  for  a  Month  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 
"  Befide,  the  fair  foul's  old  too,  it  grows  covetous, 
t(  Which  fkevos  all  honour  is  departed  from  us, 
il  And  ive  are  earth  again ."  Steevens. 
1  Bid  him  fuppofe,  fome  good  neceffuy 

Touches  his  friend,]  Goody  as  it  may  afford  Ventidius  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercifing  his  bounty,  and  relieving  his  friend,  in  return  for 
his  former  kindneis  :  or,  fome  honeft  necetfity,  not  the  confequence 
of  a  villainous  and  ignoble  bounty.  I  rather  think  this  latter  is  the 
meaning.  MalonE. 

Vol.  VIII.  E  With 
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With  thofe  five  talents : — that  had,  [to  Flavius]  give  it 
thefe  fellows 

To  whom  'tis  inftant  due.  Ne'er  fpeak,  or  think, 
That  Timon's  fortunes  'mong  his  friends  can  fink. 

Flav,  I  would,  I  could  not  think  it ;  That  thought  i» 
bounty's  foe ; 

Being  free1  itfelf,  it  thinks  all  others  fo.  [Exeunt, 


ACT   III.     SCENE  I. 

The  fame.    A  Room  in  Lucullus's  Houfe, 
Flaminius  waiting.    Enter  a  Servant  to  him. 
Ser-v.  I  have  told  my  lord  of  you,  he  is  coming  down 
to  you. 

Flam,  I  thank  you,  fir. 

Enter  Lucullus. 
Serif,  Here's  my  lord. 

Lucul,  [Jfide.]  One  of  lord  Timon's  men?  a  gift,  I 
warrant.  Why,  this  hits  right ;  I  dreamt  of  a  filver 
bafon  and  ewer*  to-night.  Flaminius,  honeft  Flaminius  ; 
you  are  very  refpettively  welcome,  fir3. — Fill  me  fome 
wine. —  [Exit  Servant.]  And  how  does  that  honourable, 
complete,  free-hearted  gentleman  of  Athens,  thy  very 
bountiful  good  lord  and  matter  ? 

Flam.  His  health  is  well,  fir. 

a  Fr«,]  is  liberal,  not  parfimonlous.  Johnson. 
*  —  a  Jih<er  bafon  and  ewer — ]  Thefe  utenfils  of  filver  being  much 
in  requeft  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  he  has,  as  ufual,  not  fcrupled  to  place 
them  in  the  houfe  of  an  Athenian  nobleman.     So  again,  in  Ike 
Taming  of  the  Skrew  : 

ft   my  houfe  within  the  city 

«  Is  richly  furniflied  with  plate  and  gold  ; 
"  Bafons  and  ewers  to  lave  her  dainty  hands.'* 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  292,  n.  3.  Maloke. 

3  —  very  refpedlivcly  welcome,  &c]  i.  e.  refpe&fully.     So,  Ln, 

K.  John  ; 

"  'Tis  too  r;'ptFt\ve"  Sec.  Ste£"vens. 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  456,  n.  S,  Malone, 

Lucul, 
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Liicul.  I  am  right  glad  that  his  health  is  well,  f:r:  And 
what  haft  thou  there  under  thy  cloak,  pretty  Flaminius  r 

Flam.  'Faith,  nothing  but  an  empty  box,  fir  ;  which* 
in  my  lord's  behalf,  I  come  to  entreat  your  honour  to 
fupply  ;  who,  having  great  and  inftant  occafion  to  ufe 
fifty  talents,  hath  fent  to  your  lordfhip  to  furnifh  him ; 
nothing  doubting  your  prefent  afMance  therein. 

LucuL  La,  la,  la,  la, — nothing  doubting,  fays  he?  alas, 
good  lord!  a  noble  gentleman  'tis,  if  he  would  not  keep 
fo  good  a  houfe.  Many  a  time  and  often  I  have  dined  with 
him,  and  told  him  on't ;  and  come  again  to  fupper  to 
him,  of  purpofe  to  have  himfpend  lefs :  and  yet  he  would 
embrace  no  counfel,  take  no  warning  by  my  coming. 
Every  man  has  his  fault,  and  honefty  is  his  ;  1  have  told 
him  on't,  but  I  could  never  get  him  from  it. 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  wine. 

Serv.  Pleafe  your  lordfhip,  here  is  the  wine. 

LucuL  Flaminius,  I  have  noted  thee  always  wife. 
Here's  to  thee. 

Flam.  Your  lordfhip  fpeaks  your  pleafure. 

LucuL  I  have  obferved  thee  always  for  a  towardly 
prompt  fpirit, — give  thee  thy  due, — and  one  that  knows 
what  belongs  to  reafon  ;  and  canft  ufe  the  time  well,  if 
the  time  ufe  thee  well :  good  parts  in  thee. — Get  you 
gone,  firrah.  [To  the  Servant,  who  goes  out.~\ — Draw 
nearer,  honeft  Flaminius.  Thy  lord's  a  bountiful  gentle  - 
man  :  but  thou  art  wife  ;  and  thou  know'fl  well  enough, 
although  thou  comeft  to  me,  that  this  is  no  time  to  lend 
money  ;  efpecially  upon  bare  friendfhip,  without  fecu- 
rity.  Here's  three  foiidares4  for  thee  ;  good  boy,  wink 
at  me,  and  fay,  thou  faw'ft  me  not.    Fare  thee  well. 

Flam.  Is't  poffible,  the  world  mould  fo  much  differ  ; 
And  we  alive,  thatliv'd5?  Fly,  damned  bafenefs, 
To  him  that  worfhips  thee.     [Throwing  the  money  away, 

A-  mm  three  foiidares — ]  I  believe  this  coin  is  from  the  mint  of  the 
poet.  Steevens. 

5  And  ive  alive,  that  V.vdf]  i.  e.  And  we  who  were  alive  then,  alive 
now.    As  much  as  to  fay,  in  fo  Jhort  a  time.  Warburtqn. 

E  2  Lucui. 
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Lucuh  Ha  \  Now  I  fee,  thou  art  a  fool,  and  fit  for  thy 
mailer.  [Exit  Lucullus. 

Fla?n.  May  thefe  add  to  the  number  that  may  fcald 
-   thee ! 

Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation  6, 

Thou  difeafe  of  a  friend,  and  not  himfelf ! 

Has  friendihip  fuch  a  faint  and  milky  heart, 

It  turns  in  lefs  than  two  nights  7  ?  O  you  gods, 

I  feel  my  mailer's  paflion  1  This  Have, 

Unto  his  honour8,  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him  : 

Why  mould  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutriment, 

When  he  is  turn'd  to  poifon  I 

O,  may  difeafes  only  work  upon't  I 

And,  when  he's  fick  to  death,  let  not  that  part  of  nature9 

Which  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  any  power 

To  expel  ficknels,  but  prolong  his  hour  1  !  [Exit, 


6  Let  molten  coin  le  tby  damr.athn,]  Perhaps  the  poet  alludes  to  the 
punifhment  inflicted  on  M.  Aqwilius  by  Mithridates.  In  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar,  however,  Lazarus  declares  himfelf  to  have  feen  in  hell  "  a 
great  number  of  wide  cauldrons  and  kettles,  full  of  bo)ling  lead  and 
cyle,  with  other  hot  metals  molten,  in  the  which  were  plunged  and 
dipped  the  covetous  men  and  women,  for  to  fullfill  and  replenlfh  them 
of  their  infatiate  covetife."  Again,  in  an  ancient  bl.  1.  ballad,  entitled  - 
The  dead  Mans  Song  : 

"  And  ladles'full  of  melted  gold 

'*  Were  poured  down  their  throats."  Steevens. 
This  probably  alludes  to  the  ftory  of  Marcus  Crafi'us  and  the  Par- 
thians,  who  are  faid  to  have  poured  molten  gold  down  his  throat,  as 
a  reproach  and  puniinment  for  his  avarice.  Mason. 

7  It  turns  in  lejs  than  ttvo  nights  ?\  Alluding  to  the  turning  or 
acefcence  of  milk.  Johnson. 

8  Unto  bis  honour,]  Thus  the  old  copy.  What  Flaminius  feems  to 
mean  is, — This  flave  (to  the  honour  of  his  character)  has,  &c.  The 
modern  editors  read,  unto  this  hour,  which  may  be  right.  Steevens. 

9  —  of  nature — ]  Flaminius  confiders  that  nutriment  which  Lu- 
cullus had  for  a  length  of  time  received  atTimon's  table,  as  conftituting 
a  great  part  of  his  animal  fyftem.  Steevens. 

1  —  his  hour!']  i.  e.  the  hour  of  ficknefs.  His  for  its.  Steevens. 
His  in  almoft  every  fcene  of  thefe  plays  is  ufed  for  its,  but  here  I 
I  thiak  «  his  hour"  relates  to  Lucullus,  and  means  bis  life.  M  alone. 
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SCENE  II. 

The  fame.    A  publick  Place. 

Enter  Lucius,  <witb  three  Strangers. 

Luc .  Who,  the  lord  Timon  ?  he  is  my  very  good  friend, 
and  an  honourable  gentleman. 

1 .  Stran.  We  know  him  for  no  lefs  *,  though  we  are  but 
flrangers  to  him.  But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  my  lord, 
and  which  I  hear  from  common  rumours,  now  lord  Ti- 
mon* s  happy  hours  are  done  *  and  paft,  and  his  eftate 
Shrinks  from  him. 

Luc.  Fye,  no,  do  not  believe  it ;  he  cannot  want  for 
money. 

2.  Stran.  But  believe  you  this,  my  lord,  that,  not  long 
ago,  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  lord  Lucullus,  to  bor- 
row fo  many  talents  3 ;  nay,  urged  extremely  for't,  and 
fhew'd  what  neceflity  belong'd  to't,  and  yet  was  deny'd. 

Luc .  How  ? 

2.  Stran.  I  tell  you,  deny'd,  my  lord. 

Luc.  What  a  ftrange  cafe  was  that  ?  now,  before  the 
gods,  I  am  afham'd  on't.  Deny'd  that  honourable  man  I 
there  was  very  little  honour  fhew'd  in't.  For  my  own. 
part,  I  muft  needs  confefs,  I  have  received  fome  fmall 
kindnefies  from  him,  as  money,  plate,  jewels,  and  fuch. 
like  trifles,  nothing  comparing  to  his  ;  yet,  had  he  mif- 

1  We  know  him  for  no  tefs,  &c]  That  is,  we  know  him  by  report  to 
he  no  lefs  than  you  reprefent  him,  though  we  are  Grangers  to  his  per- 
ibn.  Johnson. 

*  —  are  done  — ]  i.  e.  confumed.    See  Vol.  VI.  p.  79,  n.  8. 

Malone. 

1  — .to  borrow  fo  many  talents  j]  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy. 
The  modern  editors  read  arbitrarily,  fifty  talents.  So  many  is  not  an 
uncommon  colloquial  exprefiion  for  an  indefinite  number.  The  ftranger 
might  not  know  the  exact  fum.  Steevens. 

So  Queen  Elizabeth  to  one  of  her  parliaments  :  "  And  for  me,  it 
■mall  be  fufficient  that  a  marble  ftone  declare  that  a  queen  having 
reigned  fuch  a  time,  [i.  e.  the  time  that  me  mould  have  reigned,  what- 
ever time  that  might  happea  to  be]  lived  and  died  a  virgin."  Malone. 

E  3  took 
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took  him,  and  fent  to  me  +,  I  mould  ne'er  have  deny'd 

his  occafion  fo  many  talents 5 . 

Enter  Servilius. 
Ser.  See,  by  good  hap,  yonder's  my  lord ;  I  have 
fweat  to  fee  his  honour. — My  honour'd  lord, — 

[To  Lucius. 

Luc.  Servilius !  you  are  kindly  met,  fir.  Fare  thee 
well : — Commend  me  to  thy  honourable-virtuous  lord, 
my  very  exquifite  friend. 

Ser.  May  it  pleafe  your  honour,  my  lord  hath  fent — 

Luc.  Ha  !  what  has  he  fent?  I  am  fo  much  endear'd 
to  that  lord ;  he's  ever  fending  ;  How  lhall  I  thank  him, 
think'ft  thou?  And  what  has  he  fent  now  ? 

Ser.  He  has  only  fent  his  prefent  occafion  now,  my 
lord ;  requefting  your  lordfhip  to  fupply  his  inftant  ufe 
with  fo  many  talents 6. 

*  —  yet  bad  be  miftoofc  htm,  and  fent  to  me,']  Lucius  has  juft  de- 
clared that  he  had  nad  fewer  prefents  from  Timon,  than  Lucullus  had 
received,  who  therefore  ought  to  have  been  the  firft  to  aflift  him.  Yet, 
fays  he,  had  Timon  nijiock  bim,  or  overlooked  that  circumftance,  and 
fent  to  rae,  I  mould  not  have  denied,  &c.  Steevens. 

Had  be  miltook  bim  means,  had  he  by  miftake  thought  him  under 
lefs  obligations  than  me,  and  fent  to  me  accordingly.  Heath. 

I  think  with  Mr.  Steevens  that  bim  relates  to  Timon,  and  that 
tnijicck  bim  is  a  reflective  participle.  Malone. 

5  —deny'd  bis  occafien  fo  many  talents*]  i.  e.  a  certain  number  of 
talents,  fuch  a  number  as  he  might  happen  to  want.  This  paflage,  as 
well  as  a  former,  (fee  n.  3,)  mews  that  the  text  below  is  not  corrupt. 

Malone. 

6  —  10'itb  fo  many  talents.]  Such  again  is  the  reading  with  which 
the  old  copy  fupplies  us.  Probably  the  exact  number  of  the  talents 
icanted  was  not  exprefsly  fet  down  by  Shakfpeare.  If  this  was  the 
cafe,  the  player  who  reprefented  the  character  fpoke  of  the  firft  num- 
ber that  was  uppermoft  in  his  mind  j  and  the  printer,  who  copied 
from  the  playhoufe  books,  put  down  an  indefinite  for  the  definite  fum, 
which  remained  unfpecihed.  The  modern  editors  read  again  in  this 
inftance,  fifty  talents.  Perhaps  the  fervant  brought  a  note  with  him 
which  he  tender'd  to  Lucullus.  Steevens. 

There  is,  I  am  .confident,  no  error.  I  have  met  with  this  kind  of 
phrafeology  in  many  books  of  Shakfpeare's  age.  In  Julius  Ctefar  we 
have  the  phrafe  ufed  here.    Lucilius  fays  to  his  adverfary, 

"  There  is  fo  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  a*e  ftraight."  Malone. 

\  Luc, 
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Luc.  I  know,  his  lordfhip  is  but  merry  with  me; 
He  cannot  want  fifty-five  hundred  talents. 

Ser.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  wants  lefs,  my  lord. 
If  his  occafion  were  not  virtuous  7, 
I  mould  not  urge  it  half  fo  faithfully  *. 

Luc.  Doft  thou  fpeak  ferioully,  Servilius  ? 

Ser.  Upon  my  foul,  'tis  true,  fir. 

Luc .  What  a  wicked  beaft  was  I,  to  disfurnifli  myfelf 
againft  fuch  a  good  time,  when  I  might  have  Ihewn  my- 
felf honourable?  how  unluckily  it  happen'd,  that  I  mould 
purchafe  the  day  before  for  a  little  part,  and  undo  a 
great  deal  of  honour9? — Servilius,  now  before  the  gods, 
I  am  not  able  to  do't ;  the  more  beaft,  I  fay : — I  was 

7  If  his  occafion  ivere  not  virtuous,]  Virtuous,  for  ftrong,  forcible, 
preffing,  Warburton. 

The  meaning  may  more  naturally  be ;— If  he  did  not  want  it  for  a 
good  ufe.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explication  is  certainly  right.    We  had  before  ; 
"  Some  good  necejfity  touches  his  friend."  Malone. 

8  —  half  fo  faithfully.]  Faithfully,  for  fervently.  Warburton. 
Zeal  ox  fervour  ufually  attend \v.g  fidelity.  Malone. 

9  —  that  J  Jkouid  purchafe  the  day  before  for  a  little  part,  and  undo 
a  great  deal  of  honour  ? — ]  Though  there  is  a  feeming  plaufible 

antithefis  in  the  terms,  I  am  very  well  allured  they  are  corrupt  at  the 
bottom.  For  a  little  fart  of  what  ?  Honour  is  the  only  fubftantive 
that  follows  in  the  fentence.  How  much  is  the  antithefis  improved 
by  the  fenfe  which  my  emendation  gives  ?  "  That  I  mould  purchafe 
►—for  a  little  dirt,  and  undo  a  great  deal  of  honour !"  Theobald. 

This  emendation  is  received,  like  all  others,  by  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer,  but  neglected  by  Dr.  Warburton.  I  think  Theobald  right  in. 
fufpefting  a  corruption  j  nor  is  his  emendation  injudicious,  though 
perhaps  we  may  better  read,  purchafe  the  day  before  for  a  little  park. 

Johnson. 

I  am  fatisfied  with  the  old  reading,  which  is  fufficiently  in  our  au- 
thor's manner.  By  purchafing  what  brought  me  but  little  honour,  I 
have  loft  the  more  honourable  opportunity  of  fupplying  the  wants  of 
my  friend.  Dr.  Farmer,  however,  fufpecls  a  quibble  between  honour 
in  its  common  acceptation,  and  honour  \  \.  e.  the  lordfhip  of  a  place)  in 
a  legal  fenfe.    See  Jacob's  Dictionary.  Steevens. 

I  believe  Dr.  Johnfon's  reading  is  the  true  one.  I  once  fufpected 
the  phrafe  "  purchafe  for  but  a  more  attentive  examination  of  our 
authour's  works  and  thofe  of  his  contemporaries  has  fhewn  me  the  folly 
of  fufpecYing  corruptions  in  the  text,  merely  becaufe  it  exhibits  a  diffe- 
rent phrafeology  from  that  ufed  at  this  day.  Malone. 

E  4  fending 
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fending  to  ufe  lord  Timon  myfelf,  thefe  gentlemen  can 
witnefs ;  but  I  would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  Athens,  I 
had  done  it  now.  Commend  me  bountifully  to  his  good 
lordlhip;  and,  I  hope,  his  honour  will  conceive  the 
faireft  of  me,  becaufe  I  have  no  power  to  be  kind: — 
And  tell  him  this  from  me,  I  count  it  one  of  my  greateft 
afflictions,  fay,  that  I  cannot  pleafure  fuch  an  honour- 
able gentleman.  Good  Servilius,  will  you  befriend  me 
fo  far,  as  to  ufe  mine  own  words  to  him  ? 
Ser.  Yes,  fir,  I  mail. 

Luc.  I'll  look  you  out  a  good  turn,  Servilius. — 

[Exit  Servilius. 
True,  as  you  faid,  Timon  is  flirunk,  indeed  ; 
And  he,  that's  once  deny'd,  will  hardly  fpeed.  [Exit. 

1.  Stran.  Do  you  obferve  this,  Hoftilius? 

2.  Stran.  Ay,  too  well. 

I .  Stran.  Why  this  is  the  world's  foul,  and  juft  of  the 
fame  piece 

Is  every  flatterer's  fpirit  *.  Who  can  call  him  his  friend, 

That  dips  in  the  fame  dim?  for  in  my  knowing 

Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father,  and  kept 

His  credit  with  his  purfe  ; 

Supported  his  eftate  ;  nay,  Timon's  money 

1  — flatterer"*  fpirit.]  This  is  Dr.  Warburton's  emendation.  The 
other  [modern]  editions  read, 

Why  this  is  the  world's  foul ; 

Of  the  fame  piece  is  every  flatterers  fport. 
Mr.  Upton  has  not  unluckily  tranfpofed  the  two  final  words,  thus ; 

Why,  this  is  the  world's  fport : 

Of  the  fame  piece  is  evry  flatterer's  foul. 
The  pafiage  is. not  fo  obfeure  as  to  provoke  fo  much  enquiry.  Thiit 
fays  he,  is  the  foul  or  fpirit  of  the  world :  every  flatterer  plays  the  fame 
game,  makes  fport  with  the  confidence  of  his  friend.  Johnson. 

The  emendation,  fpirit,  belongs  not  to  Dr.  Warburton,  but  to  Mr. 
Theobald.  The  word  was  frequently  pronounced  as  one  fyllable,  and 
fometimes,  I  think,  written  fpirt.  Hence  the  corruption  was  eafy  ; 
whilftonthe  other  hand.it  is  highly  improbable  that  two  words  fo 
diftant  from  each  other  as  foul  and  fport  [or  fpirit]  mould  change 
places.  Mr.  Upton  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  old  copy  $ 
but  finding/on/  and  fport  the  final  words  of  two  lines  in  Mr.  Pope's  and 
the  fubfequent  editions,  took  it  for  granted  they  held  the  fame  fitu- 
ation  in  the  original  edition,  which  we  fee  was  not  the  cafe.  I  do  not 
believe  this  fpeech.  was  intended  by  the  authour  for  verfe.    Ma  lone. 
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Has  paid  his  men  their  wages :  He  ne'er  drinks, 
But  Timon's  filver  treads  upon  his  lip  ; 
And  yet,  (O,  fee  the  monftroufnefs  of  man, 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  fhape  i 
He  does  deny  him,  in  refpecl  of  his2, 
What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars, 

3.  Stran.  Religion  groans  at  it. 

1.  Stran.  For  mine  own  part, 
I  never  tailed  Timon  in  my  life, 
Nor  came  any  of  his  bounties  over  me, 
To  mark  me  for  his  friend ;  yet,  I  proteft, 
For  his  right  noble  mind,  illuftrious  virtue, 
And  honourable  carriage, 
Had  his  neceflity  made  ufe  of  me, 
I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation, 
And  the  bell  half  lhould  have  return'd  to  him3, 

So 

a  —  in  refpeB  of  bis,]  That  is,  in  refpeEl  of  bis  fortune  :  what  Lu- 
cius denies  to  Timon  is  in  proportion  to  what  Lucius  pofleiles,  lefs 
than  the  ufual  alms  given  by  good  men  to  beggars.  Johnson. 

3  J  would  have  put  my  ivealtb  into  donation, 

And  the  befi  half  Jbould  have  returned  to  himf\  Had  bis  necefjity 
made  ufe  of  me,  I  would  have  put  my  fortune  into  a  condition  to  be  alic- 
tia'ed,  and  the  beji  half  of  what  I  bad  gained  my/elf,  or  received  from, 
others,  /bou/d  have  found  its  ivay  to  him.  Either  fuch  licentious  ex~ 
pofition  muft  be  allowed,  or  the  paflage  remain  in  obfcurity. 

The  following  lines  in  Hamlet,  Acl  II.  fc.  ii.  perfuade  me  that  my 
explanation  of— -put  my  ivealtb  into  donation — is  very  doubtful : 
<f  Put  your  dread  pleafur&s  more  into  command 
"  Than  to  entreaty." 
Again,  in  Cymbeline,  Act  III.  fc.  iv  : 

"  And  mad'ft  me  put  into  contempt  the  fuits 
"  Of  princely  fellows,"  &c. 
Perhaps  the  Arranger  means  to  fay,  I  would  have  treated  my  wealth  as 
a  prefent  originally  received  from  him,  and  on  this  occafion  have  re- 
turn'd  him  the  half  of  that  whole  for  which  I  fuppofed  myfelf  to  be 
indebted  to  his  bounty.  Steevens. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  latter  very  happy  interpretation  given  by 
Mr.  Steevens  is  the  true  one;  and  1  lhould  have  omitted  the  former, 
but  that  it  was  fo  connected  with  what  follows  as  not  to  be  eafily 
feparated.  Though,  (iays  the  fpeaker)  I  never  tailed  Timon's  bounty 
in  my  life,  I  would  have  fuppofed  my  whole  fortune  to  have  been  a 
gift  from  him,  &c.  So,  in  the  common  phrafe,— Put  yourfelf  [i.  e. 
fuppofs  yourfelf]  in  my  place.  The  pallages  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens 
fully  fupport  the  phrafe— into  donation. 

•«  Return  d 
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So  much  I  love  his  heart:  But,  I  perceive, 

Men  muft  learn  now  with  pity  to  difpenfe  ; 

For  policy  fits  above  confcience.  [Exeunt: 

SCENE  III. 

The  fame.    A  Room  in  Sempronius's  Houfe. 

Enter  SEiMPRONius,  and  a  Servant  of  Timon's. 

SVw.Mufthe  needs  trouble  me  in't?  Humph!  'Bove 
all  others? 

He  might  have  try'd  lord  Lucius,  or  Lucullus; 
And  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too, 
Whom  he  redeem'd  from  prifon4:  All  thefe 
Owe  their  eflates  unto  him. 

Ser<v.  My  lord, 
They  have  all  been  touch'd s,  and  found  bafe  metal  ;  for 
They  have  all  deny'd  him? 

Sent.  How !  have  they  deny'd  him  ? 
Has  Ventidius  and  Lucullus  deny'd  him? 
And  does  he  fend  to  me  ?  Three  ?  humph  ! — 
It  fhews  but  little  love  or  judgment  in  him. 
Mud  I  be  his  laft  refuge  ?  His  friends,  like  phyficians, 
Thrive,  give  him  over  6 ;  Muft  I  take  the  cure  upon  me  ? 

He 

**  Returned  to  him"  neceffarily  includes  the  idea  of  having  come  from 
him,  and  therefore  can  not  mean  (imply — -f:und  its  way,  the  inter- 
pretation fuft  given  by  Mr.  Steevens.    M alone. 
■+  And  no<w  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too, 

IV bom  be  redeem'd  from  prifoa  :]  This  circumftance  occurs  likewife 
in  the  anonymous  unpublifhed  comedy  of  Timon  : 
**  O  yee  ingrateful  !  have  I  freed  yee 
il  From  bonds  in  prifon,  to  requite  me  thus, 
"  To  trample  ore  mee  in  my  mifery  ?"    M  alone. 

5  They  have  all  been  touched,]  That  is,  tried  \  alluding  to  the  toucb- 
fione*  Johnson. 

6  —  bis  friends,  like  phyficians^ 

Tbrivey  give  him  over  f]  Hanmer  reads,  frjrV,  plaufibly  enough. 
Jnftead  of  three  propofed  by  Mr.  Pope,  I  fhould  read  thrice.  But  per- 
haps the  old  reading  is  the  true.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  we  fljould  read — fprivd.  They  give  him  over  (hriv'd  j  that 
is,  prepared  for  immediate  death  by  Jbrift.  Tyrwhitt. 

Perhaps  the  following  pallage  in  Webftefs  Dutcbefs  of  Malfy  is  the 
beft  comment  after  all  ; 

«  —  Phyficians 
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He  has  much  difgrac'd  me  in't ;  I  am  angry  at  him, 
That  might  have  known  my  place :  I  fee  no  fenfe  for't, 

But 

<<  — —  Phyfkians  thus, 

«  With  their  hands  full  of  money,  ufe  to  give  o'er 

«  Their  patients." 
The  pafTage  will  then  mean  : — f<  His  friends,  like  phyficians,  thrive 
by  his  bounty  and  fees,  and  either  relinquifh,  and  forjaks  him,  or  give 
his  cafe  up  as  defperate."  To  give  over  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shre^aj 
has  no  reference  to  the  irremediable  condition  of  a  patient,  but  fimply 
means  to  leave,  to  forfake,  to  quit : 

if  And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you, 

t(  To  give" you  over  at  this  firft  encounter, 

'*  Unlefs  you  will  acompany  me  thither."    St e evens. 
The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  the  firft  and  principal  corrupter  of 
thefe  plays,  for  Thrive,  fubftituted  Thrived,  on  which  the  conjectures 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  were  founded. 

The  paflage  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  from  The  Dutchefs  of  Malfy,  is 
a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  old  reading;  for  Webfter  appears  both  in 
that  and  in  another  piece  of  his  {The  White  Devil)  to  have  frequently 
imitated  Shakfpeare.    Thus,  in  The  Dutchefs  of Malfy,  we  find: 

<l  '■       Ufe  me  well,  you  were  beft  j 

4<  What  I  have  done,  I  have  done  j  I'll  confefs  nothing.'* 
Apparently  from  Othello : 

**  Demand  me  nothing  ;  what  you  know,  you  know  j 

tc  From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  fpeak  word." 
Again,  the  Cardinal,  fpeaking  to  his  miftrefs  Julia,  who  had  im- 
portuned him  to  difclofe  the  caufe  of  his  melancholy,  fays : 

**  ——— Satisfy  thy  longing  j 

"  The  only  way  to  make  thee  keep  thy  counfel, 

<{  Is,  not  to  tell  thee." 
So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I : 

■  (t  for  fecrecy 

"  No  lady  clofe'r  j  for  I  well  believe 

«  Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  doft  not  know.1' 
Again,  in  The  White  Devil  : 

"  Terrify  babes,  my  lord,  with  painted  devils*''* 
So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"   'tis  tke  eye  of  childhood, 

i*  That  fears  a  painted  devil." 
Again,  in  The  White  Devil : 

— — — —  the  fecret  of  my  prince, 

(t  Which  I  will  wear  i'  th'  in/id  e  of  my  heart" 
Copied,  I  think,  from  thefe  lines  of  Hamlet  : 

u   Give  me  the  man 

ft  That  is  not  pailion's  Have,  and  I  will  ivear  him 
«<  It  my  heart's  ore,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart." 

7be 
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But  his  occafions  might  have  woo'd  me  firfl; ; 

For,  in  my  confcience,  I  was  the  firfl:  man 

That  e'er  receiv'd  gift  from  him: 

And  does  he  think  lb  backwardly  of  me  now, 

That  I'll  requite  it  laft?  No:  So  it  may  prove 

An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  reft, 

And  amongft  lords  I  be  thought*  a  fool. 

I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  fum, 

He  had  fent  to  me  firfl:,  but  for  my  mind's  fake  ; 

I  had  fuch  a  courage  to  do  him  good  7.    But  now  return, 

And  with  their  faint  reply  this  anfwer  join  ; 

Who  bates  mine  honour,  mail  not  know  my  coin. 

[Exit. 

Serv.  Excellent8!   Your  lordlhip's  a  goodly  villain. 

The  White  Devil  was  not  printed  till  1612.— Hamlet  had  appeared 
In  1604.  See  alfo  another  imitation  quoted  in  a  note  on  Cymbeline, 
Acl  IV.  fc.  ii.  ;  and  the  laft  fcene  of  the  fourth  act  of  The  Dutchefs 
cf  Malfy,  which  feems  to  have  been  copied  from  our  author's  King 
John,  Aft  IV.  fc.  ii. 

The  Dutch  efs  of  Malfy  had  certainly  appeared  before  1619,  for  Bur- 
bage,  who  died  in  that  year,  acted  in  it  ;  I  believe,  before  1616,  for 
I  imagine  it  is  the  play  alluded  to  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Prologue  to  Every 
Mat  in  his  Humour^  printed  in  that  year  : 

««  To  make  a  child  new-fwaddled  to  proceed 
u  Man/'  &c. 

So  that  probably  the  lines  above  cited  from  Webfter's  play  by  Mr; 
Steevens,  were  copied  from  Tin-on  before  it  was  in  print  j  for  it  fir  ft 
appeared  in  the  folio,  1623.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  thrive 
was  not  an  error  of  the  prefs,  but  our  author's  original  word,  which 
Webfter  imitated,  not  from  the  printed  book,  but  from  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  play,  or  the  Mf.  copy. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  this  piece  of  Webfter's,  the  dutchefs,  who, 
like  Defdemona,  is  ftrangled,  revives  after  long  feeming  dead,  fpeaks  a 
few  words,  and  then  dies.    Ma  lone. 

.*  — I  be  thought — ]  The  perfonal  pronoun  was  inferted  by  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Malone. 

7  I  had  fuch  a  courage — ]  Such  an  ardour,  fuch  an  eager  defire. 

John  son. 

8  Excellent!  &c]  I  fuppofe  the  former  part  of  this  fpeechtohave 
been  originally  written  in  verfe,  as  well  as  the  latter;  though  the 
players  having  printed  it  as  profe,  (omitting  feveral  fyllables  neceflary  to 
the  metre)  it  cannot  now  be  reftored  without  fuch  additions  as  no  editor 
is  at  liberty  to  infert  in  the  text.  Steevxns. 

.1  fufpedt  no  om'uTion  whatfoever  here.  Malone. 

The 
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The  de\  II  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  made  man 
politick  ;  he  crofs'd  himfelf  by't :  and  I  cannot  think, 
but,  in  the  end,  the  villainies  of  man  will  fet  him  clear  9. 
How  fairly  this  lord  ftrives  to  appear  foul  ?  takes  virtuous 
copies  to  be  wicked ;  like  thofe  that,  under  hot  ardent 
zeal,  would  fet  whole  realms  on  fire  *. 
Of  fuch  a  nature  is  his  politick  love. 
This  was  my  lord's  beft  hope  ;  now  all  are  fled, 
Save  only  the  gods  :  Now  his  friends  are  dead, 
Doors,  that  were  ne'er  acquainted  with  their  wards 
Many  a  bounteous  year,  muft  be  employ'd 
Now  to  guard  fure  their  mailer. 

9  Tbe  devil  knew  not  ivbat  he  did,  when  be  wade  man  politick  J  be 
crofs'd  b'mfelf  by^t :  and  I  cannot  think,  but,  in  tbe  end,  tbe  •villainies 
cf  man  ivill  fet  bim  clear.]  The  meaning,  I  think,  is  this : — Tbe  devil 
didnot  know  what  be  was  about,  [how  much  his  reputation  for  wicked- 
nefs  would  be  diminished]  ivben  be  made  man  crafty  and  interefled  j  be 
tbivarted  bimfelf  by  it  $  [by  thus  raifing  up  rivals  to  contend  with  him 
in  iniquity,  and  at  length  to  furpafs  him  ;]  and  I  cannot  but  tbink  that 
at  lajl  tbe  enormities  of  mankind  will  rife  to  fucb  a  height,  as  to  make 
even  Satan  bimfelf,  in  comparifon,  appear  (what  he  would  leaft  of  all 
wifli  to  be)  fpotlefs  and  innocent* 

Clear  is  in  m  ny  other  places  ufed  by  our  authour  and  the  contemn 
porary  writers,  for  innocent.    So,  in  The  Tempefl  : 
M        "  nothing  but  heart's  forrow 
M  And  a  clear  life  enfuing." 
Again,  in  Macbeth  : 

"   This  Duncan 

"  Hath  borne  his  faculties  fo  meek,  hath  been 
"  So  clear  in  his  great  office, — 
Again,  in  the  play  before  us  : 

"  Roots,  ye  clear  gods  !" 
Again,  in  Marlowe's  Lufi's  Dominion,  1657: 
<{  — — —  I  know  myfelf  am  clear 
<£  As  is  the  new-born  infant."  Malone. 
1  —  takes  virtuous  copies  to  be  ivicked  }   like  tbofe,  &c]  This  is  a 
reflection  on  the  puritans  of  that  time.    Thefe  people  were  then  fet 
upon  a  project  of  new-modelling  the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  government 
according  to  fcripture  rules  and  examples;  which  makes  him  fay,  that 
under  zeal  for  the  word  of  God,  they  would  fet  whole  realms  on  fre. 
So  Sempronius  pretended  to  that  warm  affection  and  generous  jealoufy 
of  friendwSip,  that  is  affronted,  if  any  other  be  applied  to  before  it. 
At  beft  the  fimilitude  is  an  aukward  one  ;   but  it  fitted  the  audience, 
though  not  the fpeaker.  Warburton, 

And 
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And  this  is  all  a  liberal  courfe  allows ; 

Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth,  mult  keep  his  houfe  *.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  fame,    A  Hall  in  Timon's  Houfe. 

Enter  two  fer<vants  of  Varro,  and  the  fernjant  of  Lucius, 
meeting  Tn  us,  Ho rtensius,  and  other  fer-vants  to 
Timon's  Creditors,  waiting  his  coming  out. 

Var.  Serv.  Well  met ;  good-morrow,  Titus,  and  Hor- 
tenfius. 

Tit.  The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro, 

Hor.  Lucius  ? 
What,  do  we  meet  together  ? 

Luc.  Seru.  Ay,  and,  I  think, 
One  bufinefs  does  command  us  all ;  for  mine 
Is  money. 

Tit.  So  is  theirs,  and  ours. 

Enter  Phi  lotus. 

Luc.  Serv.  And  fir  Philotus  too  ! 
Phi.  Good  day  at  once. 

Luc.  Serv.  Welcome,  good  brother.  What  do  you  think 
the  hour  ? 

Phi.  Labouring  for  nine. 
Luc.  Ser<v.  So  much  ? 
Phi.  Is  not  my  lord  feen  yet  ? 
Luc.  Serv.  Not  yet. 

Phi.  I  wonder  on't ;  he  was  wont  to  fiiine  at  feven. 
Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  but  the  days  are  waxed  ftiorter  with 
him: 

1  — -  keep  bis  biufe.]  i.  e.  keep  within  doors  For  fear  of  duns. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  Meajure  for  Meafurey  ACl  III.  fc.  ii.  "  You  will  turn  good 
kulband  now,  Pompey  j  you  will  keep  the  bbuff"  Steevens. 

You 
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You  muft  confider,  that  a  prodigal  courfe 

Is  like  the  fun's  2 ;  but  not,  like  his,  recoverable. 

I  fear, 

'Tis  deepeft  winter  in  lord  Timon's  purfe  j 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Find  little. 

Phi.  I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 

Tit.  I'll  mew  you  how  to  obierve  a  ftrange  event. 
Your  lord  fends  now  for  money. 

Her.  Moil  true,  he  does. 

Tit.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's  gift, 
For  which  I  wait  for  money. 

Hor.  It  is  againft  my  heart. 

Luc.  Serv.  Mark,  how  itrange  it  mows, 
Timon  in  this  mould  pay  more  than  he  owes : 
And  e'en  as  if  your  lord  mould  wear  rich  jewels, 
And  fend  for  money  for  'em. 

Hor.  I  am  weary  of  this  charge  3,  the  gods  can  witnefs : 
I  know,  ray  lord  hath  fpent  of  Timon's  wealth, 
And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worfe  than  flealth. 

1.  Far.  Seru.  Yes,  mine's  three  thoufand  crowns: 
What's  yours  ? 

Luc.  Serv.  Five  thoufand  mine. 

1.  Var.  Ser<v.  'Tis  much  deep :  and  it  mould  feem  by 
the  fum, 

Your  matter's  confidence  was  above  mine  ; 
Elfe,  furely,  his  had  equall'd4. 

Enter 

a  .    ■  i.  a  prodigal  courfe 

Is  like  tbe  funs ]  That  is,  like  him  in  blaze  and  fplendour. 
Soles  occidere  et  redire  pcfj'un?"    Catul.  Johnson. 
Theobald  and  the  fubfequent  editors,  elegantly  enough,  but  without 
neceffity,  read — a  prodigal's  courfe.    We  have  the  fame  phrafe  as  that 
in  the  text  in  the  laft  couplet  of  the  preceding  fcene  : 

"  And  this  is  all  a  liberal  courfe  allows."    Ma  lone. 

3  I  am  nvearyof  this  charge,']  That  is,  of  this  commiffion,  of  this  em-" 
ployment.  Johnson. 

4  Elfe,  furely,  bis  bad  equalVd.~\  Should  it  not  be,  Elfe,  furtfyi 
mine  bad  equalled,  Johnson. 

The  meaning  may  be,  «*  The  confidential  friend/hip  fubfifting  be* 
tween  you*  mafter  [Lucius!  and  Timon,  was  greater  than  that  fab- 

fiftip£ 

'  '  4-11  i 
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Enter  Flam i ni us. 
Tit,  One  of  lord  Timon's  men. 

Luc,  Serv.  Flaminius !  fir,  a  word:  Pray,  is  my  lord 
ready  to  come  forth  ? 

Flam.  No,  indeed,  he  is  not. 

Tit.  We  attend  his  lordfhip  ;  pray,  fignify  fo  much. 
Flam.  I  need  not  tell  him  that ;  he  knows,  you  are  too 
diligent.  [Exit  Flaminius. 

fitting  between  my  matter  [Varro]  and  Timon  ;  eJfe  furely  the  fum 
borrowed  by  Timon  from  your  matter  had  b«en  equal  to,  and  not  greater 
than,  the  fum  borrowed  from  mine  j  and  this  equality  would  have  been 
produced  by  the  application  made  to  my  matter  being  raifed  from  three 
thoufand  crowns  to  five  thoufand/' 

Two  fums  of  unequal  magnitude  may  be  reduced  to  an  equality, 
as  well  by  addition  to  the  leifer  fum,  as  by  fubtraclion  from  the 
greater.  Thus,  if  A.  has  applied  to  B.  for  ten  pounds,  and  to  C  for  fi?e, 
and  C  requefts  that  he  may  lend  A  precifely  the  fame  fum  as  he  (hall  be 
furnifhed  with  by  B,  this  may  be  done,  either  by  C  s  augmenting  his 
loan,  and  lending  ten  pounds  as  well  as  B,  or  by  B's  diminifhir.g  his 
loan,  and,  like  C  lending  only  five  pounds.  The  words  of  Varro's 
fervant  therefore  may  mean,  Elfe  furely  the  fame  fums  had  been  bor- 
rowed by  Timon  from  both  our  matters. 

I  have  preferved  this  interpretation,  becaufe  I  once  thought  it  pro* 
babky  and  becaufe  it  may  ftrike  others  as  jufi.  But  the  true  expli- 
cation I  believe  is  this  (which  I  alfo  formerly  propofed).  His  may 
refer  to  mine.  4<  It  fhould  feem  that  the  confidential  friend/hip  fubfiii- 
ing  between  your  matter  and  Timon,  was  greater  than  that  fubfifting 
between  Timon  and  my  matter  ;  elfe  furely  bis  fum,  i.  e.  the  fum  bor- 
rowed from  my  matter,  [the  laft  antecedent]  had  been  as  large  as  the 
fum  borrowed  horn  yours." 

The  former  interpretation  (though  I  think  it  wrong,)  I  have  ftated 
thus  precifely,  and  exactly  in  fubfiance  as  it  appeared  feveral  years  ago, 
(though  the  expreflion  is  a  little  varied,)  becaufe  a  (hallow  Remarked 
has  endeavoured  to  reprefent  it  as  unintelligible.  It  may  be  fo  to  him, 
for  the  wit  of  fome  men,  like  Falftaft's  defert,  •«  is  too  thick  to  ftiine, 
and  too  heavy  to  mount."  This  Remarket  however,  it  is  obfervable, 
after  a  feeble  attempt  at  jocularity,  (to  which  our  great  Satyrtft  tells 
us  fuch  criticks  are  much  addicted,)  and  faying,  that  he  mall  tak^  no 
further  notice  of  this  editor's  fee-fan;  conjetlures,  with  great  gravity 
propofes  a  comment  evidently  formed  on  the  latter  of  them,  as  an 
original  intypretation  of  bis  own,  on  which  the  reader  may  fafety  -rely. 

M.UONI. 

Enter 
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Enter  Flavius  in  a  cloak,  muffled, 

hue*  Serv.  Ha!  is  not  that  his  lleward  muffled  fo? 
He  goes  away  in  a  cloud :  call  him,  call  him. 

Tit.  Do  you  hear,  fir  ? 

1.  Far.  Serv,  By  your  leave,  fir, — 

Fla<v.  What  do  you  a(k  of  me,  my  friend  ? 

Tit*  We  wait  for  certain  money  here,  fir. 

Flaw.  Ay,  if  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
'Twere  fure  enough. 

Why  then  preferr'd  you  not  your  fums  and  bills, 
When  your  falfe  mailers  eat  of  my  lord's  meat? 
Then  they  could  fmile,  and  fawn  upon  his  debts, 
And  take  down  the  intereft  into  their  gluttonous  maws  ; 
You  do  yourfelves  but  wrong,  to  flir  me  up  ; 
Let  me  pafs  quietly  : 

Believe't,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end ; 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  fpend. 

Luc,  Ser-v,  Ay,  but  this  anfwer  will  not  ferve. 

Flav,  If  'twill  not  ferve,  'tis  not  fo  bafe  as  you  ; 
For  you  ferve  knaves.  [Exit, 

1,  Far,  Serv.  How!  what  does  his  calhier'd  worlhip 
mutter  ? 

2.  Far,  Serv.  No  matter  what;  he's  poor,  and  that's 
revenge  enough.  Who  can  fpeak  broader  than  he  that 
has  no  houfe  to  put  his  head  inr  fuck  may  rail  'gainlt 
great  buildings. 

Enter  Servilius  s. 

Tit,  O,  here's  Servilius ;  now  we  mall  know 
Some  anfwer. 

Ser.  If  I  might  befeech  you,  gentlemen, 
To  repair  fome  other  hour,  I  mould 
Derive  much  from  it :  for,  take  it  on  my  foul, 
My  lord  leans  wond'roufly  to  difcontent. 

5  Enter  Servilius.]  It  may  be  obferved  that  Shakfpeare  has  unflriL- 
fully  filled  his  Greek  ftory  with  Roman  names.  Johnson. 

Vol.  VIII.  F  His 
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His  comfortable  temper  has  forfook  him ; 

He  is  much  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his  chamber. 

Luc.  Ser<v.  Many  do  keep  their  chambers,  are  not  ficks 
And,  if  it  be  fo  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks,  he  mould  the  fooner  pay  his  debts, 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods, 

Ser.  Good  gods ! 

Tit.  We  cannot  take  this  for  anfwer,  fir. 

Flam.  [Within.]  Servilins,  help  !— my  lord  !  my  lord! 

JZnter  Ti M o v ,  in  a  rage  ;  Flaminius  following* 

Tim.  What,  are  my  doors  oppos'd  againft  my  paflage  f 
Have  1  been  ever  free,  and  mull  my  houfe 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol? 
The  place,  which  I  have  fealted,  does  it  now, 
Like  all  mankind,  (hew  me  an  iron  heart  f 

Luc.  Serv,  Put  in  now,  Titus. 

Tit.  My  lord,  here  is  my  bill. 

Luc.  Seru.  Here's  mine. 

Hor,  Serv.  And  mine,  my  lord  6. 

Both.  Far.  Serv.  And  ours,  my  lord. 

Phi,  All  our  bills. 

Tim.  Knock  me  down  with  'em7,  cleave  me  to  the 
girdle. 

Luc.  Serv*  Alas !  my  lord,— 

6  Hor.  Serv.  And  mine,  my  lord.]  In  the  old  copy  this  fpeeeh  is  given 
to  Varro.  I  have  given  it  to  the  fervant  of  Hortenjius,  (who  would  na- 
turally prefer  his  claim  among  the  reft,)  becaufe  to  the  following  fpeeeh 
in  the  old  copy  is  prefixed,  7.. Far.  which  from  the  words  fpoken  [And 
ours,  my  lord.]  meant,  I  conceive,  the  two  fervantt-of  V^trro,  In  the 
modern  editions  this  latter  fpeeeh  is  given  to  Caphis,  who  is  not  upon 
the  ftage.  Maloni. 

7  Knock  me  down  'with  ''em,]  Timon  quibbles.  They  prcfi?nt  their 
written  bills ;  he  catches  at  the  word,  alludes  to  the  bills,  or  battle, 
axes,  which  the  ancient  foldiery  carried,  and  were  ftill  ufed  by  the 
watch  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  See  the  fcene  between  Dogberry,  &c.  in 
Much  ado  about  Nothing.  Again,  in  Heywood's  If  you  ktfoio  not  me 
you  know  nobody,  1633,  Second  Part,  Sir  John  Grefham  fays  to  his 
creditors:  "  .Friends,  you  cannot  beat  me  down  with  your  bills."'' 
Again,  in  Decker's  Culs  Hornbook,  1609:  they  d*ifit  not  Jirikc 
down  their  cuftomcrs  with  large  Pills,"   Ste evens. 
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Tim.  Cut  my  heart  in  fums. 
97/.  Mine,  fifty  talents. 
Tim.  Tell  out  my  blood. 
Luc.  Serv.  Five  thoufand  crowns,  my  lord. 
Tim.  Five  thoufand  drops  pays  that. — 
What  yours  ? — and  yours  ? 

1.  Far.  Ser<v.  My  lord,— 

2.  Far.  Serv.  My  lord,— 

Tim.  Tear  me,  take  me,  and  the  gods  fall  upon  you ! 

[Exit. 

Hor.  'Faith,  I  perceive,  our  matters  may  throw  their 
caps  at  their  money ;  thefe  debts  may  well  be  call'd  def- 
perate  ones,  for  a  madman  owes  'em.  [Exeunt. 

Re -enter  T li mon,  ^Flavius. 

Tim.  They  have  e'en  put  my  breath  from  me,  the  flaves ; 
Creditors !— devils. 
Flav.  My  dear  lord,— 
Tim.  What  if  it  Ihould  be  fo  ? 
Flav.  My  lord,— 
Tim.  I'll  have  it  fo  : — My  fteward  ! 
Flav.  Here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  So  fitly  ?  Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  Lucullus,  and  Sempronius  ; 
Ullorxa,  all ;  I'll  once  more  feaft  the  rafcals. 

Flav.  O  my  lord, 
You  only  fpeak  from  your  diffracted  foul  ; 
There  is  not  fo  much  left,  to  furnifh  out 
A  moderate  table. 

Tim.  Be  it  not  in  thy  care  ;  go, 
I  charge  thee»  invite  them  all :  let  in  the  tide  - 
Of  knaves  once  more ;  my  cook  and  I'll  provide. 

[Exeunt* 

SCENE  V. 

The  fame.    The  Senate-Houfe. 

The  Senate  Jit  ting.  Enter  Alcieiades,  attended. 

!,  Sin*  My  lord,  you  have  my  voice  to't ;  the  fault's 
bloody ; 

F  z  >Ti$ 
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'Tis  nece/Tary,  he  mould  die  : 

Nothing  emboldens  fin  fo  much  as  mercy. 

2.  Sen.  Moll  true ;  the  law  (hall  bruife  him  8. 

Ale.  Honour,  health,  and  compafiion  to  the  fenatc  ! 

i .  Sen.  Now,  captain  ? 

Ale.  1  am  an  humble  Alitor  to  your  virtues ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law, 
And  none  but  tyrants  ufe  it  cruelly. 
It  pleafes  time,  and  fortune,  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  in  hot  blood, 
Hath  ftept  into  the  law,  which  is  paft  depth 
To  thofe  that,  without  heed,  do  plunge  into  it» 
He  is  a  man  9,  fetting  his  fate  afide  *, 
Of  comely  virtues : 

Nor  did  he  foil  the  fa£l  with  cowardice  ; 
(An  honour  in  him,  which  buys  out  his  fault) 
But,  witli  a  noble  fury,  and  fair  fpirit, 
Seeing  his  reputation  touch'd  to  death, 
He  did  oppofe  his  foe  :  \ 
And  with  fuch  fober  and  unnoted  paflion 
He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere  'twas  fpent  z, 
As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument. 

I.  Sen, 

8  —  Jhall  bruife  him.]  The  old  copy  reads — mail  bruife  'cm.  The 
fame  miftake  has  happened  often  in  thefe  plays.  In  a  fubfequent  line 
in  this  Icene  we  have  in  the  old  copy— with  him,  inftead  of— with  Vw. 
For  the  correction,  which  is  fully  juftified  by  the  context,  I  am  anfwer- 
able.  Malonk. 

9  He  is  a  man,  &o]  I  have  printed  thefe  lines  after  the  original 
copy,  except  that,  for  an  honour,  it  is  there,  and  honour.  All  the  latter 
editions  deviate  unwarrantably  from  the  original,  and  give  the  lines 
thus : 

He  is  a  man,  fetting  his  fault  afide, 
Of  virtuous-  honour,  tohicb  buys  out  his  fault ; 
Nor  did  he  foil,  &c.  Johnson. 
This  licentious  alteration  of  the  text,  with  athoufand  others  of  the 
fame  kind,  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.  Malone, 

1  —  fetting  his  fate  afide,"]  i.  e.  patting  this  action  of  his,  which 
Was  pre-determined  by  fate,  out  of  the  queftion.  Steevens. 
z  And  luitb  fuch  fober  and  unnoted  faffion 

He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere  *fwas  fpent,  &c]  Unnoted,  accord - 
in g.t«  Dr.  Warburton,  means  common,  bounded,  <•  Unnoted  paflion,'* 

•       '    1  believe^ 
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I .  Sen.  You  undergo  too  ftri&  a  paradox  3, 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair: 
Your  words  have  took  fuch  pains,  as  if  they  labour'd 
To  bring  man-flaughter  into  form,  and  fet  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour  ;  which,  indeed, 
Is  valour  mifbegot,  and  came  into  the  world 
When  feels  ana  factions  were  newly  born : 
He's  truly  valiant,  that  can  wifely  fufFer 
The  worft  that  man  can  breathe  4;  and  make  his  wrongs 
His  outfides  ;  to  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  carelefly ; 
And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart, 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 
If  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  us  kill, 
What  folly  'tis,  to  hazard  life  for  ill? 

Ale.  My  lord,— 

I  believe,  means  a  paflion  operating  inwardly,  but  not  accompanied 
with  any  external  or  boifterous  appearances  j  fo  regulated  and  fubdued, 
that  no  ipectator  could  note,  or  obferve,  its  operation. 

The  old  copy  reads— He  did  behoove,  &c.  which  does  not  afford  any 
very  clear  meaning.  Behave,  which  Dr.  Warburton  interprets,  7pa- 
vage,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Rowe.  I  doubt  the  text  is  not  yet  right. 
Our  author  fo  very  frequently  converts  nouns  into  verbs,  that  I  have 
fometimes  thought  he  might  have  written— »*<  He  did  bebalve  his  an- 
ger"— i.  e.  fupprefs  it.    So,  Milton  : 

**  —  yet  put  he  not  forth  all  his  ftrength, 

««  But  checlc'd  it  mid-way."  Malone. 
I  would  rather  read  : 

'  •  and  unnoted  pajjlon 

He  did  behave,  ere  ivas  bis  anger  /pent. 
Unvoted  pajfion  means,  I  believe,  an  uncommon  command  of  his 
paflion,  fuch  a  one  as  has  not  hitherto  been  obferved.    Behave  bis 
anger  may,  however,  be  right.    In  SirW.  Davenant's  play  of  the  Juji 
Italian,  1630,  behave  is  ufed  in  as  Angular  a  manner: 

"  How  well  my  ftars  behave  their  influence.** 


3  You  undergo  too  ftricl  a  paradox,']  You  undertake  a  paradox  too 
bard.  Johnson. 

*  — •  that  man  can  breathe;]  i.  e.  can  utter.    So  afterwards  : 
**  You  breathe  in  vain.'*  Malqne. 


*  3 


1.  Sen. 
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I .  Sen.  You  cannot  make  grofs  fins  look  clear  ; 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

Ale  My  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon  me, 
If  I  fpeak  like  a  captain. — 
Why  do  fond  men  expofe  themfelves  to  battle, 
And  not  endure  all  threats  ?  fleep  upon  it, 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats, 
Without  repugnancy?  If  there  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
Abroad H  why  then,  women  are  more  valiant, 
That  flay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it 6 ; 
And  the  afs,  more  captain  than  the  lion  ;  the  fellow7, 
Loaden  with  irons,  wifer  than  the  judge, 
If  wifdom  be  in  fuffering.    O  my  lords, 
As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good  : 
Who  cannot  condemn  rafhnefs  in  cold  blood? 
To  kill,  I  grant,  is  fin's  extremell  guft8; 

5  —  ivbat  make  ive 

Abroad?]  What  do  we,  or  what  have  we  to  do}  in  the  field. 

J»HNSOM. 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  275,  n.  1.  Malonk. 

6  — if  bearing  carry  jf,]  Dr.  Johnfon,  when  he  propofed  to  connect 
this  hemiftich  with  the  following  line  inftead  of  the  preceding  words, 
feems  to  have  forgot  one  of  our  author's  favourite  propenfities.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  prefent  arrangement  is  right.  Malone. 

7  And  the  afs,  more  captain  than  the  lion;  the  fellow,  &c.]  Mr. 
Pope,  who  rejected  whatever  he  did  not  like,  omitted  the  words— 
more  captain.  They  are  fupported  by  what  Alcibiades  has  already  faid  : 

"  My  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon  me, 
<■<  If  I  fpeai  like  a  captain. — " 
and  by  Shakfpeare's  66th  Sonnet,  where  the  word  captain  is  ufed 
■with  at  Ieaft  as  much  harftinefs  as  in  the  text : 

«*  And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill." 
Again,  in  another  of  his  Sonnets ; 

<«  Like  ftones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 
«'  Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carkanet." 
Dr.  Johnfon  with  great  probability  propofes  to  read  fcloit  ift£ead  of 
felhiv.  Malone. 

*  — fin  s  extreme/}  guft  ;]  Cufi  is  herein  its  common  fenfe  }  the 
utmoft  degree  of  appetite  for  fin.  Johnson. 

I  believe  guji  means  rafhnefs,  1  he  allufion  may  be  to  a  fudden  gufi 
•J  wind.  Steevens. 

So  we  fay,  it  was  done  in  a  fudden  gufi  of  paflion.  Maloni* 

But, 
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But,  in  defence,  by  mercy,  'tis  moll  juft*. 
To  be  in  anger,  is  impiety ; 
But  who  is  man,  that  is  not  angry  ? 
Weigh  but  the  crime  with  this. 

2.  Sen.  You  breathe  in  vain. 

Ale.  In  vain  ?  his  fervice  done 
At  Lacedaemon,  and  Byzantium, 
Were  a  fufficient  briber  for  his  life. 

1.  Sen.  What's  that  ? 

Ale.  Why,  I  fay  *,  my  lords,  he  has  done  fair  fervice," 
And  flain  in  light  many  of  your  enemies : 
How  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himfelf 
In  the  laft  conflict,  and  made  plenteous  wounds  ? 

2.  Sen.  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with  'em9,  he'? 
A  fworn  rioter 1 :  he  has  a  fin  that  often 

Drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prifoner  : 
If  there  were  no  foes,  that  were  enough 
To  overcome  him  :  in  that  beaftly  fury 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages, 
And  cheriih  factions :  'Tis  inferf'd  to  us, 
His  days  are  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous. 
1.  Sen.  He  dies. 

Ale.  Hard  fate  I  he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him, 
(Though  his  right  arm  might  purchafe  his  own  time', 
And  be  in  debt  to  none,)  yet3  more  to  move  you, 

*  —  by  mercy,  *tis  moft  juj}.]  The  meaning  is,  /  call  mercy  her* 
felf  to  witnefs,  that  defenfive  violence  is  juft.  Johnson. 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is,  Homicide  in  our  own  defence,  by  a  mer* 
clful  and  lenient  interpretation  of  the  laws,  is  confidered  as  jultifiable. 

Maione. 

*  Why,  I  fay, — ]  The  perfonal  pronoun  was  inferted  by  the  editor 
of  the  fecond  folio.    M alone. 

9  —  with  'em,]  The  folio,  with  him.  Johnson. 

The  correction  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  fclio. 

MAL8NI. 

*  A  fworn  rioter ;]  A  fworn  rioter  is  a  man  who  praftifes  riot,  as  if 
he  had  by  an  oath  made  it  his  duty.  Johnson. 

This  expreflion  feems  to  be  fimilar  to  that  of  fworn  brother.  See 
Vol.  V.  p.  476,  n.  4.  Malone. 

F  4  Take 
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Take  my  deferts  to  his,  and  join  them  both  : 
And,  for  I  know,  your  reverend  ages  love 
Security2,  I'll  pawn  my  victories,  all 
My  honour  to  you,  upon  his  good  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life, 
Why,  let  the  war  receive 't  in  valiant  gore ; 
For  law  is  ftrict,  and  war  is  nothing  more. 

1 .  Sen.  We  are  for  law,  he  dies ;  urge  it  no  more, 
On  height  of  our  difpleafure:  Friend,  or  brother, 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood,  that  fpills  another. 

Ale.  Mud  it  be  fo  ?  it  mult  not  be.    My  lords, 
I  do  befeech  you,  know  me. 

2.  Sen.  How  ? 

Ale .  Call  me  to  your  remembrances. 

3.  Sen.  What? 

Ale.  I  cannot  think,  but  your  age  has  forgot  me ; 
It  ^ould  not  elfe  be,  I  mould  prove  fo  bafe 3, 
To  fue,  and  be  deny'd  fuch  common  grace  : 
My  wounds  ake  at  you. 

1 .  Sen.  Do  you  dare  our  anger  ? 
'Tis  in  few  words,  but  fpacious  in  effect4; 
We  banim  thee  for  ever. 

Ale.  Banim  me  ? 
Banim  your  dotage  :  banim  ufury, 
That  makes  the  fenate  ugly. 

!•  $en.  If,  after  two  days'  mine,  Athens  contain  thee, 
Attend  our  weightier  judgment. 

*  —  your  reverend  ages  love 

Security,]   He  charges  them  obliquely  with  being  ufurers. 

Johnson. 

£0  afterwards : 

f*  ■■  banifll  vfury, 

"  That  makes  the  fenate  ugly."  Malone. 
3  —fo  bafe,]  Bafe,  for  dilhonour'd.  Warburton. 

*  Do  you  dare  our  anger  ? 

"Tis  in  fewwerds,  but  fpacious  in  ejfcEl \\  This  reading  may  pafs, 
but  perhaps  the  authour  wrote  : 
— —  our  anger  f 

"Tis  few  in  words,  hut  fpacious  in  effefi.  Johnson. 

And, 
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And,  not  to  fwell  our  fpirit 5, 

He  fhall  be  executed  prefently.  [Exeunt  Senators. 

Ale.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough  ;  that  you  may 
live 

Only  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you  \ 

I  am  worfe  than  mad :  I  have  kept  back  their  foes, 

While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 

Their  coin  upon  large  intereft;  I  myfelf, 

Rich  only  in  large  hurts ; — All  thofe,  for  this  ? 

Is  this  the  balfam,  that  the  ufuring  fenate 

Pours  into  captains'  wounds  ?  banifhment? 

It  comes  not  ill;  I  hate  not  to  be  banim'd; 

It  is  a  caufe  worthy  my  fpleen  and  fury, 

That  I  may  ftrike  at  Athens.    I'll  cheer  up 

My  difcontented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts6. 

'Tis  honour,  with  moft  lands  to  be  at  odds7  ; 

Soldiers  mould  brook  as  little*  wrongs,  as  gods.  [Exit. 

SCENE 

s  And,  not  to  fivell  our  /pint,]  I  believe,  means,  not  to  put  out' 
/elves  into  any  tumour  of  rage,  take  our  definitive  refolution.  So,  in 
King  Henry  VIII.  Aft  III.  fc.  i : 

'«  The  hearts  of  princes  kifs  obedience, 
*«  So  much  they  love  it;  but  to  ftubborn  fpirits, 
«*  They  jivell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  ftorms."  Steevens. 
*  —  and  lay  for  bearts.~\  I  do  not  conceive  that  to  lay  for  hearts  Is 
a  metaphor  taken  from  card-play,  [as  Dr.Warburton  thought,]  or  that 
Jay  ihould  be  changed  into  play  [as  Dr.  Johnfon  propofed].  We  mould 
now  fay  to  lay  out  for  hearts,  i.  e.  the  affections  of  the  people  ;  but 
/ay  is  ufed  fingly,  as  it  is  here,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  in  The  Devil  is  an 
Afs,  Vol.  IV.  p.33: 

'*  Lay  for  fome  pretty  principality.'*  Tyrwhitt. 
A  kindred  expreflion  occurs  in  Marlowe's  Luft^s  Dominion,  1657 : 
((  He  takes  up  Spanilh  hearts  on  truft,  to  pay  them 
"  When  he  fhall  finger  Caftile's  crown."  Maione. 
7  ""Tis  honour,  tuitb  moft  lands  to  be  at  odds;']  I  think,  with  Dr. 
Johnfon,  that  lands  cannot  be  right.  To  aflert  that  it  is  honourable  to 
fight  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  world,  is  very  wild.  I  believe  there- 
fore our  author  meant  that  Alcibiades  in  his  fpleen  againft  the  Senate, 
-^rom  whom  alone  he  has  received  any  injury,  mould  fay, 

'Tis  honour  with  moft  lords  to  be  at  odds.  -  Malone. 
I  adhere  to  the  old  reading.  It  is  furely  more  honourable  to  tor angle 
for  a  /core  of  kingdoms,  (as  Miranda  exprefies  it)  than  to  enter  into 
parrels  with  lords,  or  any  other  private  adversaries,  Steevens. 

Ths 
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SCENE  VI. 

A  magnificent  Room  in  Timon's  Houfe. 

Mnfick.  Tables  fet  out  :  Servants  attending*   Enter  divers 
Lords  8,  at  fever al  doors. 

1.  Lord,  The  good  time  of  day  to  you,  fir. 

2.  Lord.  I  alfo  wim  it  to  you.  I  think,  this  honour- 
able lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  day. 

1 .  Lord.  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring  *,  when  we 
encounter'd :  I  hope,  it  is  not  fo  low  with  him,  as  he 
made  it  feem  in  the  trial  of  his  feveral  friends. 

2.  Lord.  It  mould  not  be,  by  the  perfualion  of  his  new 
feafting. 

1 .  Lord.  I  mould  think  fo  :  He  hath  fent  me  an  earned 
inviting,  which  mnny  myiiear  occafions  did  urge  me  to 
put  off;  but  he  hath  conjured  me  beyond  them,  and  I 
mult  needs  appear. 

2.  Lord.  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my  impor- 
tunate bufinefs,  but  he  would  not  hear  my  excufe.    I  am 

The  objection  to  the  old  reading  ltill  in  my  apprehenfion  remains. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  him  who  is  fo  inclined,  to  quarrel  with  a  lord  j  (or 
with  any  other  perfon  \)  but  not  fo  eafy  to  be  at  odds  with  his  land. 
Neither  does  the  obfcrvation  julr.  made  prove  that  it  is  honourable  to 
quarrel,  or  to  be  at  odds,  loith  moft  of  the  lands  or  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  which  rauft,  I  conceive,  be  proved,  before  the  old  reading  can  be 
£upported.  Maloni. 

8  Enter  divers  Lords—]  In  the  modern  editions  thefe  are  called 
Senators  J  but  it  is  clear  from  what  is  faid  concerning  the  banifhment  of 
Alcibiades,  that  this  muft  be  wrong.  I  have  therefore  fubftituted  Lords. 
The  old  copy  has  "  Enter  divers  friends."  Maloni. 

9  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,]  A  hawk,  I  think,  is  faid  to 
tire,  when  fhe  arnufes  herfelf  with  pecking  a  pheafant's  wing,  or  any 
thing  that  puts  her  in  mind  of  prey.  To  tire  upon  a  thing,  is  there- 
fore, to  be  idly  employed  upon  it.  Johnson. 

1  believe  Dr.  Johnfon  is  miftaken.  Tiring  means  here,  I  think, 
Jfccd,  fajlened,  as  the  hawk  fattens  its  beak  eagerly  on  its  prey.  So, 
in  our  author'*  Venus  and  Adonis  :■ 

H  Like  as  an  empty  eagle,  ftiarp  by  fa<t, 

*<  Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  fleflj>  and  bone,—". 

MAtOKZ. 

forry. 
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forry,  when  he  fent  to  borrow  of  me,  that  my  provifion 
was  out. 

1.  Lord.  I  am  fick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  underftand  how- 
all  things  go. 

2.  Lord.  Every  man  here's  fo.  What  would  he  have 
borrow 'd  of  you  ? 

1.  Lord.  A  thoufand  pieces. 

2.  Lord,  A  thoufand  pieces ! 
I .  Lord.  What  of  you  ? 

3.  Lord.  He  fent  to  me,  fir,— -Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Timon,  and  Attendants. 
Tim.  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  both  : — And  how 
fare  you? 

1.  Lord.  Ever  at  the  belt,  hearing  well  of  your  lordfhip. 

2.  Lord.  The  fwallow  follows  not  fummer  more  willing, 
than  we  your  lordfhip. 

Tim.  [d/ide.~\  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter;  fuch 
fummer-birds  are  men. — Gentlemen,  our  dinner  will  not 
recompenfe  this  long  flay :  feaft  your  ears  with  the  mu- 
£ck  awhile  ;  if  they  will  fare  fo  harlhly  on  the  trumpet's 
found  :  we  mall  to't  presently. 

1.  Lord.  I  hope,  it  remains  not  unkindly  with  your 
lordfhip,  that  I  return'd  you  an  empty  meffenger. 

Tim.  O,  fir,  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2.  Lord.  My  noble  lord, — 

Tim.  Ah,  my  good  friend !  what  cheer? 

[The  banquet  hr ought  in. 

2.  Lord.  My  raoft  honourable  lord,  I  am  e'en  lick  of 
fhame,  that,  when  your  lordihip  this  other  day  fent  to 
»e,  I  was  fo  unfortunate  a  beggar. 

Tim.  Think  noton't,  fir. 

2.  Lord.  If  you  had  fent  but  two  hours  before, — 
Tim.  Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remembrance.— 
Come,  bring  in  all  together. 

2.  Lord.  All  cover'd  dimes  ! 

1 .  Lord.  Royal  cheer,  I  warrant  you. 

3.  Lord.  Doubt  not  that,  if  money,  and  the  feafon  can 
yield  it. 

I.  Lord,  How  do  you  ?  What's  the  news  ? 

3,  Lord, 
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3.  Lcrd.  Alcibiades  is  banifh'd  :  Hear  you  of  it? 
1.  2.  herd.  Alcibiades  banifh'd! 
3.  Lord.  'Tis  fo,  be  fure  of  it. 

1.  Lord.  How  ?  how  ? 

T.  Lord.  1  pray  you,  upon  what  ? 
yj'jw.  My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  near  ? 
3.  Lord.  I'll  tell  you  more  anon.    Here's  a  noble  feaft 
toward. 

2.  icr^/.  This  is  the  old  man  ftill. 

3.  Lord.  Will't  hold?  will't  hold? 

2.  Z,on/.  It  does:  but  time  will — and  fo— 

3.  Lord.  I  do  conceive. 

Tim.  Each  man  to  his  ftool,  with  that  fpur  as  he  would 
to  the  lip  of  his  miilrefs  :  your  diet  mall  be  in  all  places 
alike1.  Make  not  a  city  feaft  of  it,  to  let  the  meat 
cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  the  firft  place:  Sit,  fit.  The 
gods  require  our  thanks. 

You  great  benefaciors ,  fprir.kle  our  fociety  with  thankful- 
Ttefs.  For  your  even  gifts,  make  your/elves  praifed :  but 
rsjetvt  ft  ill  to  give,  left  your  deities  be  defpifed.  Lend  to 
each  man  enough,  that  one  need  not  lend  to  another  ;  for, 
nyere your  godheads  to  borrow  of  men,  men  would  forfake 
the  gods.  Make  the  meat  be  beloved,  more  than  the  man 
that  gives  it.  Let  no  ajjlmbly  of  twenty  be  without  a  fcore 
ef  --villains  :  If  there  fit  twelve  women  at  the  table,  let  a 
dozen  of  them  be  as  they  are. — The  reft  of  your  fees  *,  O 
gods, — the  fenators  of  Athens,  together  with  the  common 
lag  *  of  people, — what  is  amifs  in  them,  you  gods,  make 
Jui table  for  deftruJIion.  For  thefe  my  prefent  friends, — as 
they  ate  to  me  nothing,  fo  in  nothing  blefs  them,  and  to  no- 
thing are  they  welcome. 
Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap. 

[The  dijhes  uncovered  are  full  of  warm  water. 

1  —  yeur  diet  /hall  be  in  nil  places  alike.]  See  a  note  on  the  Winters 
Tafe,  Aft  I.  fc.  i.  Steevens. 

1  —  T£«  reft  of  your  fees,]  We  fliould  read— -foes.  War  burton. 
*  —  the  common  lag — J  Old  Copy— leg.    Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malone. 
Sane 
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Some  /peak.  What  does  his  lordihip  mean  ? 

Some  other.  I  know  not. 

Tim.  May  you  a  better  feait  never  behold, 
You  knot  of  mouth-friends !  fmoke,  and  luke-warm  water 
Is  your  perfection  3.    This  is  Timon's  laft  ; 
Who  fluck  and  fpangled  you  with  flatteries, 
Watties  it  off,  and  fprinkles  in  your  faces 

TTbronving  nvater  in  their  faces. 
Your  reeking  villainy.    Live  loath'd,  and  long4, 
Moft  fmiling,  fmooth,  detefted  parafites, 
Courteous  deftroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears, 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time's  flies  s, 
Cap  and  knee  flaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks6! 
Of  man,  and  beaft,  the  infinite  malady 7 
Cruft  you  quite  o'er  ! — What,  doll  thou  go  ? 
Soft,  take  thy  phyfick  firft, — thou  too, — and  thou ; — 

[Throws  the  difhes  at  them,  and  drives  them  out. 
Stay,  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none, — 
What,  all  in  motion  ?  Henceforth  be  no  feaft, 
Whereat  a  villain's  not  a  welcome  gueft. 
Burn,  houfe;  fink,  Athens!  henceforth  hated  be 
Of  Timon,  man,  and  all  humanity !  [Exit. 

3  Is  your  perfection.]  Your  perfection,  is  the  blgbefi  of  your  excel* 
Jence.  Johnson. 

4  —  Live  loath'd,  and  long,]  This  thought  has  occurred  twice  be- 
fore : 

t(  — let  not  that  part 

*«  Of  nature  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  power 
"  To  expel  ficknefs,  but  prolorg  bis  bour! 

Again : 

««  Gods  keep  you  old  enough,"  Sec.  Steevexs. 

3  — timers  files,]  Flies  of  a  feafon.  Johnson. 

0  —  minute-jacks  !]  A  minute-jack  is  what  was  called  formerly  z 
Jack  of  tbe  clock-boufe  j  an  image  whofe  office  was  the  fame  as  one 
of  thofe  at  St.  Dunftan's  church  in  Fleet-ftreet.  See  Sir  John  Hawkins's 
note  on  a  p  aiTage  in  King  Rlcbard  III.  Aft  IV.  fc.  ii.  Steevens. 

7  — the  Infinite  malady]  Every  kind  of  difeafe  incident  to  man  and 
keaft.  Johnson* 


Re-enter 
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Re-enter  the  Lords,  with  other  Lords  and  Senators* 

1.  Lord,  How  now,  my  lords 8 ? 

2.  Lord,  Know  you  the  quality  of  lord  Timon's  fury  ? 

3.  Lord,  Pilh  I  did  you  fee  my  cap? 

4.  Lord,  I  have  loft  my  gown. 

3.  Lord,  He's  but  a  mad  lord,  and  nought  but  humour 
fways  him.  He  gave  me  a  jewel  the  other  day,  and  now 
he  has  beat  it  out  of  my  hat : — Did  you  fee  my  jewel  i 

4.  Lord,  Did  you  fee  my  cap  ? 
2.  Lord,  Here  'tis. 

4.  Lord.  Here  lies  my  gown. 

1.  Lord,  Let's  make  no  flay. 

2.  Lord,  Lord  Timon's  mad. 

3.  Lord,  I  feel't  upon  my  bones. 

4.  Lord,  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next  day 

ftones.  [Exeunt, 


ACT    IV.     SCENE  I. 

Without  the  walls  of  Athens. 

Enter  Timon. 

Tim,  Let  me  look  back  upon  thee,  O  thou  wall, 
That  girdled  in  thofe  wolves  !  Dive  in  the  earth, 
And  fence  not  Athens  !  Matrons,  turn  incontinent; 
Obedience  fail  in  children  !  flaves,  and  fools, 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  fenate  from  the  bench, 
And  minifter  in  their  Heads !  to  general  filths 
Convert  o'  the  inftant,  green  virginity  ! 
Do't  in  your  parents'  eyes  !  bankrupts,  hold  faft; 
Rather  than  render  back,\)ut  with  your  knives, 
And  cut  your  trufters'  throats !  bound  fervants,  (teal  I 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  mailers  are, 

*  How  noivy  my  lords  ?]  This  and  the  next  fpcech  are  fpoken  by 
the  newly  arrived  lords.  Malone. 

4.  And 
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And  pill  by  law !  maid,  to  thy  mailer's  bed  ; 
Thy  miftreis  is  o*  the  brothel 9  !  fon  of  fixteen, 
Pluck  the  lin'd  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  fire, 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains !  piety,  and  fear, 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  juitice,  truth, 
Domeftick  awe,  night-reft,  and  neighbourhood, 
Inftru&ion,  manners,  myfteries,  and  trades, 
Degrees,  obfervances,  cuftoms,  and  laws* 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries, 
And  yet  confufion  live  1  ! -^-Plagues,  incident  to  men. 
Your  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  ftroke  !  thou  cold  fciatica, 
Cripple  our  fenators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners  !  luft  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth  ; 
That  'gainft  the  ftream  of  virtue  they  may  ftrive* 
And  drown  themfelves  in  riot !  itches,  blains, 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bofoms ;  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprofy  !  breath  infect  breath ; 
That  their  fociety,  as  their  friendfhip,  may 
Be  merely  poifon  !  Nothing  I'll  bear  from  thee> 
But  nakednefs,  thou  deteftable  town  1 
Take  thou  that  too,  with  multiplying  banns ! 
Timon  will  to  the  woods ;  where  he  mall  find 
The  unkindeft  beaft  more  kinder  than  mankind. 
The  gods  confound  (hear  me,  you  good  gods  all,) 
The  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall ! 

9  —  o'  the  brothel!]  The  meaning  is,  go  to  thy  mailer's  bed,  for 
he  is  alone  j  thy  miftrefs  is  now  of  the  brothel  j  is  now  there.  In 
the  old  copy,  itb*,  o'tb\  and  a'tb',  are  written  with  very  little  care, 
or  rather  Teem  to  have  been  fet  down  at  random  in  different  places. 

Malone. 

The  fenfe  is,  Go,  maid,  with  fecurity  to  thy  matter's  bed,  for  tbj 
nlfirlfs  is  a  bawd  to  tby  amours*  SteiyiNS. 

If  the  miftrefs  was  bawd  to  the  maid,  the  maid  muft  have  known  it 
without  a  prompter.  Mason. 

1  —  yet  confufion  live .']  Hanmer  reads,  let  confufion  :  but  the  mean- 
ing may  be,  though  by  fucb  confufion  all  things  ftem  to  bafitn  to  dijjolu- 
:itn,  yet  let  not  eti£olution  QGme)  but  tbt  m'f(r':ei  of  confufion  continue* 

JOHNSOK. 

And 
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And  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  his  hate  may  grow 
To  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high,  and  low  I 
Amen,  [Exit* 
SCENE  II. 

Athens.    A  Room  in  Timon 's  Houfs. 

Enttr  Flavius  2,  with  two  or  three  Servants. 

i .  Seru.  Hear  you,  mailer  fteward,  where  is  our  mailer? 
Are  we  undone  ?  caft  off?  nothing  remaining? 

Flav.  Alack,  my  fellows,  what  mould  I  fay  to  you  ? 
Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods, 
1  am  as  poor  as  you. 

1.  Ser-v,  Such  a  houfe  broke  ! 

So  noble  a  mailer  fallen  !  All  gone  !  and  not 
One  friend,  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm, 
And  go  along  with  him  ! 

2.  Ser-v,  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 

From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave ; 

So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes s 

Slink  all  away  ;  leave  their  falfe  vows  with  him, 

Like  empty  purfes  pick'd  :  and  his  poor  felf, 

A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air, 

With  his  difeafe  of  all-fhunn'd  poverty, 

Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. — More  of  our  fellows. 

Enter  other  Servants. 
Fla<v.  All  broken  implements  of  a  ruin'd  houfe. 

3.  Ser<v.  Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery, 
That  fee  I  by  our  faces  ;  we  are  fellows  Hill, 
Serving  alike  in  forrow  :  Leak'd  is  our  bark ; 
And  we,  poor  mates,  Hand  on  the  dying  deck, 

*  Enter  Flavius,"]  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  exaltation  of 
Timon's  character  than  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  his  ferrants.  Nothing 
but  real  virtue  can  be  honoured  by  domeiticks  j  nothing  but  impartial 
kindnefs  can  gain  affection  from  dependants.  Johnson. 

3  So  his  familiars  to  bis  buried  fortunes,  &c]  So  thofe  who  were 
familiar  to  his  buried  fortunes,  who  in  the  moft  ample  manner  par- 
ticipated of  them,  (link  all  away,  6cc.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  the 
fubfequent  editors  read — from  his  buried  fortunes,  but  certainly,  as 
Dr.  Johnfon  owns,  without  ncceflity.  Majlons. 

Hearing 
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Si 


Hearing  the  furges  threat :  we  muft  all  part 
Into  this  fea  of  air. 

Flav.  Good  fellows  all, 
The  latell  of  my  wealth  I'll  mare  amongft  you. 
"Wherever  we  mall  meet,  for  Timon's  fake, 
Let's  yet  be  fellows ;  let's  make  our  heads,  and  fay, 
As  'twere  a  knell  unto  our  mailer's  fortunes, 
We  have  feen  better  days.    Let  each  take  fome  ; 

[giving  tbem  money. 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.    Not  one  word  more  : 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  forrow,  parting  poor. 

[Exeunt  Servants. 
O,  the  fierce  wretchednefs  that  glory  brings  us 3 1 
Who  would  not  wifh  to  be  from  wealth  exempt, 
Since  riches  point  to  mifery  and  contempt  ? 
Who'd  be  fo  mock'd  with  glory  ?  or  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendmipr 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  rtate  compounds, 
But  only  painted,  like  his  varnilh'd  friends  ? 
Poor  honeft  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heart; 
Undone  by  goodnefs !  Strange,  unufual  blood4, 
When  man's  worft  fin  is,  he  does  too  much  good ! 

Who 

3  0,  the  {[tree -wretchednefs — ]  I  believe  fierce  Is  here  u  fed  for  hafty, 
precipitate.  Perhaps  it  is  employed  in  the  fame  fenfe  by  Ben  Jonfon 
in  his  Poetajler  : 

S(  And  Lupus,  for  your  fierce  credulity, 

M  One  fit  him  with  a  larger  pair  of  ears." 
In  another  play  our  author  has  fierce  vanities*    In  all  inftances  it 
may  mean  glarings  confpicuous,  violent.    So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Bar- 
tholomew Fairy  the  Puritan  fays  : 

"  Thy  hobby-horfe  is  an  idol,  a  fierce  and  rank  idol.'* 
Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  O  vanity  of  ficknefs  !  fierce  extremes 

M  In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themfelves." 
Again,  in  Love's  Labours  Loft  : 

"  With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit."  Steevens. 
+  — Strange,   unufual  blood,]    In  the  Torkfhire  Tragedy,  1608, 
attributed  to  Shakfpeare,  blood  ieems  to  be  ufed  for  inclination,  f>re- 
penfity  : 

"  For  'tis  our  blood  to  love  what  we  are  forbidden." 
Strange,  unufual  blood,  may  therefore  mean,  Grange  unufual  difpofi- 
tion.  Steevens. 

Vol.  VIII.  *    C  Throughou 
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Who  then  dares  to  be  half  To  kind  again  ? 
For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  ftill  mar  men. 
My  deareft  lord, — bleft,  to  be  moft  accurs'd, 
Rich,  only  to  be  wretched; — thy  great  fortunes 
Are  made  thy  chief  affli&ions.    Alas,  kind  lord  I 
He's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ungrateful  feat 
Of  monftrous  friends :  nor  has  he  with  him  to 
Supply  his  life,  or  that  which  can  command  it. 
I'll  follow,  and  inquire  him  out : 
I'll  ever  ferve  his  mind  with  my  bell  will ; 
Whilft  I  have  gold,  I'll  be  his  fteward  ftill.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Woods. 
Enter  Tim  on. 
Tim.  O  bleffed  breeding  fun,  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity  ;  below  thy  lifter's  orb  5 
Infeft  the  air  !  Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb,— 
Whofe  procreation,  refidence,  and  birth, 
Scarce  is  dividant, — touch  them  with  feveral  fortunes ; 
The  greater  fcorns  the  lelTer  :  Not  nature, 
To  whom  all  fores  lay  fiege,  can  bear  great  fortune, 
But  by  contempt  of  nature6, 
Raife  me  this  beggar,  and  denude  that  lord7 ; 

The 

Throughout  thefe  plays  blood  is  frequently  ufed  In  the  fenfe  of  na- 
tural propenfity  or  difpofition.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  48,  n.  7  j  and  p.  244, 
n.  7.  Maloni. 

'  5  —below  tby  fifths  orb~\  That  Is,  the  moon's ;  this  fublunary 
worW.  Johnson. 

*  —  Not  nature, 

jTo  ivbom  all  feres  lay  Jiege,  can  bear  great  fortune. 
But  by  contempt  of  nature.]  The  meaning  I  take  to  be  this  :  Bro- 
tbtr,  tvben  bis  fortune  is  enlarged,  iuill  Jccrn  brother  j  for  this  is  the 
general  depravity  of  human  nature,  which,  befieged  as  it  is  by  mifery, 
admonifhed  as  it  is  of  want  and  imperfection,  when  elevated  byfortunep 
ivill  defpife  beings  of  nature  like  its  oion.  Johnson. 

But  by  is  here  ufed  for  wit  bout.  Maloke. 

7  Raife  me  this  beggar,  and  denude  that  lord,]  The  old  copy  read?— 
deny^t  that  lord.  The  emendation  was  made  by  Dr.  Warburton.  So, 
28  Theobald  has  obferved,  in  our  authour's  Venus  and  Adonis  i 

u  Pluck  dawn  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treafures." 

i  iMALowr. 
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The  fenator  mall  bear  contempt  hereditary, 
The  beggar  native  honour. 
It  is  the  paflure  lards  the  brother's  fides, 
The  want  that  makes  him  lean  8.  Who  dares,  who  dares, 

In 

So  lord  Rea  in  his  relation  of  M.  Hamilton's  plot,  written  in  1630: 
'<  All  thefe  Hamiltons  had  denuded  themfelves  of  their  fortunes  and 
"  eftates." 

And  Charles  the  Firft,  in  his  meflage  to  the  parliament,  fays  : 
**  —denude  ourfelves  of  all.''— Clar.  Vol.  III.  p.  15.  octavo  edit. 

WarbdrtoK. 

I  believe  the  former  reading  to  be  the  true  one.  Raife  me  that 
beggar,  and  deny  a  proportionable  degree  of  elevation  to  that  lord.  A 
lord  is  not  fo  high  a  title  in  the  ftate,  but  that  a  man  originally  poor 
might  be  raifed  to  one  above  it.  We  might  rezi—devejl  that  lord. 
Deveft  is  an  Englifh  law  phrafe.  Shakfpeare  ufes  the  word  in  King 
Lear  ; 

(t  Since  now  we  will  deveft  us,  both  of  rule,"  &c. 
The  word  which  Dr.  Warburton  would  introduce,  is  not,  however, 
uncommon.    I  find  it  in  the  Tragedie  of  Crafus,  1604  : 
<e  As  one  of  all  happinefs  denuded."  Steevens. 
The  objection  to  the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  denyt,  is,  that  there 
is  no  antecedent  to  which  the  word  it  can  be  referred.  Maloni. 
8  It  is  the  pafture  lards  the  brother  s  fides, 

The  want  that  makes  him  lean.]  This  paflage  ftands  thus  in  the 
old  copy  : 

It  is  thzpaftour  lards  the  brother's  fides, 

The  want  that  makes  him  leaue. 
That  it  is  corrupt,  no  one,  I  fuppofe,  can  doubt;  emendation  there- 
fore in  this  and  a  few  other  places,  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  but  necef- 
fity.  I  have  already  more  than  once  obferveo,  that  many  corruptions 
have  crept  into  the  old  copy,  by  the  tranfcriber's  ear  deceiving  him. 
In  Corio/anus  we  have  higher  for  h'ret  and  hope  for  bolp  j  in  the  pre- 
fent:  play  reverends  for  r ever ends' 't ;  and  in  almoft  every  play  fimiiaft 
corruptions.  In  King  Richard  II.  quarto,  1598,  we  find  the  very 
error  that  happened  here  : 

'*   and  bedew 

"  Her  paftors^  grafs  with  faithful  Englilh  blood." 

Again,  in  As  you  like  it,  folio,  1623,  we  find,  u  I  have  heard  hirrj 
read  many  letlors  againft  it  j"  inftead  of  leBures. 

Pafture,  when  the  a  is  founded  thin,  and  paftor,  are  fcarcely  diftin- 
gui  (liable. 

Thos,  as  I  conceive,  the  true  reading  of  the  firft  difputed  word  of 
this  contefted  paflage  is  afcettained.    In  As  you  like  it  we  have—-"  good 
pauure  makes  fat  iTieep."    Again,  in  the  fame  play  : 
"  .  Anon,  a  carelefs  herd, 

"  Full  of  the  pafturtj  jumps  along  by  him,"  &c, 

G  a  The 
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In  purity  of  manhood  Hand  upright, 

And  fay,  This  man's  a  flatterer9?  if  one  be, 

So 

The  meaning  then  of  the  paflage  is,  It  is  the  land  alone  which  each? 
man  poflefies  that  makes  him  rich,  and  proud,  and  flattered  j  and  the 
want  of  it,  that  makes  him  poor,  and  an  object  of  contempt.  I  fup- 
pofe,  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  that  Shakfpeare  was  ftill  thinking  of  the  rich 
and  poor  brother  already  defcribed. 

I  doubt  much  whether  Dr.  Johnfon  himfelf  was  fatisfied  with  his 
far-fetched  explication  of  paftour,  as  applied  to  brother  j  [See  his  note.} 
and  I  think  no  one  elfe  can  be  fatisfied  with  it.  In  order  to  give  it  fome 
little  fupport,  he  fuppofes  "  This  man's  a  flatterer,"  in  the  following 
paflage,  to  relate  to  the  imaginary  pajior  in  this  j  whereas  thofe  words 
indubitably  relate  to  any  one  individual  fele&ed  out  of  the  aggregate 
mafs  of  mankind.    See  note  9. 

Dr.  Warburton  reads — weather  s  fides  j  which  affords  a  commodious 
fenfe,  but  is  fo  far  removed  from  the  original  reading  as  to  be  inadmifu- 
ble.  Shakfpeare,  I  have  no  doubt,  thought  at  firit  of  thofe  animals 
that  are  fatted  by  pafturet  and  palled  from  thence  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  foil. 

I  have  fometimes  thought  that  he  might  have  written — the  breathers 
fides.  He  has  thrice  ufed  the  word  elfewhere.  "  I  will  chide  no  breather 
in  the  world,  but  myfelf,"  fays  Orlando  in  As  you  like  it.  Again,  in 
one  of  his  Sonnets  : 

<J  When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead*'* 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  She  fhews  a  body,  rather  than  a  life  ; 
M  A  ftatue,  than  a  breather ." 
If  this  was  the  authour's  word  in  the  paflage  before  us,  it  muft  mean 
tvery  living  animal.    But  I  have  little  faith  in  fuch  conjectures. 

Concerning  the  third  word  there  can  be  no  difficulty.  Leant  was  the 
old  fpelling  of  lean,  and  the  u  in  the  iMfs.  of  our  authour's  time  is  not 
to  be  diftinguiflied  from  an  n.  Add  to  this,  that  in  the  firft  folio  u  is 
eonftantly  employed  where  we  now  ufe  avj  and  hence,  byinverfion, 
the  two  letters  were  often  confounded  (as  they  are  at  this  day  in  almoft 
every  proof-Qizet  of  every  book  that  pafl'es  through  the  prefs).  Of  this 
I  have  given  various  inftances  in  a  note  in  Vol.  I.  p.  292,  n.  9.  See 
alfoVol.  V.  p.  252,  n.  9. 

But  it  is  not  necefiary  to  have  recourfe  to  thefe  inftances.  This  very 
word  leave  is  again  printed  inftead  of  leant,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  Ih 
quarto,  1600. 

<*  The  lives  of  all  vout  loving  complices 
"  Leave  on  your  health." 
On  the  other  hand,  in  K.  Henry  Vftf*  1623,  we  hava  leane  inftead 
Cleave:  "You'll  leant  your  noife  anon,  you  ralcals."    But  any 
argument  on  this  point  is  fuperfhious,  fince  the  context  clearly  fhews 
that  lean  muft  have  been  the  word  intended  by  Shakfpeare. 

Such 
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So  are  they  all ;  for  every  grize  of  fortune 1 
Is  fmooth'd  by  that  below  :  the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool :  All  is  oblique ; 
There's  nothing  level  in  our  curfed  natures, 

Such  emendations  as  thofe  now  adopted,  thus  founded  and  fupported, 
are  not  capricious  conjectures,  againft  which  no  one  has  fet  his  face 
more  than  the  prefent  editor,  but  almoft  certainties. 

This  note  has  run  out  into  an  inordinate  lengthy  for  which  I  fliall 
make  no  other  apology  than  that  finding  it  necejfary  to  depart  from 
the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  to  obtain  any  fenfe,  I  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  me  to  fupport  the  readings  I  have  chofen,  in  the  beft  manner  in. 
my  power.  Malone. 

Let  us  fee  what  fenfe  the  genuine  reading  will  afford.  Poverty,  fays 
the  poet,  bears  contempt  hereditary,  and  vuealtb  native  honour.  To 
illuftrate  this  pofition,  having  already  mentioned  the  cafe  of  a  poor 
and  rich  brother,  he  remarks,  that  this  preference  is  given  to  wealth 
by  thofe  whom  it  leaft  becomes  j  it  is  r£e paftour  that  greafes  or  flatters 
the  rich  brother,  and  will  greafe  him  on  till  want  make  him  leave.  The 
poet  then  goes  on  to  afk,  Who  dares  to  fay,  this  man,  this  paftour,  is  a 
flatterer  f  the  crime  is  univerfal  j  through  all  the  world  the  learned 
pate,  with  allufion  to  the  paftour,  ducks  to  the  golden  fool.  If  it  be 
objected,  as  it  may  juftly  be,  that  the  mention  of  a  paftour  is  unfuit- 
able,  we  muft  remember  the  mention  of  grace  and  cheruhims  in  this 
play,  and  many  fuch  anachronifms  in  many  others.  I  would  therefore 
read  thus : 

It  is  the  pajlour  lards  the  brother  s  fides, 
'Tis  want  that  makes  him  leave. 
The  obfeurity  is  ftill  great.    Perhaps  a  line  is  loft.    I  have  at  leaft 
given  the  original  reading.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote pafterer,  for  I  meet  with  fuch  a  word  irt 
Greene's  Fareivel  to  Follie,  1617  :  *(  Alexander  before  he  fell  into  the 
Perfian  delicacies,  refufed  thofe  cooks  and  pafterers  that  Ada  queen  of 
Caria  fent  to  him."  There  is  likewife  a  proverb  among  Ray's  col- 
lection which  feems  to  afford  much  the  fame  meaning  as  this  parTage 
in  Shakfpeare.  "  Every  one  bafteth  the  fat  hog,  while  the  lean  one 
burneth.''    Again,  in  Troi/us  and  Crtfftda  : 

"  That  were  to  enlard  his  fat-already  pride."    St e evens. 

9  And  fay,  This  mans  a  flatterer  f~\  This  man  does  not  refer  to  any 
particular  perfon  before  mentioned,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  thought,  but  to> 
lome  fuppofed  individual.  Who,  fays  Timon,  can  with  propriety  lay 
his  hand  on  this  or  that  individual,  and  pronounce  him  a  peculiar  flat- 
terer ?  All  rnankind  are  equally  flatterers.  So,  in  As  you  likeit : 
c«  Who  can  come  in,  and  fay,  that  I  mean  her, 
"  When  fuch  a  one  as  fhe,  fuch  is  her  neighbour  ?"  Malone* 

?  —  for  every  grize  of  fortune]  Grize  for  ftep  or  degree.  Pope. 
See  Vol,  IV.  p,  66,  n,4%  Malone. 

3  But 
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But  direft  villainy.    Therefore,  be  abhor r'd 
All  feafts,  focieties,  and  throngs  of  men  ! 
His  femblable,  yea,  himfelf,  Timon  difdains : 
Deftru&ion  fang  mankind2  ! — Earth,  yield  me  roots1 

[digging. 

Who  feeks  for  better  of  thee,  fauce  his  palate 
"With  thy  moll  operant  poifon  !  What  is  here  ? 
Gold?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold?  No,  gods, 
I  am  no  idle  votarifl3.    Roots,  you  clear  heavens4  I 
Thus  much  of  this,  will  make  black,  white;  foul,  fair; 
Wrong,  right ;  bafe,  noble  ;  old,  young ;  coward,  valiant. 
Ha,  you  gods !  why  this  ?  What  this,  you  gods  ?  Why  this 
Will  lug  your  priefts  and  fervants  from  your  fides 5  ; 
Pluck  flout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads6: 
This  yellow  flave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions ;  blefs  the  accurs'd  ; 
Make  the  hoar  leprofy  ador'd7;  place  thieves, 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 

*  —fang  mankind !  — ]  i.  e.  feize,  gripe.  This  verb  is  ufed  by 
Decker  in  his  Match  me  at  London,  1631  :  "  —  bite  any  catchpole 
thztfangs  for  you."  Steevens. 

3  —  no  idle  vctarijl.]  No  infincere  or  inconftant  fupplicant.  Gold 
will  not  ferve  me  inltead  of  roots.  Johnson. 

4  — you  clear  heavens  !]  This  may  mean  either  ye  cloudlefs  fkies^ 
or  ye  deities  exempt  from  guilt.  Shakfpeare  mentions  the  cleareji  gods 
jn  King  Lear.    Again,  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece: 

ft  Then  C*llatine  again  by  Lucrece'  fide, 
fl  In  his  dear  bed  might  have  repofed  ftiil.'* 
I.  e.  his  un contaminated  bed.  Steevens. 
See  p.  61,  n.  9.  Maloni. 

5  _  Wby  this 

Will  lug  your  priejls  and  fervants  from  your  fides  ;]  Ariftophanes, 
in  his  Plutus,  A&  V.  fc.  ii.  makes  the  prieft  of  Jupiter  defert  hi3  fer- 
•vice  to  live  with  Plutus.  Warburton. 

6  Pluck  ftout  mens  pillows  from  below  their  heads  :]  i.  e.  men  who 
have  ftrength  yet  remaining  to  lbuggle  with  their  diltemper.  This 
alludes  to  an  old  cuftom  of  drawing  away  the  pillow  from  under  the 
heads  of  men  in  their  lail  agonies,  to  make  their  departure  the  eafier. 
But  the  Oxford  editor,  fuppofing  flout  to  fignify  healthy,  alters  it  to 
Jick,  and  this  he  calls  emending.  Warburton. 

7  -—  tie  hoar  leprojy — ]  So,  in  P.  Holland's  tranflation  of  Pliny's 
Nat.  Hijl.  b.  xxviii.  ch.  \z%  "  —  the  foul  white  Uprie  called  eUpban- 
tiafs."  Steevens. 

With 
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With  fenators  on  the  bench  :  this  is  it, 

That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again8 ; 

She, 

8  That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again,']  Waped or  wappend 
fignifies  both  forrowful  and  terrified,  either  for  the  lofs  of  a  good  huf- 
band,  or  by  the  treatment  of  a  bad.  But  gold,  he  fays,  can  overcome 
both  her  affection  and  her  fears.    War  bur  ton. 

Of  wappened  I  have  found  no  example,  nor  know  any  meaning* 
To  awbape  is  ufed  by  Spenfer  in  his  Hubberd's  Tale,  but  I  think  not 
in  either  of  the  fenfes  mentioned.  I  would  read  wained,  for  decayed 
by  time.    So  our  authour  in  K.  Richard  III  : 

(t  A  beauty  ^wzwimg  and  diftreffed  widow?*  Johnson. 
In  the  comedy  of  the  Roaring  Girl,  by  Middleton  and  Decker,  1611, 
I  meet  with  a  word  very  like  this,  which  the  reader  will  eafily  explain 
for  himfelf,  when  he  has  feen  the  following  paffage  : 
*'-  Moll.  And  there  you  (hall  wap  with  me. 
"  Sir  B.  Nay,  Moll,  what's  that  ivap  ? 

**  Moll,  happening  and  niggling  is  all  one,  the  rogue  my  rnaii 
can  tell  you." 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Mafque  of  Gyffies  Metamorphofed  : 
"  Boarded  at  Tappington, 
"  Bedded  at  J^»7/>/>ington." 

Again,  in  Martin  Mark-alV  s  Apologies  to  the  Bel-man  of  London, 
16 10.  M  Niggling  is  company-keeping  with  a  woman  :  this  word  is 
not  ufed  now,  buf  wapping,  and  thereof  comes  the  name  wapping- 
morts  for  whores." 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  Chaucer,  in  the  Complaint 
of  Annelda,  line  217,  ufes  the  word  with  the  fenfe  in  which  Dr.  War- 
burton  explains  it : 

"  My  fewertye  in  waped  countenance." 

Wappened,  according  to  the  quotations  I  have  already  given,  would 
mean— The  widow  wbofe  curiojity  and  pajjions  had  been  already  gratis 
jied.    So,  in  Hamlet: 

**  The  inftances  that  fecond  marriage  move, 
"  Are  bafe  refpecls  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love" 

And  if  the  word  defunEi,  in  Othello,  be  explained  according  to  it* 
primitive  meaning,  the  fame  fentiment  may  be  difcovered  there.  There 
may,  however,  be  fome  corruption  in  the  text.  Steevens. 

The  inftances  produced  by  Mr.  Steevens  fully  fupport  the  text  in  my 
apprehenfion,  nor  do  I  fufpedt,  any  corruption.  Unwapper^d  is  ufed 
by  Fletcher  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinfmen,  for  J 'rep,  the  oppofite  of  Jlale  j 
and  perhaps  we  fhould  read  there  unwappend, 

Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  however,  is,  I  think,  not  quite  exact, 
becaufe  it  appears  to  me  likely  to  midead  the  reader  with  refpecl  to  the 
general  import  of  the  paffage.  Skakfpeire  means  not  to  account  for 
the  wappen'd  widow's  feeking  a  hulband,  (though  * 1  her  curiojity  has 
been  gratified,")  but  for  hex  finding  one.  It  is  her  gold,  fays  he,  that 
induces  fome  one  (more  attentive  to  thrift  than  love)  to  accept  in  mar- 

G  4  riagc 
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She,  whom  the  fpital-houfe  and  ulcerous  fores 
Would  call  the  gorge  at 8,  this  embalms  and  fpices 

riage  the  hand  of  the  experienced  and  o'er-ivorn  widow.— #W  is  hero 
ufed  .or  -wedded.    So,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors^  A€c  I.  fc»  i : 

"  In    yracufa  was  I  born,  and  ived 

(t  Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me." 
If  ived  is  ufed  a  a  verb,  the  words  mean,  that  eff eels  or  produce:  her 
Jecond  mar'  iage.  Maloke, 

8  She,  ivbon  the  fpital-houfe  and  ulcerous  fores 
Would  cafi  tie  go  ge  at,~\  Surely  we  Ihould  read  : 

She,  at  wvofe  ulcerous  fores  the  fpital-houfe 

Would  caft  the  gorge  up,  this,  &c. 
So,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  (Queen  : 

'*  And  all  the  way,  moftlike  a  brutifh  beaft, 

i(  He  fpewed  up  his  gorge." 
The  old  reading  is  nonfenfe.  Steevens. 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  we  have  honour  and  death)  for  honourabU 
death.  "  The  fpital-houfe  and  ulcerous  fores,"  therefore,  may  be  ufed 
For  i  be  contaminated  fpital-houfe  $  the  fpital-houfe  replete  with  ulcerous 
fores.  Jfitbealked,  how  can  the  fpital-houfe,  or  how  can  ulcerous 
fores,  cafi  the  gorge  at  the  female  here  defcribed,  let  the  following 
pafTages  anfwer  the  queflion  : 

"-Heaven  flops- the  nofe  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks"  Othello* 
Again,  in  Hamlet  : 

««  Whofe  fpirity  with  divine  ambition  pufPd, 

"  Males  mouths  at  the  invifible  event.'* 
Again,  it ii: 

t(   till  our  ground, 

tf  Sindging  his  pate  againfl  the  burning  zone/'  Sec, 
Again,  in  Julius  Car  ar  : 

if  Oyer  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophecy,— 

et  Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips,—  " 
Again,  in  the  Merchant  of  device  : 

"    when  the  bagpipe  fings  V  the  nofe, — ". 

Again,  in  the  play  befoie  us  : 

"   when  our  vaults  have  wept 

"  With  drunken  fpilth  of  wine—." 
In  the  preceding  page,  all  fores  are  faid  to  lay  Jiege  to  nature ;  which 
they  can  no  more  do,  if  the  paffage  is  to  be  underflood  literally,  than, 
they  can  cafi  the  gorge  at  the  fight  of  the  perfon  here  defcribed. — In  a 
word,  the  didlion  of  the  text  is  fo  very  Shaicfpearian,  that  I  cannot  but 
wonder  it  fhould  be  fufpe&ed  of  corruption. 

The  meaning  is,  Her,  whom  the  fpital-houfe,  however  polluted, 
would  not  admit,  but  rejedl  with  abhorrence,  this  embalms,  &c.  or, 
(in  a  loofer  paraphrafe)  Her,  at  the  fight  of  whom  all  the  patients  in 
the  fpital-houfe,  however  contaminated,  would  ficken  and  turn  away 
with  loathing  and  abhorrence,  difgufled  by  the  view  of  (till  greater 
pollution  than  any  they  had  yet  experience,  of,  this  embalms  and 
(pices,  &e.   M alone. 

To 
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To  the  April  day  again9.    Come,  damned  earth, 
Thou,  common  whore  of  mankind,  that  put'ft  odds 
Among  the  rout  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 
£)o  thy  right  nature  1.—  [March  afar  of.]  Ha!  a  drum  ?— 

Thou'rt  quick4, 
But  yet  I'll  bury  thee  :  Thou'lt  go,  ftrong  thief, 
When  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  (land  : — 
Nay,  ftay  thou  out  for  earneft.  [keeping  fome  gold. 

Enter  Alcibiades,   nvitb  drum  and  fife,  in  warlike 
manner-,  Phrynia,  WTymandra. 

Ale,  What  art  thou  there?  fpeak. 

Tim.  A  bealt,  as  thou  art.  The  canker  gnaw  thy  heart, 
For  mewing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man ! 

Ale,  What  is  thy  name  ?  Is  man  fo  hateful  to  thee, 
That  art  thyfelf  a  man  ? 

Tim,  I  am  mifanthropos ,  and  hate  mankind. 
For  thy  part,  I  do  wifh  thou  wert  a  dog, 
That  I  might  love  thee  fome  thing. 

9  To  the  April  day  again.']  The  April  day  does  not  relate  to  tht 
widow,  but  to  the  other  difeafed  female,  who  is  reprefented  as  the  out- 
<aft  of  an  bofpital.  She  it  is,  whom  gold  embalms  and  J 'pices  to  the  April 
day  again:  i.  e.  gold  reftores  her  to  all  the  frefbntjs  and fiveetnefs  of 
youth.  Such  is  the  power  of  gold,  that  it  will 
u  make  black,  white}  foul,  fair 5 

"  Wrong,  right j"  Sec. 
A  quotation  or  two  may  perhaps  fupport  this  Interpretation.  Jn 
Stephens's  Apology  for  Herodotus,  1607,  **  He  is  a  young  man,  and  in 
the  April  of  bis  age.  Peacham's  Compleat  Gentleman,  chap.  iii.  calls 
youth  **  the  April  of  man's  life."  Shakfpeare's  Sonnet  entitled  Love's 
Cruelty,  has  the  fame  thought: 

M  Thou  art  thy  mother's  glafs,  and  (lie  in  thee 
**  Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime." 

Daniel's  31ft  Sonnet  has,  "  the  April  of  my  years."  Mafter 

Fenton  ««  fmells  April  and  May,"  Tollet. 

1  Do  thy  right  nature. — ]  Lie  in  the  earth  where  nature  laid  thee. 

JOHNSON. 

*  —  Tbourt  quick>~\  Thou  haft  life  and  motion  in  thee.  Johnson. 

*  /  am  mifanthropos,]  A  marginal  note  in  the  old  tranflation  of 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Antony,  furnilhed  our  authour  with  this  epithet : 
"  Antonius  followeth  the  life  and  example  of  TimonMifantbropus,  the 
Athenian."  Malon*. 

Ale. 
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Ale.  I  know  thee  well ; 
But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unlearn'd  and  ftrange. 

Tim.l  know  thee  too  j  and  more,  than  that  I  know 
thee, 

I  not  defire  to  know.    Follow  thy  drum  ; 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gules: 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel ; 
Then  what  mould  war  be  ?  This  fell  whore  of  thine 
Hath  in  her  more  deltruftion  than  thy  fword, 
For  all  her  cherubin  look. 
Phry.  Thy  lips  rot  off! 

Tim.  I  will  not  kifs  thee  3 ;  then  the  rot  returns 
To  thine  own  lips  again. 

Ale .  How  came  the  noble  Timon  to  this  change  ! 

Tim.  As  the  moon  does,  by  wanting  light  to  give: 
But  then  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon ; 
There  were  no  funs  to  borrow  of. 

Ale.  Noble  Timon, 
Whit  friendship  may  I  do  thee  ? 

Tim.  None,  but  to 
Maintain  my  opinion. 

Ale.  What  is  it,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Promife  me  friendmip,  but  perform  none: 
If  thou  wilt  not  promife4,  the  gods  plague  thee, 
For  thou  art  a  man  !  if  thou  doit  perform, 
Confound  thee,  for  thou  art  a  man  ! 

Ale.  I  have  heard  in  fome  fort  of  thy  miferies. 

Tim.  Thou  faw'ft  them,  when  I  had  profperity. 

Ale.  I  fee  them  now;  then  was  a  bleffed  time  *. 

Tim.  As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a  brace  of  harlots. 

Tyman.  Is  this  the  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  world 
Voic'd  fo  regardfully  ? 

i  I  will  not  kifs  thee  j"|  This  alludes  to  an  opinion  in  former  times, 
generally  prevalent,  that  the  venereal  infediion  tranfmitted  to  another^ 
left  the  infecler  free.  I  will  not,  fays  Timon,  take  the  rot  from  thy 
lips  by  kifling  thee.  Johnson. 

♦  \f  thou  ivilt  net  prorr.ljtf  &c]  That  is,  however  thou  may'A  aft, 
fence  thou  art  man,  hated  man,  J  wiih  thee  evil.  Johnson. 

*  —  then  teas  a  blfffed  time.']  I  fufpeel,  from  Timon*  s  anfwer, 
?ba:  Shakfpeare  wrote— tome  was  a  blefiijd  time.    M alone. 

4  Tim< 
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Tim.  Art  thou  Tymandra  ? 
Tynan.  Yes. 

Tim.  Be  a  whore  Hill !  they  love  thee  not,  that  ufe 

thee  ; 

Give  them  difeafes,  leaving  with  thee  their  luft. 
Make  ufe  of  thy  fait  hours 5 :  feafon  the  flaves 
For  tubs,  and  baths ;  bring  down  rofe-cheeked  youth6 
To  the  tub-fall,  and  the  diet7. 

Tyman* 

3  Be  a  nvhore  Ji'illl  They  love  thee  not  that  ufe  thee\ 
Give  them  difeafes,  leaving  ivitb  thee  their  lufl : 
Make  ufe  of  thy  fait  hours,  &c.J  There  is  here  a  flight  tranfpofi- 
tion.    I  would  read  : 

—  They  love  thee  not  that  ufe  thee, 
Leaving  ivith  thee  their  lufi  5  give  them  difeafes, 
Make  ufe  of  thy  fait  hours,  feafon  the  flaves 
For  tubs  and  baths  ; — .  Johnson. 

6  — bring  davn  rofe-cheeked  youth — ]  This  expreffive  epithet  our 
authour  might  have  found  in  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander  : 

<*  Rofe-cheeked  Adonis  kept  a  folemn  feaft."  Malone. 

7  To  the  tub-fafl,  and  the  diet.]  Old  Copy — /w£-faft.  Corrected 
by  Dr.  Warburton.  The  preceding  line,  and  a  paflage  in  Meafure  for 
Meafure,  fully  fupport  the  emendation  : 

"  Truly,  fir,  me  [the  bawd]  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beef,  and  ftie  is 
herfelf  in  the  tub.'"  Malons. 

The  authour  is  alluding  to  the  lues  venerea,  and  its  effects.  At  that 
time  the  cure  of  it  was  performed  either  by  guaiacum,  or  mercurial 
unctions  :  and  in  both  cafes  the  patient  was  kept  up  veiy  warm  and 
clofej  that  in  the  firft  application  the  fweat  might  be  promoted  j  and 
left,  in  the  other,  he  mould  take  cold,  which  was  fatal.  <(  The  regi- 
men for  the  courfe  of  guaiacum  (fays  Dr.  Friend  in  his  Hijlory  of 
Phyfick,  Vol.  II.  p.  380.)  was  at  firft  ftrangely  circumftantial ;  and  fo 
rigorous,  that  the  patient  was  put  into  a  dungeon  in  order  to  make 
him  fweat  j  and  in  that  manner,  as  Fallopius  expreffes  it,  the  bones, 
and  the  very  man  himfelf  was  macerated.1'  Wifeman  fays,  in  England 
they  ufed  a  tub  for  this  purpofe,  as  abroad,  a  cave,  or  oven,  or  dungeon. 
And  as  for  the  unction,  it  was  fometimes  continued  for  thirty-feven 
days  (as  he  obferves,  p.  375.)  and  duiing  this  time  there  was  neceffarily 
an  extraordinary  abjlinence  required.    Hence  the  term  of  the  tub-fafl. 

Warburton. 

So,  in  Jafper  Maine's  City  Match,  1639: 

"  — You  had  better  match  a  ruin'd  bawd, 

"  One  ten  times  cur'd  by  fweating,  and  the  f«£." 

The  diet  was  likewife  a  cuftomary  term  for  the  regimen  prefcnbed 

>  -  in 
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Tyman.  Hang  thee,  moniler ! 

Ale-  Pardon  him,  fweet  Tymandra  ;  for  his  wits 
Are  drown'd  and  loft  in  his  calamities. — 
I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 
The  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  penurious  band:  1  have  heard,  andgriev'd, 
How  curfed  Athens,  mindlels  of  thy  worth, 
Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  ftates, 
But  for  thy  fword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them8, — 

Tim.  I  pr?ythee,  beat  thy  drum,  and  get  thee  gone. 

Ale.  I  am  thy  friend,  and  pity  thee,  dear  Timon. 

Tim.  How  doft  thou  pity  him,  whom  thou  dorl  trou* 
ble? 

I  had  rather  be  alone. 

Ah.  Why,  fare  thee  well : 
Here  is  fome  gold  for  thee. 

Tim.  Keep  it,  I  cannot  eat  it. 

Ale.  When  I  have  laid  proud  Athens  on  a  heap, — ■ 

Tim,  Warr'ft  thou  'gainft  Athens  ? 

Ale.  Ay,  Timon,  and  have  caufe. 

Tim.  The  gods  confound  them  all  in  thy  conqueft;  an<i 
Thee  after,  when  thou  hall  conquer'd  ! 

Ale.  Why  me,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  That,  by  killing  of  villains,  thou  wall  born 
To  conquer  my  country. 

Put  up  thy  gold ;  Go  on, — here's  gold, — go  on; 

5n  thefe  cafes.  So,  in  a  Collection  of  ancient  Epigrams  called  th^ 
Afaftive,  &c. 

"  She  took  not  diet,  nor  the  fweat  in  feafon.'* 
■Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knigbt  of  the  Burning  Pejile  ; 

M  i        caught  us,  and  put  us  in  a  tub, 

4t  Where  we  this  two  months  fweat,  &c. 

«<  This  bread  and  water  hath  our  diet  been,"  Sec.  Steevens. 
Of  the  tub  mentioned  in  this  note,  there  is  a  print  in  Holme's  Store- 
hcufe  of  Armory  and  Blazon,  with  an  account  of  it  in  Book  III.  ch.  xi. 
p.  421,  which  the  reader,  whofe  curiofity  is  alive  to  fuch  fubjects, 
jnay  be  referred  to.    M.  C.  T. 

8  —  trod  upon  tbem,~\  Hanmer  reads—  bad  trod  upon  them*  Shak- 
fjpearc  was  »ot  thus  minutely  accurate.  Malone. 
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Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 

Will  o'er  fome  high-vic'd  city  hang  his  poifon 

In  the  fick  air9 :  Let  not  thy  fword  ikip  one : 

Pity  not  honour'd  age  for  his  white  beard, 

He  is  an  ufurer :  Strike  me  the  counterfeit  matron, 

It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honeft, 

Herfelf's  a  bawd:  Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 

Make  foft  thy  trenchant  fword ;  for  thofe  milk-paps, 

That  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's  eyes  *, 

Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ, 

9  Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 

Will  o'er  fome  high  vic'd  city  bang  bis  poifcn 

In  the  fck  air  :~\  This  is  wonderfully  fubiime  and  picturefque. 

Warburtow. 

We  meet  with  the  fame  image  in  King  Ricbard  II: 
<*         «■  ot  fuppofe, 

«'  Devouring pejiilence  bangs  in  our  air.''''  Maione. 
1  That  tbrough  the  window-bars  bore  at  mens  eyes,]  The  virgia 
that  flrews  her  bofom  through  the  lattice  of  her  chamber.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  is  almoft  confirmed  by  the  following 
paflage  in  Cymbelyne  : 

"   or  let  her  beauty 

c<  Look  through  a  cafement,  to  allure  falfe  hearts^ 
«  And  be  falfe  with  them." 
Shakfpeare  at  the  fame  time  might  aim  a  ftroke  at  this  indecency 
in  the  women  of  his  own  time,  which  is  animadverted  on  by  feveral 
contemporary  dramatics.    So,  in  the  ancient  interlude  of  the  Repent- 
ance of  Marie  Magdalene,  1 567  : 

"  Your  garments  muft  be  worne  alway, 
"  That  your  white  papps  may  be  feene  if  you  may.— 
<f  If  young  gentlemen  may  fee  your  white  {kin, 
"  It  will  allure  them  to  love,  and  foon  bring  them  in, 
«  Both  damfels  and  wives  ufe  many  fuch  feates. 
"  I  know  them  that  will  lay  out  their  faire  teatesJ"' 
And  all  this  is  addrefled  to  Mary  Magdalen.    St e evens. 
Our  authour  has  again  the  fame  kind  of  imagery  in  his  Lover'' s  Com- 
plaint : 

(<  ■  fpite  of  heaven's  fell  rage, 
'«  Some  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  fear'd  age." 
In  the  old  copy  bars  is  fpelt  bame. — I  do  not  believe  any  particular 
fatire  was  here  intended.  Lady  Suffolk,  Lady  Somerfet,  and  many  of 
the  celebrated  beauties  of  the  time  of  James  I.  are  thus  reprefented  in 
their  pictures  j  nor  were  they,  1  imagine,  thought  more  reprehenfible 
than  the  ladies  of  the  prefent  day,  who  from  the  fame  extravagant  pur- 
furtof  what  is  called  fafliion,  run  into  an  oppofite  extreme,  M  a  l  0  n  t . 
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But  fet  them  down  horrible  traitors:  Spare  not  the  babe, 
Whofe  dimpled  fmiles  from  fools  exhauft  their  mercy  x  5 
Think  it  a  baftard 3,  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounc'd  thy  throat4  fhall  cut, 
,   And  mince  it  fans  remorfe  :  Swear  againft  objects5; 
Put  armour  on  thine  ears,  and  on  thine  eyes ; 
Whofe  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor  babes, 
Nor  fight  of  priefts  in  holy  veftments  bleeding, 
Shall  pierce  a  jot.    There's  gold  to  pay  thy  ioldiers  : 
Make  large  confufion  ;  and,  thy  fury  fpent, 
Confounded  be  thyfelf!  Speak  not,  begone. 

Ale.  Haft  thou  gold  yet  ?  Til  take  the  gold  thou  giv'ft  me, 
Not  all  thy  counfel. 

Tim.  Doft  thou,  or  doft  thou  not,  heaven's  curfe  upon 
thee ! 

Phr.  and  Tym.  Give  us  fome  gold,  good  Timon  :  Haft 
thou  more  ? 

¥tm.  Enough  to  make  a  whore  forfwear  her  trade, 
And  to  make  whores,  a  bawd6.    Hold  up,  you  fluts, 
Your  aprons  mountant :  You  are  not  oathable, — 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  fwear,  terribly  fwear, 
Into  ftrong  fhudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues, 
The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you7, — fpare  your  oaths, 

2  — .  exhauft  tbelr  mercy  ;]  For  exhauft,  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  and  after 
him  Dr.  Warburton,  read  extort }  but  exhauji  here  figniries  literally  to 
draw  forth.  Johnson. 

3  — a  bajfard,]  An  allufion  to  the  tale  of  Oedipus.  Johnson. 

4  —  thy  throat — ]  Old  Copy — the  throat.   Corrected  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malone. 

5  Sivear  againft  objefls  ;]  So,  in  our  author's  152^  Sonnet: 

il  Or  made  them  Jw ear  againft  the  thing  they  fee."  Steevens, 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads : 
— — —  'gainft  all  objetls  : 
Perhaps  objeEls  is  here  ufed  provinciaHy  for  abjeBs.  Farmer. 

*  And  to  make  whores,  a  bawd. J  That  is,  enough  to  make  a  whore 
leave  whoring,  and  a  bawd  leave  making  whores.  Johnson. 

7  The  immortal  gtds  that  hear  you, ,]  The  fame  thought  is  found  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A &  I.  fc.  iii  : 

<(  Though  you  with  fwearing  Jhake  the  throned  gods." 
Again,  in  the  Winter'' s  Tale : 

M  Though  you  would  feek  to  unfphere  the  ftars  with  oaths." 

S  riE  VEN5« 

m 
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1*11  truft  to  your  conditions8 :  Be  whores  (till ; 

And  he  whofe  pious  breath  feeks  to  convert  you, 

Be  ftrong  in  whore,  allure  him,  burn  him  up  ; 

Let  your  clofe  fire  predominate  his  fmoke, 

And  be  no  turn-coats :  Yet  may  your  pains,  fix  months, 

Be  quite  contrary9:  And  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs 1 

With 

8  F/l  truji  to  your  conditions:']  You  need  not  fvvear  to  continue 
whores,  I  will  truft  to  your  inclinations.  Johnson. 

See  Vol.  V.  p.  600,  n.  3.  Malone. 

9  Yet  may  your  pains,  fix  months, 

Be  quite  contrary  :]  This  is  obfcure,  partly  from  the  ambiguity 
•f  the  word  pains,  and  partly  from  the  generality  of  the  exprefiion.  The 
meaning  is  this :  he  had  faid  before,  follow  conftantly  your  trade  of 
debauchery  :  that  is  (fays  he)  for  fix  months  in  the  year.  Let  the 
other  fix  be  employed  in  quite  contrary  pains  and  labour,  namely,  in 
the  fevere  difcipline  neceflary  for  the  repair  of  thofe  diforders  that  your 
debaucheries  occafion,  in  order  to  fit  you  anew  to  the  trade ;  and 
thus  let  the  whole  year  be  fpent  in  thefe  different  occupations.— 
On  this  account  he  goes  on,  and  fays,  Make  falfe  hair.  &c. 

Warbtjrtov. 

The  explanation  is  ingenious,  but  I  think  it  very  remote,  and 
would  willingly  bring  the  authour  and  his  leadeis  to  meet  on  eafier 
terms.    We  may  read  : 

.  Yet  may  your  fain:,  Jix  months, 

Be  quite  conrraried.— 
Timon  is  withing  ill  to  mankind,  but  is  afraid  left  the  whores. ffiould 
imagine  that  he  wiflves  well  to  them  ;  to  obviate  which  he  lets  them 
know,  that  he  imprecates  upon  them  influence  enough  to  plague  others, 
and  difappointments  enough  to  plague  themfelves.  He  wifties  that  they 
may  do  all  pofiible  mifchief,  and  yet  take  pahs  fix  months  of  the  year 
in  vain. 

In  this  fenfe  there  is  a  connection  of  this  line  with  the  next-  find' 
ing  your  pains  contraried,  try  new  expedients,  tbatcb  your  thin  roofs, 
•and  paint.  ■ 

To  contrary  is  an  old  verb.  Latymer  relates,  that  when  he  went  to 
court,  he  was  advifed  not  to  contrary  the  king.  Johnson. 

If  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  be  right,  which  I  do  not  believe,  the 
prefent  words  appear  to  me  to  admit  it,  as  well  as  the  reading  he  would 
introduce.  Such  unr.ecefiary  deviations  from  the  text  Ihould  ever  be 
avoided.  Dr.  Warburton's  is  a  very  natural  interpretation,  which 
cannot  be  often  faid  of  the  expofitions  of  that  commentator.  The 
words  that  follow  fully  fupporc  it :  «  And  thatch  your  poor  thin 
roofs,"  &c.  i.  e.  after  you  have  loft  the  greater  part  of  your  hair  by 
difeafe,  and  the  medicines  that  for  fix  months  you  have  been  obliged 
to  take,  then  procure  an  artificial  covering,11  ccz*    M  alone. 

I  believe 
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With  burdens  of  the  dead  ; — fome  that  were  hang'd, 
No  matter: — wear  them,  betray  with  them  :  whore  (fill; 
Paint  till  a  horfe  may  mire  upon  your  face : 
A  pox  of  wrinkles ! 

Phr.  and  Tym.  Well,  more  gold  ; — What  then  r— 
Believe't,  that  we'll  do  any  thing  for  gold. 

Tim.  Confumptions  fow 
In  hollow  bones  of  man  ;  flrike  their  lharp  mins, 
And  marr  men's  fpurring1.    Crack  the  lawyer's  voice, 
That  he  may  never  more  falfe  tide  plead, 

I  believe  Timon  means,— Yet  for  half  the  year  at  leaf,  may  you 
fvffer  Jucb  punifbment  as  is  infliBed  on  harlots  in  bwfcs  of  correction* 

St  e  evens. 

1  —  tbatcb your  poor  tbin  roofs,  &c]  About  the  year  1595,  when 
the  fafliion  became  general  in  England  of  wearing  a  greater  quantity 
of  hair  than  was  ever  the  produce  of  a  fingle  head,  it  was  dangerous 
for  any  child  to  wander,  as  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  women 
to  entice  fuch  as  had  fine  locks  into  private  places,  and  there  to  cut 
them  off.  I  have  this  information  from  Stubbs's  Anatomy  of  Abufes9 
which  I  have  often  quoted  on  the  article  of  drcfs.  To  this  fafliion 
the  writers  uf  Shakfpeare's  age  do  not  appear  to  have  been  reconciled. 
So,'  in  A  Mad  World  my  Mafters,  160S  :  "  — to  wear  perriwigs  made 
of  another's  bairy  is  not  this  againft  kind  ?'*  Again,  in  DraytonV 
Mooncalf: 

<«  And  with  large  fums  they  (lick  not  to  procure 
"  Hair  from  the  dead,  yea,  and  the  moll  unclean  { 
"  To  help  their  pride  they  nothing  will  difdain." 
Again,  in  Shakfpeare's  63th  Sonnet : 

*'  Before  the  golden  trefles  of  the  dead, 
«  The  right  of  fepulchres,  were  fliorn  away, 
*'  To  live  a  fecond  life  on  fecond  head  ; 
"  Ere  beauty"s  dead  fleece  made  another  gay/* 
Warner,  in  his  Albion  s  England,  1602,  B.  ix.  c.  47,  is  likewife 
very  fevere  on  thic  fafliion.  Stowe  informs  us,  that  "  women's  periwigs 
were  fi:  ft  brought  into  England  about  the  time  of  the  maflacre  of 
Paris."  Steevens. 

See  alfo  Vol.  III.  p.  57,  n.  9.  The  frft  edition  of  Stubbes's 
Anatomy  of  Abuses  quoted  above,  was  in  1583.  Drayton'*  Mooncalf 
did  not,  I  believe,  appear  till  1627.  Malone. 

*  —  mens  fpurring. — ]  Hanmer  reads— fparring,  properly  enough, 
if  there  be  any  ancient  example  of  the  word.    Jon  m  son. 

Spurring  is  certainly  right.  The  dileafe  thai  enfeebled  their  /bins, 
would  have  this  cffe&»  Steev£NS( 

Nor 
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Nor  found  his  quillets  ftirilly 3 :  hoar  the  flamen4, 
That  fcolds  againft  the  quality  of  flefh, 
And  not  believes  himfelf :  down  with  the  nofe, 
Down  with  it  flat ;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,  that  his  particular  to  forefee 5 , 
Smells  from  the  general  weal:  make  curl'd-pate  ruffians 
bald; 

And  let  the  unfcarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  fome  pain  from  you  :  Plague  all ; 
That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell 
The  fource  of  all  erection. — There's  more  gold 
Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you, 
And  ditches  grave  you  all 6  ! 

Pbr.  andTym.  More  counfel,  with  more  money,  boun- 
teous Timon. 

Tim.  More  whore,  more  mifchief  firft;  I  have  given 
you  earneft. 

Ah.  Strike  up  the  drum  towards  Athens.  Farewel, 
Timon ; 

3  Nor  found  bis  quillets  fnrilly  ;]  Quillets  are  fubtilties.  So,  in  « 
"Lata  Tricks,  Sec.  1608  :  "  —  a  quillet  well  applied  !?'  Steeveks. 

Cole  in  his  Latin  Dictionary,  1679,  ren^ers  quillet,  res  frivola, 
recula.  Malone. 

'    4  —  hoar  the  flamen,']  Give  the  flamen  the  hoary  leprofy.    So,  in 
Webfter's  Dutcbefs  of  Mai fy,  1623: 

iC  ..  ■■  ■  ihew  like  leprofy, 

«  The  ivhiter  the  fouler.'* 
And  before,  in  this  play  : 

"  Make  the  boar  leprofy  adorM."    Ste evens. 

5  —  that  his  particular  to  forefee,]  The  metaphor  is  apparently  in- 
Congruous,  but  the  fenfe  is  good.  To  forefee  bis  particular,  is  to  pro- 
vide for  bis  pri-vate  advantage,  for  which  be  leaves  the  right  fcent  of 
fublick  good.  In  hunting,  when  hares  have  crofs'd  one  another,  it  is 
common  for  fome  of  the  hounds  to  fmell  from  the  general  -weal,  and 
forefee  their  own  particular.  Shakfpeare,  who  feems  to  have  been  a 
fkilful  fportfman,  and  has  alluded  often  to  falconry,  perhaps,  alludes, 
here  to  hunting.  Johnson. 

6  And  ditches  grave  you  all  /]  To  grave  is  to  entomb.  The  word 
is  now  obfolete,  though  fometimes  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  and  his  con- 
temporary authors.  So,  in  lord  Surrey's  Tvanfiation  of  the  fourth, 
book  of  Virgil's  ALneid: 

"  Cinders  (thinkTt  thou)  mind  this?  or  graved  ghoftes  ?" 

Steevens. 

Vol.  VIII.  H  \f 
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If  I  thrive  well,  I'll  vilit  thee  again. 

Tim.  If  I  hope  well,  I'll  never  fee  thee  more. 
Ale.  I  never  did  thee  harm. 
Tim.  Yes,  thou  fpok'ii  well  of  me. 
Ale.  Call'ft  thou  that  harm  ? 
Tim.  Men  daily  find  it7. 
Get  thee  away,  and  take  thy  beagles  with  thee. 
Ale,  We  but  offend  him. — Strike. 

[Drum  beats.    Exeunt  AlcibIADES,  Phrynia, 
and  Ty max  dp.  a. 
Tim.  That  nature,  being  fick  of  man's  unkindnefs, 
Should  yet  be  hungry  ! — Common  mother,  thou, 

[digging* 

Whofe  womb  unmeafurable,  and  infinite  breaft  a, 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ;  whofe  felf-fame  mettle, 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  pufFd, 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue, 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eyelefs  venom'd  worm  9, 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crifp  heaven  1 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  fhine ; 

7  Tim.  Yes,  thou  fpoVft  well  of  me. 
Ale.  Call  J}  thou  that  harm  ? 

Tim.  Men  daily  find  it.]  Shakfpeare  in  this  as  in  many  other 
places,  appears  to  allude  to  the  facred  writings :  "  Woe  unto  him  of 
whom  all  men  fpeak  well !"    Ma  lone. 

8  Whofe  womb  unmeafurable,  and  infinite  breaft,]  Whofe  infinite 
breaft  means  no  more  than  whofe  boundlefs  furface.  Steevens. 

9  — -eyelefs  venom'd  worm,]  The  lerpenr,  which  we,  from  the 
fmallnefsof  his  eyes,  call  the  blind  worm,  and  the  Latins,  cacilia. 

Johnson. 

1  — below  crifp  heaven,]  We  fliould  read  cript,  i.  e.  vaulted,  from 
the  Latin  crypta,  a  vault.  Warburton. 

Mr.  Upton  declares  for  crifp,  curled,  bent,  hollow.  Johnson. 
Perhaps  Shakfpeare  means  curled,  from  the  appearance  of  the  clouds. 
In  the  Tempeft,  Ariel  talks  of  riding 

On  the  curVd  clouds. 
Chaucer  in  his  Houfe  of  Fame,  fays, 

"  Her  here  that  was  oundie  and  crips.''* 
i.  e.  wavy  and  curled. 

Again,  in  the  Philofophers  Satires,  by  Robert  Anton  1 

"  Her  face  as  beauteous  as  the  crijped  morn.'*  Steevknj. 

Yield 
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Yield  him,  who  all  thy  human  fons 1  doth  hate, 
from  forth  thy  plenteous  bofom,  one  poor  root ! 
Enfear  thy  fertile  and  conceptious  womb  3, 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man4  ! 
Go  great  with  tygers,  dragons,  wolves  and  bears ; 
Teem  with  new  monfters,  whom  thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  manfion  all  above  5 
Never  prefented  ! — O,  a  root, — Dear  thanks! 
Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas 6 
Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liquorilh  draughts, 
And  morfels  un&uous,  greafes  his  pure  mind, 
That  from  it  all  confideration  flips  I 

Enter  Apemantus. 
More  man  ?  Plague  !  plague  ! 

Apem.l  was  directed  hither:  Men  report, 
Thou  doll  affecl  my  manners,  and  doft  ufe  them. 

Tim.  'Tis  then,  becaufe  thou  doll  not  keep  a  dog 
Whom  I  would  imitate  :  Confumption  catch  thee  i 

Apem.  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affected ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  fprung 
From  change  of  fortune7.    Why  this  fpade?  this  place? 

1  —  who  all  thy  human  fons  doth  bate,]  Old  Copy — the  human 
fons  do  hate.  The  former  word  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Pope  j  the  latter 
by  Mr.  Rowe.  Malone. 

3  Enfear  thy  fertile  and  conceptious  womb,~\  So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increafe,''  Steevens. 

4  Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man  /]  Bring  out  is  bring  forth, 

Johnson. 

5  — the  marbled  manfion — ]  So  Milton,  B.  III.  1.  564  : 

"  Through  the  pure  mar  hie  air — •  Steevens. 
Again,  in  Othello  : 

"  Now,  by  yon  marble  heaven,—^*.  Malone. 

6  Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plow-torn  leas;~\  The  fenfe  is 
this:  0  nature!  ceafe  to  produce  men,  enfear  thy  ivomb ;  but  if  thou 
wilt  continue  to  produce  them,  at  leaft  ceafe  to  pamper  them  3  dry  up 
thy  marrows,  on  which  they  fatten  with  unftucus  morfels,  thy  -vines, 
which  give  them  liquorifh  draughts,  and  thy  flow-torn  leas.  Here  are 
effects  correfponding  with  caufes,  liquorijk  draughts  with  vines,  and 
uncluous  morfels  with  marrows,  and  the  old  reading  literally  preferved. 

Johnson. 

7  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  arretted  ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  fprung 

From  change  of  fortune.]  The  old  copy  reads  infetled,  and  cbang* 
$f  future.    Mr.  Rowe  made  the  emendation.  Malone. 

H  2  This 
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This  flave-like  habit  f  and  thefe  looks  of  care  ? 

Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  filk,  drink  wine,  lie  foft  j 

Hug  their  difeas'd  perfumes  8,  and  have  forgot 

That  ever  Timon  was.    Shame  not  thefe  woods, 

By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper9. 

Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  feek  to  thrive 

By  that  which  has  undone  thee:  hinge  thy  knee, 

And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou'lt  obferve, 

Blow  off  thy  cap  ;  praife  his  moft  vicious  ftrain, 

And  call  it  excellent :  Thou  was  told  thus ; 

Thou  gav'ft  thine  ears,  like  tapfters,  that  bid  welcome*^ 

To  knaves,  and  all  approaches  :  'Tis  moll  juft, 

That  thou  turn  rafcal ;  had' ft  thou  wealth  again, 

Rafcals  Ihould  have't.    Do  not  aflume  my  likenefs. 

Tim.  Were  I  like  thee,  I'd  throw  away  myfelf. 

Apem.  Thou  haft  caft  away  thyfelf,  being  like  thyfelf  \ 
A  madman  fo  long,  now  a  fool :  What,  think'ft 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boifterous  chamberlain, 
Will  put  thy  Ihirt  on  warm  :  Will  thefe  moift  trees  % 

8  Hug  tbeir  difeas'd  perfumes,]  >.  t,  their  dirtas'd  perfumed  mi£» 
treffes.    Ma  lone. 

9  — .  the  cunning  of  a  carper.]  Cunning  here  feems  to  fignify  coun- 
terfeit appearance.  Johnson. 

The  eunning  of  a  carper,  is  the  infidious  art  of  a  critick.  Shame 
not  thefe  woods,  fays  Apemantus,  by  coming  here  to  find  fault. 
Maurice  Kyffin  in  the  preface  to  his  tranflation  of  Terence's  Andria, 
1588,  fays  ;  '*  Of  the  curious  carper  I  look  not  to  be.  favoured.''  Again, 
Urjula  fpeaking  of  the  farcafms  of  Beatrice,  obferves, 

«*  Why  fure,  fuch  carping  is  not  commendable."  Steevens. 

*  —like  tapjlas,  that  bid  ivekotne,']  So,  in  our  author'9  Venut 
and  Adonis  : 

«*  Like  (hrill-tongu'd  tapfters  anfwering  every  call, 
c*  Soothing  the  humour  of  fantaftick  wits." 
The  old  copy  has — bad  welcome.   Corrected  in  the  fecond  folio. 

Waiowi, 

%  —  moift:  trees,]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  very  elegantly, 

—  mofs'd  trees.  Johnson. 
Shakfpeare  ufes  the  fame  epithet  in  As  you  like  it,  Act  IV. 

"  Under  an  oak,  whcfe  boughs  were  mofs'd  with  age."  St  IE  v. 
So  alfo  Drayton,  in  his  Mortmeriados,  no  date  : 

<<  Even  as  a  buftling  tempeft  roufing  blafts 

«<  Upon  a  foreft  of  old  branching  oakes, 

<{  And  with  his  furie  teyrs  their  mojfy  loaks/' 
Mojs'd  is,  I  believe,  the  true  reading.    Ma l one* 

4  That 
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That  have  outliv'd  the  eagle3,  page  thy  heels,"* 

And  fkip  when  thou  point'ft  out  ?  will  the  cold  brook. 

Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  tafte, 

To  cure  thy  o'er -night's  forfeit?  Call  the  creatures,— 

Whofe  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  fpight 

Of  wreakful  heaven  ;  whofe  bare  unhoufed  trunks. 

To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd, 

Anfwer  mere  nature4, — bid  them  flatter  thee  ; 

O  !  thou  (halt  find — 

Tim.  A  fool  of  thee  :  Depart. 

Apem.  I  love  thee  better  now  than  e'er  I  did. 

Tim.  I  hate  thee  worfe. 

Apem.  Why  ? 

Tim.  Thou  flatter'ft  mifery. 

Apem.  I  flatter  not ;  but  fay,  thou  art  a  caitiff. 

Tim.  Why  doft  thou  feek  me  out  ? 

Apem.  To  vex  thee. 

Tim.  Always  a  villain's  office,  or  a  fool's. 
Doft  pleafe  thyfelf  in't  ? 
Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  What !  a  knave  too 5  ? 

Apem.  If  thou  didfr.  put  this  four  cold  habit  on 
To  caftigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well :  but  thou 
Doft  it  enforcedly;  thou'dft  courtier  be  again, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar.    Willing  mifery 

3  _  outlived  the  eagle, — ]  Aqulla  feneBus  is  a  proverb.  I  leara 
from  Turberville' s\  book  of  falconry,  1575,  that  the  great  age  of  thia 
bird  has  been  afcertained  from  the  circumitance  of  its  always  building 
its  eyrie,  or  neft,  in  the  fame  place.  Steevins. 

4  Anjiver  mere  nature,—-]  So,  in  King  Lear,  A&  II. 

"  And  with  prefented  nakednefs  outface 
'*  The  winds,"  &c.  Steevens, 

5  What !  a  knave  too?]  Timon  had  juft  called  Apemantus  fool,  In 
eonfequence  of  what  he  had  known  of  him  by  former  acquaintance  5 
but  when  Apemantus  tells  him,  that  he  comes  to  vex  him,  Timon 
determines  that  to'vex  is  either  the  office  of  a  villain  or  a  fotl ;  that  to 
vex  by  dejign  is  villainy;  to  vex  without  dejign  is  folly*  He  then  pro» 
perly  afks  Apemantus  whether  he  takes  delight  in  vexing,  and  when  hp 
anfwers,  yes,  Timon  replies,  What!  and  knave  too?  1  before  only 
knew  [thee  to  be  a  foal,  but  I  now  find  thee  likewife  a  knave. 

4  Johnson. 

1^  3  OutT 
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Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  crown'd  before6  : 

The  one  is  filling  ftill,  never  complete; 

The  other,  at  high  wifli :  Bell  ftate,  contentlefs, 

Hath  a  diffracted  and  moft  wretched  being, 

Worfe  than  the  worft,  content 

Thou  fhould'ft  deiire  to  die,  being  miferable. 

Tim.  Not  by  his  breath9,  that  is  more  miferable. 
Thou  art  a  ilave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clafp'd9 ;  but  bred  a  dog  \ 

Had* 

6  —  is  crown'd  before ;]  Arrives  fooner  at  bigb  ivijh\  that  is,  a^ 
the  completion  of  its  ivijbes.  Johnson. 

So,  in  a  former  fcene  of  this  play  : 

"  And  in  fome  fort  thefe  wants  of  mine  are  croivn'd, 
"  That  I  account  them  blefiings." 
Again,  more  appofiteJy,  in  Cymbe/ine: 

"    my  fupreme  crown  of  grief"'  Maione. 

7  Worfe  than  the  ivorjlj  content.]  Bert:  ftates  contentlefs  have  a 
wretched  being,  a  being  worfe  than  that  of  the  worft  ftates  that  are 
content.  Johnson. 

8  —  by  bis  breatbf\  1  believe,  is  meant  bis  fentence.  To  breatbe  is 
as  licentioufly  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  the  following  inftance  from 
Hamlet  : 

"  Having  ever  fecn,  in  the  prenominate  crimes, 
"  The  youth  you  breatbe  of,  guilty,''  &c.  Steevens. 
By  his  breatb  means  in  our  authour's  language,  by  his  -voice  or  fpeecb, 
and  fo  in  fact  by  his  fentence.    Shakfpeare  frequently  ufes  the  word 
in  this  fenfe.    It  has  been  twice  fo  ufed  in  this  play.    See  p.  65,  n.  4. 

Maloke. 

9  Thou  art  a  Jlave,  ivbcm  Fortune"s  tender  arm 

JVttb  favour  never  clafp'd  j]  In  a  Collection  of  Sonnets  entitled 
Cblorisy  or  the  Complaint  of  tbe  pajfionate  defpifed  Sbepbeardy  by  William 
Smith,  1596,  a  fimilar  image  is  found  : 

*'  Doth  any  live  that  ever  had  fuch  hap, 

That  all  their  actions  are  of  none  effect  ? 
■*  Whom  Fortune  never  dandled  in  ber  lapt 

"  But  as  an  abject  ftill  doth  me  reject."  Malone. 
t  —  but  bred  a  dog.]  Alluding  to  the  word  Cynick,  of  which  fcdt 
Apemantus  was.  Warburton. 

For  the  etymology  of  Cynick  our  authourwas  not  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  Greek  language.  The  dictionaries  of  this  time  furni'hed 
him  with  it.  See  Cawdiey's  Diclionary  of  bard  Eng'i/b  -words,  octavo, 
3604.  "  Cynic  at.,  Doggifh,  fro  ward."  Again,  in  Bullokar's  Englijb 
Expojitor,  1616:  "Cynical,  Doggijhy  or  currifh.  There  was  in 
Creece  an.  old  feet  of  philofophers  fo  called,  becaufe  they  did  ever 

iharply 
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Had'fl  thou,  like  us2,  from  our  firft  fwath3,  proceeded 

The  fweet  degrees4  that  this  brief  world  affords 

To  iuch  as  may  the  paffive  drugs  of  it 

Freely  command*,  thou  would'ft  have  plung'd  thyfelf 

Sharply  Larke  at  men's  vices, ,->  &c.  After  all,  however,  I  believe  Shak- 
fpeare  only  meant,  thou  wert  born  in  a  low  ftate,  and  jjufed  from  thy 
infancy  to  hardfhips.  Malone. 

4  Hadji  thou,  like  us,  &o]  There  is  in  this  fpeech  a  Allien  haughti- 
nefs,  and  malignant  dignity,  fuitable  at  once  to  the  lord  and  the  man- 
hater.  The  impatience  with  which  he  bears  to  have  his  luxury  re- 
proached by  one  that  never  had  luxury  within  his  reach,  is  natural  and 
graceful. 

There  is  in  a  letter,  written  by  the  earl  of  EfTex,  juft  before  his  exe- 
cution, to  another  nobleman,  a  paflage  fomewhat  refembling  this, 
with  which,  I  believe  every  reader  will  be  pleafed,  though  it  is  fo  feri- 
ous  and  folemn  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  inferted  without  irreverence. 

«  God  grant  your  lordmip  may  quickly  feel  the  comfort  I  now  enjoy 
in  my  unfeigned  converfion,  but  that  you  may  never  feel  the  torments 
I  have  fufrered  for  my  long  delaying  it.  J  bad  none  but  deceivers  to  call 
upon  me,  to  whom  I  /aid,  if  my  ambition  could  have  entered  into  their 
narrow  breafis,  they  would  not  have  been  fo  humhle  \  or  if  my  delights 
had  been  once  tafied  by  them,  they  would  not  have  been  fo  precife.  But 
your  lordjh'ip  hath  one  to  call  upon  you,  that  knowetb  what  it  is  you  now 
'enjoy  ;  and  ivhat  the  greatefl  fruit  and  end  is  of  all  contentment  that  this 
world,  can  afford*  Think,  therefore,  dear  earl,  that  I  have  ftaked  and 
buoyed  all  the  ways  of  pleafure  unto  you,  and  left  them  as  fea-marks 
for  you  to  keep  the  channel  of  religious  virtue.  For  ihut  your  eyes 
never  fo  long,  they  rauft  be  open  at  the  laft,  and  then  you  muft  fay 
with  me,  there  is  no  peace  to  the  ungodly. Johnson. 

A  fimilar  thought  occurs  in  the  metrical  romance  of  William  and  tbt 
Werwolf  preferved  in  the  library  of  King's  College,  Cambridge: 
«  For  heretofore  of  hardnefle  hadft  thou  never, 
«  But  were  brought  forth  in  blifle  as  fwitch  a  burde  ought, 
«<  With  all  maner  gode  metes,  and  to  milfe  them  now, 
"  It  were  a  botlefs  bale,"  &c.  p.  26,  B.  Steevens. 

3  —  from  our firft  fwath — ]  From  infancy.  Swath  is  the  drefs,  of 
a  new-born  child.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Heywood's  Golden  Age,  161 1: 

*<  No  more  their  cradles  lhall  be  made  their  tombs, 

««  Nor  their  foft  fwatbs  become  their  winding  fheets."  Steev. 

4  The  fweet  degrees — ]  Thus  the  folio.  The  modern  editors  have, 
without  authority,  read  Through,  Sec  but  this  neglect  of  the  prepofi- 
tion  was  common  to  many  other  writers  of  the  age  of  Shakfpeare. 

Steevens. 

f  _  command,'}  Old  Copy—command]/},    Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

•  Malone. 

H  4  I  n. 
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In  general  riot ;  melted  down  thy  youth 

In  different  beds  of  luft  ;  and  never  learn'd 

The  icy  precepts  of  refpect5,  but  foilow'd 

The  fugar'd  game  before  thee.    But  myfelf6, 

Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary  ; 

The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of  men 

At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment7  ; 

That  numberlefs  upon  me  ftuck,  as  leaves 

Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brulh  8 

Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 

For  every  ftorm  that  blows  ; — I,  to  bear  this, 

That  never  knew  but  better,  is  fome  burden: 

5  — precepts  of  refpecl,]  Of  obedience  to  laws.  Johnson. 
Refpecl,  I  bel'eve,  means  the  qu'e*  di^at  on  f  the  regard  of  Athens, 

that  ftrongeft  reftraint  on  licentioufnefs :  the  icy  precepts,  i.  e.  that  cool 
hot  blood.  Steevens. 

Peihaps  refpecl  here  is  put  for  age,  the  period jof  iife  entitled  to  re- 
fpecl. If  fo,  the  icy  precepts  of  refpecl,  means,  the  cold  admonitions 
of  time-honour'' 'd  age.  Maloni. 

6  But  mxfelf]  The  connection  here  requires  fome  attention.  Bat 
is  here  ufed  to  denote  oppofition  :  but  what  immediately  precedes  is 
not  oppofed  to  tlm  which  follows.  The  adverfative  particle  refers  t» 
the  two  flrft  lines. 

Thou  art  a  Jlai-e,  ivbom  fortures  tender  arm 
JVitb  favour  ne-iur  clajp'dj  but  bred  a  dog* 
■      i       But  myfelf  \ 

JVbo  had  the  world  as  my  corfeFiionary,  &c. 
The  intermediate  lines  are  to  be  confidered  as  a  parenthefis  of  pafllon. 

Johnson. 

7  —  than  I  could  frame  employment  j]  i.  e.  frame  employment  for. 
Shakfpcare  frequently  writes  thus.  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  iz8,  n.  8,  and 
p.  Z37,  n.  6.  Malone. 

8  _  ivitb  one  ivinter'i  brufo 

F'll  fom  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare,  &c]  Somewhat  of 
the  fame  imagery  is  found  in  our  authour's  73d  Sonnet : 
*<  That  time  of  year  thou  may 'ft  in  me  behold, 
w  When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
"  Upon  thoCe  boughs  which  make  agamft  the  cold, 
M  Bare  rum'd  choirs,  where  late  the  fweet  birds  fang." 

Malone. 

Soj  in  MafTinger's  Maid  of  Honour: 
U  ......  Q  fummer  friendship, 

'  Whofe  flattling  leaves  that  madow'd  us  in  our 
«'  Profperity,  with  the  leaft  guft  drop  off 
**  In  the  autumn  of  adverfity,"  Steevens. 

Thy 
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Thy  nature  did  commence  in  fufferance,  time 

Hath  made  thee  hard  in't.  Why  fhould'ft  thou  hate  men  ? 

They  never  flatter'd  thee  :  What  haft  thou  given  ? 

If  thou  wilt  curfe, — thy  father,  that  poor  rag9, 

Mull  be  thy  fubject ;  who  in  fpight,  put  fluff 

To  fome  fhe  beggar,  and  compounded  thee 

Poor  rogue  hereditary.    Hence  !  be  gone  !  — 

If  thou  had'ft  not  been  born  the  worft  of  men, 

Thou  had'ft  been  a  knave,  and  flatterer1. 

Apem.  Art  thou  proud  yet? 

Tim.  Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 

Apem.  I,  that  I  was  no  prodigal. 

Tim.  I.  that  1  am  one  now: 
Were  all  the  wealth  I  have,  fhut  up  in  thee, 
I'd  give  thee  leave  tq  hang  it.    Get  thee  gone.— 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this  ! 
Thus  would  I  eat  it.  [Eating  a  root, 

Apem.  Here ;  I  will  mend  thy  feaft. 

{Offering  kirn  fomething. 

9  —  that  f>oor  rag,]  In  K.  Richard  HI,  Margaret  calls  Glofter  rag 
of  honour  j  and  in  the  fame  play,  the  overweening  rags  of  France  arc 
mentioned.  Steevens. 

The  terra  is  yet  ufed.  The  lowed  of  the  people  are  yet  denominated 
Tag,  rag,  Sec.  So,  in  Julius  Cafar  :  "  —  if  the  tag-rag  people  did 
not  clap  him  and  hifs  him,— J  am  no  true  man."  Mai.one. 

We  yet  ule  the  word  Ragamuffin  in  the  fame  fenfe.  Mason. 

J  Thou  had'ft  been  a  knave,  and  flatterer.]  Dryden  has  quoted  two 
verfes  of  Virgil  to  fhew  how  well  he  could  have  written  fatires.  Shak- 
fpeare  has  here  given  a  fpecimen  of  the  fame  power  by  a  line  bitter 
beyond  all  bitternefs,  in  which  Timon  tells  Apemantus,  that  he  had 
not  virtue  enough  for  the  vices  which  he  condemns. 

Dr.  Warburton  explains  ivorft  by  loiveft,  which  fomewhat  weaken* 
the  fenfe,  and  yet  leaves  it  fufficiently  vigorous. 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Burke  commend  the  fubtilty  of  discrimination  with 
which  Shakfpeare  diftinguifhes  the  prefent  character  of  Timon  from 
that  of  Apemantus,  whom  to  vulgar  eyes  he  would  now  refemble. 

Johnson. 

Knave  is  here  to  be  undcrftood  of  a  man  who  endeavours  to  recom- 
mend himfelf  by  a  hypocritical  appearance  of  attention,  and  Juperfluity 
of  fawning  offkioufnefs ;  fuch  a  one  as  is  called  in  King  Lear,  a  finical 
fuperfer vice able  rogue*— -If  he  had  had  virtue  enough  to  attain  the  pro- 
fitable vices,  he  would  have  been  profitably  vicious.  Steevens. 

Tim. 
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Tim.  Firft  mend  my  company*,  take  away  thyfelf  J. 

Apem.  So  I  mail  mend  mine  own,  by  the  lack  of  thine. 

Tim.  'Tis  not  well  mended  fo,  it  is  but  botch'd ; 
If  not,  I  would  It  were. 

Apem.  What  would'ft  thou  have  to  Athens  ? 

Tim.  Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.    If  thou  wilt, 
Tell  them  there  I  have  gold  ;  look,  fo  I  have, 

Apem.  Here  is  no  ufe  for  gold. 

Tim.  The  belt,  and  trueft: 
For  here  it  fleeps,  and  does  no  hired  harm, 

Apem.  Where  ly'ft  o'nights,  Timon? 

Tim.  Under  that's  above  me. 
Where  feed'ft  thou  o'days,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Where  my  ftomach  finds  meat;  or,  rather, 
where  I  eat  it. 

Tim.  *  Would  poifon  were  obedient,  and  knew  my 
mind ! 

Apem.  Where  would'ft  thou  fend  it? 
Tim.  To  fauce  thy  dimes. 

Apem.  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  kneweft,  but 
the  extremity  of  both  ends :  When  thou  waft  in  thy  gilt, 
and  thy  perfume,  they  mock'd  thee  for  too  much  curi- 
ofity4;  in  thy  rags  thou  knoweft  none,  but  art  defpifed 
for  the  contrary.    There's  a  medlar  for  thee,  eat  it. 

Tim. 

2  Fir/}  mend  my  company,—']  The  old  copy  reads— mend  tby  com- 
pany.   The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Malone. 

3  — take  away  tbyfelf.]  This  thought  fcems  to  have  been  adopted 
from  Plutarch's  life  of  Antony.  It  ftands  thus  in  Sir  Thomas  North's 
tranflation.  ««  Apemantus  faid  unto  the  other}  O,  here  is  a  trimme 
banket,  Timon.  Timon  aunfwered  againe,  yea,  faid  he,  Jo  tbcu  iatrt 
net  bere."  Steevens. 

4  — for  too  much  curiofity  ;]  i.  e.  for  too  much  finical  delicacy. 
The  Oxford  editor  alters  it  to  courtefy.    Wa rburton. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  explained  the  wordjuftly.  So,  in  Jervas  Mark- 
ham's  Englijb  Arcadia,  1606.  <{  —  for  all  thofe  eye-charming  graces* 
of  which  with  fuch  curiofity  Ihe  had  boafted."  So,  in  Hobby  s  tranfla- 
tion of  Cafi'tglione s  Cortegiano,  1556,  A  waiting  gentlewoman 
fliould  flee  affeBion  or  curiojity.**  Curiofity  is  here  inferted  as  a  fynonyme 
to  afft&ion  which  means  affectation.  Curiofity  likewife  feems  to  have 
meant  caprkioujnefs.    So,  in  Greene's  Mamil!ia}  1593:  "xPharicle» 

..."  hatk 
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Tim.  On  what  I  hate,  I  feed  not. 

Apem.  Doft  hate  a  medlar? 

Tim.  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thees. 

Apem.  An  thou  had'ft hated  medlers  fooner,  thou  fhould'ft 
have  loved  thyfelf  better  now.  What  man  didft  thou  ever 
know  unthrift,  that  was  beloved  after  his  means? 

Tim.  Who,  without  thofe  means  thou  talk'ft  of,  didft 
thou  ever  know  beloved  ? 

Jpem.  Myfelf. 

Tim.  I  underftand  thee  ;  thou  had'ft  fome  means  to 
keep  a  dog. 

Apem.  What  things  in  the  world  canft  thou  neareft  com- 
pare to  thy  flatterers  ? 

Tim.  Women  neareft;  but  men,  men  are  the  things 
themfelves.  What  would'ft  thou  do  with  the  world,  Ape- 
mantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power? 

Apem.  Give  it  the  beaits,  to  be  rid  of  the  men. 

Tim.  Would'ft  thou  have  thyfelf  fall  in  the  confufion  of 
men,  and  remain  a  beaft  with  the  beaftsf 

Apem.  Ay,  Timon. 

Tim.  A  beaftly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant  thee  to 
attain  to!  If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox  would  beguile 
thee  :  if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox  would  eat  thee  :  if 
thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion  would  fufpect.  thee,  when, 
peradventure,  thou  wert  accus'd  by  the  afs  :  if  thou  wert 
the  afs,  thy  dulnefs  would  torment  thee ;  and  ftill  thou 
livedft  but  as  a  breakfaft  to  the  wolf :  if  thou  wert  the 
wolf,  thy  greedinefs  would  afflicl  thee,  and  oft  thou 

hath  {hewn  me  fome  curtefy,  and  I  have  not  altogether  requited  him 
with  curiofity  :  he  hath  made  fome  fhew  of  love,  and  I  have  not  wholly 
feemed  to  miflike."  Steevens. 

5  Ay>  though  it  look  like  thee.]  Timon  here  fuppofes  that  an  ob- 
jection againft  hatred,  which  through  the  whole  tenor  of  the  converfa- 
tion  appears  an  argument  for  it.  One  would  have  expelled  him  to  have 
anfwered, 

Yes,  for  it  looks  like  thee. 
The  old  edition,  which  always  gives  the  pronoun  inftead  of  the  affirma* 
tive  particle,  has  it, 

J,  though  it  look  like  thee. 
Perhaps  we  fhould  read, 

/  thought  it  look'd  like  tbee.  Johnson. 

fhould'ft 
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ihould'ft  hazard  thy  life  for  thy  dinner :  wert  thou  the 
unicorn6,  pride  and  wrath  would  confound  thee,  and 
make  thine  own  felf  the  conqueft  of  thy  fury  :  wert  thou 
a  bear,  thou  would'ft  be  kill'd  by  the  horfe  ;  wert  thou  a 
horfe,  thou  would'ft  be  feiz'd  by  the  leopard ;  wert  thou  a 
leopard,  thou  wert  german  to  the  lion6,  and  the  fpots  of 
thy  kindred  were  jurors  on  thy  life  :  all  thy  fafety  were 
remotion8 ;  and  thy  defence,  abfence.  What  beaft  could 'ft 
thou  be,  that  were  not  fubjedt  to  a  beaft  ?  and  what  a 
beaft  art  thou  already,  that  feeft  not  thy  lofs  in  transform 
mation? 

Jpem.  If  thou  could'ft  pleafe  me  with  fpeaking  to  me, 
thou  might'ft  have  hit  upon  it  here:  The  commonwealth 
of  Athens  is  become  a  foreft  of  beafts. 

T im.  How  has  the  afs  broke  the  wall,  that  thou  art  out 
of  the  city  ? 

Jpem.  Yonder  comes  a  poet,  and  a  painter :  The  plague 
of  company  light  upon  thee  !  I  will  fear  to  catch  it,  and 
give  way  :  When  I  know  not  what  elfe  to  do,  I'll  fee  thee 
again. 

Tim.  When  there  is  nothing  living  but  thee,  thou  (halt 
be  welcome.  I  had  rather  be  a  beggar's  dog,  than  Ape- 
mantus. 

6  —  the  utile r-m,  &c]  The  account  given  of  the  unicorn  is  this  z 
that  he  and  the  lion  being  enemies  by  nature,  as  foon  as  the  lion  feet 
the  unicorn  he  betakes  himfelf  to  a  tree  :  the  unicorn  in  his  fury,  and 
with  all  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  courfe,  running  at  him,  fticks  his  horn 
faft  in  the  tree,  and  then  the  lion  falls  upon  him  and  kills  him.  Gefncr 
Hiji'  Animal.  Haxmer. 

See  a  note  on  Julius  Caesar,  Adr  II.  fc.  i.    St e evens. 

?  —  thou  wert  german  to  the  lion,]  This  feems  to  be  an  allufion  to 
Turkilh  policy  : 

"  Bears,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne." — Pope, 

Steevens. 

*  — were  remotion  ;]  i.  e.  removal  from  place  to  place.    So,  in 

King  Lear  : 

"  'Tis  the  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her."  Steevens. 
Bemction  means,  I  apprehend,  not  a  frequent  removal  from  place  to 
place,  but  merely  remotenefs,  the  being  placed  at  a  diftance  from  the 
lion.    See  Vol.  II.  p.  2x8,  n.  4}   anJ  Vol.  V.  p,  225,  n.  8. 

JVl  A  LON  E. 
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Apem.  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive  l. 

Tim.  'Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  fpit  upon. 

Apem.  A  plague  on  thee,  thou  art  too  bad  to  ciirfe. 

Ttm.  All  villains,  that  do  ftand  by  thee,  are  pure. 

Apem.  There  is  no  leprofy,  but  what  thou  fpeak'ft. 

Tim.  If  I  name  thee. — 
I'll  beat  thee, — but  I  mould  infect  my  hands. 

Apem.  I  would  my  tongue  could  rot  them  off! 

Tim.  Away,  thou  ilTue  of  a  mangy  dog  I 
Choler  does  kill  me,  that  thou  art  alive  j 
I  fwoon  to  fee  thee. 

Apem.  'Would  thou  would'ft  burft! 

Tim.  Away, 
Thou  tedious  rogue  !  I  am  forry,  I  mall  lofe 
A  ftone  by  thee.  [throws  a  ftone  at  him. 

Apem.  Be  aft  ! 

Tim.  Slave ! 

Apem.  Toad  ! 

Tim.  Rogue,  rogue,  rogue! 

[Apemantus  retreats  hackvjara1,  as  going* 
I  am  fick  of  this  falfe  world ;  and  will  love  nought 
But  even  the  meer  neceflities  upon  it. 
Then,  Timon,  prefently  prepare  thy  grave; 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  fea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-ftone  daily :  make  thine  epitaph, 
That  death  in  me  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 
O  thou  fweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 

[Looking  on  the  gold. 
'Twixt  natural  fon  and  fire2  !  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  pureft  bed  !  thou  valiant  Mars ! 
Thou  ever  young,  frefh,  lov'd,  and  delicate  wooer, 
Whofe  bluih  doth  thaw  the  confecrated  fnow 


1  Thou  art  the  tap,  &c]  The  top,  the  principal.  The  remaining: 
dialogue  has  more  malignity  than  wit.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explication  is,  I  think,  right}  but  I  believe  our  au- 
thour  had  alfo  the  foots  cap  in  his  thoughts.  Malone, 

*  'Tivixt  natural  Jon  and  Jire  /] 
A»*  Tt/Tov  y>t  a'&Ata; 

Aisc  rirov  u  ro^J/^.    Anac.  Pohnsow. 

That 
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That  lies  on  Dian's  lap2  !  thou  vifible  god, 

That  folder' it  clofe  impoflibilities, 

And  mak'ft  them  kifs!  that  fpeak'ft  with  every  tongue, 

To  everv  p  jrpofe  1  O  thou  touch  of  hearts  3_ ! 

Think,  'thy  flave  man  rebels:  and  by  thy  virtue 

Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beafts 

May  have  the  world  in  empire  ! 

Apem.  'Would  'twere  fo  ; — 
But  not  till  I  am  dead  !— I'll  fay,  thou  haft  gold: 
Thou  wilt  be  throng'd  to  Ihortly. 

Tim.  Throng'd  to? 

Jpcm.  Ay. 

tf/'w.Thy  back,  I  pr'ythee. 

Apem.  Live,  and  love  thy  mifery  ! 

Tim.  Long  live  fo,  and  fo  die  ! — I  am  quit. 

[Exit  Apem  ant  us. 
More  things  like  men4? — Eat,  Timon,  and  abhor  them. 

Enter  Thieves s. 

1 .  Thief.  Where  mould  he  have  this  gold  ?  It  is  fome 
poor  fragment,  fome  ilender  ort  of  his  remainder:  The 
meerwant  of  gold,  and  the  falling-from  of  his  friends, 
drove  him  into  this  melancholy. 

2.  Thief,  it  is  nois'd,  he  hath  a  mafs  of  treafure. 

a  JVboje  blujb  doth  thaiv  the  consecrated  jnoto 

That  lies  on  Dian's  lap  !]  The  imagery  is  here  exquifitely  beauti- 
ful and  fublime.    War  burton. 

Dr.  Wa:bur:on  might  have  faiJ — Here  is  a  very  elegant  turn  given 
to  a  thought  more  coarfely  exprelled  in  King  Lear  i 
t(        •  yon  fimpering  dame, 

««  Whole  face  bctiveen  ber /oris  prefages  fnow."    Ste evens. 

3  —  0  tbou  touch  of  hearts  !]  Touch,  for  tour  bjionr.  Steevens* 

4  More  things  like  men?]  This  line,  in  the  old  edition,  is  given  to 
Apemantus,  but  it  apparently  belongs  to  Timon.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  has 
tranfpofed  the  foregoing  dialogue  according  to  hys  own  mind,  not  un- 
fltilrully,  but  with  unwarrantable  licence.  Johnson. 

I  believe,  as  the  name  of  Apemantus  was  prefixed  to  this  line,  in- 
ftead  of  Timon,  fo  the  name  of  Timon  was  prefixed  to  the  preceding 
line  by  a  fimilar  miftalce.  That  line  fcems  more  proper  in  the  mouth 
of  Apemantus  j  and  the  words  /  am  quit^  feem  to  mark  his  exit. 

Ma  LONE. 

5  Enter  Tbitvts.]  The  old  copy  reads,— Enter  the  Banditti.  Steev. 

3-  ««A 
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3.  Thief.  Let  us  make  the  afl*ay  upon  him  ;  if  he  care 
not  for't,  he  will  fupply  us  eafily  ;  If  he  covetoufly  re- 
serve it,  how  (hall's  get  it  ? 

2.  Thief.  True ;  for  he  bears  it  not  about  him,  'tis  hid. 

1 .  Thief.  Is  not  this  he  ? 
Thieves.  Where  ? 

2.  Thief.  'Tis  his  defcription. 

3.  Thief.  He  ;  I  know  him. 
Thieves.  Save  thee,  Timon. 
Tim.  Now,  thieves  ? 
Thieves,  Soldiers,  not  thieves. 
Tim.  Both  too;  and  women's  fons. 

Thieves.We  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that  much  do  want,/ 
Tim.  Your  greateft  want  is,  you  want  much  of  meat6. 
AVhy  mould  you  want  ?  Behold,  the  earth  hath  roots7  ? 

6  — you  want  much  of  meat.]  Thus  both  the  player  and  poetical 
editors  have  given  us  this  paiTage  j  quite  fond-blind,  as  honeft  Laun- 
celot  fays,  to  our  author's  meaning.  If  thefe  poor  thieves  wanted  meat, 
what  greater  want  could  they  be  curfed  with,  as  they  could  not  live 
•n  grafs,  and  berries,  and  water?  but  I  dare  warrant  the  poet  wrote, 

— you  ivant  much  of  meet, 
i.e.  Much  of  what  yon  ought  to  be;  much  of  the  qualities  befitting 
you  as  human  creatures.  Theobald. 

Such  is  Mr.  Theobald's  emendation,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Dr. 
Warburton.    Sir  T.  Kanmer  reads, 

— you  want  much  of  men. 
They  have  been  all  bufy  without  neceffity.  Obferve  the  feries  of  the 
converfation.  The  thieves  tell  him,  that  they  are  men  that  much  d* 
want.  Here  is  an  ambiguity  between  much  ivant  and  want  of  much* 
Timon  takes  it  on  the  wrong  fide,  and  tells  them  that  their  greatefi 
want  it,  that,  like  other  men,  they  want  much  of  meat]  then  telling 
them  where  meat  may  be  had,  heaflcs,  Want?  why  want  ?  Johnson. 

Perhaps  we  mould  read,— -your  greateft  want  is,  you  want  much 
of  me; — rejecting  the  two  laft  letters  of  the  word.  Thefenfe  will  then 
be— your  greateft  want  is  that  you  expect  fupplies  of  me  from  whom 
you  can  reafonably  expeft  nothing.  Your  neceifities  are  indeed  def- 
perate,  when  you  apply  for  relief  to  one  in  my  fituation.  Steevens. 
7  —  The  earth  hath  roots,  Sec] 

Vile  olus,  et  durit  harentia  mora  rubetis 
Pugnantis  fiomachi  compofuere  famem  : 
Flumine  ziicino  Jlultus  fiut. 
I  do  not  fuppofe  thefe  to  be  imitations,  but  only  to  be  firailar  thoughts 
©n  fimilar  occafions.  Johnson. 

Withia 
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Within  this  mile  break  forth  an  hundred  fprings: 
The  oaks  bear  maft,  the  briars  fcarlet  hips ; 
The  bounteous  hufwife,  nature,  on  each  bum 
Lays  her  full  mefs  before  you.    Want:  why  want  ? 

i.  Thief,  We  cannot  live  on  grafs,  on  berries,  water, 
As  beafts,  and  birds,  and  fifties. 

Tim.  Nor  on  the  beafts  themfelves,  the  birds,  and  fifties ; 
You  muft  eat  men.    Yet  thanks  I  mull  you  con  s, 
That  you  are  thieves  profeft ;  that  you  work  not 
In  holier  ftiapes :  for  there  is  boundlefs  theft 
In  limited  profeflions9.    Rafcal  thieves, 
Here's  gold  :  Go,  fuck  the  fubtle  blood  o'  the  grape, 
Till  the  high  fever  feeth  your  blood  to  froth, 
And  fo  'fcape  hanging:  truft  not  the  phyfician  ; 
His  antidotes  are  poiion,  and  he  flays 
More  than  you  rob1 :  take  wealth  and  lives  together1 ; 

Do 

*  —  Yet  thanks  J  tnufi you  con,]  To  con  thanks  is  a  very  common 
exprefiion  among  our  old  dramatick  writers.  So,  in  the  Story  of  King 
Darius,  15651  an  interlude: 

"  Yea  and  well  faid,  I  con  you  no  thanke." 
Again,  in  Pierce  Penrilefs  bis  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  by  Nafb, 
1592:  "  It  is  well  doie  to  pra&ife  thy  wit ;  but  I  believe  our  lord 
will  con  thee  little  thanks  for  it.''  Steevkns. 

9  In  limited  profeflions.]  Regular,  ordeily,  profeflions.  So,  in 
Machetb  : 

*<  For  'tis  my  limited  ferVice/' 
I.  e.  my  appointed  fervice,  prefcribed  by  the  necefTary  duty  and  rule* 
of  my  office.  Maione. 

*  — -  truft  not  the  pbjgjician  ; 

His  antidotes  are  poifon,  and  he  JIays 

More  than  you  rob  ;]  Ourauthour's  favourite  daughter  who  marri- 
ed a  phyfician,  three  years  I  believe  before  this  play  wai  written,  could 
aot  have  been  much  pleafed  with  ths  palfage.  Malonc 

1  —takeivealtb  and  lives  together  $}Why  any  attempt  has  been  made 
to  amend  this  paflage,  it  is  difficult  to  gueis.  After  having  counfelled 
the  thieves  to  endanger  their  own  lives  by  intemperance,  wfveh  may 
deftrov  them  and  fo  fave  them  from  the  gallows,  he  proceeds  to  warn 
them  not  to  truft  the  phyficiap.,  when  attacked  by  the  fever  brought  on 
by  a  diflblute  life,  becaufe  he  is  a  greater  matter  of  the  art  of  killing 
than  even  the  thief.  Timon  then  diverts  to  a  new  fubjecx,  and  exhorts 
the  thieves  "  to  do  villainy  like  workmen  whenever  they  rob,  to 
kilWlfo.    60  afterwards :  "  Cut  throats  j  All  that  you  meet  are 

thieves." 
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Do  villainy,  do,  fince  you  profefs  to  do't 3, 
Like  workmen  :  I'll  example  you  with  thievery. 
The  fun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vaft  fea:  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  me  fnatches  from  the  fun ; 
The  fea's  a  thief,  whofe  liquid  furge  refolves 
The  moon  into  fait  tears4 ;  the  earth's  a  thief, 

That 

thieves."  Sir  T.  Hanmer  changed  lives  to  life,  from  his  ignorance  of 
our  authour's  phrafeology.  "  Do  not  our  lives  confift  of  the  four  ele- 
ments ?"  fays  Sir  Toby  Belch  in  Twelfth  Night:  for  which  in  the 
modern  editions  is  fubftituted— Does  not  our  ljftj\  Sec.   Ma  lone. 

3  —Jtnceyou  profefs  to  do't,]  The  old  copy  has — protefi.  The  cor- 
rection was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Malone. 

4  The  feas  a  thief,  ivhefe  liquid  furge  refolves 

The  moon  into  fait  tears  5]  The  moon  is  fuppofed  to  he  humid,  and 
perhaps  a  fource  of  humidity,  but  cannot  be  rejol'ved  by  the  furges  of 
the  fea.  Yet  I  think  moon  is  the  true  reading.  Here  is  a  circulation 
of  thievery  defcribed  :  The  fun,  moon,  and  fea,  all  rob,  and  are  robbed. 

Johnson, 

He  fays  fimply,  that  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  fea,  rob  one  an- 
other by  turns,  but  the  earth  robs  them  all :  the  fea,  i.  e.  liquid  furge, 
by  fupplying  the  moon  with  moifture,  robs  her  in  turn  of  ihtfoft  tears 
of  dew  which  the  poets  always  fetch  from  this  planet.  Soft  for  fait  is 
an  eafy  change.  In  this  fenfe  Milton  fpeaks  of  her  moifl  continent. 
Par.  Loft,  b.  v.  1.422.  And,  in  Hamlet,  Horatio  fays  : 
"  — —  the  moijl  ftar 

"  Upon  whofe  influence  Neptune's  empire  ftands."  Steevens. 
Shakfpeare  knew  that  the  moon  was  the  caufe  of  the  tides,  [See 
The  Tempeft,  p.  99,]  and  in  that  refpect  the  liquid  furge,  that  is,  the 
waves  of  the  fea,  riling  one  upon  another,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  tide, 
may  be  faid  to  refolve  the  moon  into  fait  tears  ;  the  moon,  as  the  poet 
choofes  to  ftate  the  matter,  lofing  fome  part  of  her  humidity,  and  the 
accretion  to  the  fea,  in  confequence  of  her  tears,  being  the  caufe  of 
the  liquid  furge.  Add  to  this  the  popular  notion,  yet  prevailing,  of 
the  moon's  influence  on  the  weather}  which,  together  with  what  has 
been  already  ftated,  probably  induced  our  authour  here  and  in  other 
places  to  allude  to  the  ivatry  quality  of  that  planet.  In  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet, he  fpeaks  of  her  "  ivatry  beams.'''  Again,  in  Macbeth  s 

"  Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 

tc  Hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound. 
Again,  in  A  Midfummer-Night 's  Dream: 

"  Quench'd  in  the  chafte  beams  of  the  ivatry  moonC 
Agaiu,  more  appofitely  in  K.  Richard  III. 

"  That  I,  being  govern  d  by  the  ivatry  moon, 

u  May  bring  forth  plenteous  tears,  to  drown  the  world." 
Salt  is  fo  often  applied  by  Shakfpeare  to  tears,  that  there  can  be 
Vot.  VIII.  1  no 
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That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  compofture  5  ftolen 
Prom  general  excrement :  each  thing's  a  thief; 
The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip6,  in  their  rough  power 
Have  unch'eck'd  theft.    Love  not  yourfelves;  away; 
Rob  one  another.    There's  more  gold  :  Cut  throats ; 
All  that  you  meet  are  thieves :  To  Athens,  go, 
Break  open  Ihops;  nothing  can  you  Heal, 

no  doubt  that  the  original  reading  is  the  true  one:  nor  had  the  poet, 
as  I  conceive,  deiv,  at  all  in  his  thoughts.  So,  in  All s  ivell  that  ends 
'ivtll :  u  — your  fait  tears'  head— Again,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida  : 

<«  Diftafted  with  the  jalt  of  broken  tears." 
Again,  in  K.  Richard  III. 

M  Thofe  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  fait  tears." 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  K.  Henry  VI.  P.  H. 

«  ■  to  drain 

lt  Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  fait  tears." 
Mr.  Toilet  idly  conjectures,  (for  conjecture  is  always  idle  where  there 
is  little  difficulty,)  that  we  mould  read— The  maim,  i.  e.  the  main  land 
or  continent.  So,  in  King  Henry  IK  P.  II.  Aft  III.  fc.i.  "  The 
continent  melt  itfelf  into  the  fea."— An  obfervation  made  by  this  gen- 
tleman in  Love's  Labours  Left,  p.  391,  had  he  recollected  it,  might 
have  prevented  him  from  attempting  to  difturb  the  text  here  :  N  No 
alteration  mould  be  made  in  thefe  lines  that  deftrovs  the  artificial  ftruc- 
ture  of  them."— In  the  firft  line  the  fun  is  the  tb'ef ;  in  the  fecond  he 
is  himMf  plundered  by  that  thief",  the  moon.  The  moon  is  fubjected 
to  the  fame  fate,  and,  from  being  a  plunderer,  is  herfelf  robbed  of 
moifture  (line  4th  and  5th)  by  the  fea.  Malone. 

Puttenham,  in  his  Arte  of  Erglifb  Pojie,  1589,  quotes  fome  one  of  a 
«<  reafonable  good  facilitie  in  tranflation,  who  finding  certaine  of  Arra- 
creon's  odes  very  well  tranflated  by  Ronfard  the  French  poet— comes 
our  minion,  and  tranflates  the  fame  out  of  French  into  Englifh  tn  and 
his  ftridtu^es  upon  him  evince  the  publication.  Now  this  identical  ode 
is  to  be  met  with  in  Ronfard  ;  and  as  his  works  are  in  few  hands,  J 
will  take  the  liberty  of  tranlcribing  it.    Edit.  fol.  p.  507. 

««  La  terre  les  eaux  va  boivant ; 

««  L'  arbre  la  boit  par  fa  racine, 

«  La  mer  falee  boit  le  vent, 

"  Et  le  foleil  boit  la  marine. 

««  Le  foleil  eft  beu  de  lalune, 

"  Tout  boit  foit  en  haut  ou  en  bas  : 

«  Suivant  cefte  reigle  commune, 

"  Pourquoy  done  ne  boirons-nous  pas  ?'*  Farmer. 

5  —  by  a  compofture — ]  i.e.  compofition,  compoft.  Steevens. 

6  The  la-ws,  your  curb  and  ivbipy]  So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure: 

«*  — — —  moft  biting  laws, 

(<  The  needful  bites  and  curbs  for  headftrong  fteeds."  M  alon  e. 

But 
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But  thieves  do  lofe  it :  Steal  not  lefs  *,  for  this 
I  give  you ;  and  gold  confound  you  howfoever  ! 
Amen.  [Tim on  retires  to  bis  cane, 

3.  Thief.  He  has  almoft  charm'd  me  from  my  profef- 
fion,  by  perfuading  me  to  it. 

1.  Thief.  'Tis  in  the  malice  of  mankind,  that  he  thus 
advifes  us ;  not  to  have  us  thrive  in  our  myftery  7. 

2.  Thief  I'll  believe  him  as  an  enemy,  and  give  over 
my  trade. 

1  Thief  Let  us  firfl  fee  peace  in  Athens :  There  is  no 
time  fo  miferable,  but  a  man  may  be  true  8. 

[Exeunt  Thieves. 

Enter  Fi avius. 
Flav.  O  you  gods ! 
Is  yon  defpis'd  and  ruinous  man  my  lord  ? 
Full  of  decay  and  failing?  O  monument 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  beftow'd  \ 
What  an  alteration  of  honour 
Has  defperate  want  made9  ! 
What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth,  than  friends, 
Who  can  bring  nobleft  minds  to  bafeft  ends  1 

*  Steal  not/e/i, — ]  N„t,  which  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the  old 
copy,  was  inferted  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Malone. 

7  'Tis  in  the  malice  of  mankind,  that  be  thus  advifs  us;  not  ta 
have  us  thrive  in  our  myjlery.]  The  malice  of  mankind  is  ufed  for  bis 
malicious  hatred  of  mankind.  He  does  not  give  us  this  advice  to  purfue: 
our  trade  of  ftealing  and  to  cut  throats,  from  any  good  will  to  us,  or  a 
de/ire  that  we  fhould  thrive  in  our  profefhon,  but  merely  from  the  ma- 
licious enmity  that  he  bears  to  the  human  race.  Malone. 

8  Let  us  frji  fee  peace  in  Athens  :  There  is  no  time  fc  mijerable,  hut  a 
man  n?ay  be  true.]  The  fecond  thief  has  juft  faid,  he'll  give  over  his 
trade.  It  is  time  enough  for  that,  fays  the  firft  thief :  let  us  wait 
till  Athens  is  at  peace.  There  is  no  hour  of  a  man's  life  lb  wretched, 
but  he  always  has  it  in  his  power  to  become  a  true,  i.  e.  an  honeic 
man.  I  have  explained  this  eafy  paflage,  becaufe  it  has,  I  think,  been 
mifunderftood. 

Our  authour  has  made  Mrs.  Quickly  utter  nearly  the  fame  exhorta- 
tion to  the  dying  Falftaff.  ««  —  Now  I  bid  him  not  think  of  Godj 
there  nvas  time  enough  for  that  yet."  Malone. 

9  JVhat  an  alteration  of  honour 

Has  defperate  ivant  made!]  An  alteration  of  honour,  is  an  altera- 
tion of  an  honourable  fate  to  a  ftate  of  difgrace.  Johnson. 

I  2  How 
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How  rarely  1  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guife, 
When  man  was  wifh'd  to  love  his  enemies z  : 
Grant,  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Thofe  that  would  mifchief  me,  than  thofe  that  do  3 1 
He  has  caught  me  in  his  eye:  T  will  prefent 
My  honeft  grief  unto  him ;  and,  as  my  lord, 
Still  ferve  him  with  my  life. — My  deareft  mailer  ! 

Timon  come  s  forward  from  his  cave* 

'Tim.  Away  !  what  art  thou  ? 

Flav.  Have  you  forgot  me,  fir? 

Tim.  Why  doft  afk  that?  I  have  forgot  all  men  ; 
Then,  if  thou  grant'ft  thou  art  a  man,  I  have 
.Forgot  thee. 

Fla<v.  An  honeft  poor  fervant  of  yours. 

Tim.  Then  I  know  thee  not : 
1  ne'er  had  honeft  man  about  me,  T  ;  all 
I  kept  were  knaves4,  to  ferve  in  meat  to  villains. 

Fla<v.  The  gods  arewitnefs, 
Ne'er  did  poor  fteward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord,  than  mine  eyes  for  you. 

Tim,  What,  doft  thou  weep? — Come  nearer; — then  I 
love  thee, 

Becaufe  thou  art  a  woman,  and  difclaim'ft 
flinty  mankind  ;  whofe  eyes  do  never  give, 

1  Hgiv  rarely— ]  Howcurioufly;  how  happily.  Malone. 
3  When  man  was  ivijh^d  to  lo-ve  his  enemies  s]  He  forgets  his  Pagan 
fy Hem  here  again.  Wakburton. 

3  Grant,  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  tooo 

Tbofe  that  ivould  mifchief  me,  than  thofe  that  4o\~\  It  is  plain, 
that  in  this  whole  fpeech  friends  and  enemies  are  taken  only  for  thofe 
who  profefs  friendfhip  and  profefs  enmity  ;  for  the  friend  is  fuppofed  hot 
to  be  more  kind,  but  more  dangerous  than  the  enemy.  The  fenfe  is, 
Let  me  rather  tvoo  or  carefs  thofe  that  would  mif  hief,  that  profefs-'  to 
mean  me  mifchief,  than  thofe  that  really  do  me  mifchief  under  falfe 
fr  of  efforts  of  kindnefs.  The  Spaniards,  I  think,  have  this  proverb  y 
Defend  me  from  my  friends ,  and  from  my  enemies  I  ivill  defend  myfe/f. 
This  proverb  is  a  fufficient  comment  on  the  palTage.  Johnson. 

4  —  were  knaves,]  Knave  is  here  in  the  compound  fenfe  of  a  fer- 
vant and  a  rafcaU  JoHNSONt 

But 
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But  thorough  luft,  and  laughter.    Pity's  fleeping 5 : 
Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with  weep- 
ing 1 

Flaw.  I  beg  of  you. to  know  me,  good  my  lord, 
To  accept  my  grief,  and,  whilft  this  poor  wealth  lafts, 
To  entertain  me  as  your  fteward  ftill. 

Tim.  Had  I  a  fteward  fo  true,,  fo  juft,  and  now 
So  comfortable  ?  It  almoft  turns 
My  dangerous  nature,  wild6.    Let  me  behold 
Thy  face. — Surety,  this  man  was  born  of  woman.— 
Forgive  my  general  and  exceptlefs  raftinefs, 
You  perpetual-fober  gods  !  I  do  proclaim 
One  honeft  man,— -miftake  me  not, — but  one  ; 
No  more,  I  pray, — and  he  is  a  fteward. — 
How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind, 
And  thou  redeem'ft  thyfelf :  But  all,  fave  thee, 
I  fell  with  curfes. 

Methinks,  thou  art  more  honeft  now,  than  wife  ; 

For,  by  oppreffing  and  betraying  me, 

Thou  might'ft  have  fooner  got  another  fervice  : 

For  many  fo  arrive  at  fecond  mafters, 

Upon  their  firft  lord's  neck.    But  tell  me  true, 

(For  I  mull  ever  doubt,  though  ne'er  fo  fure,) 

5  —Pity's  jleepirig  :]  So,  In  Daniel's  Second  Sonnet,  1594! 

**  Waken  her  peeping  pity  with  your  crying."    Ma  lone. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  correction  is  neceflary,  but  I  think  we 
might  read : 

■  eyes  do  never  give. 
But  thorough  luji  and  laughter,  pity  fleeping  ? 
Eyes  never ftoio  (to  give,  is  to  difiblve,  as  faiine  bodies  in  moift  weather,} 
hut  by  luft  or  laughter,  undifturbed  by  emotions  of  pity.  Johnson. 

6  It  almoft  turns  my  dangerous  nature  <wild.~\  To  turn  ivild  is  to  dif- 
traEl.  An  appearance  fo  unexpected,  fays  Timon,  almoft  turns  my 
favagenefs  to  diftraction.  Accordingly  he  examines  with  nicety  left  his 
phrenzy  mould  deceive  him  : 

Let  me  behold  thy  face.    Surely  this  man 

Was  born  of  woman. 
And  to  this  fufpected  diforder  of  mind  he  alludes  ; 

Perpetual-fober  gods  /— 
Ye  powers  whofe  intellects  are  out  of  the  reach  of  perturbation.  Johns. 

Dr.  Warburton,  with  fome  probability,  for  ivild  reads  mild.  The 
letters  w  and  m  are  frequently  confounded  in  the  old  copy,    M al one. 

I  3  Is 
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Is  not  thy  kindnefs  fubtle,  covetous, 

If  not  a  ufuring  kindnefs 7 ;  and  as  rich  men  deal  gifts, 

Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one  ? 

FU-j.  No,  my  moft  wortny  matter,  in  whofe  breaft 
Doubt  and  fufpeft,  alas,  are  plac'd  too  late  : 
You  fhould  have  fear'd  falfe  times,  when  you  did  feaft: 
Suipecl  ftill  comes  where  an  eftate  is  leaft. 
That  which  I  fhew,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  love, 
Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind, 
Care  of  your  food  and  living  :  and,  believe  it, 
My  moft  honour'd  lord, 
For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me, 
Either  in  hope,  or  prefent,  I'd  exchange 
For  this  one  wifh,  That  you  had  power  and  wealth 
To  requite  me,  by  making  rich  yourfelf. 

Tim.  Look  thee,  'tis  fo  \- — Thou  fingly  tooneft  man, 
Here,  take: — the  gods  out  of  my  mifery 
Have  fent  thee  treafure.    Go,  live  rich,  and  happy: 
"But  thus  condition'd  ;  Thou  (halt  build  from  men8;  1 
Hate  all,  curfe  all  :  fhew  charity  to  none  ; 
But  let  the  faminVd  flelh  Aide  from  the  bone, 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar :  give  to  dogs 
What  thou  deny'ft  to  men  ;  let  prifons  fwallow  them, 
Debti  wither  them  to  nothing :  Be  men  like  blafted  wood^Sj 
And  may  difeafes  lick  up  their  falfe  bloods! 
And  fo,  farewel,  and  thrive. 

Flaw  O,  let  me  ftay, 
And  comfort  you,  my  mafter. 

Tim.  If  thou  hat'ft 
Curfes,  ftay  not ;  fly,  whilft  thou  'rt  bleft  and  free  : 
Ne'er  fee  thou  man,  and  let  me  ne;er  fee  thee. 

[Exeunt  federally* 

7  If  not  a  ufuring— '1  If  rot  feems  to  have  flipt  in  here,  by  an  error 
of  the  prefs,  from  the  preceding  line.  Both  the  fenfe  and  metre  would 
be  better  without  it.  Tyrwhitt. 

I  do  not  fee  any  need  of  change.  Timon  aflcs— Has  net  thy  kindnefs, 
feme  covert  dffign  ?  Is  it  not  propofed  nv'ub  a  view  to  gan  fome  equiva- 
lent in  returnt  or  rather  to  gain  a  great  deal  more  than  thou  offereji  f  h 
it  net  at  leafi  the  offspring  of  avaricef  if  not  of  fomething  ivorfe,  of 
pfury?  In  this  there  appears  to  me  no  difficulty.  Malone. 

8  '-'from  mtn-,]  Away  from  human  habitations.  Johnson. 

ACT 
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ACT    V.    SCENE  L 

The  fame.    Before  Timon's  Cave, 
Enter  Poet,  and  Painter9;  Timon  behind,  unfeen. 
'  Tain.  As  1  took  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot  be  far 
where  he  abides. 

Poet.  What's  to  be  thought  of  him  ?  Does  the  rumour 
hold  for  true,  that  he  is  io  full  of  gold  ? 

Pain.  Certain :  Alcibiades  reports  it ;  Phrynia  and 
Tymandra  had  gold  of  him  :  he  likewife  enrich'd  poor 

5  Enter  Poet,  and  Painter)']  The  Poet  and  the  Painter  were  within 
view  when  Apemantus  parted  from  Timon,  and  might  then  have  feen 
Timon,  fince  Apemantus,  (landing  by  him  could  fee  them  ;  But  the 
fcenesof  the  thieves  and  fteward  have  pafled  before  their  arrival,  and 
yet  pafled,  as  the  drama  is  now  conducted,  within  their  view.  It 
might  be  fufpe&ed  that  fome  fcenes  are  tranfpofed,  for  all  fhefe  diffi- 
culties would  be  removed  by  introducing  the  Poet  and  Painter  firfl, 
and  the  thieves  in  this  place.  Yet  I  am  afraid  the  fcenes  muft  keep 
their  prefent  order,  for  the  Painter  alludes  to  the  thieves  when  he  fays, 
be  likewife  enriched  poor  firaggling  foidiers  with  gnat  quantity.  This 
impropriety  is  now  heightened  by  placing  the  thieves  in. one  adl,  and 
the  Poet  and  Painter  in  another:  but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  in 
the  original  edition  this  play  is  not  divided  into  feparate  acls,  fo  that 
the  prefent  diftribution  is  arbitrary,  and  may  be  changed  if  any  con- 
venience can  be  gained,  or  impropriety  obviated,  by  alteration.  Johns. 
.  I  perceive  no  difficulty.  It  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  that  the  Poet  and 
Painter,  after  having  been  feen  at  a  diftance  by  Apemantus,  have  wan- 
dered about  the  woods  leparately  in  fearch  of  Timon's  habitation.  The 
Painter  might  have  heard  of  Timon's  having  given  gold  to  .^.lcibiades, 
&c.  before  the  Poet  joined  him  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  they  fee 
out  from  Athens  together  ;  and  his  intelligence  concerning  the  thieves 
and  the  Steward  might  have  been  gain'd  in  his  rambles  :.  Or,  having 
fearched  for  Timon's  habitation  in  vaiiij  they  might?  after  having  been 
dcfcried  by  Apemantus,  have  returned  again  to  Athens,  and  the  Pain- 
ter alone  have  heard  the  particulars  of  Timon's  bounty. — But  Shak- 
fpeare  was  not  very  attentive  to  thefe  minute  particulars}  and  if  he 
and  the  audience  knew  of  the  feveral  peifons  who  had  partaken  of 
Timon's  wealth,  he  would  not  fcruple  to  impart  this  knowledge  to  per- 
fons  who  perhaps  had  not  yet  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  it.  See 
Vol.  VI.  p.  367,  n.8. 

The  news  of  the  Steward's  having  been  enriched  by  Timon,  though 
that  event  happened  only  in  the  end  of  the  preceding  fcene,  has,  we 
here  find,  reached  the  Painter  3  and  therefore  here  undoubtedly  the 
iifth  Act  ought  to  begin,  that  a  proper  interval  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
elapfed  between  this  fcene  and  the  laft.  The  regulation  now  adopted 
)ade  by  Mr.  Capell.  Malone. 

I  4  firaggling 
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draggling  foldiers  with  great  quantity:  'Tis  faid,  he 
gave  unto  his  fleward  a  mighty  fum. 

Poet.  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  try  for 
his  friends  ? 

.  Pain.  Nothing  elfe  :  you  (hall  fee  him  a  palm  in 
Athens  again,  and  flourifh  with  the  higheft.  Therefore, 
'tis  not  amifs,  we  tender  our  loves  to  him,  in  this  fup- 
pofed  diftrefs  of  his :  it  will  mew  honeftly  in  us  ;  and  is 
very  likely  to  load  our  purpofes  with  what  they  travel 
for,  if  it  be  a  juft  and  true  report  that  goes  of  his  having. 

Poet.  What  have  you  now  to  prefent  unto  him  ? 

Pain.  Nothing  at  this  time  but  my  vifitation  :  only  I 
will  promife  him  an  excellent  piece. 
,  Poet.  I  mull  ferve  him  fo  too;  tell  him  of  an  intent 
that's  coming  toward  him. 

Pa  '*n.  Good  as  the  beft.  Promifing  is  the  very  air  o' 
the  time  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation  :  performance 
is  ever  the  duller  for  his  act;  and,  but  in  the  plainer 
and  fimpler  kind  of  people,  the  deed  of  faying  is  quite 
out  of  ufe  To  promife  is  molt  courtly  and  faihionable  ; 
performance  is  a  kind  of  will,  or  teftament,  which  argues 
a  great  ficknefs  in  his  judgment  that  makes  it. 

Tim.  Excellent  workman  !  Thou  canft  not  paint  a  man 
to  bad  as  is  thyfelf. 

Poet.  I  am  thinking,  what  I  mall  fay  I  have  provided 
for  him:  It  muft  be  a  perfonating  of  himfelf1:  a  fatire 
againft  the  foftnefs  of  profperity  ;  with  a  difcovery  of  the 
infinite  flatteries,  that  follow  youth  and  opulency. 

\  —  the  deed  of  faying  is  quite  out  of  ufe.~\  The  doing  of  that  ivhicb 
ive  have  faid  ive  would  do,  the  accomplishment  and  performance  of  our 
prorrife,  is,  except  among  the  lower  clajjes  of  mankind,  quite  out  of  ufet 
So,  in  King  Lear : 

*<   In  my  true  heart 

**  I  find  (he  names  my  very  deed  of  love."'1 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Hamlet : 

"  As  he,  in  his  peculiar  ait  and  force, 
c<  May  give  his  faying  deed.'"' 
Mr.  Pope  rejected  the  words — of  faying,  and  the  four  following  edi- 
tors adopted  his  licentious  regulation.  Malone. 

*  — It  mufl  be  a  perfonating  of  himfelf: — ]  Perfonating,  for  repre- 
fenting  fimply.  For  the  fubject  of  this  projected  fatire  was  Timon's 
cafs,  nothis perfon.  Warburton. 

Tim. 
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Tim.  Muft  thou  needs  ftand  for  a  villain  in  thine  own 
work?  Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  in  other  men  I 
Do  fo,  I  have  gold  for  thee. 

Poet,  Nay,  let's  leek  him : 
Then  do  we  fin  againft  our  own  eftate, 
When  we  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late. 

Pain.  True ; 

When  the  day  ferves3,  before  black-corner'd  night4, 
Bind  what  thou  want'lt  by  free  and  offer'd  light. 
Come. 

.  Tim.  I'll  meet  you  at  the  turn.    What  a  god's  gold* 
That  he  is  worfhipp'd  in  a  bafer  temple, 
Than  where  fwine  feed  ! 

?Tis  thou  that  rigg'lt  the  bark,  and  plow'ft  the  foam; 

Settlell  admired  reverence  in  a  flave: 

To  thee  be  worlhip  !  and  thy  faints  for  aye 

Be  crown'd  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey  ! 

Fit  I  meet  them.  [advancing* 

Poet.  Kail,  worthy  Timon  ! 

Pain.  Our  late  noble  rriafter. 

Tim.  Have  I  once  liv'd  to  fee  two  honeft  men  ? 

Poet.  Sir, 

Having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tailed, 
Hearing  you  were  retir'd,  your  friends  fall'n  off, 
Whofe  thanklefs  natures — O  abhorred  fpirits  ! 
Not  all  the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough— 
What !  to  you  ! 

Whofe  flar-like  noblenefs  gave  life  and  influence 
To  their  whole  being  !  i  am  rapt,  and  cannot  cover 
The  monftrous  buiK  of  this  ingratitude 
With  any  fize  of  words. 

Tim.  Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  fee't  the  better  ; 
You,  that  are  honelt,  by  being  v/hat  you  are, 
Make  them  belt  feen,  and  known. 

1  When  the  day  ferves,  &c.J  Theobald  with  fome  probability  affign$ 
thefe  two  lines  to  the  Poet.    M alone. 

4  — before  black-corner'd  night,  J  I  believe  that  Shakfpeare,  by  this 
expreflion,  meant  only,  Night  which  is  as  obfcure  as  a  dark  corner* 
In  Meafure  for  Meafure}  Lucio  calls  the  Duke,  <(  a  duke  of  dark  cor* 
nets.''*    St  £  evens. 

Pain* 
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Pain.  He,  and  myfelf, 
Have  travel  Id  in  the  great  ftiower  of  your  gifts, 
And  fweetly  felt  it. 

Tim.  Ay,  you  are  honeft  men. 

Pain.  We  are  hither  come  to  offer  you  our  fervice. 

Tim.  Moft  honeft  men !  Why,  how  fhall  I  requite  you  ? 
Can  you  eat  roots,  and  drink  cold  water  ?  no. 

Both.  What  we  can  do,  we'll  do,  to  do  you  fervice. 

Tim.  You  are  honeft  men:  You  have  heard  that  I  have 
gold; 

I  am  fure,  you  have  :  fpeak  truth  :  you  are  honeft  men. 

Pain.  So  it  is  faid,  my  noble  lord:  but  therefore 
Came  not  my  friend,  nor  I. 

Tim.  Good  honeft  men: — Thou  draw'ft  a  counterfeit5 
Beft  in  all  Athens :  thou  art,  indeed,  the  beft; 
Thou  counterfeit^  moft  lively. 

Pain.  So,  fo,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Even  fo,  fir,  as  I  fay: — And,  for  thy  fiftion, 

[to  the  Poet, 

Why,  thy  verfe  fwells  with  ftufF  fo  fine  and  fmooth, 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art. — 
But,  for  all  this,  my  honelt-natur'd  friends, 
I  rnuft  needs  fay,  you  have  a  little  fault : 
Marry,  Vis  not  monftrous  in  you ;  neither  wifti  I, 
You  take  much  pains  to  mend. 

Both.  Befeech  your  honour 
To  make  it  known  to  us. 

Tim.  You'll  take  it  ill. 

Both.  Moft  thankfully,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Will  you,  indeed? 

Both.  Doubt  it  not,  worthy  lord. 

Tim.  There's  ne'er  a  one  of  you  but  trufts  a  knave, 
That  mightily  deceives  you. 

Both.  Do  we,  my  lord  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  and  you  hear  him  cog,  fee  him  di/Temble, 
Know  his  grofs  patchery,  love  nim,  feed  him, 

5  —  a  raurterfe'it — ]  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  a  portrait  was 
fc  called  in  our  author's  time. 

'<   What  find  I  here  ? 

il  Fair  Porua's  counterfeit  y  Merchant  of  Venice*  Steevens. 

Keep 
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Keep  in  your  bofom  :  yet  remain  aflur'd, 
That  he's  a  made-up  villain6. 

Pain.  I  know  none  fuch,  my  lord. 

Poet.  Nor  I. 

Tim.  Look  you,  I  love  you  well ;  I'll  give  you  gold, 
Rid  me  thefe  villains  from  your  companies : 
Hang  them,  or  ftab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught7, 
Cofnfound  them  by  fome  courfe,  and  come  to  me, 
I'll  give  you  gold  enough. 

Both.  Name  them,  my  lord,  let's  know  them. 

Tim,  You  that  way,  and  you  this,  but  two  in  com* 
pany:  —  ~ 

Each  man  apart,  all  fingle,  and  alone, 
Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company 

if, 

6  —  a  made-up  villain. ~\  That  is,  a  villain  that  adopts  qualities  and 
characters  not  properly  belonging  to  him  5  a  hypocrite.  Johnson. 

I  rather  think,  a  complete  or  confummate  villain  ;  omnibus  nu merit 
abfolutus*.  Malone. 

7  — In  a  d> aught,]  That  is,  in  the 'pk.es.  Johnson. 

8  You  that  ivay,  and  you  this,  hut  tivo  in  company 
Each  man  apart,  all  Jingle,  and  alone, 

Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company, ,]  The  firft  of  thefe  lines 
has  been  rendered  obfeure  by  falfe  pointing  5  that  is,  by  connecting  the 
words,  '*  but  two  in  company,"  with  the  fubfequent  line,  inftead  of 
connecting  them  with  the  preceding  hemiftick.  The  iecond  and  third 
line  are  put  in  apportion  with  the  firft  line,  and  are  merely  an  illuftra- 
tion  of  the  afiertion  contained  in  it.  Do  you  (faysTimon,)  go  that 
way,  and  you  this,  and  yet  ftill  each  of  you  will  have  tivo  in  your 
company  :  each  of  you,  though  fingle  and  alone,  will  be  accom- 
panied by  an  arch-villain.  Each  man,  being  himfelf  a  villain,  will 
take  a  villain  along  uuitb  him,  and  fo  each  of  you  will  have  two  in 
company.  It  is  a  mere  quibble  founded  on  the  word  company.  See 
the  former  fpeech,  in  which  Timon  exhorts  each  of  them  to  «<  hang 
or  ftah  the  villain  in  his  company,'"''  \.  e.  himfelf.  The  prflage  quoted 
by  Mr.  Steevens  from' Promos  and  CaJJ'andra  puts  the  meaning  beyond  a 
doubt.  Malone. 

This  pafiage  may  receive  fome  illuftration  from  another  in  the  Tivo 
Gentlemen  of  Verona.  "  My  mafter  is  a  kind  of  knave  j  but  that's  all 
i>ne,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.  The  fenfe  is,  each  man  is  a  double  vil- 
lain, i.  e.  a  villain  with  more  than  a  fingle  ftia:e  of  guilt.  See  Dr. 
Farmer'' s  note  on  the  third  act  of  the  T wo  Gertlemen  of  Verona^  Sec, 
Again,  in  Promos  and  Cajfandra,  1578.  "  Go,  and  a  knave  ivitb 
fiw."  Again,  in  The  Storye  of  King  Darius,  1 565,  an  interlude  : 
M  ■  if  you  needs  will  go  away, 

<*  Take  tivj  knaves  with  you  by  my  faye." 

There 
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If,  where  thou  art,  two  villains  mall  not  be, 

[to  the  Painter, 
Come  not  near  him. — If  thou  would'fl  not  refide 

[to  the  Poet, 
But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon. — 
Hence!  pack!  there's  gold,  ye  came  for  gold,  ye  flaves : 
You  have  done  work  for  me*,  there's  payment:  Hence  !— 
You  are  an  alchymift,  make  gold  of  that: — 
Out,  rafcal  dogs !     [Exit,  beating  and  driving  them  out* 


SCENE  II, 

The  fame. 

Enter  Flavius,  and  two  Senators. 

F!a<v,  It  is  in  vain  that  you  would  fpeak  withTimon  j 
For  he  is  fet  fo  only  to  himfelf, 
That  nothing,  but  himfelf,  which  looks  like  man, 
Is  friendly  with  him. 

1.  Sen.  Bring  us  to  his  cave  : 

It  is  our  part,  and  promiie  to  the  Athenians, 
To  fpeak  with  Timon. 

2.  Sen.  At  all  times  alike 

Men  are  not  ftill  the  fame  :  'Twas  time,  and  griefs, 
That  fram'd  him  thus :  time,  with  his  fairer  hand, 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days, 
The  former  man  may  make  him :  Bring  us  to  him, 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

Flav.  Here  is  his  cave. — 
Pea.ce  and  content  be  here  !  Lord  Timon !  Timon  ! 
Look  out,  and  fpeak  to  friends :  The  Athenians, 
By  two  of  their  moft  reverend  fenate,  greet  thee  : 
Speak  to  them,  noble  Timon. 

There  is  a  thought  not  unlike  this  in  'The  Scornful  Lady  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher. — u  Take  to  your  chamber  when  you  pleafe,  theie 
goes  a  black  one  with  you,  lady."  Steevens. 

*  Tlu  have  done  work,  &c.J  For  the  infertion  of  the  word  done, 
which,  it  is  manifcft,  was  omitted  by  the  negligence  of  the  compofitor, 
I  am  anfwerable.  Timon  in  this  line  addrefles  the  Painter,  whom  he 
before  called  "  excellent  workman  j"  in  the  next  the  P<jei.  Ma  lone. 

4  Enter 
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Enter  TiMON. 
Tim.  Thou  fun,  that  comfort'ft,  burn*  ! — Speak,  and 
be  hang'd: 

For  each  true  word,  a  blifler  !  and  each  falfe 
Be  as  a  cauterizing  to  the  root  o'  the  tongue  9, 
Confuming  it  with  fpeaking  1 
j .  Sen.  Worthy  Timon, — 

Tim.  Of  none  but  fach  as  3/ou,  and  you  of  Timon. 
2.  Sen.  The  fenators  of  Athens  greet  thee,  Timon. 
Tim.  1  thank  them;  and  would  fend  them  back  the 
plague, 

Could  I  but  catch  it  for  them. 

1.  Sen.  O,  forget 

What  we  are  forry  for  ourfelves  in  thee. 
The  fenators,  with  one  concent  of  love  % 
Entreat  thee  back  to  Athens ;  who  have  thought 
On  fpecial  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 
For  thy  beft  ule  and  wearing. 

2.  Sen.  Theyconfefs, 

Toward  thee,  forgetfulnefs  too  general,  grofs  : 
Which  now  the  publick  body  z, — which  doth  feldom 

Play 

*  Tbou  fun,  that  comfort1  fi,  burn  J — ]  "  Thine  eyes,"  fays  Lear  to 
one  of  his  daughters,  *«  do  comfort,  and  not  burn."  Steeveks. 

9  —  a  cauterizing—-']  The  old  copy  teads-—cantberizing  j  the  poet 
might  have  written,  cancerizing.  Steeveks. 

To  cauterize  was  a  word  of  our  authour's  time  j  being  found  in  Bu!» 
lokar's  Englijh  Expofitor,  octavo,  16 16,  where  it  is  explained,  ««  To 
burn  to  a  fore."  Jt  is  the  word  of  the  old  copy,  with  the  u  changed 
to  an  w,  which  has  happened  in  almoft  every  one  of  thcfe  plays.  Of 
the  word  cancerize  I  have  found  no  example.    Ma  lone. 

1  —  ivitb  one  concent  cf  Icve,]  With  one  united  voice  of  affection. 
So,  in  Sternhold's  tranrlation  of  the  icoth  Pfalm  : 
**  With  one  confent  let  all  the  earth." 

All  our  old  writers  fpell  the  word  improperly,  confent,  without  regard 
to  its  etymology,  concentus.  See  Vol.  V.  p.413,  n.  *  j  and  p.  4S3, 
n.  3.  Malone. 

a  Which  noiu  the  publick  body,—-]  Thus  the  old  copy,  ungramatically 
certainly  ;  but  our  authour  frequently  thus  begins  a  fentence,  and  con- 
cludes it  without  attending  to  what  has  gone  before :  for  which  per- 
haps the  carelefsnefs  and  ardour  of  colloquial  language  may  be  an  apo- 
iogy.  SeeVcl.  I,  p.  9,  nt  6.  So  afterward*  in  the  third  fcene  of  this  acl : 
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Play  the  recanter, — feeling  in  itfelf 

A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  fenfe  withal 

Of  its  own  fall 3,  retraining  aid  to  Timon  4  ; 

And  fend  forth  us,  to  make  their  forrowed  render  s, 

Together  with  a  recompence  moje  fruitful 

Than  their  ofTence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram  6 ; 

Ay,  even  fuch  heaps  and  fums  of  love  and  wealth, 

As  mail  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs, 

And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  love, 

"  Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppos'd, 

"  Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force, 

**  And  made  us  fpeak  like  friends." 
See  alfo  the  Poet's  laft  lpeech  in  p.  121 — Sir  T.  Hanmer  and  the 
fubfequent  editors  read  here  more  correctly — And  now  the  publick 
body,  &c.  but  by  what  overfight  could  Which  be  printed  initead  of 
And?    Ma  1.  one. 

3  Of  its  own  fall, — ]  The  Athenians  had  fenfe,  that  is,  felt  the 
danger  of  their  own  /ally  by  the  arms  of  Alcibiades.  Johnson. 

I  once  fufpecled  that  our  authour  wrote— of  its  own  fa;l}  i.  e.  fai- 
lure.   So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

**  That  if  you  fail  in  our  requeft,  the  blame 

<<  May  hang  upon  your  hardnefs." 
But  a  fubfequent  paflage  folly  fupports  the  reading  of  the  text : 

"  — —  In,  and  prepare  : 

"  Our's  is  the  fall,  I  fear,  our  foes  the  fn  are.' 
Aga'n,  in  fc.  iv  : 

"  Before  proud  Athens  he's  fet  down  by  this, 

4<  Whole  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is."  Maloni. 

4  —  refraining  aid  to  Tmon  ;]  I  think  it  mould  be  refraining  aid, 
that  is,  with-holding  aid  that  mould  have  been  given  to  Timon. 

Johnson. 

Surely  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  furniflied  by  the  old  copy. 

M  ALONE. 

5  —  forrowed  render,]  Thus  the  old  copy.  Render  is  confej/ivn.  So, 
in  Cymbeiine,  Act  IV.  fc.  iv. 

l{  — —  may  drive  us  to  a  render 
(c  Where  we  have  liv'd." 
The  modern  editors  rzad-— tender.  Steevens. 

6  —  a  recompence  more  fruitful 

Than  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  d>  ant A  recompence  fo 
large  that  the  offence  they  have  committed,  though  every  dram  of  that 
offence  (hould  be  put  into  the  fcale,  cannot  counterpoise  it.  The  re- 
compence will  outweigh  the  offence,  which,  inftead  of  weighing  d^wn 
the  fcale  in  which  it  is  placed,  will  kick  the  beam.  Malone. 

Ever 
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£ver  to  read  them  thine. 

Tim.  You  witch  me  in  it ; 
Surprize  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears : 
Lend  me  a  fool's  heart,  and  a  woman's  eyes, 
And  I'll  beweep  thefe  comforts,  worthy  fenators. 

1.  Sen.  Therefore,  fo  pleafe  thee  to  return  with  us, 
And  of  our  Athens  (thine,  and  ours)  to  take 

The  captainiriip,  thou  malt  be  met  with  thanks, 
Allow'd  with  abfolute  power  7,  and  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority: — fo  foon  we  (hall  drive  back 
Of  Alcibiades  the  approaches  wild  ; 
Who,  like  a  boar  too  favage,  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace. 

2.  Sen.  And  makes  his  threat'ning  fword 
Againft  the  walls  of  Athens. 

1.  Sen.  Therefore,  Timon, — 

Tim.  Well,  fir,  I  will ;  therefore  I  will,  fir  ;  Thus,— 
If  Alcibiades  kill  my  countrymen, 
Let  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon, 
That— Timon  cares  not.    But  if  he  fack  fair  Athens, 
And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  the  beards, 
Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  Main 
Of  contumelious,  beaftly,  mad-brain'd  war ; 
Then  let  him  know, — and,  tell  him,  Timon  fpeaks  it, 
In  pity  of  our  aged,  and  our  youth, 
I  cannot  choofe  but  tell  him,  that— I  care  not, 
And  let  him  take't  at  worll ;  for  their  knives  care  not, 
While  you  have  throats  to  anfwer  :  for  myfelf, 
There's  not  a  whittle  in  the  unruly  camp  8, 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
The  revcrend'ft  throat  in  Athens.    So  I  leave  you 

7  Allow'd  ivitb  abfolute pciver,"]  Allowed  is  licenced,  privileged,  un- 
controlled. So  of  a  buffoon,  in  Love's  Labour  s  Loft,  it  is  faid,  that  he 
is  allowed,  that  is,  at  liberty  to  fay  what  he  will  j  a  privileged  fcoffer. 

John  son. 

8  There"1*  not  a  whittle  In  tP  unruly  camp,']  A  •whittle  is  ftill  in  the 
midland  counties  the  common  name  for  a  pocket  clafp  knife,  fuch  as 
children  ufe.   Chaucer  fpeaks  of  a  ««  Sheffield  tbivittdl"  St  sevens. 

To 
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To  the  protection  of  the  profperous  gods 9, 
As  thieves  to  keepers. 

Flan).  Stay  not,  all's  in  vain. 

Tim.  Why,  I  was  writing  of  my  epitaph, 
It  will  be  feen  to-morrow  ;  My  long  ficknefs  1 
Of  health,  and  living,  now  begins  to  mend, 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.    Go,  live  ftill; 
Be  Akibiades  your  plague,  you  his, 
And  laft  fc  long  enough  ! 

I.  Sen.  We  (peak  in  vain. 

Tim.  But  yet  I  love  my  country  ;  and  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck, 
As  common  bruit  doth  put  it. 

I.  Sen.  That's  well  fpoke. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen, — 

1.  Sen.  Thefe  words  become  your  lips  as  they  pafs 

through  them. 

2.  Sen,  And  enter  in  our  ears,  like  great  triumphers 
In  their  applauding  gates. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  them  ; 
And  tell  them,  thai,  to  eafe  them  of  their  griefs, 
Their  fears  of  hoftile  llrokes,  their  aches,  loffes, 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes 
That  nature's  fragil  veffel  doth  fuftain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  fome  kindnefs  do  them  : 
I'll  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades'  wrath. 

2.  Sen.  I  like  this  well,  he  will  return  again. 

Tim.  I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my  clofe  *, 

That 

9  — .  of  the  profperous  gods,]  I  believe  profperous  is  ufed  here'w-jth 
our  poet's  ufual  laxity,  in  an  aflive,  inftead  of  a  pafiiv?,  fenfe  :  the 
gods  who  are  the  autbours  of  the  prosperity  of  mank'wd.  So,  in  Othello : 

<c  To  my  unfolding  lend  a.  profperous  ear.** 
I  leave  you,  fays  Timon,  to  rhe  protection  of  the  gods,  the  great  diftrl- 
butors  of  profperity,  that  they  may  fo  keep  and  guard  you,  as  jailors 
do  thieves:  i.  e.  for  final  puniH^ment.  Malone. 

1  —My  hngjiiknejs]  The  difeafe  of  life  begins  to  promife  me  a 
period.  Johnson. 

2  I  have  a  tree  which  grows  here  in  my  dofe,~\  Our  authour  was 
indebted  for  this  thought  to  Plutarch's  Life  of  An'.om  ;  «<  Ic  is  reported 

of 
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That  mine  own  ufe  invites  me  to  cut  down, 
And  fliortly  mud  I  fell  it ;  Tell  my  friends, 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  fequence  of  degree3, 
From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whofo  pleafe 
To  flop  ami&ion,  let  him  take  his  hafte, 
Gome  hither,  ere  my  tree  hathTelt  the  axe, 
And  hang  himfelf :— I  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 

Flav.  Trouble  him  no  further,  thus  you  Hill  ihall  find 
him. 

Tim.  Come  not  to  me  again  :  but  fay  to  Athens^ 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlafting  manfion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  fait  flood ; 
Whom  once  a  day  4  with  his  emboffed  froth 5 
The  turbulent  furge  (hall  cover ;  thither  come, 
And  let  my  grave-ftone  be  your  oracle.— 
Lips,  let  four  words  go  by,  and  language  end : 
What  is  amifs,  plague  and  infection  mend  I 
Graves  only  be  men's  works ;  and  death,  their  gain  ! 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams  !  Timon  hath  done  his  reign. 

[Exit  Timon* 

of  him  alfo,  that  this  Timon  on  a  time,  (the  people  being  aflembled 
in  the  market-place  about  difpatch  of  fome  affaires)  got  up  into  the 
pulpit  for  orations,  where  the  orators  commonly  ufe  to  fpeake  unto 
the  people  5  and  filence  being  made,  everie  man  liftening  to  hear  what 
he  would  fay,  becaufe  it  was  a  wonder  to  fee  him  in  that  place,  at 
length  he  began  to  fpeak  in  this  manner  :  My  lordes  of  Athens,  I  have 
a  little  yard  in  my  houfe  where  there  groweth  a  figge  tree,  on  the 
which  many  citizens  have  hanged  themfelvesj  and  becaufe  I  meane  to 
make  fome  building  upon  the  place,  I  thought  good  to  let  you  all  un* 
der(tand  it,  that  before  the  figge  tree  be  cut  downe,  if  any  of  you  be 
defperate,  you  may  there  in  time  go  hang  yourfelves."  Malone. 
3  —  in  the  fequence  of  degree,]  Methodically,  from  higheft  to  loweft. 

Johnson  . 

*  Whom  once  a  day—']  Old  Copy— "Who.  For  the  correction  I  am 
anfwerable.  Whom  refers  to  Timon.  All  the  modern  editors  (follow- 
ing the  fecond  folio)  read—"  Which  once,"  &c.  Malone. 

5  —emboffei  froth — ]  When  a  deer  was  run  hard  and  foamed  at  the: 
mouth,  he  was  faid  to  be  emboli 'd.  See  a  note  on  the  firit  fcerte  of  the 
Taming  of  the  Sbrezv.  The  thought  is  from  Painters  Palace  of  Piea- 
fure,  Tom.  I.  Nov.  28.  Steevens. 

EmboJJ'ed  froth,  is  fwolien  froth  ;  from  bojfe,  Fr.  a  tamour.  The 
term  embojjed,  when  applied  to  a  deer,  is  from  embocar,  Sp.  to  caft 
out  of  the  mouth.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  246,  n.2.  Malone. 

Vol,  VIII.  K  i.Ssn. 
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1.  Sen.  His  difcontents  are  unremoveably 
Coupled  to  nature. 

2.  Sen.  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead :  let  us  return, 
And  ftrain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 

In  our  dear  peril6. 

i.  Sen.  It  requires  fwift  foot.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  III. 

The  Walls  of  Athens. 
Enter  two  Senators,  and  a  Meflenger. 

1.  Sen.  Thou  haft  painfully  difcover'd;  are  his  files 
As  full  as  thy  report  ? 

Me/.  I  have  fpoke  the  lea  ft : 
Befides,  his  expedition  promifes 
Prefent  approach. 

2.  Sen.  We  ftand  much  hazard,  if  they  bring  not  Timon. 
Me/.  I  met  a  courier,  one  mine  ancient  friend7;— 

Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppos'd, 

Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force, 

And  made  us  fpeak  like  friends 8 : — this  man  was  riding 

Prom  Alcibiades  to  Timon's  cave, 

With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 

His  fellowlhip  i'  the  caufe  againft  your  city, 

In  part  for  his  fake  mov'd. 

Enter  Senators  from  Timon. 
i  .  Sen.  Here  come  our  brothers. 

3.  Sen.  No  talk  of  Timon,  nothing  of  him  expect.— 
The  enemies'  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  fcouring 

6  In  our  dear  peril.]  Dear,  in  Shakfpeare's  language,  is  dire,  dread- 
ful.   So,  in  Hamlet: 

"  Would  I  had  met  my  dear eft  foe  in  heaven.''  Malone. 

7  —  one  mine  ancient  friend  j  J  Mr.  Upton  would  read, 

once  mine  ancient  friend.  Steevens. 

8  Whom,  though  in  general  part  toe  iv  ere  oppoid, 
Yet  our  old  h've  made  a  particular  force, 

Ani  made  us  fpeak  like  friends  :]  Our  authour,  hurried  away  by 
ftrong  conceptions,  and  little  attentive  to  minute  accuracy,  takes  great 
liberties  in  the  conftruclion  of  fentences.  Here  he  means,  Whomy 
though  we  were  on  oppofite  fides  in  the  publick  caufe,  yet  the  force  of 
our  old  affection  wrought  fo  much  upon,  as  to  make  him  fpeak  to  me  as  a 
friend.   See  p.  115,  n.2j  and  Vol.VU,  p,  264,  n.  3.  Malone. 

4  Doth, 
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Doth  choke  the  air  with  dull :  In,  and  prepare ; 

Ours  is  the  fall,  1  fear,  our  foes  the  fnare.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

*Tbe  Woods*    Tiinon's  Cave,  and  a  tomb-ftone  feen. 
Enter  a  Soldier,  feeking  Timon. 

Sol.  By  all  defcription,  this  mould  be  the  place. 
Who's  here?  fpeak,  ho ! — No  anfwer  ? — What  is  this  ? 
Timon  is  dead,  who  hath  out-llretch'd  his  fpan  : 
Some  beaft  read  this ;  there  does  not  live  a  man9. 
Dead,  fure  ;  and  this  his  grave.    What's  on  this  tomb 
I  cannot  read;  the  character  I'll  take  with  wax; 
Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  (kill ; 
An  ag'd  interpreter,  though  young  in  days  : 
Before  proud  Athens  he's  fet  down  by  this, 
Whofe  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is.  [Exit, 

SCENE  V. 

Before  the  Walls  of  Athens. 
Trumpets  found.    Enter  Alcibiades,  and  Forces, 

Ale  Sound  to  this  coward  and  lafcivious  town 
Our  terrible  approach.  [A  parley  founded, 

9  Some  beaft  read  this ;  there  does  not  live  a  manJ\    Thus  the  old 
copy.    Mr.  Theobald  and  Dr.  Warburtou  read — Some  beaft  reard 
this.    (<  The  foldier  (fays  Theobald)  had  yet  only  feen  the  rude  pile 
of  earth  heap'd  up  forTimon's  grave,  and  not  the  injcrlption  upon  it.1* 
In  fupport  of  this  emendation,  which  was  fuggefted  to  him  by  Dr. 
Warburton,  he  quotes  thefe  lines  from  Fletcher's  Cupid's  Revenge  ; 
4<  Here  is  no  food,  nor  beds  ;  nor  any  boufe 
"  Built  by  a  better  architect  than  beaft j."  Malone. 
**  The  foldier"  [fays  Dr.  Warburton]  "  had  only  feen  the  rude  heap 
of  earth.*'    He  had  evidently  feen  fomething  that  told  him  Timon 
was  dead,  and  what  could  tell  him  that  but  his  tomb  ?  The  tomb  he 
fees,  and  the  infeription  upon  it,  which  not  being  able  to  read,  and 
finding  none  to  read  it  for  him,  he  exclaims  peeviftily,  fome  beaft  read 
this,  for  it  muft  be  read,  and  in  this  place  it  cannot  be  read  by  man. 

There  is  fomething  elaborately  unfkilful  in  the  contrivance  of  fending 
a  foldier,  who  cannot  read,  to  take  the  epitaph  in  wax,  only  that  it 
may  clofe  the  play  by  being  read  with  more  folemnity  in  the  laft  fcene. 

Johnson. 

K  2  Enter 
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Enter  Senators  on  the  walls. 

Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  fill'd  the  time 
With  all  licentious  meafure,  making  your  wills 
The  fcope  of  juftice  ;  till  now,  myfelf,  and  fuch 
As  flept  within  the  ftiadow  of  your  power, 
Have  wander'd  with  our  travers'd  arms',  and  breath'd 
Our  fufferance  vainly  :  Now  the  time  is  flufh *, 
When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  ftrong, 
Cries,  ofitfelf,  No  more2:  now  breathlefs  wrong 
Shall  fit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  eafe ; 
And  purfy  infolence  mall  break  his  wind, 
With  fear,  and  horrid  flight. 

1.  Sen.  Noble,  and  young, 

When  thy  firft  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit, 
Ere  thou  hadft  power,  or  we  had  caufe  of  fear, 
We  fent  to  thee  ;  to  give  thy  rages  balm, 
To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves 
Above  their  quantity4. 

2.  Sen.  So  did  we  woo 
Transformed  Timon  to  our  city's  love, 

By  humble  meiTage,  and  by  promis'd  means  5  ; 
We  were  not  all  unkind,  nor  all  deferve 
The  common  ltroke  of  war. 

1  — traversed  arms— ]  Arms  acrofs.  Johnson. 

2  —  the  time  is  fiufh,]  A  bird  is  Jlujb  when  his  feathers  are  grown, 
and  he  can  leave  the  neft.    Flujh  is  mature.  Johnson. 

3  When  crouching  marroiv9  in  the  bearer  Jlrong, 

Cries  of  irfelf,  No  more  :— -]  The  marrow  was  fuppofed  to  be  the 
original  of  ftrength.  The  image  is  from  a  camel  kneeling  to  take  up 
his  load,  who  rifes  immediately  when  he  finds  he  has  as  much  laid  on 
as  he  can  bear.  Warburton. 

The  image  may  as  juftly  be  faid  to  be  taken  from  a  porter  or  coal- 
heaver,  who  when  there  is  as  much  laid  upon  his  ihoulders  as  he  can 
bear,  will  certainly  cry,  no  more.  Malone. 

4  AlK-ve  their  quantity. ]  Their  refers  to  griefs.  tl  To  give  thy 
rages  balm,"  mult  be  confidered  as  parenthetical.  The  modern  editors 
have  fubftituted  ingratitudes  for  ingratitude.  Malone. 

5  ~~  h  promised  means  j]  i.  e.  by  promifing  him  a  competent  fub. 
fiftance.  So,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  <«  Your  means  are  very  flendert 
and  your  wafte  is  great,'*  Malone. 

i  .  Sen, 
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1.  Sen.  Thefe  walls  of  ours 

Were  not  erected  by  their  hands,  from  whom 
You  have  receiv'd  your  griefs 6  :  nor  are  they  fuch, 
That  thefe  great  towers,  trophies,  and  fchools  Ihouid  fall 
For  private  faults  in  them  7. 

2.  Sen,  Nor  are  they  living, 

Who  were  the  motives  that  you  firft  went  out ; 

Shame,  that  they  wanted  cunning,  in  excefs 

Hath  broke  their  hearts 8.    March,  noble  lord, 

Into  our  city  with  thy  banners  fpread  : 

By  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death, 

(If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food, 

Which  nature  loaths,)  take  thou  the  deftin'd  tenth  ; 

And  by  the  hazard  of  the  fpotted  die, 

Let  die  the  fpotted. 

I.  Sen,  All  have  not  offended; 
For  thofe  that  were,  it  is  not  fquare  9,  to  take, 
On  thofe  that  are,  revenges  # :  crimes,  like  lands, 
Are  not  inherited.    Then,  dear  countryman, 
Bring  in  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage : 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  thofe  kin, 
Which,  in  the  blufter  of  thy  wrath,  mud  fall 

6  You  have  received  your  griefs.}  The  old  copy  has— grief  j  but 
as  the  fenator  in  his  preceding  fpeech  ufes  the  plural,  grief  was  proba- 
bly here  an  error  of  the  prefs.  The  correction  was  made  by  Mr» 
Theobald.  Malone. 

7  F'.r  private  faults  in  them.]  That  is,  in  the  perfons  from  whom 
you  have  received  your  griefs.  Malone. 

8  Shamet  that  they  ivanted  cunnings  in  excefs 

Hatb  broke  their  hearts.]  Shame  in  excefs  (i.  e.  extremity  of  lhame) 
that  they  wanted  cunning  (i.  e.  that  they  were  not  wife  enough  not  to 
banifli  you)  hath  broke  their  hearts.  Theobald. 

I  have  no  wifh  to  difturb  the  manes  of  Theobald,  yet  think  fome 
emendation  may  be  offered  that  will  make  the  conftruction  lefs  harlh, 
and  the  fentence  more  ferious.    I  read  : 

Shame  that  they  wanted,  coming  in  excefs, 

Hatb  broke  their  hearts. 
Shame  nvkicb  they  had  fo  long  wanted,  at  I  aft  coming  in  its  utmoft  ex- 
cefs. Johnson. 

9  —  not  fquare — ]  Not  regular,  not  equitable.  Johnson. 

*  — revenges:]  Old  Copy — revenge.  Corrected  by  Mr,  Steevens# 
See  the  preceding  fpeech.  Malone.. 

K  3  With 
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With  thofe  that  have  offended :  like  a  fhepherd, 
Approach  the  fold,  and  cull  the  infected  forth, 
But  kill  not  all  together. 

2.  Sen.  What  thou  wilt, 
Thou  rather  malt  enforce  it  with  thy  fmile, 
Than  hew  to't  with  thy  fword. 

1 .  Sen.  Set  but  thy  foot 

Againft  our  rampir'd  gates,  and  they  (hall  ope; 
So  thou  wilt  fend  thy  gentle  heart  before, 
To  fay,  thou'lt  enter  friendly. 

2.  Sen.  Throw  thy  glove, 

Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  elfe, 
That  thou  wilt  ufe  the  wars  as  thy  redrefs, 
And  not  as  our  confunon,  all  thy  powers 
Shall  make  their  harbour  in  our  town,  till  we 
Have  feaPd  thy  full  defire. 

Ale.  Then  there's  my  glove ; 
Defcend,  and  open  your  uncharged  ports 1 : 
Thofe  enemies  of  Timon's,  and  mine  own, 
Whom  you  yourfelves  fhall  fet  out  for  reproof, 
Fall,  and  no  more :  and, — to  atone  your  fears 
With  my  more  noble  meaning, — not  a  man 
Shall  pafs  his  quarter*,  or  offend  the  ftream. 
Of  regular  juftice  in  your  city's  bounds, 
But  fhall  be  remedy'd 3,  to  your  publick  laws 
At  heavieft  anfwer. 

Both.  'Tis  moft  nobly  fpoken. 

Ale.  Defcend,  and  keep  your  words4. 

*  —  uncharged  ports  :  That  is,  unguarded  gates.  Johnson. 
Uncharged  means  unattacked.  Mason. 

*  —  not  a  man 

Shall  pafs  his  quarter ,]  Not  a  foldier  fhall  quit  his  ftation,  or  be 
let  loofe  upon  you  ;  and,  if  any  commits  violence,  he  fhall  anfwer  it 
regularly  to  the  law.  Johnson. 

3  But  fhall  be  remedy'd,]  The  conftruttion  is,  But  he  fhall  be  re- 
medied }  but  Shakfpeare  means,  that  his  offence  fhall  be  remedied,  the 
word  offence  being  included  in  offend  in  a  former  line.  The  editor  of 
the  fecond  folio,  for  toy  in  the  laft  line  but  one  of  this  fpeech,  lubfti- 
tuted  by,  which  all  the  fubfequent  editors  adopted.  Malone. 

4  Dsfcend,  aed  keep  your  ivords.~\  Old  Copy — Defend*  Corrected 
by  the  editor  of  tb^e  fecond  folio.  Malone. 

Enter 
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The  Senators  defend,  and  open  the  gates. 
Enter  a  Soldier. 

Sol.  My  noble  general,  Timon  is  dead ; 
Entomb'd  upon  the  very  hem  o'  the  fea  : 
And,  on  his  grave-ftone,  this  infculpture  ;  which 
With  wax  1  brought  away,  whofe  foft  impreffion 
Interprets  for  my  poor  ignorance  *. 

Ale.  [reads.  ]  Here  lies  a  wretched  corfe,  of  wretched 
foul  bereft : 

Seek  not  my  name:  A  plague  confume  you  wicked  caitiffs 
left*! 

Here  lie  I  Timon  ;  who,  alinje,  all  li  ving  men  did  hate  : 
Pafs  by,  and  curfe  thy  fill ;  but  pafs,  and  Jlay  not  here  thy 
gait. 

Thefe  well  exprefs  in  thee  thy  latter  fpirits : 
Though  thou  abhor'dft  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scorn'dft  our  brain's  flow6,  and  thofe  our  droplets  which 

*  —/or  my  poor  ignorance.']  Poor  is  here  ufed  as  a  difly liable,  as 
door  is  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice.    Ma  lone. 

5  —caitiffs  left  /]  This  epitaph  is  found  in  Sir  Thomas  North's 
tranflation  of  Plutarch,  with  the  difference  of  one  word  only,  viz. 
wretches  inftead  of  caitiffs.  Steevens. 

This  epitaph  is  formed  out  of  two  diftincl  epitaphs  which  Shale- 
fpeare  found  in  Plutarch.  The  firft  couplet  is  faid  by  Plutarch  to  have 
been  compofed  by  Timon  himfelf  as  his  epitaph  j  the  fecond  to  have 
been  written  by  the  poet  Callimachus. 

Perhaps  the  flight  variation  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens,  arofe  from 
our  authour's  having  another  epitaph  before  him,  which  is  found  in 
Kendal's  Flowers  of  Epigramtnes,  1577,  and  in  Painter's  Palace  of 
Pleafure,  Vol.1.  Nov.  28. 

Timon    his  Epitaphe. 
"  My  wretched  caitiffs  daies  expired  now  and  paft, 
"  My  carren  corps  enterred  here,  is  grafpt  in  ground, 
tf  In  weltring  waves  of  fwelling  feas  by  fourges  cafte  ; 
u  My  name  if  thou  defire,  the  gods  thee  doe  confound  \n 

Malone. 

6  —  our  brain's j?w3— ]  Our  brain's  flow  is  cur  tears.  Johnson. 
So,  in  Sir  Giles  Goofecap,  1606  : 

"  I  Ihed  not  the  tears  of  my  brain.'''' 
Again,  in  the  Miracles  of  Mofes,  by  Drayton  : 

"  But  he  from  rocks  that  fountains  can  command, 

w  Cannot  yet  ftay  the  fountains  of  hit  brain,"  Steevens. 

K  4  From 
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From  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vaft  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven  7.  Dead 
Is  noble  Timon  ;  of  whofe  memory 
Hereafter  more  — Bring  me  into  your  city, 
And  I  will  ufe  the  olive  with  my  fword : 
Make  war  breed  peace;  make  peace  iHnt  war;  make 
each 

Prefcribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leach8. — 

Let  our  drums  ftrike  \  [Exeunt. 

7  —  on  faults  forgiven.]  I  fufpecl  that  we  ought  to  read : 

On  thy  low  grave.— One  fault's  forgiven.  Dead 
Is  noble  Timon,  &c. 

One  fault  (viz.  the  ingratitude  of  the  Athenians  to  Timon)  is  for- 
given, i.  e.  exempteJ  from  panifliment  by  the  death  of  the  injured 
perfon.  Tyrwhitt. 

1  formerly  thought  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  conjecture  very  probable,  [on 
being  frequently  printed  for  one  in  thefe  plays,)  but  the  old  reading  and 
punctuation,  which  I  have  followed,  appear  to  me  now  fufficiently 
intelligible.  Mr.  Theobald  aiks,  "  why  mould  Neptune  weep  over 
Timon's  faults',  or,  indeed,  what  fault  had  he  committed  ?"  The 
faults  that  Timon  had  committed,  were,  I.  that  boundlefs  prodigality 
which  his  Steward  fo  forcibly  defcribes  and  laments  j  and  2.  his  be- 
coming a  Mifantbrcpe,  and  abjuring  the  fociety  of  all  men  for  the 
crimes  of  a  few— Theobald  fuppofes  that  Alcibiades  bids  the  fenate 
fee  forward,  aiTuring  them  at  the  fame  time  that  he  forgives  the  wrongs 
they  have  done  him.  On  x— -Faults  forgiven.  But  how  unlikely  is  it, 
that  he  mould  defert  the  fubject  immediately  before  him,  and  enter 
upon  another  quite  different  fuhjedt,  in  thefe  three  words ;  and  then 
return  to  Timon  again  ?  to  fay  nothing  of  the  ftrangenefs  of  the  phrafe 
—^faults  forgiven*  for  "  faults  are  forgiven.'*    M  a  lone. 

8  —  leach.]  i.e.  phyfician.  Steevens. 

1  The  play  of  Timon  is  a  domeftick  tragedy,  and  therefore  ftrongly 
fattens  on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In  the  plan  there  is  not  much 
art,  but  the  incidents  are  natural,  and  the  characters  various  and  ex- 
act. The  cataftrophe  affords  a  very  powerful  warning  againft  that 
oftentatious  liberality,  which  fcatters  bounty,  but  confers  no  benefits, 
and  buys  flattery,  but  not  friendihip. 

In  this  tragedy,  are  many  paflages  perplexed,  obfeure,  and  probably 
corrupt,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  rectify,  or  explain,  with  due 
diligence;  but  having  only  one  copy,  cannot  promife  myfeif  that  my 
endeavours  mall  be  much  applauded.  Johnson. 

This  play  was  altered  by  Shadwell,  and  brought  upon  the  ftage  in 
1678.  In  the  modef  title-page  he  calls  hTimon  of  je2tb;ns,  or  the  Man- 
hatert  at  it  is  acted  at  the  Duke  s  Theatre,  made  into  a  play. 

Steevins. 
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PREFACE  to  the  quarto  edition  of  this  play,  1609 


A  never  writer,  to  an  ever  reader.  Newes. 

Eternall  reader,  you  have  heere  a  new  play,  never  ftal'd  with  the 
ftage,  never  clapper-claw'd  with  the  palmes  of  the  vulger,  and  yet 
pafling  full  of  the  palme  comicall  j  for  it  is  a  birth  of  your  [r.  tbat\ 
braine,  that  never  under-tooke  any  thing  commicall,  vainely  :  and 
were  but  thevaine  names  of  commedies  changde  for  the  titles  of  com- 
modities, or  of  playes  for  pleas  j  you  fhould  fee  all  thofe  grand  cen- 
fors,  that  now  ftile  them  fuch  vanities,  flock  to  them  for  the  maine 
grace  of  their  gravities  :  efpecially  this  authours  commedies,  that  are 
fo  fram'd  to  the  life,  that  they  ferve  for  the  moft  common  commen- 
taries of  all  the  actions  of  our  lives,  mewing  fuch  a  dexterkie  and 
power  of  witte,  that  the  moft  difpleafed  with  playes,  are  pleasd  with 
his  commedies.  And  all  fuch  dull  and  heavy-witted  worldlings,  as 
were  never  capable  of  the  witte  of  a  commedie,  comming  by  report  of 
them  to  his  reprefentations,  have  found  that  witte  there,  that  they 
never  found  in  them-felves,  and  have  parted  better-wittied  then  they 
came:  feeling  an  edge  of  witte  fet  upon  them,  more  then  ever  they 
dreamd  they  had  braine  to  grind  it  on.  So  much  and  fuch  favored  fait 
of  witte  is  in  his  commedies,  that  they  feeme  (for  their  height  of 
pleafure)  to  be  borne  in  that  lea  that  brought  forth  Venus.  Amongft 
all  there  is  none  more  witty  than  this:  and  had  I  time  1  would  com- 
ment upon  it,  though  I  know  it  needs  not,  (for  fo  much  as  will  make 
you  think  your  tefterne  well  beftowd)  but  for  fo  much  worth,  as  even 
poore  I  know  to  be  ftuft  in  it.  Jt  deferves  fuch  a  labour,  as  well  as 
the  beft  commedy  In  Terence  or  Plautus.  And  beleeve  this,  that 
when  hee  is  gone,  and  his  commedies  out  of  fale,  you  will  fcramble 
for  them,  and  fet  up  a  new  Englifti  inquifition.  Take  this  for  a 
warning,  and  at  the  perill  of  your  pleafures  loffc,  and  judgements, 
Tefufe  not,  nor  like  this  the  lefle,  for  not  being  fullied  with  the 
fmoaky  breath  of  the  multitude}  but  thanke  fortune  for  the  fcape  it 
hath  made  amongft  you  :  fince  by  the  grand  pofiefibrs  wills  I  believe 
you  mould  have  prayd  for  them  [r.  it]  rather  then  beene  prayd.  And 
fo  I  leave  all  fuch  to  bee  prayd  for  (for  the  dates  of  their  wits  healths) 
that  will  not  praife  it.  Pale. 
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IN  Troy,  there  lies  the  fcene.    From  ifles  of  Greece 
The  princes  orgillous z,  their  high  blood  chaf'd, 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  fent  their  fhips 
Fraught  with  the  minifters  and  inftruments 
Of  cruel  war :  Sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 
Their  crownets  regal,  from  the  Athenian  bay 
Put  forth  toward  Phrygia:  and  their  vow  is  made, 
To  ranfack  Troy  ;  within  whofe  ltrong  immures 
The  ravifh'd  Helen,  Menelaus'  queen, 
With  wanton  Paris  fleeps  ;  And  that's  the  quarrel. 
To  Tenedos  they  come  ; 

And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  difgorge 
Their  warlike  fraughtage  :  Now  on  Dardan  plains 
The  frefti  and  yet  unbruifed  Greeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  pavilions :  Priam's  fix-gated  city, 
Dardan,  and  Tymbria,  Ilias,  Chetas,  Trojan, 
And  Antenorides,  with  mafly  ftaples, 
And  correfponlive  and  fulfilling  bolts 
Sperr  up  the  fons  of  Troy  4. 

Now 

*  This  prologue  is  found  only  in  the  folio  edition.  Malone. 

2  The  princes  orgillous,]  Orgillous,  i.  e.  proud,  difdainful.  Or- 
gueilleux,  Fr.  This  word  is  ufed  in  the  ancient  romance  of  Richard 
Cueur  de  Lyon  : 

*«  His  atyre  was  orgulous.''''  Steevens. 

3  —  fulfilling  bolts,']  To  fulfil  in  this  place  means  to  fill  till  there 
be  no  room  for  more.  In  this  ienfe  it  is  now  obfolete.  So,  in  Gower, 
De  ConfeJJione  Amantis,  lib.  V.  fol.  114  : 

"  A  luftie  maide,  a  fobre,  a  melee, 
"  fulfilled  of  all  curtofie." 

Again : 

(c  Fulfilled  of  all  unkindmip.'*  Steevens. 
To  be  fulfilled  with  grace  and  benedidlion,  is  ftili  the  language  of 
our  liturgy.  Blackstone. 

*  Sperr  up  the  fons  of  Troy.]  The  old  copy  has — Stirre.  The  cor- 
rection was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  To  Jperre,  he  obferves,  is  to  Jhut 
up,  to  defend  by  bars. — The  names  of  the  gates  are  here  exhibited  as 
in  the  old  copy,  for  the  reafon  afligned  by  Dr.  Farmer;  except  in  the 
inftance  of  Antenorides,  inftead  of  which  the  old  copy  has  Antenonydus* 
The  quotation  from  Lydgate  fliews  that  was  an  errour  of  the  printer. 

Malone. 
So, 
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Now  expectation,  tickling  fkittifh  fpirits, 
On  one  and  other  fide,  Trojan  and  Greek, 

So,  in  Spsnfer's  Faery  Queen,  b.  5.  c.  10: 

««  The  other  that  was  entred,  labour'd  faft 

«<  To  fperre  the  gate,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Warner  s  Albion  s  England,  1602.  B.  II.  chap.  12  : 

"  When  chafed  home  into  his  holdes,  there  jparred  up  in 
gates."  Steivens. 
Mr.  Theobald  informs  us  that  the  very  names  of  the  gates  of  Troy 
have  been  barba'oufly  demoliftied  by  the  editors  j  and  a  deal  of  learned 
duft  he  makes  in  fetting  them  right  again  j  much  however  to  Mr. 
Heath's  fatisfaclion.  Indeed  the  learning  is  modeftly  withdrawn  from 
the  later  editions,  and  we  are  quietlv  inftru&ed  to  read— . 

"  Dardan,  and  Thymbria,  Ilia,  Scara,  Trojan, 

<f  And  Antenorides." 
But  had  he  looked  into  the  Troy  boke  of  Lydgate,  inftead  of  puzzling 
himfelf  with  Dares  Phrygius,  he  would  have  found  the  horrid  demoli- 
tion to  have  been  neither  the  work  of  Shakfpeare,  nor  his  editorst 

"  Thertohis  cyte  |  compaffed  enuyrowne 

«  Hadde  gates  VI  to  entre  into  the  towne  : 

«  The  firfte  of  all  |  and  ftrengeft  eke  with  all, 

"  Largeft  alio  |  and  mofte  pryncypall, 

*'  Of  myghty  byldyng  |  alone  perelefs, 

««  Was  by  the  kinge  called  |  Dardanydes  J 

"  And  in  ftorye  [  lyke  as  it  is  founde, 

**  Tymbria  J  was  named  the  feconde  j 

«<  And  the  thyrde  |  called  Helyas, 

Ci  The  fourthe  gate  j  hyghte  alf  >  Cetheas ; 

"  The  fyfthe  Trojana,  j  the  fyxth  Ant  bony det, 

<c  Stronge  and  myghty  |  both  in  werre  and  pes." 

Lond.  empr.  by  R.  Pynfon,  1513,  Fol.  b.  ii.  ch.  IT. 
The  Troy  Boke  was  fomewhat  modernized,  and  reduced  into  regular 
ftanzas,  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  under  the  name  of, 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Heelor—ivbofcught  a  Hundred  mayne  Battailet 
in  open  Field  againfi  the  Grecians ;  wherein  there  vuere  Jlaine  on  both 
Sides  Fourteene  Hundred  and  Sixe  Thoufand,  Fourfcore  and  Sixe 
Men. — Fol.  no  date.  This  work  Dr.  Fuller,  and  feveral  other  criticks, 
have  erroneoufly  quoted  as  the  original  j  and  obferve  in  confequence, 
that  "  if  Chaucer's  coin  were  of  greater  iveigbt  for  deeper  learning, 
Lydgate 's  were  of  a. more  refined  fiandard  for  purer  language:  fo  that 
one  might  miftake  him  for  a  modern  writer  !"  Farmer. 

On  other  occafions,  in  the  courfe  of  this  play,  1  mall  infert  quota- 
tions from  the  Troye  Boke  moder  nized,  as  being  the  moft  intelligible  of 
the  two.  Steevxns. 

Sets 
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Sets  all  on  hazard : — And  hither  am  I  come 
A  prologue  arm'd 5, — but  not  in  confidence 
Of  authour's  pen,  or  actor's  voice  ;  but  fuited 
In  like  conditions  as  our  argument, — 
To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play- 
Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt6  and  firftlings  of  thofe  broils, 
'Ginning  in  the  middle  ;  ftarting  thence  away 
To  what  may  be  digefted  in  a  play. 
Like,  or  find  fault ;  do  as  your  pleafures  are  ; 
Now  good,  or  bad,  'tis  but  the  chance  of  war. 

3  A  prologue  arm' dy\  I  come  here  to  fpeak  the  prologue,  and  come 
in  armour;  not  defying  the  audience,  in  confidence  of  either  the  au- 
thour's  or  actor's  abilities,  but  merely  in  a  character  fuited  to  the 
fubjecl,  in  a  drefs  of  war,  before  a  warlike  play.  Johnson. 

6  —  the  vaunt— ]  i.  e.  the  avaunt,  what  went  before.  Steevens. 

The  vaunt  is  the  van  guardt  called  in  our  author's  time  the  vaunt- 
guard.  Percy. 


Perfons  Reprefented 


! 


Priam,  king  of  Troy 
Heftor, 
Troilas, 

Paris,  V-  his  Sons. 

DeiphobuSj 
Helenus, 

Antenor         }   Trojan  Commanders. 
Calchas,  a  Trojan  priejl,  taking  part  'with  the  Greeks, 
Pandarus,  Uncle  to  Creffida. 
Margarelon,  a  bajlard  Jon  of  Priam. 

Agamemnon,  the  Grecian  General : 
Menelaus,  his  brother. 
Achilles, 
Ajax, 
Ulyfles, 
Neftor, 
Diomedes, 
Patroclus, 

Therfites,  a  deformed  and  fcurrilous  Grecian. 
Alexander,  fervant  to  Creffida. 

Servant  to  Troilus ;  Servant  to  Paris ;  Servant  to  Dio- 
medes. 

Helen,  ivife  to  Menelaus. 
Andromache,  wife  to  Hector. 
Caflandra,  daughter  to  Priam  ;  a  Prophetefs. 
Creffida,  daughter  to  Calchas. 

Trojan  and  Greek  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,  Troy,  and  the  Grecian  Camp  before  it. 


>  Grecian  Commander 
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ACT   I.    SCENE  I. 

Troy.    Before  Priam's  Palace* 

Enter  Troi lus  arm'd,  WPandarus, 

7r0.  Call  here  my  varlet2,  I'll  unarm  again: 
Why  mould  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 

That 

1  The  ftory  was  originally  written  by  Lollius,  an  old  Lombard  au- 
thor, and  fince  by  Chaucer.  Pope. 

Mr.  Pope  (after  Dryden)  informs  us,  that  the  ftory  of  Troths  and 
Creflida  was  originally  the  work  of  one  Lollius,  a  Lombard  ;  (of  whom 
Galcoigne  fpeaks  in  Dan  Bartbolmeioe  bis  firft  Triumph  :  44  Since 
Lollius  and  Chaucer  both,  make  doubt  upon  that  glofe")  but  Dryden 
goes  yet  further.  He  declares  it  to  have  been  written  in  Latin  verfe, 
and  that  Chaucer  tranflated  it.  Lollius  was  a  hiftoriographer  of  Ur- 
bino  in  Italy.  Shakfpeare  received  the  greateft  part  of  his  material* 
for  the  ftrueture  of  this  play  from  the  Troye  Boke  of  Lydgate.  Lydgate 
was  not  much  more  than  a  tranflator  of  Guido  of  Columpna,  who 
was  of  Meflina  in  Sicily,  and  wrote  his  Hijlory  of  Troy  in  Latin,  after 
Diclys  Cretenfis,  and  Dares  Phrygius,  in  1287.  On  thefe,  as  Mr. 
Warton  obferves,  he  engrafted  many  new  romantick  inventions,  which 
the  tafte  of  his  age  dictated,  and  which  the  connection  between  Gre- 
cian and  Gothic  fiction  eafily  admitted  ;  at  the  fame  time  compre- 
hending in  his  plan  the  Theban  and  Argonautic  ftories  from  Ovid, 
Statius,  and  Valerius  Flaccus.  Guido's  work  was  publifhed  at 
Cologne  in  1477,  again  in  1480:  at  Straiourgh  i486,  and  ibidem 
1489.  It  appears  to  have  been  tranflated  by  Raoul  le  Feure,  at 
Cologne,  into  French,  from  whom  Caxton  rendered  it  into  Englifh 
in  147 1,  under  the  title  of  his  Recuyel,  Sec.  fo  that  there  muft  have 
been  yet  fome  earlier  edition  of  Guido's  performance  than  I  have;, 
hitherto  feen  or  heard  of,  unlefs  his  firft  tranflator  had  recourfe  to  a 
manufcript. 

Guido  of  Columpna  is  referred  to  as  an  authority  by  our  own  chro- 
nicler Grafton.    Chaucer  had  made  the  loves  of  Troilus  and  Creflida 
famous,  which  very  probably  might  have  been  Shakfpeare's  induce- 
ment 
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That  find  fuch  cruel  battle  here  within  ? 
Each  Trojan,  that  is  matter  of  his  heart, 

Let 

ment  to  try  their  fortune  on  the  ftage. — Lydgate's  Troye  Boke  was 
printed  by  Pynfon,  151 3.  In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
anno  1581,  is  entered  M  A  proper  ballad,  dialogue-wife,  between 
Troilus  and  Crejfida."  Again,  Feb.  7,  1602  :  "  The  booke  of  Troilus 
and  Creflida,  as  it  is  ailed  by  my  Lo.  Chamberlain's  men."  The  firft 
of  thefe  entries  is  in  the  name  of  Edward  White,  the  fecond  in  that 
of  M.  Roberts.  Again,  Jan.  28,  1608,  entered  by  Rich.  Bonian 
and  Hen.  Whalley,  "  A  booke  called  the  hiftory  of  Troilus  and 
Creflida."  Steevens. 

The  entry  in  1608-9  was  made  by  the  bookfellers  for  whom  this 
play  was  publifhed  in  1609.  It  was  written,  I  conceive,  in  1602. 
See  An  Attempt  to  afcertain  tbe  order  of  Sbakfpeare's  flays,  Vol.  I. 

Malone. 

Before  this  play  of  Troilus  and  Creffida,  printed  in  1609,  is  a  book- 
feller's  preface,  fhewing  that  firft  imprefilon  to  have  been  before  the 
play  had  been  acted,  and  that  it  was  publifhed  without  Shakefpeare'a 
knowledge,  from  a  copy  that  had  fallen  into  the  bookfeller's  hands. 
Mr.  Dryden  thinks  this  one  of  the  firft  of  our  author's  plays  :  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  judged  from  the  fore-mentioned  preface, 
that  it  was  one  of  his  laftj  and  the  great  number  of  obfervations, 
both  moral  and  politick,  with  which  this  piece  is  crowded  more  than 
any  other  of  his,  feems  to  confirm  my  opinion.  Pope. 

We  may  rather  Jearn  from  this  preface,  that  the  original  proprietors 
of  Shakfpeare's  plays  thought  it  their  intereft  to  keep  them  unprinted. 
The  author  of  it  adds,  at  the  conclufion,  thefe  words :  "  Thank 
fortune  for  the  'fcape  it  hath  made  amongft  you,  fince,  by  the  grand 
poftefTors  wills,  I  believe  you  mould  have  prayed  for  them,  rather 
than  been  prayed,"  &c.  By  the  grand  fojjtfj'ors,  I  fuppofe,  were 
meant  Htm'ing  and  CondelU  It  appears  that  the  rival  playhoufes  at 
that  time  made  frequent  depredations  on  one  another's  copies.  In  the 
Induction  to  the  Ma'econtent,  written  by  Webfter,  and  augmented  by 
Marfton,  1,604,  is  the  following  paflagc  : 

"  I  wonder  you  would  play  it,  another  company  having  intereft 
in  it." 

M  Why  not  Mahvole  in  folio  with  us,  as  yeronimo  in  decimo  fexto 
with  them  ?  They  taught  us  a  name  for  our  plays  j  we  call  it  One  for 
another." 

Again,  T.  Heywood,  in  his  preface  to  the  Ergl'ijb  Traveller,  1633  : 
"  Others  of  them  are  Itill  retained  in  the  hands  of  fomc  aclors,  who 
think  it  againft  their  peculiar  profit  to  have  them  come  in  print." 

Steevens. 

It  appears,  however,  that  frauds  were  pradtifed  by  writers  as  well  as- 
aftors.    It  ftands  on  record  againft  Robert  Greene,  the  author  of  Friar 

Bacon 
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Let  him  to  field;  Troilus,  alas!  hath  none. 

Pan.  Will  this  geer  ne'er  be  mended3  ? 

TVo.The  Greeks  are  ftrong,  and  fkilful  to  their  ftrength, 
Fierce  to  their  fkill,  and  to  their  fiercenefs  valiant ; 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear, 
Tamer  than  fieep,  fonder4  than  ignorance  ; 
Lefs  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night, 
And  fkill-lefs 5  as  unpradtis'd  infancy. 

Pan. 

Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  and  Orlando  Furiofo,  1594  and  ^99,  that 
he  fold  the  laft  of  thefe  pieces  to  two  different  theatres :  "  Mailer  R.  G. 
Would  it  not  make  you  blufh,  &c.  if  you  fold  not  Orlando  Furiofo  to 
the  Queen's  players  for  twenty  nobles,  and  when  they  were  in  the 
country,  fold  the  fame  play  tp  the  Lord  Admiral's  men  for  as  much 
more  ?  Was  not  this  plain  Coheycatching,  M.  G.  ?'*  Defence  of  Coney- 
catching,  159a.  Collins. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  fald  by  a  late  editor,  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  firji  folio,  including  Troilus  and  Crefiida.  Indeed,  as  I  have 
juft  now  obferved,  it  was  at  flrft  either  unknown  or  forg:ttem  It  does 
not  however  appear  in  the  lift  of  the  plays,  and  is  thruft  in  between 
the  biftories  and  the  tragedies  without  any  enumeration  of  the  pages  ; 
except,  I  think,  on  one  leaf  only.  It  differs  intirely  from  die  copy 
in  the  fecond  folio.  Farmer. 

I  have  confulted  eleven  copies  of  the  firft  folio,  and  Troilus  and 
CreJJida  is  not  wanting  in  any  one  of  them.  Steevens. 

a  — my  varlet,]  This  word  anciently  fignified  a  fervant  or  footman 
to  a  knight  or  warrior.  So,  Holinfhed,  fpeaking  of  the  battle  of 
Agincourt  :  "  —  diverfe  were  releeved  by  their  varlets,  and  conveied 
out  of  the  field."  Again,  in  an  ancient  epitaph  in  the  churchyard  of 
faint  Nicas  at  Arras  : 

"  Cy  gilt  Hakin  et  fon  varlet, 

"  Tout  di-arme  et  tout  di-pret, 

f(  Avec  fon  efpe  et  falloche,"  &c.  Steevens. 

3  Will  this  geer  ne'er  be  mended  f]  There  is  fomewhat  proverbial  in 
this  queftion,  which  I  likewife  meet  with  in  the  Interlude  of  K.  Da- 
rius, 1565: 

"  Wyll  not  yet  this  gere  be  amended, 

"  Nor  your  finful  ac*rs  correcled  }**  Steevens. 

*  —  fonder-~]  i.  e.  more  weak,  or  focliih*  See  Vol.  III.  p.  66, 
n.  5.  Malone. 

5  And Jkill-lef,  &c]  Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  alteration  of  this  play, 
has  taken  this  fpeech  as  it  Hands,  except  that  he  has  changed  JhilU 
lefs  to  artlefs,  not  for  the  better,  becaufe  fkill-lejs  refers  to  fkill  and 
fkilful.  Johnson. 

Vol.  VIII.  h  A  very 


/ 
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Pan.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this :  for  my 
part,  I'll  not  meddle  nor  make  no  further.  He,  that 
will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat,  muft  tarry  the  grind- 
ing. 

T ro.  Have  I  not  tarry'd  ? 

Pan,  Ay,  the  grinding  ;  but  you  muft  tarry  the  boulu 
ing. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarry'd  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  boulting ;  but  you  mull  tarry  the  leaven- 
ing. 

T ro.  Still  have  I  tarry'd. 

Pan.  Ay,  to  the  leavening :  but  here's  yet  in  the  word 
— hereafter,  the  kneading,  the  making  of  the  cake,  the 
heating  of  the  oven,  and  the  baking ;  nay,  you  muft 
ftay  the  cooling  too,  or  you  may  chance  to  burn  your 
lips. 

Tro.  Patience  herfelf,  what  goddefs  e'er  me  be, 
*   Doth  lefTer  blench6  at  fufferance  than  I  do. 
At  Priam's  royal  table  do  I  fit ; 
And  when  fair  Crefiid  comes  into  my  thoughts,— 
So,  traitor  ! — when  Ihe  comes ! — When  is  me  thence7  f 

Pan.VJcW,  me  look'd  yefter-night  fairer  than  ever  I 
faw  her  look  ;  or  any  woman  elfe. 

Tro.  I  was  about  to  tell  thee, — When  my  heart, 
As  wedged  with  a  figh,  would  rive  in  twain; 
Left  Hector  or  my  father  mould  perceive  me, 

A  very  fond  and  fkill-lefs  Retnarier  on  this  note,  aflcs,  "  and  dor  j 
■not  artlefs  refer  to  art  and  artful  ?" — Where  will  he  rind  art  and  art- 
ful in  this  paflage  ?  The  other  words  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnfon  have 
occurred  before.  Malone. 

•  6  Dotb  lejer  blench— J  To  blench  is  to  flirink,  ftart,  or  fly  oft'.  So, 
ifi  Hamlet : 

"  if  he  but  bltncby 

(i  1  know  my  courfe— .'* 
Again,  in  the  Pilgrim  by  B.  and  Fletcher  : 

"  — ■  men  that  will  not  totter, 

"  Nor  blench  much  at  a  bullet.'*  Stzevkns. 
7  — <wben  foe  comes  !—fVken  is  fhe  thence  ?~\   Both  the  old  copies 
read — then  fhe  comes,  when  Jhe  is  thence.    Mr.  Rowe  corrected  the 
former  error,  and  Mr.  Pope  the  latter.  Malokb* 

I  have 
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I  have  (as  when  the  fun  doth  light  a  ftorm 8) 
Bury'dthis  figh  in  wrinkle  02"  a  fmile*: 
But  forrow,  that  is  couch'd  in  feeming  gladnefs, 
Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  fuddcn  iadnels. 

Pan.  An  her  hair  were  not  fomewhat  darker  than  He- 
len's, (well,  go  to,)  there  were  no  more  ccmparifon  be- 
tween the  women, — But,  for  my  part,  fhe  is  my  kinf- 
woman ;  I  would  not,  as  they  term  it,  praife  her,— But 
I  would  fomebody  had  heard  her  talk  yeiterday,  as  I  did, 
I  will  not  difpraife  your  filter  CafTandra's  wit :  but— 

Tro,  O  Pandarus  !  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus, — 
When  I  do  tell  thee,  There  my  hopes  lie  drown'd, 
Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 
They  lie  indrench'd.    I  tell  thee,  1  am  mad 
In  Creffid's  love :  Thou  anfwer'ft,  She  is  fair; 
Pour'ft  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice  ; 
Handleft  in  thy  difcourfe,  O,  that  her  hand  9, 

In 

S  —  a  jiorm — ]  Old  Copies— a  /corn,   .Corrected  by  Mr.  Rows. 

Ma  lone* 

«  — in  wrinkle  cf  a  fmile:]  So,  in  Twelfth  N:gbt:  "  He  doth 
fmile  his  face  into  more  lines  than  the  new  map  with  chs  augmentation 
of  the  Indies."  Malone. 

9  Handled  in  thy  difcourfe,  0,  that  btr  hand,  &c]  Handlejl  is  here 
ufed  metaphorically,  with  an  allufion  at  the  fame  time  to  its  literal 
meaning  j  and  the  jingle  between  hand  and  bandlefi  is  perfectly  in  our: 
authour's  manner. 

The  beauty  of  a  female  rund  feems  to  have  made  a  ftrong  impref- 
fion  on  his  mind.  Antony  cannot  endure  that  the  hand  of  Cleopatra 
Ihould  be  touched  : 

"   To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards, 

<(  And  fay,  God  quit  you,  be  familiar  with 

(e  My  play-fellow,  your  band,-* -this kingly  feal> 

«  And  plighter  of  high  hearts." 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  t 

fi  — i  -they  naay  feize 

"  On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  band.'* 
In  the  Winter's  Tale  Florizel  with  equal  warmth,  and  not  lefs  poeti- 
cally, defcantson  the  hand  of  his  miitrefs  *.  * 
(i        ■  I  take  thy  hand  j  this  hand 
"  As  foft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 
*l  Or  Ethiopian's  tooth  ;  or  the  fann'd  fnow 
«  That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blafts  twice  ©'ar." 

L  %  ThU 
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In  whofe  comparifon  all  whites  are  ink, 

Writing  their  own  reproach  ;  to  whofe  foft  feizure 

The  cygnet's  down  is  harm,  and  fpirit  of  fenfe 

Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  1  !  This  thou  tell'ft  me. 

As  true  thou  tell'it  me,  when  I  fay — I  love  her  ; 

But,  faying  thus,  inftead  of  oil  and  balm, 

Thou  lay'ft  in  every  gam  that  love  hath  given  me 

The  knife  that  made  it. 

Pan.  I  fpeak  no  more  than  truth. 

Tro.  Thou  doll  not  fpeak  fo  much. 

Pan.  'Faith,  I'll  not  meddle  in't.  Let  her  be  as  fhe 
is :  if  ihe  be  fair,  'tis  the  better  for  her;  an  fhe  be  not, 
lhe  has  the  mends  in  her  own  hands 2. 

Tro.  Good  Pandarus  !  How  now,  Pandarus  ? 

Pan.  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travel ;  ill-thought 
on  of  her,  and  ill-thought  on  of  you:  gone  between  and 
between,  but  fmall  thanks  for  my  labour. 

This  pafl?ge  has,  I  think,  been  wrong  pointed  in  the  late  editions  : 
Pcur'ft  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,-  her  cheek,  her  gait;  her  voice 
Handleft  in  thy  difcourfe  5 — O  that  her  hand  1 
In  whofe  comparifon,  &c.  Malone. 
•  —  and  fpirit  of  fnfe 

Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  /]  In  comparifon  10'itb  CrefTida's 
hand,  fays  he,  the  fpirit  of fenfe ,  the  utmoft  degree,  the  mod  exquifite 
power  of  fcnfibility,  which  implies  a  foft  hand,  fince  the  fenfe  of 
touching,  as  Scaliger  fays  in  his  Exer  citations,  refides  chiefly  in  the 
fingers,  is  hard  as  the  callous  and  infcnfible  palm  of  the  ploughman. 

Warburton  reads  : — fpite  of  fenfe:  Hanmer,— to  th  fpirit  of  fenfe. 
It  is  not  proper  to  make  a  lover  profefs  to  praife  his  miftrefs  in  fpite  of 
fenfe  ;  for  though  he  often  does  it  in  fpite  of  the  fenfe  of  others,  his 
own  i'enfci  are  fubdued  to  his  defires.  Johnson. 

a  — -  fhe  has  the  mends  in  her  own  hands.']  She  may  mend  her  com- 
plexion by  the  afiiftance of  cofmeticks.  Johnson. 

I  believe  it  rather  means— She  may  make  the  beji  of  a  bad  bargain. 
So,  in  Woman's  a  Weather  cocky  16 12  :  ts  I  fhall  ftay  here  and  have  my 
head  broke,  and  then  I  haveTJ^  mends  in  my  own  bands."  Again,  in 
S.  Goflbn's  School  of  Abufe,  1579  :  **  —  turne  him  with  his  back  full 
offtripes,  and  bis  ba^ds  loden  ivitb  his  civ n  amende:.'"'  Again,  in  the 
Wild  Coofe  Chafe,  by  B.  and  Fletcher  : 

«*  The  mends  art  im  mint  nvn  bands,  or  the  furgeon's." 

S  T  X  I  V  E  K  S  . 
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Tro.  What,  art  thou  angry,  Pandarus  ?  what,  with  me  ? 

Pan.  Becaufe  (he  is  kin  to  me,  therefore  ihe's  not  fo 
fair  as  Helen:  an  Ihe  were  not  kin  to  me,  me  would  be 
as  fair  on  friday,  as  Helen  is  on  funday.  But  what  care 
I  ?  I  care  not,  an  fhe  were  a  black-a-moor ;  'tis  all  one 
to  me. 

T ro.  Say  I,  Jlie  is  not  fair  ? 

Pan.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no.  She's  a 
fool,  to  ftay  behind  her  father  3 ;  let  her  to  the  Greeks ; 
and  fo  I'll  tell  her,  the  next  time  I  fee  her :  for  my  part, 
I'll  meddle  nor  make  no  more  in  the  matter. 

Tro.  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  Not  I. 

Tro.  Sweet  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  Pray  you,  fpeak  no  more  to  me  ;  I  will  leave  all 
as  I  found  it,  and  there  an  end. 

[^/'/Pandarus.    An  Alarm. 
•   Tro.  Peace,  you  ungracious  clamours !  peace,  rude 
founds ! 

Fools  on  both  fides !  Helen  muft  needs  be  fair, 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ; 
It  is  too  ftarv'd  a  fubjecl  for  my  fword. 
But  Pandarus — O  gods,  how  do  you  plague  me  ! 
I  cannot  come  to  Cremd,  but  by  Pandar  ; 
And  he's  as  teachy  to  be  woo' d  to  woo, 
As  Ihe  is  ftubborn-chafte  againft  all  fuit. 

3  —  fa  Jiay  behind  her  father  ;]  Calchas,  according  to  Shakfpeare's 
authority,  The  Defiru&lon  of  Trey,  was  u  a  great  learned  bifhop  of 
Troy,"  who  was  fent  by  Priam  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Delphi  con- 
cerning the  event  of  the  War  which  was  threatened  by  Agamemnon. 
As  foon  as  he  had  made  "  his  oblations  and  demaunds  for  them  of 
Troy,  Apollo"  (fays  the  book)  ff  aunfwered  unto  him,  faying  j  Cal- 
chas, Calchas,  beware  that  thou  returne  not  back  again  to  Troy; 
but  goe  thou  with  Achylles,  unto  the  Greekes,  and  depart  never  from 
them,  for  the  Greekes  (hall  have  viclorie  of  the  Troyans  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Gods."  Hift.  of  the  DejlruElion  of  Troy,  tranflated  by 
Caxton,  5th  edit.  4*0.  1617.  This  prudent  bijhop  followed  the  advice 
of  the  Oracle*  and  immediately  joined  the  Greeks,  Malone. 
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Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love, 
What  Creflid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 
Her  bed  is  India  ;  there  lhe  lies,  a  pearl : 
Between  our  Ilium4,  and  where  lhe  refides, 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood  ; 
Ourfelf,  the  merchant    and  this  failing  Pandar, 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark5. 

Alarum,    Enter  £neas, 

JEne.  How  now,  prince Troilus  ?  wherefore  not  afield6 ^ 

Tro.  Becaafe  not  there  ;  This  woman's  anfwer  forts, 
For  womanifh  it  is  to  be  from  thence. 
What  news,  ^Eneas,  from  the  field  to-day  ? 

JEne*  That  Paris  is  returned  home,  and  hurt. 

Tro.  By  whom,  ^Eneas  ? 

jEne .  Troilus,  by  Menelaus. 

Tro.  Let  Paris  bleed:  'tis  but  a  fear  to  fcorn  ; 
Paris  is  gor'd  with  Menelaus'  horn.  [Alarun* 

JEne.  Hark  !  what  good  fport  is  out  of  town  to-day  ! 

Tro.  Better  at  home,  if  would  I  might,  were  may.— 
But,  to  the  fport  abroad; —Are  you  bound  thither  ? 

JEne.  In  all  fwift  hafte. 

Tro.  Come,  go  we  then  together.  [Exeunt* 

A  Between  our  Ilium,]  Ilium  or  Ilion  (for  it  is  fpelt  both  ways)  was 

according  to  Lydgate  and  the  authour  of  the  Dtjiruftion  of  Troy,  the 
name  of  Priam's  palace,  which  is  faid  by  thefe  writers  to  have  been 
built  upon  a  high  rock.  See  a  note  in  A&  IV.  fc.  v.  on  the  words— 
*'  Yon  towers,"  &c.  Malone. 

5  —  this  failing  Pandar, 

Our  doubtful  bopey  our  convoy,  and  our  6grk.~\  So,  in  The  Merry 
Wrves  of  Windfor : 

<£  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers ; 
Clap  on  more  fails,"  &c.  M/>lonz. 

6  Ho ?v  now,  prime  Troilus  ?  wherefore  not  afield  ?~\  Shakfpeare,  it 
appears  from  vaiious  lines  in  this  play,  pronounced  Ttoi/us  impro- 
perly as  a  diflyllable  ;  as  every  mere  Englifn  reader  does  at  this  day. 

So  alfo,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  Here  manly  He&or  faints,  here  troilus  fwounds." 

Malone. 
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SCENE  II. 

The  fame*    A  Street. 
'Enter  Cressida,  W  Alexander. 

Cre.  Who  were  thofe  went  by  ? 

Alex.  Queen  Hecuba,  and  Helen. 

Cre.  And  whither  go  they  ? 

Alex.  Up  to  the  eaftern  tower, 
Whofe  height  commands  as  fubject  all  the  vale, 
To  fee  the  battle.    Hector,  whofe  patience 
Is,  as  a  virtue,  fix'd7,  to-day  was  mov'd  : 
lie  chid  Andromache,  and  ftruck  his  armourer  ; 
And,  like  as  there  were  hulbandry  in  war, 
JBefore  the  fun  rofe*,  he  was  harnefs'd  light8, 
And  to  the  field  goes  he  ;  where  every  flower 
Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  forefaw 
In  Hector's  wrath. 

Cre.  What  was  his  caufe  of  anger  ? 

Alex.  The  noife  goes,  this :  There  is  among  the  Greeks 
A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  He&or  ; 
They  call  him,  Ajax. 

Cre.  Good  ;  And  what  of  him  ? 

Alex.  They  fay  he  is  a  very  man  per  fe  9, 
And  Hands  alone. 

7  HeEior,  ivbcje  pat'i  vce 

Is,  as  a  virtue,  fix^d,~\  Hector's  patience  was  as  a  virtue,  not 
variable  and  accidental,  but  fixed  and  conftant.  Johnson. 
*  •— -  as  there  were  bujbandry  in  war. 

Before  the  fun  rofe,  &c]  Hujbandry  means  economical  prudence. 
Troilus  alludes  to  Hector's  early  rifing.    So,  in  K.  Henry  V. 
*(  —  our  bad  neighbours  make  us  early  Jiirrers, 
M  Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  bu ft  an  dry."  Malone. 

8  —  be  was  hainefs'd  light,]  i.e.  he  put  on  light  armour.  See 
Vol.  IV.  p.  429,  n.  1.  Dr.  Warburton  has  written  a  long  note  to 
fliew  that  light  armour  was  very  proper  on  this  occafion,  becaufe 
<f  /Eneas  was  to  fight  on  foot.''''  If  he  had  looked  into  The  DeJlruEiion 
cf  Troy  already  quoted,  he  would  have  found,  in  every  page,  that  the 
leaders  on  ea:h  fide  were  alternately  tumbled  from  their  borfes  by  the 
prowefs  of  their  adverfaries.  Malone. 

9  —per  fe,~\  So,  in  Chaucer's  Tejlament  of  Crejfeide: 

"  Qf  faire  Crefieide,  the  floure  and  a  per  Je 
«  Of  Troie  and  Greece." 
Again,  in  Blurt  Majler  Conjlable,  1602: 

<c  That  is  the  a  fe/fe  of  all,  the  creame  of  aU.'*  Stke  veus. 

h  4  Cre. 
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Cre.  So  do  all  men ;  unlefs  they  are  drunk,  fick,  6r 

have  no  legs. 

Alex.  This  man,  lady,  hath  robb'd  many  beafts  of 
their  particular  additions  *  ;  he  is  as  valiant  as  the  lion, 
churlilh  as  the  bear,  flow  as  the  elephant :  a  man  into 
whom  nature  hath  fo  crowded  humours,  that  his  valour 
is  crulh'd  into  folly his  folly  fauced  with  difcretion  : 
there  is  no  man  hath  a  virtue,  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpfe 
of ;  nor  any  man  an  attaint,  but  he  carries  fome  ltain  of 
it  :  he  is  melancholy  without  caufe,  and  merry  againft 
the  hair1 :  He  hath  the  joints  of  every  thing  ;  but  every 
thing  fo  out  of  joint,  that  he  is  a  gouty  Briareus,  many 
hands  and  no  ufe  ;  or  purblind  Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  fight. 

Cre.  But  how  mould  this  man,  that  makes  me  fmile, 
make  Hector  angry  ? 

Alex.  They  fay,  he  yefterday  coped  Heftor  in  the 
battle,  and  ftruck  him  down;  the  difdain  and  fhame 
whereof  hath  ever  fince  kept  Hector  falling  and  waking. 

Enter  Pan  darus. 

Cre.  Who  comes  here  ? 

Alex.  Madam,  your  uncle  Pandarus, 

Cre.  Hedlor's  a  gallant  man. 

Alex.  As  may  be  in  the  world,  lady. 

Pan.  What's  that?  what's  that  ? 

Cre.  Good-morrow,  uncle  Pandarus, 

Pan.  Good-morrow,  coufin  Creflid  :  What  do  you  talk 
of? — Good-mor-ow,  Alexander.— How  do  you,  coufin  I 
When  were  you  at  Ilium  ? 

Cre.  This  morning,  uncle. 

Pan.  What  were  you  talking  of,  when  I  came  ?  Was 
Hector  arm'd,  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  to  Ilium  ?  Helen 
was  not  up,  was  Ihe  ? 

•  —  tb:\r  particular  additions ;]  Their  peculiar  and  charafleriftick 
qualities  or  denominations.  The  term  in  this  fenfe  is  originally  for- 
enfick.  Malone. 

1  — that  b'u  valour  is  crulh'd  into  folly,]  To  be  crajhed  into  folly, 
Is  to  be  cor.fufed  and  mingled  with  folly,  fo  as  that  they  make  one 
mafs  together.  Johnson. 

2  — agr/ir.fl  the  hair  ;]  is  a  phrafe  equivalent  to  another  now  in 
\l(e—againj}  the  grain.    The  French  fay— 4  con  trefoil.  Steevens. 

See  Vol.1,  p.  243)  n.4.  Malone. 
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Cre.  Heftor  was  gone;  but  Helen  was  not  up. 
Pan.  E'en  fo  ;  He&or  was  ftirring  early. 
Cre.  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  his  anger. 
Pan.  Was  he  angry  ? 
Cre.  So  he  fays  here; 

Pan.  True,  he  was"  fo ;  I  know  the  caufe  too ;  he'll 
Jay  about  him  to-day,  I  can  tell  them  that :  and  there's 
Troilus  will  not  come  far  behind  him ;  let  them  take 
heed  of  Troilus ;  I  can  tell  them  that  too. 

Cre.  What,  is  he  angry  too  ? 

Pan.  Who,  Troilus  ?  Troilus  is  the  better  man  of  the 
two. 

Cre.  O,  Jupiter  !  there's  no  comparifon. 

Pan.  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  He&or?  Do  you 
Jcnow  a  man,  if  you  fee  him  ? 

Cre.  Ay  ;  if  I  ever  faw  him  before,  and  knew  him. 

Pan.  Well,  I  fay,  Troilus  is  Troilus. 

Cre.  Then  you  fay  as  I  fay  ;  for,  I  am  fure,  he  is  not 
Heclor. 

Pan.  No,  nor  Hedlor  is  not  Troilus,  in  fome  degrees, 
Cre.  'Tis  juft  to  each  of  them  ;  he  is  himfelf. 
Pan.  Himfelf?  Alas,  poor  Troilus  i  I  would,  he  were,—? 
Cre.  So  he  is. 

Pan.  — 'Condition,  I  had  gone  bare-foot  to  India. 
Cre.  He  is  not  He&or. 

Pan.  Himfelf?  no,  he's  not  himfelf. — 'Would  'a  were 
himfelf!  Well,  the  gods  are  above  3 ;  Time  mull  friend, 
or  end:  Well,  Troilus,  well, — I  would,  my  heart  were 
in  her  body ! — No,  Hector  is  not  a  better  man  thai} 
Troilus. 

Cre.  Excufe  me. 

Pan.  He  is  elder. 

Cre.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me. 

Pan.  The  other's  not  come  to't ;  you  fhall  tell  me  an- 
other tale,  when  the  other's  come  to't.  Hettor  fhall 
not  have  his  wit  *  this  year. 

3  Well,  the  gods  are  above;']  So,  in  Othello  :  "  Heaven's  above  all." 

Maloni. 

#  —  bis  wit — ]  Both  the  old  copies  have— will.  Corrected  by  Mr. 
Howe.  Maloni, 

Cre* 
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Cre.  He  fhall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his  own. 

Pan.  Nor  his  qualities  ; — 
Cre.  No  matter. 
Pan.  Nor  his  beauty. 

Cre.  'Twould  not  become  him,  his  own's  better. 

Pan.  You  have  no  judgment,  niece:  Helen  herfelf 
fwore  the  other  day,  that  Troilus,  for  a  brown  favour, 
(for  fo  'tis,  I  muft  confefs,) — Not  brown  neither. 

Cre.  No,  but  brown. 

Pan.  'Faith,  to  fay  truth,  brown  and  not  brown. 
Cre.  To  fay  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 
Pan.  She  prais'd  his  complexion  above  Paris. 
Cre.  Why,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 
Pan.  So  he  has* 

Cre.  Then,Troilus  mould  have  too  much  :  if  me  prais'd 
him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher  than  his ;  he  having 
colour  enough,  and  the  other  higher,  is  too  flaming  a 
praife  for  a  good  complexion.  I  had  as  lieve,  Helen's 
golden  tongue  had  commended  Troilus  for  a  copper 
nofe. 

Pan.  I  fwear  to  you,  I  think,  Helen  loves  him  better 
than  Paris. 

Cre.  Then  file's  a  merry  Greek4,  indeed. 

Pan.  Nay,  I  am  fure  me  does.  She  came  to  him  the 
other  day  into  the  compafs'd  window 5,— and,  you  know, 
he  has  not  pail:  three  or  four  hairs  on  his  chin. 

Cre.  Indeed,  a  tapper's  arithmetick  may  foon  bring 
his  particulars  therein  to  a  total. 

Pan.  Why,  he  is  very  young :  and  yet  will  he,  within 
three  pound,  lift  as  much  as  his  brother  Hector. 

Cre.  Is  he  fo  young  a  man,  and  fo  old  a  lifter  6  ? 

Pan. 

Ar  —  a  merry  Greek,']  Gracarl  among  the  Romans  fignified  to  play 
the  reveller.  Steevens. 

The  expreflion  occurs  in  many  old  Englifh  books.  See  Act  IV.  fc.  ir, 

"  A  woeful  Crefiid  'mongft  the  merry  Greeks."    Ma  lone. 
f  — corrpajs 'd window,]  The  compafs'd  window  is  the  fame  as  the 
low -window.  Johnson. 

A  coved  deling  is  yet  in  fome  places  called  a  compafs'd  cieling. 

Maloki. 

«  — .  f0  oU  a  lifter  ?]  The  word  lifter  is  ufed  for  a  thief  by  Greene, 
Li  his  Art  of  Coney-catching,  printed  J  59 1 :  on  this  the  humour  of  the 

pafia&e 
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Pan,  But,  to  prove  to  you  that  Helen  loves  him ; — 
fl\e  came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand  to  his  cloven 
chin, — 

Cre,  Juno  have  mercy  ! — How  came  it  cloven  ? 
Pan,  Why,  you  know,  'tis  dimpled :   I  think,  his 
fmiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man  in  all  Phrygia* 
Cre,  O,  he  fmiles  valiantly. 
Pan,  Does  he  not  ? 

Cre,  O,  yes  ;  an  'twere  a  cloud  in  autumn. 

Pan,  Why,  go  to  then : — But,  to  prove  to  you  that 
Helen  loves  Troilus,<— 

Cre,  Troilus  will  ftand  to  the  proof,  if  you'll  prove 
it  fo. 

Pan,  Troilus  ?  why,  he  efteems  her  no  more  than  I 
efteem  an  addle  egg. 

Cre.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  as  well  as  you  love  an 
idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'  the  fhell. 

Pan,  I  cannot  choofe  but  laugh,  to  think  how  me  tick- 
led his  chin  ; — Indeed,  me  has  a  marvellous  white  hand, 
I  muft  needs  confefs, 

Cre.  Without  the  rack. 

Pan,  And  (he  takes  upon  her  to  fpy  a  white  hair  on  his 
chin. 

Cre,  Alas,  poor  chin  !  many  a  wart  is  richer. 
Pan.  But,  there  was  fuch  laughing  \ — Queen  Hecuba 
laugh'd,  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er. 
Cre.  With  mill-ftones 1 . 
Pan.  And  CalTandra  laugh'd. 

Cre,  But  there  was  a  more  temperate  fire  under  the  pot 
of  her  eyes ; — Did  her  eyes  run  o'er  too  I 
Pan,  And  Heclor  laugh'd. 

pafiage  may  be  fuppofed  to  turn.  We  ftill  call  a  perfon  who  plunders 
fhops,  a  pop-lifter.  Jonfon  ufes  the  exprerlion  in  Cynthia  s  Revels  : 
•*  One  other  peculiar  virtue  you  poflefs  is,  lifting.1'  Again,  in  the 
Roaring  Girl,   1611:  cheaters,  lifter j,  nips,  foifts,  puggards, 

courbers."  Steevens. 

H/iftus,  in  the  Gothic  language  fignifies  a  thief.  See  Arcbrtolog* 
Vol.  V,  p.  311.  Blackstone. 

7  ■*»  her  eyes  ran  o'er — iv'uh  m ill -Ji ones.']  So,  in  K,  Richard  III s 
«  Your  eyes  drop  miU-ftones,  when  fools'  eyes  drop  tears." 

Malone, 

4  Cre. 
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Cre.  At  what  was  all  this  laughing  ? 

Pan.  Marry,  at  the  white  hair  that  Helen  fpied  on 
Troilus'  chin. 

Cre.  An't  had  been  a  green  hair,  I  mould  have  laugh'd 
too.. 

Pan.  They  laugh'd  not  fo  much  at  the  hair,  as  at  hi* 
pretty  anfwer. 

Cre.  What  was  his  anfwer  ? 

Pan.  Quoth  ihe,  Here's  but  one  and  fifty  hairs  on  your 
chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white. 
Cre.  This  is  her  queftion. 

Pan.  That's  true  ;  make  no  queftion  of  that.  One  and 
fifty  hairs  8,  quoth  he,  and  one  white  :  That  white  hair 
is  my  father,  and  all  the  reft  are  his  fans.  Jupiter  !  quoth 
fhe,  which  of  thefe  hairs  is  Paris,  ?ny  hufland?  The  fork- 
ed one,  quoth  he  ;  pluck  it  out,  and  give  it  him.  But, 
there  was  fuch  laughing  !  and  Helen  fo  blufh'd,  and 
Paris  fo  chafed,  and  all  the  reft  fo  laugh'd,  that  it  pafs'd. 

Cre.  So  let  it  now  ;  for  it  has  been  a  great  while  go- 
ing by. 

Pan. Well,  coufin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yefterday  ;  think 
on'u 

Cre.  So  I  do. 

Pan.  I'll  be  fworn,  'tis  true  ;  he  will  weep  you,  an 
*twere  a  man  born  in  April. 

Cre,  And  I'll  fpring  up  in  his  tears,  an  'twere  a  nettle 
againft  May.  [J  Retreat  founded. 

Pom»  Hark,  they  are  coming  from  the  field  :  Shall  we 
fland  up  here,  and  fee  them,  as  they  pafs  toward  Ilium  ? 
good  niece,  do ;  fweet  niece  Creffida. 

Cre.  At  your  pleafure. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here's  an  excellent  place;  here  we 
may  fee  moft  bravely :  I'll  tell  you  them  all  by  their 
names,  as  they  pafs  by  ;  but  mark  Troilus  above  the  reft. 

Mneas  pajfes  over  the  ft  age. 
Cre.  Speak  not  fo  loud. 

8  —  One  and  fifty  hairs,"]  The  old  copies,  here  and  above,  have 
—T<wo  and  fifty.  The  correction  was  fnade  by  Mr.  Theobald.  The 
well  known  number  of  Priam's  Ions  proves  it  to  be  right.  Malonx. 

Pan. 
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Pan.  That's  iEneas ;  Is  not  that  a  brave  man?  he's 
one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell  you ;  But  mark 
Troilus  ;  you  mall  fee  anon. 

Cre.  Who's  that  ? 

Antenor  pajfes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Antenor;  he  has  a  lhrewd  wit9,  lean 
tell  you  ;  and  he's  a  man  good  enough  :  he's  one  o*  the 
foundeft  judgments  in  Troy, whomever,  and  a  proper  man 
of  perfon  : — When  comes  Troilus  ? — I'll  mew  you  Troi- 
lus anon  ;  if  he  fee  me,  you  fnall  fee  him  nod  at  me, 

Cre.  Will  he  ^ive  you  the  nod  ? 

Pan.  You  mall  fee. 

Cre.  If  he  do,  the  rich  mail  have  more  T. 

Hettor  pajfes  over. 

/^.That's  Hector,  that,  that,  look  you,  that ;  There'* 
a  fellow  ! — Go  thy  way,  Hector ; — There's  a  brave  man, 
niece. — O  brave  Hector  ! — Look,  how  he  looks  !  there's 
a  countenance  :  Is't  not  a  brave  man  ? 

Cre,  O,  a  brave  man  ! 

Pan.  Is  'a  not?  It  does  a  man's  heart  good — Look 
you,  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet  ?  look  you  yonder,  do 
you  fee  ?  look  you  there !  There's  no  jelling :  there's 

9  That's  Anterior  ;  be  has  a  fhrenvd  7v;Y,] 
**  Anthenor  was   

<«  Copious  in  words,  and  one  that  much  time  fpeat 
t(  To  jeft,  when  as  he  was  in  companie, 
"  So  driely,  that  no  man  could  it  efpie  ^ 
«  And  therewith  held  his  countenaunce  fo  well, 

44  That  every  man  received  great  content 
*'<  To  heare  him  fpeake,  and  pretty  jefts  to  tell, 
"  When  he  was  pleafant,  and  in  merriment: 
**  For  tho'  that  he  moil  commonly  was  fad, 
t(  Yet  in  his  fpecch  lome  jeft  he  always  had.'' 

Lidgate,  p.  105.  Stievens, 
1  If 'be  do,  the  ricb  Jhall  have  more.~\  The  allulion  -is  to  the  word 
neddy,  which,  as  now,  did,  in  our  authour's  time,  and, long  before, 
fignify  a  filly  fellow,  and  may,  by  its  etymology,  figniry  likewife  full 
of  md:.    Crefiid  means,  that  a  noddy /hall  have  more  nods.  Johksou. 

byin£ 
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laying  on ;  take't  off  who  will,  as  they  fay :  there  be 
hacks ! 

Cre.  Be  thofe  with  fwords  ? 

Paris  pajjes  over. 

Pan.  Swords  ?  any  thing,  he  cares  not :  an  the  devil 
come  to  him,  it's  all  one:  By  god's  lid,  it  does  one'b 
heart  good  : — Yonder  comes  Paris,  yonder  comes  Paris : 
look  ye  yonder,  niece;  Is't  not  a  gallant  man  too,  is't 
not  ? — Why,  this  is  brave  now. — Who  faid,  he  came 
hurt  home  to-day  ?  he's  not  hurt :  why,  this  will  do 
Helen's  heart  good  now.  Ha  1  'would  1  could  fee  Troi- 
lus  now  ! — you  mall  fee  Troilus  anon. 

Cre.  Who's  that  ? 

Helenus  pajfes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Helenus, — I  marvel,  where  Troilus  is  » 
That's  Helenus ; — I  think  he  went  not  forth  to-day ; — 
That's  Helenus. 

Cre.  Can  Helenus  fight,  uncle  ? 

Pan.  Helenus  ?  no  ; — yes,  he'll  fight  indifferent  well : 
— I  marvel,  where  Troilus  is ! — Hark  ;  do  you  not  hear 
the  people  cry,  Troilus  ?  Helenus  is  a  prieft. 

Cre.  What  fneaking  fellow  comes  yonder  ? 

Troilus  pa[fes  over. 

Pan.  Where  ?  yonder ?  that's  Deiphobus  :  'Tis  Troi- 
lus !  there's  a  man,  niece  ! — Hem  ! — Brave  Troilus !  the 
prince  of  chivalry  1 

Cre.  Peace,  for  Ihame,  peace  ! 

Pan.  Mark  him ;  note  him  ; — O  brave  Troilus ! — look 
well  upon  him,  niece;  look  you,  how  his  fword  is 
bioody'd*,  and  his  helm  more  hack'd  than  Hector's  aj  And 

*  —bow  bh  fword  is  bioody'd,]  So  Lydgate  defcribing  Troilus,  in 
a  couplet  that  reminds  us  of  Dryden,  or  Pope  : 

<*  He  was  fo  ferfe  they  might  him  not  withftand, 
"  When  that  he  helde  his  blody  fivorde  in  hand  " 
I  always  quote  from  the  original  poem,  edit.  1555.  Malonb. 

*  — bh  helm  more  bac'tid  than  HtElor^s  }]  So,  in  Chaucer's  Troilus 
and  CreJ/'eide,  b.  iii.  640  : 

f<  His  btlme  to  levin  was  in  twenty  places,"  &c.  Steevens. 

how 
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how  he  looks,  and  how  he  goes  ! — O  admirable  youth  1 
he  ne'er  faw  three  and  twenty.  Go  thy  way,  Troilus, 
go  thy  way  ;  had  I  a  filler  were  a  grace,  or  a  daughter  a 
goddefs,  he  mould  take  his  choice.  O  admirable  man  ! 
Paris  ? — Paris  is  dirt  to  him  ;  and,  I  warrant,  Helen, 
to  change,  would  give  an  eye  to  boot*. 

Forces  pafs  over  the  Jlage* 
Cre.  Here  come  more. 

Pan,  Affes,  fools,  dolts !  chaff  and  bran,  chaff  and 
bran !  porridge  after  meat !  I  could  liye  and  die  i'  the 
eyes  of  Troilus.  Ne'er  look,  ne'er  look  ;  the  eagles  are 
gone  ;  crows  and  daws,  crows  and  daws  !  I  had  rather  be 
fuch  a  man  as  Troilus  ,  than  Agamemnon  and  all  Greece. 

Cre,  There  is  among  the  Greeks,  Achilles ;  a  better 
man  than  Troilus. 

Pan.  Achilles  ?  a  dray-man,  a  porter,  a  very  camel. 

Cre.  Well,  well. 

Pan,  Well,  well  ? — Why,  have  you  any  difcretion  ? 
have  you  any  eyes  ?  Do  you  know  what  a  man  is  ?  Is  not 
birth,  beauty,  goodlhape,  difcourfe,  manhood,  learning, 
gentlenefs,  virtue,  youth,  liberality,  and  fuch  like,  the 
fpice  and  fait  that  feafon  a  man  ? 

Cre,  Ay,  a  minced  man :  and  then  to  be  baked  with 
no  date  in  the  pye3, — for  then  the  man's  date  is  out. 

Pan.  You  are  fuch  a  woman  1  one  knows  not  at  what 
ward  you  lie. 

Cre,  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly;  upon  my 
wit,  to  defend  my  wiles4-;  upon  my  fecrecy,  to  defend 
x  mine 

-  —  an  eye  to  but.]  So  the  quarto,  The  folio,  with  lefs  force, 
—  give  money  to  boot.  Johnson. 

?  —  no  date  in  the  pye, — J  To  account  for  the  introduction  of  this 
quibble,  it  fhould  be  remembered  that  dates  were  an  ingredient  in  an- 
cient paftry  of  almoft  every  kind.    So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 
M  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  paltry." 

Again,  in  AWs  ivell  that  ends  ivel/,  A€t  h  u  —  your  date  is 
better  in  your  pye  and  porridge  than  in  yonr  check."  Steevens, 

4  —  upon  my  ivit ,  to  defend  my  wiles;]  So  read  both  the  copies; 
yet  perhaps  the  authour  wrote  : 

—  upon  my  wit,  to  defend  my  luill.- 
The  terms  ivit  and  ivili  were,  in  the  language  of  that  time,  put  often 
la  ODpofition.  Johnson. 
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mine  honefty ;  my  mafk,  to  defend  my  beauty  ;  andyod, 
to  defend  all  thefe  :  and  at  all  thefe  wards  I  lie,  at  a 
thoufand  watches- 

Pan.  Say  one  of  your  watches. 

Cre.  Nay,  I'll  watch  you  for  that;  and  that's  one  of 
the  chiefeft  of  them  too :  if  I  cannot  ward  what  I  would 
not  have  hit,  I  can  watch  you  for  telling  how  I  took  the 
blow ;  unlefs  it  fwell  paft  hiding,  and  then  it  is  paft 
watching. 

Pan.  You  are  fuch  another  ! 

Enter  Troilus*  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  my  lord  would  inftantly  fpeak  with  you. 
Pan.  Where? 

Boy.  At  your  own  houfe ;  there  he  unarms  him  5. 
Pan.  Good  boy,  tell  him  I  come  :  [Exit  Boy.]  1  doubt 
he  be  hurt.— Fare  ye  well,  good  niece. 
Cre.  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan.  I'll  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by. 
Cre.  To  bring,  uncle, — 
Pan.  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus. 

Cre.  By  the  fame  token — you  are  a  bawd. —  [Exit  Pan. 
Words,  vows,  gifts,  tears,  and  love's  full  facrince, 
He  offers  in  another's  enterprize  : 
But  more  in  Troilus  thoufand  fold  I  fee 
Than  in  the  glafs  of  Pandar's  praife  may  be  ;* 
Yet  hold  1  off.    Women  are  angels,  wooing  : 
Things  won  are  done,  joy's  foul  lies  in  the  doing5: 
That  fhe  7  belov'd  knows  nought,  that  knows  not  this,— 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is: 

So,  in  Tbe  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  What  wit  fets  down,  is  blotted  ftraight  with  w ?//." 
Yet  I  think  the  old  copyright.    Ma  lone. 

5  m—tbtrc  be  unarmi  bim.~\  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  folio. 

Malone. 

*  —ycy'j  foul  Ires  in  tbe  doing :]  So  read  both  the  old  editions,  for 
which  the  later  editions  have  poorly  given : 

—  the  fours  joy  lief  in  doing.  Johnson. 

This  taftelefs  alteration  was  originally  made  by  the  ignorant  editor 
of  the  fccond  folio.  Malone. 

7  That  Jbt—]  Means,  that  woman.  Johnson. 

That 
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That  me  was  never  yet,  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  fo  fweet,  as  when  defire  did  fue : 
Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach,— 
Atchievement  is  command  ;  ungain'd,  befeech  : 
Then  though  8  my  heart's  content  9  firm  love  doth  bear, 
Nothing  of  that  mall  from  mine  eyes  appear.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

The  Grecian  Camp,    Before  Agamemnon's  Tent. 

Trumpets,     Enter  Agamemnon,  Nestor,  Ulysses, 
Men  el  a  us,  and  Others, 

Agam.  Princes; 
What  grief  hath  fet  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks  ? 
The  ample  proportion,  tjiat  hope  makes 
In  ail  defigns  begun  on  earth  below, 
Fails  in  the  promis'd  largenefs  :  checks  and  difafters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  higheft  rear'd ; 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  fap, 
Infect  the  found  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  courfe  of  growth. 
Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us, 
That  we  come  fhort  of  our  fuppofe  fo  far, 
That,  after  feven  years'  iiege,  yet  Troy  walls  (land ; 
Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before, 
"Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  anfwering  the  aim, 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gav't  furmifed  Ihape.    Why  then,  you  princes, 

8  Then  though — ]  The  quarto  reads  Then  ;  the  folio  and  the  mo- 
dern  editions  read  improperly,  That.  Johnson. 

9  —  my  hearCs  content—-]  perhaps  means,  my  heart's  fatisfaclion  or 
joy :  my  well  pleafed  heart.  So,  in  our  authour's  Dedication  of  his 
Venus  and  Adonis  to  lord  Southampton  :  **  I  leave  it  to  your  honourable 
furvey,  and  your  honour  to  your  hearts  content."—- This  is  the  reading 
of  the  quarto.  The  folio  has  contents.  Dr.  Warburton  by  content 
understands  capacity,    Mai  one. 


Vol.  VIII. 


M 
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Do  you  with  cheeks  abafh'd  behold  our  works ; 

And  think  them  fhames,  which  are,  indeed,  nought  elfe' 

But  the  protraclive  trials  of  great  Jove, 

To  find  perfiftive  conftancy  in  men  ? 

The  finenefs  of  which  metal  is  not  found 

In  fortune's  love  :  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward, 

The  wife  and  fool,  the  artift  and  unread, 

The  hard  and  foft,  fesm  all  affin'd  and  kin : 

But,  in  the  wind  and  tempeft  of  her  frown, 

Diftinttion,  with  abroad1  and  powerful  fan. 

Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away  ; 

And  what  hath  mafs,  or  matter,  by  itlelf 

Lies,  rich  in  virtue,  and  unmingled. 

Neft.  With  due  obfervance  of  thy  godlike  feat*; 
Great  Agamemnon,  Neftor  (hall  apply 
Thy  lateft  words 3.    In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men  :  The  fea  being  fmooth, 
How  many  mallow  bauble  boats  dare  fail 
Upon  her  patient  breaft4,  making  their  way 
With  thofe  of  nobler  bulk  5  r 

*  — broad — ]  So  the  quarto  ;  the  folio  reads  loud,  Johnson. 

*  ^-thy  godlike  feat,]  The  throne  in  which  thou  fitteft,  "  like  a 
defcended  god."  The  quarto  has-— tbe  godlike.  The  folio— Thy  god- 
ly. Maloke. 

^  2  Nejior  Jhall  apply 

Thy  lateft  words.]  Neftor  applies  the  words  to  another  inftance. 

Johnson. 

Perhaps  Neftor  means,  that  he  will  atttnd particularly  to,  and  con- 
fider,  Agamemnon's  lateft  words.  So,  in  an  ancient  Interlude  entitle* 
Ibe  Nice  Wanton,  1 560  : 

"  O  ye  ch/ldren,  let  your  time  be  well  fpent  j 
"  Applye  your  learning,  and  your  elders  obey." 
See  alfo  Vol.  III.  p.  258,  n.  8.  Malone. 

4  — patient  breaft,]  The  quarto  not  fo  well      ancient  breaft. 

Johnson. 

5  W th  tbofe  of  nobler  bulk  ?~\  Statius  has  the  fame  thought,  ihouglr 
more  dirrufedly  exprelled  : 

"  Sic  ubi  magna  novum  Phario  de  littore  pupp'S 
*{  Solvit  iter,  jamque  innumeros  utrinque  rudentes 
"  Lataque  veliferi  porrexit  brachia  mail, 
'<  Invalitque  vias  j  it  eodem  angufta  phafelus 
"  JEquore,  et  immenli  partem  fiti  vendicat  auftri.** 
Pop*  has  imitated  thepaflage,  Stsevsks, 

But 
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Bat  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 
The  itrong-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut, 
Bounding  between  the  two  moift  elements, 
Like -Perfeus'  horfe  6:  Where's  then  the  laucy  boat, 
Whofe  weak  untimber'd  fides  but  even  now 
Co-rival'd  greatnefs  ?  either  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  a  toaft  for  Neptune.    Even  fo 
Doth  valour's  fhew,  and  valour's  worth,  divide 
In  ftorms  of  fortune  :  For,  in  her  ray  and  brightnefi, 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize7, 
Than  by  the  tyger  :  but  when  the  iplitting  wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 
And  flies  fled  under  {hade  8,  Why,  then,  the  thing  of 
courage9, 

As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  fympathize, 
And  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  felf-fame  key, 

6  Bounding  between  the  two  mcifl  elements, 

Like  Perfeus''  borfe  ;]  Mercury  according  to  the  fable  prefented 
Pcrfeus  with  talaria,  but  we  no  where  hear  of  his  horfe.  The  only 
flying  horfe  of  antiquity  was  Pegafus  j  and  he  was  the  property,  not  of 
Perfeus,  but  Bellerophon.  But  our  poet  followed  a  more  modern 
fabulift,  the  authour  of  the  DeftruBion  of  Troy,  a  book  which  fur- 
nilhed  him  with  fome  other  circumftances  of  this  play.  Of  the  horfe 
alluded  to  in  the  text  he  found  in  that  book  the  following  account  : 

"  Of  the  blood  that  iffued  out  [from  Medufa's  head]  there  engen- 
dered Pegafus,  or  the  flying  horfe.  By  the  flying  horfe  that  was  en- 
gendered of  the  bloud  iflued  from  her  head,  is  underftood,  that  of  her 
riches  ifl'uing  of  that  realme  he  [Perfeus]  founded  and  made  a  Jhip 
named  Pegafe, — and  this  fhip  was  likened  unto  an  bvfe  flying,''''  &c 
Again  :  "  By  this  fafliion  Perfeus  conquered  the  head  of  Medufa.  and 
did  make  Pegafe,  the  mod  fwift  ih.ip;that  was  in  all'the  world." — la 
another  place  the  fame  writer  aflures  us,  that  this  fhip,  which  hef 
always  calls  Perfeus'  flying  horfe,  "flew  on  the  fea  like  unto  a  bird.''' 
Deft,  of  Troy,  4to.  1617,  p.  155, — 164.  Malone. 

7  —  by  the  brize,]  The  brize  is  the  gad  or  horfe-fly.  Steevens. 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  520,  n.  7.  Malone. 

8  And  flies  fled  under  Jhade,~\  1.  e.  And  flies  are  fled  under  fliade. 
I  have  obferved  fimilar  omiflions  in  the  works  of  many  of  our  au- 
thour's  contemporaries.  Malone. 

9  —  the  thing  of  courage,']  It  is  faid  of  the  tiger,  that  in  ftorms 
and  high  winds  he  rages  and  roars  mod  furioufly.  Hanmer. 

M  2  Returns 
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Returns  to  chiding  fortune  '« 

Ulyjf.  Agamemnon, — 
Thou  great  commander,  nerve  and  bone  of  Greece, 
Heart  of  our  numbers,  foul  and  only  fpirit, 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 
Should  be  mut  up, — hear  what  UlyfTes  fpeaks. 
Befides  the  applaufe  and  approbation 
The  which, — moll  mighty  for  thy  place  and  fway, — 

[to  Agamemnon, 
And  thou  moft  reverend  for  thy  ftretcht-out  life, — 

[to  Neftor. 

I  give  to  both  ycur  fpeeches, — which  were  fuch, 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brafs  ;  and  fuch  again, 
As  venerable  Neftor,  hatch'd  in  filver, 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air  (ftrong  as  the  axle-tree 
On  which  heaven  rides)  knit  all  the  Greekifti  ears 
To  his  experienc'd  tongue2, — yet  let  it  pleafe  both,— 
Thou  great, — and  wife, — to  hear  Ulyfles  fpeak. 

Agam* 

1  Returns  to  chiding  fortune.]  For  return!,  Hanmer  reads  replies, 
•nneceffarily,  the  fenfe  being  the  fame.  The  folio  and  quarto  have 
retires,  corruptly.  Johnson. 

The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.  Chiding]*  noify,  clamour- 
ous.   So,  in  K.  Henry  FIJI. 

"  As  doth  a  rock  againft  the  chiding  flood.*' 
S-e  Vol.  VII.  p.  84,  n.  3.  Malone. 
*  —fpeeckes,— -which  iuere  fuch, 

As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  held  up  high  in  brafs  ;  and  fuch  again, 
As  'venerable  Neftor,  hatch'd  in  filver, 
Should  ivitb  a  bond  of  air— knit  all  the  Greeki/h  ears 
To  bis  experienced  tcngue,~\  UlyfTes  begins  his  oration  with  praifing 
thofe  who  had  fpoken  before  him,  and  marks  the  characteriftick  ex- 
cellencies of  their  different  eloquence,  — ftrength  and  fweetnefs,  which 
he  exprcffes  by  the  different  rr.etals  on  wh'ch  he  recommends  them  to 
be  engraven  for  the  inftruclion  of  pofterity.    The  fpeech  of  Agamem- 
non is  fuch  that  it  ought  to  bo  engraven  in  brafs,  and  the  tablet  held 
up  by  him  on  the  one  fide,  and  Greece  on  the  other,  to  fhew  the 
union  of  their  opinion.    And  Neftor  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  filver, 
uaiting  all  his  audience  in  one  mind  by  his  foft  and  gentle  elocution. 
Krufs  is  the  common  emblem  of  ftrength,  and  filver  of  gentlenefs. 
We  call  a  foft  voice  a  fiver  voice,  and  a  perfuafive  tongue  a  fiver 
tingoe.— I  oace  read  for  band,  the  band  of  Greece,  but  I  think  the- 

text 
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Jgam,  Speak3,  prince  of  Ithaca  ;  andbe't  of  lefs  ex- 
pect 

That 

text  right.— To  batch  is  a  term  of  art  for  a  particular  method  of  e»- 
graving.    Hacker ,  to  cut,  Fr.  Johnson. 

In  the  defcription  of  Agamemnon's  fpeech,  there  is  a  plain  allufion 
to  the  old  cuftom  of  engraving  laws  and  publick  records  in  brafs,  and 
hanging  up  the  tables  in  temples,  and  other  places  of  general  refort. 
Our  author  has  the  fame  allufion  in  Meafure  for  Meafure,  Act  V. 
fc.  i.  The  Duke,  fpeaking  of  the  merit  of  Angelo  and  Efcalus,  fays, 
that 

"   it  deferves  ivith  cbaraElers  of  brafs 

"  A  forted  refidence,  'gainft  the  tooth  of  time 

«  And  razure  of  oblivion." 
So  far  therefore  is  clear.  Why  Neftor  is  faid  to  be  hatch' d  in  fiver,  is 
much  more  obfcure.    I  once  thought  that  we  ought  to  read, — tbatchd 
in  fiver?  alluding  to  his  fiver  hair  j  the  fame  metaphor  being  ufed  by 
Timon,  Aft  IV.  fc.  iv.  to  Phryne  and  Timandra : 

"  —  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs 

"  With  burthens  of  the  dead—." 
But  I  know  not  whether  the  prefent  reading  may  not  be  underftood  to 
convey  the  fame  allufion  j  as  I  find,  that  the  fpecies  of  engraving, 
called  hatchingt  was  particularly  ufed  in  the  hilts  of  fiuords.  See 
Cotgrave  in  v.  Hacbe'-,  hacked,  &c.  alfo,  Hatched,  as  the  hilt  of  a 
fivord:  and  in  v.  Hacber;  to  hacke,  &c.  alfo,  to  hatch  a  hilt.  Beau- 
jnont  and  Fletcher's  Cufiom  of  the  Country,  Vol.11,  p.  90  : 

"  When  thine  own  bloody  fword  cried  out  againft  thee, 

«  Hatched  in  the  life  of  him—.." 
After  all,  the  conftru£tion  of  this  paffage  is  very  harm  and  irregu- 
lar} but  with  that  I  meddle  not,  believing  it  was  left  fo  by  the  au- 
thor. Tyrwhitt. 

Perhaps  no  alteration  is  neceflary;  hatched  in  fiver,  may  mean, 
whofe  white  hair  and  beard  make  him  look  like  a  figure  engtaved  on 
filver.  The  word  is  metaphorically  ufed  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Humorous  Lieutenant : 

"  His  weapon  batchd  in  blood." 
Again,  literally,  in  the  Tivo  merry  Milkmaids,  1620  : 

*'  Double  and  treble  gilt,— 

tf  Hatchd  and  inlaid,  not  to  be  worn  with  time." 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Love  in  a  Maze,  1632: 
"  Thy  hair  is  fine  as  gold,  thy  chin  is  batch d 

«  W>tbfilver  " 

The  voice  of  Neftor,  which  on  all  occafions  enforced  attention,  might 
be,  I  think,  not  unpoetically  called,  a  bond  of  air,  becaufe  its  opera- 
tions were  vifible,  though  his  voice,  like  the  wind,  was  unfeen. 

Steevens. 

¥  3  I* 
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That  matter  needicfs,  of  importlefs  burden, 
Divide  thy  lips  ;  than  we  are  confident, 

When 

In  the  following  verfes  in  ourauthour's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  nearly  the 
fame  picture  of  Neftor  is  given.  The  fifth  line  of  the  rlrft  ftanax 
may  leave  us  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  wares  batib'd  in  Jilver. 
Jn  a  fubfequent  pailage  the  colour  of  the  old  man's  beard  is  again 
mentioned  :  '*  I'll  hide  my  Jilver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver."  Dr.  Johnfon 
therefore  is  undoubtedly  mrftaken  in  fuppofing  that  there  is  any  allu- 
fion  to  the  foft  voice  or  Jilver  tongue  of  Neftor.— The  poet,  however, 
might  mean  not  merely  that  Neftor  looked  like  a  figure  engraved  in 
diver  (as  Mr.  Steevens  fuppofes)  j  but  that  he  fliould  adiua'iy  be  fo 
engraved. 

With  refpeel  to  the  breath  or  fpeech  of  Neftor,  here  called  a  bond 
pf  a  is  it  is  fo  truly  Shakfpearian,  that  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt 
of  the  genuinenefs  of  the  expreffion.  Shakipeare  frequently  calls  words 
wind,  and  air.    So,  in  one  of  his  poems : 

'«  —  forrovv  ebbs,  being  blown  with  wind  of  words" 
.Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  ; 

"  Three  civil  broils,  bred  of  an  airy  word.'* 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Much  ado  about  nothing  : 

"  Charm  ache  with  a/V,  and  agony  with  words/* 
The  veifes  above  alluded  to  are  thefe  : 

««  There  pleading  you  might  fee  grave  Nejior  ftand, 
*£  As  'twere  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight ; 
4*  Making  fuch  fober  action  with  his  hand, 
4<  That  it  beguird  attention*  charm'd  the  fight; 
"  In  fpeeeb,  it  feem'd,  bit  beard  all  filler  white 
**  Wagg'd  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  fly 
**  Thin  winding  breath,  which  purl'd  up  to  the  Iky. 

44  About  him  were  a  prefs  of  gaping  faces, 

Which  feem'd  to  fwallow  up  his  found  advice, 
"  All  jointly  lift'ning  but  with  feveral  graces, 
"  As  if  fome  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice  ; 
«<  Some  high,  fome  low  j  the  painter  was  fo  nice, 
w  The  fcalps  of  many  almoft  hid  behind 

To  jump  up  higher  feem'd,  to  mock  the  mind." 
What  is  here  called  fpeeeb  that  btgull'd  attention,  is  in  the  text  a 
lend  of  air -j  i.e.  breath,  or  worc's,  that  ftrongly  enforced  the  aten- 
ticn  of  his  auditors.    In  the  fame  poem  we  find  a  kindred  expuifisn  : 
"  c  eait-rinding  minftreli,  tuning  my  defame, 
««  Will  tie  the  bearers  to  attend  each  line." 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Dray  ton's  Alortiineriados,  4t0.no.date: 

"  Torlton,  whole  tongue  men's  ears  in  chains  could  bind.'' 
T*he  word  knit*  which  alone  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  ci;en  pfed 
by  Srnkfpeare  in  tire  fame  manner.    So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  —  to 
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When  rank  Therfites  opes  his  maftiff  jaws, 
We  (hall  hear  mufick,  wit,  and  oracle. 

Ulyjf.  Troy,  yet  upon  his  bafis,  had  been  down, 
And  the  great  Hector's  fword  had  lack'd  a  mailer, 
But  for  thefe  inftances. 
The  fpecialty  of  rule4  hath  been  neglected  : 
And,  look,  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  Hand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain,  fo  many  hollow  factions. 
When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive, 
To  whom  the  foragers  (hall  all  repair, 
What  honey  is  expected  ?    Degree  being  vizarded, 
The  unworthieft  mews  as  fairly  in  the  mafk. 
The  heavens  themfelves,  the  planets,  and  this  center^, 
Obferve  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Infifture,  courfe,  proportion,  feafon,  form, 
Office,  and  cuftom,  in  all  line  of  order: 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  fpher'd 

"  —  to  the  which  my  duties 
if  Are  with  a  mod  indiflbluble  tie 
(f  For  ever  knit." 
Again,  in  Othello :  {t  I  have  profefs'd  me  thy  friend,  and  I  confefc 
me  knit'  to  thy  deferving  with  cables  of  perdurable  toughneis." 

Malons, 

3  Agam.  Speak,  &c]  This  fpeech  is  not  in  the  quarto.  Johnson. 

4  The  fpecialty  of  rule — ]  The  particular  rights  of  lupreme  autho- 
rity. Johnson. 

5  When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hivet~\  The  meaning  is, 
When  the  general  is  not  to  the  army  like  the  hive  to  the  bees,  the  re- 
pofitory  of  the  flock  of  every  individual,  that  to  which  each  particular 
reforts  with  whatever  he  has  collected  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  what 
honey  is  expecled  ?  what  hope  of  advantage?  The  fenfe  is  clear,  the 
expreffion  is  confufed.  Johnson. 

6  The  heavens  th;mfelvesy  the  planet sy  and  this  center,]  By  this  cen- 
to- Ulyfl'es  means  the  earth  itfelf,  not,  as  Dr.  Warburton  fuppoled, 
the  center  of  the  earth.  According  to  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy,  the 
earth  is  the  center  round  which  the  planets  move.  Mason. 

This  niuftration  was  probably  derived  from  a  patTage  in  Hooker  : 
x<  If  celeftial  fpheres  mould  forget  their  wonted  motion  ;  if  the  prince 
«f  the  lights  of  heaven  mould  begin  to  ftand  }  if  the  moon  mould  waa- 
*  der  from  her  beaten  way  $  and  the  feafons  of  the  year  blend  them- 
"Jelveij  what  would  becorar  of  man  f*    Warb  y  r  tun* 
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Amidft  the  other  ;  whofe  med'cinable  eye 

Corrects  the  ill  afpe&s  of  planets  evil 7, 

And  pofts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king, 

Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad:  But,  when  the  planets, 

In  evil  mixture,  to  diforder  wander8, 

What  plagues,  and  what  portents  ?  what  mutiny  ? 

What  raging  of  the  fea  ?  lhaking  of  earth  ? 

Commotion  in  the  winds  ?  frights,  changes,  horrours, 

Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 

7  Correcls  the  ill  affects  of  planets  evil,]  So  the  folio.  The  quarto 
reads : 

Corrects  the  influence  of  evil  planets.  Malone. 

8  —  But,  ivken  the  planets, 

In  e-vil  mlxtwe,  to  diforder  'wander,  &c]  I  believe  the  poet, 
according  to  aftrolcgical  opinions,  means,  when  the  planets  form  ma- 
lignant configurations,  when  their  afpects  are  evil  towards  one  an- 
other.   This  he  terms  evil  mixture.  Johnson. 

The  poet's  meaning  may  be  fomewhat  explained  by  Spenfer,  to 
whom  he  feems  to  be  indebted  for  his  prefent  allufion  : 
"  For  who  fo  lift  into  the  heavens  loolce, 
<<  And  fearch  the  courfesof  the  rowling  fpheres, 
"  Shall  find  that  from  the  point  where  they  firft  tooke 
««  Their  fetting  forth,  in  thefe  few  thoufand  yeares 
*'  They  all  are  wandred  much  j  that  plaine  appearcs. 
*'  For  that  fame  golden  fleecy  ram,  which  bore 
«  Phrixus  and  Helle  from  their  ftepdames  feares, 
Hath  now  forgot  where  he  was  plaft  of  yore, 
«'  And  fhouldred  hath  the  bull  which  fayre  Europa  bore. 

"  And  eke  the  bull  hath  with  his  bow-bent  home 
'*  So  hardly  butted  thofe  two  twinnes  of  Jove, 
*f  That  they  have  crunYd  the  crab,  and  quite  him  borne 
"  Into  the  great  Nemaean  lion's  grove. 
"  So  now  all  range,  and  do  at  random  rove 
«  Out  of  their  proper  places  far  away, 
"  And  all  this  world  with  them  amifle  doe  move, 
w  And  all  his  creatures  from  their  courfe  aftray, 
"  Till  they  arrive  at  their  laft  ruinous  decay.1' 

Faery  Gluten,  B.  V.  c.  i.  Stievens. 
The  apparent  irregular  motions  of  the  planets  were  fuppofed  to  por- 
tend fome  difafters  to  mankind;  indeed  the  planets  themfelves  were 
not  thought  formerly  to  be  confined  in  any  fixed  orbits  of  their  own, 
but  to  wander  about  ad  libitum^  as  the  etymology  of  their  names  de- 
monftrates.  Anonymus. 
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The  unity  and  married  calm  of  ftates 9 

Quite  from  their  fixure  ?  O,  when  degree  is  Ihak'd1, 

Which  is  the  ladder  of  all  high  defigns, 

The  enterprize  is  fick1 !  How  could  communities, 

Degrees  in  fchools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities 3, 

Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  ihores4, 

The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth, 

Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  fcepters,  laurels, 

But  by  degree,  ftand  in  authentick  place  ? 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  firing, 

And,  hark,  what  difcord  follows  !  each  thing  meets 

In  mere  oppugnancy  :  The  bounded  waters 

Should  lift  their  bofoms  higher  than  the  mores, 

And  make  a  fop  of  all  this  folid  globe  : 

Strength  mould  be  lord  of  imbecility, 

And  the  rude  fon  mould  ftrike  his  father  dead : 

Force  mould  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong 

(Between  whofe  endlefs  jar  juftice  relides) 

Should  lofe  their  names,  and  fo  mould  juftice  too. 

Then  every  thing  includes  itfelf  in  power, 

Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite; 

And  appetite,  an  univerfal  wolf, 

So  doubly  feconded  with  will  and  power, 

Mult  make  perforce  an  univerfal  prey, 

9  — married  calm  of ftates — ]  The  epithet  married,  which  Is  ufcd  to 
denote  an  intimate  union,  is  employed  in  the  fame  fenfe  by  Milton  : 

"   Lydian  airs 

"  Married  to  immortal  verfe.'* 
Again  : 

u       ••  voice  and  verfe 
"  Wed  your  divine  founds." 
Shakfpeare  calls  a  harmony  of  features,  married  lineaments,  in  Rome*  ' 
end  Juliet.  Steevens. 

1  —  0,  ivhen  degree  is  JhaVd,]  I  would  read  : — So  ivhen  degree  is 
Jhak'd.  Johnson. 

*  The  enterprise — ]  Perhaps  we  mould  read  '.—Then  enterprize  is 
jick !  Johnson. 
^  3  — brotherhoods  in  cities,]  Corporations,  companies,  confraterni- 
ties. Johnson. 

4  — from  dividable  /bores,"]  Dividable  is  here  ufed  to  exprefs  dU 
vided.  Mason, 

And 
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And,  laft,  eat  up  himfelf.    Great  Agamemnon, 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  fuffocate, 

Follows  the  choking. 

And  this  negJe&ion  *  of  degree  it  is, 

That  by  a  pace6  goes  backward,  with  a  purpofe 

It  hath  to  climb7.    The  general's  difdain'd 

By  him  one  ftep  below  ;  he,  by  the  next ; 

That  next,  by  him  beneath  :  fo  every  ftep, 

Exampled  by  the  firft  pace  that  is  fick 

Of  his  fuperior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 

Of  pale  and  bloodlefs  emulation  b  : 

And  'tis  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot, 

Not  her  own  finews.    To  end  a  tale  of  length, 

Troy  in  our  weaknefs  ftands,  not  in  her  firengtlu 

Neji.  Moft  wifely  hath  UlyfTes  here  difcover'd 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  is  fick. 

Agam.  The  nature  of  the  ficknefs  found,  Ulyfies, 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ulyjf.  The  great  Achilles, — whom  opinon  crowns 
The  finew  and  the  forehand  of  our  hoft, — 
Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame9, 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  defigns  :  With  him,  Patroclus, 
Upon  a  lazy  bed,  the  livelong  day 
Breaks  fcurril  jells  ; 
And  with  ridiculous  and  aukward  a&ion 
(Which,  flanderer,  he  imitation  calls,) 
He  pageants  us.    Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 

*  —  ibis  negleclion— ]  This  uncommon  word  occurs  again  in  Peri* 
elei,  1609  : 

"   If  ntgleflion 

t(  Should  therein  make  me  vi!?,—'*.  Maioni. 

*  That  by  a  pace  —  ]  That  goes  backward  Jlep  by  Jlep.  Johnson*. 
7  — r  ivitb  a  purpofe 

It  batb  to  climb  :]]  With  a  defign  in  each  man  to  aggrandize 
kimfelf,  by  flighting  his  immediate  fuperior.  Johnson* 
Thus  the  quarto.    Folio         a  purpofe.    M  alone. 

*  —  bloodlefs  emulation ;]  An  emulation  not  vigorous  and  active, 
but  malignant  and  fluggifti.  Johnson. 

9  -"bis  airy  fame^  Verbal  elogium  ;  what  our  authour  in  Macbeth 
kas  called  ir.cutb  honour.    Seep.  166,  n.     M alone. 

+  Thy 
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Thy  toplefs  deputation  1  he  puts  on ; 

And,  like  a  ftrutting  player, — whofe  conceit 

Lies  in  his  ham-ftring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 

To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  found 

'Twixthis  ftretch'd  footing  and  the  fcaffbldage  % — 

Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-wrefted  feeming3 

He  acts  thy  greatnefs  in  :  and  when  he  fpeaks, 

'Tis  like  a  chime  a  mending  ;  with  terms  unfquar'd, 

Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon  dropp'd. 

Would  feem  hyperboles.    At  this  fully  ltuff, 

The  large  Achilles,  on  his  prefs'd  bed  lolling, 

From  his  deep  cheft  laughs  out  a  loud  applaufe  ; 

Cries — Excellent  ! — 'tis  Agamemnon  jujl. — 

Now  play  me  Neftor  ; — hem,  and flroke  thy  beard-> 

As  he,  being  'drejl  to  fome  oration. 

That's  done  ; — as  near  as  the  extremeft  ends 

Of  parallels 4 ;  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife  : 

Yet  good  Achilles  ft  ill  cries,  Excellent  ! 

'Tis  Neftor  right  !  Now  play  hitn  me,  Patroclus, 

Arming  to  anfwer  in  a  night  alarm. 

And  then,  forfooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 

Mull  be  the  fcene  of  mirth  ;  to  cough,  and  fpit, 

And  with  a  palfy-fumbling  on  his  gorget 5, 

Shake 

1  thy  toplefs  deputation — ]  Tcplej's.h  that  which  has  .nothing  top-, 
fiing  or  over-topping  it  j  fupreme  $  fovereign.  Johnson. 
So,  in  DoElor  Fauftus,  1604  : 

«*  Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thoufand  mips, 
"  And  burnt  the  toplefs  towers  of  Ilium  ?      St  sevens. 
a  'Tivixt  his  flretcb'd  footing  and  the  fcaffbldage,]  The  galleries  of 
the  theatre,  in  the  time  of  our  authour,  were  fometimes  termed  tbt 
jcaffclds.    See  The  Ascount  of  the  ancient  Theatres,  Vol.  I.  Malone. 

3  —  oV-wrefted  feeming—]  i.  e.  wrefted  beyond  the  truth ;  over- 
charged. Both  the  old  copies,  as  well  as  all  the  modern  editions,  have 
*er-rejied,  which  affords  no  meaning.  Malone. 

4  — as  near  as  the  extremeft  ends,  &c]  The  parallels  to  which  the 
allulion  feems  to  be  made,  are  the  parallels  on  a  map.  As  like  as  eaft 
to  weft.  Johnson. 

5  — with  a  palfy-fumbling  on  bit  gorget,]  Pally,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
has  obferved,  is  here  ufed  adjeciively,  for  pa' aly tick. 

Fumbling  is  often  applied  by  our  old  Englifh  writers  to  the  fpeech. 
So,  in  K.  John,  1591  : 

"   he  fumbletb  in  the  mouth  j 

«f  His  fpeech  doth  fail." 

Again, 
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Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet : — and  at  this  fport, 
Sir  Valour  dies ;  cries,  O  / — enough,  Patroclus 
Or  give  me  ribs  of  feel !  1 Jhall  fplit  all 
In  pleafure  of  my  fpleen.    And  in  this  fafhion, 
All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  fliapes, 
Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact 7, 
Atchievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions, 
Excitements  to  the  field,  or  fpeech  for  truce, 
Succefs,  orlofs,  what  is,  or  is  not,  ferves 
As  fluff  for  thefe  two  to  make  paradoxes  8. 

Nef.  And  in  the  imitation  of  thefe  twain 
(Whom,  as  Ulyfles  fays,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice,)  many  are  injeft. 
Ajax  is  grown  felf-will'd;  and  bears  his  head 
In  fuch  a  rein9,  in  full  as  proud  a  place 
As  broad  Achilles:  keeps  his  tent  like  him  ; 
Makes  factious  feafts  ;  rails  on  our  ftate  of  war, 
Bold  as  an  oracle  :  and  fets  Therlites 
(A  flave,  whofe  gall  coins  (landers  like  a  mint',) 
To  match  us  in  comparifons  with  dirt ; 
To  weaken  and  difcredit  our  expofure, 
How  rank  foever  rounded  in  with  danger*. 

U/yJ/l  They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice  ; 

Again,  in  North's  Tranflation  of  Plutarch  :  "  —  he  heard  his  wife 
Calphurnia  being  faft  afleepe,  weepe  and  figh,  and  put  forth  many 
fumbling  lamentable  fpeacbet."  Shakfpeare,  I  believe,  wrote— in  his 
gorjjet.    Ma  lone. 

1  All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  Jhapes, 

Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact,  &c.J  All  our  good  grace 
txaEf,  means,  our  excellence  irreprebenfble.  Johnson. 

8  —  to  make  paradoxes.]  Paradoxes  may  have  a  meaning,  but  it  is 
■ot  clear  and  diftinct.  I  wifh  the  copies  had  given:  —  to  make  paro- 
dies. Johnson. 

^  —  bears  bis  bead 

In  fuch  a  rein,}  That  is,  holds  up  his  head  as  haughtily.  We 
flill  fay  of  a  girl,  Jbe  bridles.  Johnson. 

1  —  ivbofe  gall  coins  /landers  like  a  mint,]  i.e.  as  faft  as  a  mint 
coins  jr.oney.    See  Vol.  V.  p.  147,  n.  5.  IvIalone. 

2  How  rank  foever  rounded  in  with  danger.]  A  rank  *vced  is  a  high 
tvted.    The  modern  editions  filently  read  :  How  hard  foever — . 

Johnson. 

Count 
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Count  wifdom  as  no  member  of  the  war ; 
Foreftall  pre-fcience,  and  efteem  no  aft 
But  that  of  hand  :  the  ftill  and  mental  parts,-— 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  mall  ftrike, 
"When  fitnefs  calls  them  on  ;  and  know,  by  meafure 
Of  their  obfervant  toil,  the  enemies'  weight, — 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity  ; 
They  call  this — bed-work,  mappery,  clofetwar: 
So  that  the  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  fwing  and  rudenefs  of  his  poize, 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine; 
Or  thofe,  that  with  the  finenefs  of  their  fouls 
By  reafon  guide  his  execution. 

Neft.  Let  this  be  granted,  and  Achilles'  horfe 
Makes  many  Thetis'  fons.  [Trumpet  founds* 

Agam.  What  trumpet  ?  look,  Menelaus. 
.  Men,  From  Troy. 

Enter  JEnz  as. 
Agam,  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent  ? 
JEne.  Is  this  great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray  you  ? 
Agam*  Even  this. 

jEne.  May  one,  that  is  a  herald,  and  a  prince, 
Do  a  fair  meffage  to  his  kingly  ears 3  ? 

Agam,  Withfurety  ftronger  than  Achilles'  arm4 
'Fore  all  the  Greekifti  heads,  which  with  one  voice 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general. 

jEne,  Fair  leave,  and  large  fecurity.    How  may 
A  llranger  to  thofe  moll  imperial  looks 5 

Know 

3  —  kingly  ears  ?]  The  quarto  t  —  kingly  eyes.  Johnson. 

4  —  Achilles1  arm']  So  the  copies.  Perhaps  the  authour  wrote : 
— Alcides'  arm.  Johnson. 

5  AJiranger  to  thofe  moji  imperial  looks]  And  yet  this  was  thefeventh 
year  of  the  war.  Shakfpeare,  who  fo  wonderfully  preserves  character, 
ufually  confounds  the  cuftoms  of  all  nations,  and  probably  fuppofed 
that  the  ancients  (like  the  heroes  of  chivalry)  fought  with  beavers  to 
their  helmets.  So,  in  the  fourth  acl:  of  this  play,  Neftor  fays  to 
Heclor  : 

But  this  thy  countenance,  Jlill  locVd  in  JlteJ, 
J  never  Jaw  till  now. 

Shakfpear* 
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Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals  ? 

Again.  How  ? 

JEne.  Ay  ;  I  a.(k,  that  I  might  waken  reverence, 
And  bid  the  cheek6  be  ready  with  a  blum 
Modeft  as  morning  when  the  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phoebus : 
Which  is  that  god  in  office,  guiding  men  ? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mighty  Agamemnon  ? 

Again.  This  Trojan  fcorns  us ;  or  the  men  of  Troy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

AEne.  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarm'd, 
As  bending  angels  ;  that's  their  fame  in  peace: 
But  when  they  would  feem  foldiers,  they  have  galls, 
Good  arms,  ftrong  joints,  true  fwords ;  and,  Jove's  ac- 
cord, 

Nothing  fo  full  of  heart 7.    But  peace,  ./Eneas, 

Peace, 

Shakfpeare  might  have  adopted  this  error  from  the  illuminators  of 
xnanulcripts,  who  never  feem  to  have  entertained  the  leaft  idea  of 
habits,  manners,  or  cuftoms  more  ancient  than  their  own.  There 
are  books  in  the  Britifh  Muleum  of  the  age  of  king  Henry  VJ  j  and  in 
thefe  the  heroes  of  ancient  Greece  are  reprefented  in  the  very  drefles 
worn  at  the  time  when  the  books  received  the  decorations.  Steet. 

In  The  DeflruBion  of  Troy,  Shakfpeare  found  all  the  chieftains  of 
each  army  termed  knights,  mounted  on  ftately  horfes,  defended  with, 
modern  helmets,  &c.  &c.  Mai.one. 

6  — bid  the  cheek— ]  So  the  qaarto.  The  folio  has:— on  the 
cheek,  Johnson. 

7  —  t bey  have  gal/s, 

Good  arms,  ftrong  joints^  true  fioords  j  and,  'Jove'%  accord, 
Nothing  Jo  full  of  heart.]  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  that  the 
poet  wrote— (as  I  fuggefted  in  my  Second  Appendix,  Svo.  1783) 
■        they  have  galls, 

Good  arms,  ftrong  joints,  true  fwords  j  and  Jove's  a  god 

Nothing  fo  full  of  heart. 
So,  in  Macbeth  : 

'«  Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ;  be  bright  and  jovial 

"  Among  your  guefts  to-night.'* 
Again,  in  Antony  cr.d  Cleotatra  : 

«  Caefar,  why  he's  the  Jupiter  of  men.'* 
Again,  ibidem  : 

u  Thou  art,  if  thou  dar'ftbe,  the  earthly  Jri'e." 
The  text  in  my  appreheniion  is  unintelligible,  though  I  have  nst 

ventured 
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Peace,  Trojan ;  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips ! 
The  worthinefs  of  praife  diftains  his  worth, 
Jf  that  the  prais'd  himfelf  bring  the  praife  forth8  : 
But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends, 
That  breath  fame  blows  ;  that  praife,  fole  pure,  tran- 
fcends. 

Agam.  Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourfelf  iEneas  ? 
jEne.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 
Agam.  What's  your  affair,  I  pray  you  ? 
ASne.  Sir,  pardon  ;  'tis  for  Agamemnon's  ears. 
Agam.  He  hears  nought  privately,  that  comes  fror* 
Troy. 

AEne.  Nor  I  from  Troy  come  not  to  whifper  him  ; 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear ; 
To  fet  his  fenfe  on  the  attentive  bent, 
And  then  to  fpeak. 

Agam.  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind  ; 
It  is  not  Agamemnon's  fleeping  hour  : 
That  thou  malt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake, 
He  tells  thee  fo  himfelf. 

JEne.  Trumpet,  blow  loud, 
Send  thy  brafs  voice  through  all  thefe  lafcy  tents  5— 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know, 

ventured  on  my  own  opinion  to  difturb  it.  In  the  old  copy  there  Is  n* 
point  after  the  word  accord^  which  adds  fome  fupport  to  my  conjecture. 
Jt  alfo  maybe  obferved,  that  in  peace  the  Trojans  have  juft  been  com- 
pared to  angels  ;  and  here  .^Eneas  in  a  fimilar  (train  of  panegyrick 
compares  them  in  war  to  that  God  who  was  proverbially  diftinguifliei 
for  high  fpirits. ' 

The  prefent  punctuation  of  the  text  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald. The  words  being  pointed  thus,  he  thinks  it  clear  that  the- 
meaning  is, — They  have  galls,  good  arms,  &c.  and,  Jove  annuentey 
nothing  it  fo  full  of  heart  as  they.  Had  Shakfpeare  written  **  —  <witb> 
Jove's  accord,"  and  ««  Nothing's  fo  full,"  Sec.  fuch  an  interpretation 
«night  be  received  j  but  as  the  words  ftand,  it  is  inadmilfihle. 

The  quarto  reads — and  great  Jove's  acc  rd — Sec.  MaloNE. 

b  The  nvortbinefs  of  praife  dijlains  bis  worthy 

If  that  the  f  rats' d  himfelf  bring  the  praife  forth:]  So,  in  Cor'19- 
lanus  : 

a  — power  unto  itfelf  moft  commendable, 
"  Hath  not  a  tomb  fo  evident  as  a  chair 
i(  To  extol  what  it  hath  done."  M.uonx, 

What: 
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What  Troy  means  fairly,  mall  be  fpoke  aloud. 

[Trumpets  found. 
We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy 
A  prince  calPd  Hector,  Priam  is  his  father, 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continu'd  truce9 
Is  rufty  1  grown ;  he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet, 
And  to  this  purpofe  fpeak.    Kings,  princes,  lords  ! 
If  there  be  one,  among  the  fair'ft  of  Greece, 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  eafe  ; 
That  feeks  his  praife  more  than  he  fears  his  peril ; 
That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear ; 
That  loves  his  miftrefs  more  than  in  confeflion  *, 
(With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips  he  loves3,) 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth, 
In  other  arms  than  hers4, — to  him  this  challenge. 
•  Hector,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 
Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  belt  to  do  it, 
He  hath  a  lady,  wifer,  fairer,  truer, 
Than  ever  Greek  did  compafs  in  his  arms ; 
And  will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call, 
Mid-way  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 
To  roufe  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love : 

9  — long-continued  truce — ]  Of  this  long  truce  there  has  been  no 
notice  taken  ;  in  this  very  act  it  is  faid,  that  Ajax  coped  Heeler yefltr- 
day  in  the  battle.  Johnson. 

Here  we  have  another  proof  of  Shakfpcare's  falling  into  inconfift- 
encies  by  fometimes  adhering  to,  and  fometimes  deferting,  his  ori- 
ginal :  a  point,  on  which  fome  ftrefs  has  been  laid  in  the  Diflertation 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  third  part  of  K.  Henry  VI.  See  Vol.  VI. 
p.  420. 

Of  this  dull  and  long  continued  truce  (which  was  agreed  upon  at  the 
defire  of  the  Trojans,  for  fix  months)  Shakfpearc  found  an  account  in 
the  feventh  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  the  Dejlruclion  of 'Troy.  In  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  fame  book  the  beautiful  daughter  of  CalchaS 
is  firft  introduced.  Malone, 

1  rujiy — ]  Quarto,  refly.  Johnson. 

4  — more  than  in  confeffion,]  ConfeJJion,  for  profejficn.  Warburt. 

3  —  to  her  oiun  lips  be  /«r«,)]  That  is,  confejjion  made  ivitb  idle 
i/ows  to  tbe  lips  of  ber  ivbom  be  loves.  Johnson. 

+  In  otber  arms  than  hers,-—\  Arms  is  here  ufed  equivocally,  for  the 
arms  of  the  body,  and  the  armour  ef  a  foldier.  Maione. 

If 
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If  any  come,  He&or  mall  honour  him  ; 

If  none,  he'll  fay  in  Troy,  when  he  retires, 

The  Grecian  dames  are  fun-burn'd,  and  not  worth 

The  fplinter  of  a  lance 5.    Even  fo  much. 

Agam*  This  mall  be  told  our  lovers,  lord  iEneas ; 
If  none  of  them  have  foul  in  fuch  a  kind, 
We  left  them  all  at  home  :  But  we  are  foldiers ; 
And  may  that  foldier  a  mere  recreant  prove, 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  cr  is  not  in  love  ! 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be, 
That  one  meets  Hector  ;  if  none  elfe,  I  am  he. 

Nejl.  Tell  him  of  Nellor,  one  that  was  a  man 
When  Hector's  grandfire  fuck'd  :  he  is  old  now  ; 
But,  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  hoft  6 
One  noble  man,  that  hath  one  fpark  of  fire 
To  anfwer  for  his  love,  Tell  him  from  me, — 
I'll  hide  my  filver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver, 
And  in  my  vantbrace7  put  this  wither'd  brawn  ; 
And,  meeting  him,  will  tell  him,  That  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandame,  and  as  chafte 
As  may  be  in  the  world  :  His  youth  in  flood, 
I'll  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood8. 

jEne .  Now  heavens  forbid  fuch  fcarcity  of  youth  ! 
Vlyjf.  Amen. 

5  —  and  not  ivortb 

'The  fplinter  of  a  lance.—]  This  is  the  language  of  romance.  Such 
a  challenge  would  better  have  fuited  Palmerin  or  Amadis,  than  Hector 
'  or  /"Eneas.  Steevens. 

6  — in  our  Grecian  hoft — ]  So  the  quarto.  The  folio  has — Grecian 
mould.    Ma  lone. 

7  And  in  my  vantbrace— ]  An  armour  for  the  arm,  avantbras. 

Pope. 

Milton  ufes  the  word  in  his  Sampfon  Agonijies,  and  Heywood  in  his 
Iron  Age,  1632  : 

**        ■  perufe  his  armour, 

(f  The  dint's  ftill  in  the  •vantbrace.1*  Steevens. 

s  17/ prove  this  truth  •with  my  three  drops  of  blood.]  So,  in  Cori$~ 
lanus,  one  of  the  Volcian  Guard  fays  to  old  Menenius,  <{  Back,  I 
fay,  go,  left  I  let  forth  your  half  pint  of  blood." 

Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads — I'll  pawn  this  truth.  Malone. 

Vol.  VIII.  N  Aga. 
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Agam.  Fair  lord  iEneas,  let  me  touch  your  hand  ; 
To  our  pavilion  mall  I  lead  you,  fir. 
Achilles  mall  have  word  of  this  intent ; 
So  mall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent : 
Yourfelf  mall  feaft  with  us  before  you  go, 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

[Exeunt  all  but  UlyfTes  WNeiior, 

Vlyjf.  Neflor,— 

Neft.  What  fays  UlyfTes  ? 

Vlyjf.  I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain, 
Be  you  my"  time  to  bring  it  to  fome  fhape9. 

Neft.  What  is't  ? 

Vlyjf.  This  'tis  : 
Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots :  The  feeded  pride1 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achilles,  mult  or  now  be  cropp'd, 
Or,  medding,  breed  a  nurfery2,  of  like  evil, 
To  over-bulk  us  all. 

Neft.  Well,  and  how  ? 

Vlyjf.  This  challenge  that  the  gallant  He&or  fends, 
However  it  is  fpread  in  general  name, 
Relates  in  purpofe  only  to  Achilles, 

9  Be  you  my  time ,  &c]  i.e.  be  you  to  my  prefent  purpofe  what 
time  is  in  refpedt  of  all  other  fchemes,  viz.  a  ripener  and  bringer  of 
them  to  maturity.  Steevens. 

I  believe  Shakfpeare  was  here  thinking  of  the  period  of  geftatioh, 
which  is  fometimes  denominated  a  female's  time-,  or  reckoning.  T.  C. 

1  —  The  feeded  pride j  &c]  Sc,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 
"  How  will  thy  fhame  be  feeded  in  thine  age, 
"  When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  fpring  ?'*    Ma  lone. 

Shakfpeare  might  have  taken  this  idea  from  Lyte's  Herbal,  1578, 
and  1579.  The  Oleander  tree  or  Nerium  "hath  fcarce  one  good 
propertie.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  Pharifee,  who  maketh  a  glorious 
and  beautiful  Ihow,  but  inwardly  is  of  a  corrupt  and  poifoned  nature.'* 
•— u  It  is  high  time,  &c.  to  fupplant  it,  (i.  e,  pharifaifm)  for  it  hath 
already  floured,  fo  that  I  feare  it  will  fhortly  feede,  and  fill  thiswhole- 
fome  foyle .full  of  wicked  Nerium.*'  Tollet. 

1  — nurfery        Alluding  to  a  plantation  called  a  nurfery. 

Johnson. 

4  ,  %?• 
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Neft.  The-purpofe  is  perfpicuous  even  as  fubftance, 
Whofe  groffnefs  little  characters  fum  up  3 : 
And,  in  the  publication,  make  no  ftrain4, 
But  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  as  barren 
As  banks  of  Libya, — though,  Apollo  knows, 
'Tis  dry  enough, — will  with  great  fpeed  of  judgment, 
Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Hector's  purpofe 
Pointing  on  him. 

Vlyjf.  And  wake  him  to  the  anfwer,  think  you  ? 

Neft.  Yes,  'tis  molt  meet;  Whom  may  you  elfe  oppofe, 
That  can  from  Hector  bring  thofe  honours  off, 
If  not  Achilles  ?  Though' t  be  a  fportful  combat, 
Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells  ; 
For  here  the  Trojans  tafte  our  dear'ft  repute 
With  their  fin'ft  palate  :  And  truft  to  me,  Uiyffes, 
Our  imputation  mall  be  oddly  pois'd 
In  this  wild  action:  for  the  fuccefs, 
Although  particular,  lhall  give  a  fcantling5 

3  The  purpofe  is  perfpicuous  even  as  fubftance, 

Whofe  grojfnefs  little  cha.ra.8ers  fum  up  That  Is,  the  purpofe  is 
as  plain  as  body  or  fubftance  ;  and  though  I  have  collected  this  pur- 
pofe from  many  minute  particulars,  as  a  grofs  body  is  made  up  of 
fmall  infenfible  parts,. yet  the  refult  is  as  clear  and  certain  as  a  body 
thus  made  up  is  palpabie  and  vifible.  This  is  the  thought,  though  a 
little  obfcured  in  the  concifenefs  of  the  expreffion.  WarbuktoIn. 

Subfiance  is  eftate,  the  value  of  which  is  afcertained  by  the  ufe  of 
faiall  cbara&ers,  i.  e.  numerals.    So,  in  the  prologue  to  K.  Henry  V  : 

"  a  crooked  figure  may 

«  Atteft,  in  little  place,  a  million." 

The  grofs  fum  is  a  term  ufed  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice*  Grojfnefs 
has  the  fame  meaning- in  this  inftance.  Steevens. 

*  Andy  in  the  publication,  make  no  ftrain,]  Neftor  goes  on  to  fay, 
make  no  difficulty,  no  doubt,  when  this  duel  comes  to  be  proclaim- 
ed, but  that  Achilies,  dull  as  he  is,  will  difcoverthe  drift  of  if.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  the  line.    So  afterwards,  in  this  play,  Ulyfles  fays : 

I  do  not  ftrain  at  the  pofttion. 
i.  e.  I  do  not  hefitate  at,  I  make  no  difficulty  of  it.  Theobald. 

5  — fcantling  —  "]  That;is,  a  meafure,  proportion.  The  carpenter 
cuts  his  wood  to  a  certain  fcantling.  Johnson. 

So,  in  John  Florio's  Tranflation  of  Montaigne's  EJfays,  folio  16  3  : 
"  When  the  lion's  flcin  will  not  fuffice,  we  muft  add  a  fcantling  of  the 
fox's."  Malone. 

N  2  Of 
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Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 

And  in  fuch  indexes,  although  fmall  pricks* 

To  their  fubfequent  volumes,  there  is  feen 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mafs 

Of  things  to  come  at  large.    It  is  fuppos'd, 

He,  that  meets  Heftor,  iiTues  from  our  choice  : 

And  choice,  being  mutual  aft  of  all  our  fouls, 

Makes  merit  her  election  ;  and  doth  boil, 

As  'twere  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  diftill'd 

Out  of  our  virtues ;  Who  mifcarrying, 

What  heart  receives  from  hence  a  conquering  part, 

To  fteel  a  ftrong  opinion  to  themfelves  ? 

Which  entertain'd  7,  limbs  are  in  his  inftruments, 

In  no  lefs  working,  than  are  fwords  and  bows 

Directive  by  the  limbs. 

Ulyjf.  Give  pardon  to  my  fpeech  ; — 
Therefore  'tis  meet,  Achilles  meet  not  Heftor. 
Let  us,  like  merchants,  mew  our  fouleft  wares, 
And  think,  perchance,  they'll  fell ;  if  not, 
The  luftre  of  the  better  ihall  exceed, 
By  mewing  the  worfe  firfl 8.    Do  not  confent, 
That  ever  Heftor  and  Achilles  meet  ; 
For  both  our  honour  and  our  fhame,  in  this, 
Are  dogg'd  with  two  ftrange  followers. 

Neji.  i  fee  them  not  with  my  old  eyes ;  What  are  they  ? 

UlyJJ*.  What  glory  our  Achilles  lhares  from  Heftor, 

*  —  fmall pricks—- ]  Small  points  compared  with  the  volumes. 

Johnson. 

Indexes  were  in  Shakfpeare's  time  often  prefixed  to  books.  Malum. 

7  Wb'-.cb  entertain 'd,  &o]  Thefe  two  lines  [and  the  concluding 
hemiftick]  are  not  in  the  quarto.  Johnson. 

8  The  lujlrc  of  the  better  Jball  exceed, 

By  Jbtiuhg  tbe  ivorfi  firft,]  The  folio  reads  : 
The  lu  tre  of  the  better,  yet  to  /bewf 
Shall  pew  tbe  better. 
I  once  thought  that  the  alteration  was  made  by  the  authour  ;  but  a 
more  diligent  comparifon  of  the  quartos  and  the  firft  folio  has  convinced 
me  that  fome  arbitrary  alterations  were  made  in  the  latter  copy  by  iis 
.  editor.    The  quarto  copy  of  this  play  is  in  general  more  correct  than 
the  folio.  Malgni. 

Were 
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Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  fliould  fhare  9  with  him  : 
But  he  already  is  too  infolent ; 
And  we  were  better  parch  in  Africk  fun. 
Than  in  the  pride  and  fait  fcorn  of  his  eyes, 
Should  he  'fcape  Hector  fair  :  If  he  were  foil'd, 
Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion*  crufli 
In  taint  of  our  belt,  man.    No,  make  a  lottery ; 
And,  by  device,  let  blockifti  Ajax4  draw 

The 

9  — Jbare—  ]  So  the  quarto.    The  folio,  wear.  Johnson. 
*  —  our  main  opinion  — ]  is,  our  general  eftimation  or  character. 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  256,  n.  I.  Opinion  has  already  been  ufed  in  this  fcene 
in  the  fame  fenfe.  Malone. 

a  —  blockifi  Ajax-—]  Shakfpeare  on  this  occafion  has  deferted  Lid- 
gate,  who  gives  a  very  different  character  of  Ajax : 
"  Another  Ajax  (furnamed  Telamon) 
((  There  was,  a  man  that  learning  did  adores  &c." 
t(  Who  did  fo  much  in  eloquence  abound, 
"  That  in  his  time  the  like  could  not  be  found.'* 

Again : 

«  And  one  that  bated  pride  and  flattery,"  &c. 
Our  author  appears  toj  have  drawn  his  portrait  of  the  Grecian  chief 
from  the  invectives  thrown  out  againft  him  by  Ulyffesin  the  thirteenth 
book  of  Ovid's  Metamorpholis  ;  or  from  the  prologue  to  Harrington's 
Metamorpbojis  of  Ajaxt  1596,  in  which  he  is  reprefented  as  "  ltrong, 
heady,  boifterous,  and  a  terrible  fighting  fellow,  but  neither  wife, 
learned,  ftaide,  nor  polliticke."  Steevens. 

I  fufpect  that  Shakfpeare  confounded  Ajax  Telamonius  with  Ajax 
Oileus.  The  characters  of  each  of  them  are  given  by  Lydgate.  Shak- 
fpeare knew  that  one  of  the  Ajaxes  was  Hector's  nephew,  the  fon  of 
his  lifter  j  but  perhaps  did  not  know  that  he  was  AjaxTelamonius,  and 
in  confequence  of  not  attending  to  this  circumftance  has  attributed  to 
the  perfon  whom  he  has  introduced  in  this  play  part  of  the  charactar 
which  Lydgate  had  drawn  for  Ajax  Oileus ; 

t(  Oileus  Ajax  was  right  corpulent  j 

«  To  be  well  cladde  he  fet  all  his  entent. 

<c  In  rich  aray  he  was  full  curyous, 

*'  Although  he  were  of  body  corfyous. 

«{  Of  armes  great,  with  moulders  fquare  and  brode  j 

"  It  was  of  him  almolt  a  horfe-lode. 

n  High  of  ftature,  and  boyftrous  in  a  pres, 

"  And  of  bis  Jpeecb  rude,  and  recblefs, 

"  Full  many  ivorde  in  y del  bym  after te, 

««  And  but  a  coward  was  he  of  his  herte." 
Ajax  Telamonius  he  thus  defcribes : 

N  3  «  A* 
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The  fort  *  to  fight  with  He&or  :  Among  ourfelves, 

Give  him  allowance  for  the  better  man, 

For  that  will  phyfick  the  great  Myrmidon, 

V/ho  broiis  in  loud  applaufe ;  and  make  him  fall 

His  creft,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends. 

If  the  dull  brainlefs  Ajax  come  fafe  off, 

We'll  drefs  him  up  in  voices :  If  he  fail, 

Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  4  ftill, 

That  we  have  better  men.    But,  hit  or  mifs, 

te  An  other  Ajax  Thelamonyius 

«*  There  was  alio,  diferte  and  virtuous; 

M  Wonder  faire  and  femely  to  behold, r 

"  Whofe  heyr  was  black  and  upward  ay  gan  folde^ 

"  In  compas  wife  round  as  any  fphere  ; 

st  And  of  mufyke  was  there  none  his  pere. 

u  yet  had  he  good  pracTke 

*<  In  armes  eke,  and  was  a  noble  knight. 

'<  No  man  more  orped,  nor  hardyer  for  to  fight, 

««  Nor  defirous  for  to  have  viclorye  ; 

M  Devoyde  of  pomp,  hating  all  vayn  glorye, 

*f  All  ydle  laud  fpent  and  blowne  in  vayne.1' 

Lydgate's  Auncient  Hiflcrie^  Sec  1555. 
There  is  not  the  fmalleft  ground  in  Lydgate  for  what  the  authour  of 
the  Rifacimento  of  this  poem  publiftied  in  1614,  has  introduced,  con- 
cerning his  eloquence  and  adoring  learning.    See  Mr.  Steevens's  note. 

Perhaps,  however,  The  DeJlrucTtcn  of  Troy  led  Shakfpeare  to  give 
this  reprclentation  j  for  the  authour  of  that  book,  defcribing  thefe^two 
perfons,  improperly  calls  Ajax  Oileus,  fimply  Ajax,  as  the  more  emi- 
nent of  the  two  : 

M  Ajax  was  of  a  huge  ftature,  great  and  large  in  the  moulders, 
great  armes,  and  always  was  well  clothed,  and  very  richly ;  and  was 
of  no  great  enterprise,  and  fpake  very  quicke.  Tbelamon  Ajax  was  a 
marvellous  faire  knight  j  he  had  black  hayres,  and  he  hadde  great 
pleafure  in  muficke,  and  he  fang  him  felfe  very  well :  he  was  of  great 
proweire,  and  a  valiant  man  of  warre,  and  without  pompe." 

Maloxi. 

3  The  fort — ]  i.e.  the  lot.  Steivens. 
So,  in  Lydgate's  Auncient  Hijlorie,  &c. 

"  Calchas  had  experience 

"  Efpecially  of  calculation  ; 

M  Of  forte  alfo,  and  di  vynation."  Malone. 

4  ~  under  our  opinion— ]  Here  again,  opinion  means  character. 

Malone. 
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Our  project's  life  this  fhape  of  fenfe  aflumes,— 
Ajax,  employ'd,  plucks  down  Achilles'  plumes. 

Ntft.  Ulyffes, 
Now  I  begin 5  to  relilh  thy  advice  ; 
And  I  will  give  a  tafte  of  it  forthwith 
To  Agamemnon  :  go  we  to  him  itraight. 
Two  curs  mall  tame  each  other ;  Pride  alone 
Mull  tarre  the  maftifFs  on6,  as  'twere  their  bone. 

[Exeunt* 


ACT    II7.     SCENE  L 

Another  part  of  the  Grecian  Camp. 
Enter  Aj ax,  «#</Thersites. 
Ajax.  Therfites, — 

Ther.  Agamemnon — how  if  he  had  boils  ?  full,  all 
over,  generally  ? 
Ajax.  Therfites, — 

Ther.  And  thofe  boils  did  run  ? — Say  fo, — did  not  the 
general  run  then  ?  were  not  that  a  botchy  core  ? 
Ajax.  Dog,— 

Ther.  Then  would  come  fome  matter  from  him  ;  I  fee 
none  now. 

^'^.Thou  bitch-wolf's  fon,canft  thou  not  hear?  Feel 
then.  [Jirikes  him. 

Ther.  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee  8,  thou  mungrel 
beef-witted  lord  9 1 

Ajax, 

5  Ulyffes, 

Noio  I  begin,  &c]  The  quarto  and  folio  have — Now,  Ulyffes9 
I  begin,  &c.  The  tranfpofition  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens.  M  alone. 

6  Muji  tarre  the  maftiffs  on,]  Tarre,  an  old  Englifli  word  fignifying 
to  provoke  or  urge  on.    See  King  John,  Act  IV.  fc.  i. 

c<  ■■■  •  -  like  a  dog 

«  Snatch  at  his  mafter  that  doth  tar  him  on."  Pope. 

7  This  play  is  not  divided  into  acts  in  any  of  the  original  editions. 

Johnson. 

8  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  tbee,~\  The  following  lines  of  Lydgate's 
Auncient  Hifiorie,  & c.  of  the  Warres  between  the  Trojans  and  Grecians^ 
1555,  were  probably  here  in  our  authour's  thoughts : 

N  4  «  And 
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Ajclx.  Speak  then,  thou  unfalted  leaven*,  fpeak :  I 
will  beat 'thee  into  handfomenefs. 

Tber.  I  (hall  fooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holinefs :  but, 
I  think,  thy  horfe  will  fooner  con  an  oration,  than  thou 
learn  a  prayer  without  book.  Thou  canft  ftrike,  canft 
thou  ?  a  red  murrain  o'  thy  jade's  tricks  ! 

Ajax.  Toads-flool,  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

i(  And  in  this  whyle  a  great  mortalyte, 

"  Both  of  fworde  and  of  pejlilence, 

**  Among  Greekes,  by  fatal  influence 

«*  Of  noyous  hete  and  of  corrupt  eyre, 

<«  Engendred  was,  that  tho  in  great  difpayce 

*<  Of  tbeyr  life  in  the  fyelde  they  leye, 

**  For  day  by  day  fodaynly  they  deye, 

M  Whereby  theyr  nombre  faft  gan  dyfcrece  ; 

"  And  whan  they  fawe  that  it  ne  wolde  fece, 

"  By  theyr  advyfe  the  kyng  Agamemnowne 

"  For  a  trewfe  fent  unto  the  towne, 

u  For  thirty  dayes,  and  Priamus  the  kinge 

"  Without  abode  graunted  his  arynge."  Maloke. 

1  —tbcu  mongrel  beef-witted  lord!]  So,  in  Twelfth-Night : 
'*  —  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beefy  and  I  believe  that  does  harm  to  my 
w/r."  Steevens. 

He  calls  Ajax  mongrel  on  account  of  his  father's  being  a  Grecian  and 
his  mother  a  Trojan.  See  Hector's  fpeech  to  Ajax  in  Act  IV.  fc.  v. 
«<  Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  fitter's  fon,"  &c.  Malone. 

2  Speak  then,  thou  unfalted  leaver,,]  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio 
has— thou  ivbinid^fl  leaven,  a  corruption  undoubtedly  of  vinneived/f, 
or  vinniedjl  :  that  is,  thou  more  mouldy  leaven  j  u  —  thou  composi- 
tion" (to  ufe  Dr.  Johnfon's  words)  "  ofmuftinefs  and  fournefs."  In 
Dorfetfhire  they  at  this  day  call  cheefe  that  is  become  mouldy,  vinny 
cheefe.    Ma  lone. 

Unfalted  leaven  means  four  without  Jalt,  malignity  without  wit. 
Shakfpeare  wrote  full  unfalted  \  but  recollecting  that  want  of  fait  was 
no  fault  in  leaven,  changed  it  to  vincufd.  Johnson. 

The  want  of  fait  is  no  fault  in  leaven  ;  but  leaven  without  the  ad- 
dition of  fait  will  not  make  good  bread  :  hence  Shakfpeare  ufed  it  as 
a  term  of  reproach,  Malone. 

Unfalted  is  the  reading  of  both  the  quartos.  Francis  Beaumont,  in 
his  letter  to  Speght  on  his  edition  of  Chaucer's  works,  1602,  fays: 
M  Many  of  Chaucer's  words  are  become  as  it  were  •vincufd  and  hoaiie 
with  over  long  lying."  Steevens. 

In  the  preface  to  James  the  Firfl's  bible  the  tranflators  fpeak  of 
ftr.oiucd  (i,  e.  vinewed  or  mouldy)  tradition*.  Blackstone. 

Then 
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Tber.  Doit  thou  think,  I  have  no  fenfe,  thou  ftrik'it.  me 
thus  ? 

Ajax.  The  proclamation, — 

Tber.  Thou  art  proclaim'd  a  fool,  I  think. 

Ajax.  Do  not,  porcupine,  do  not ;  my  fingers  itch. 

Tber*  I  would,  thou  didit  itch  from  head  to  foot,  and 
I  had  the  fcratching  of  thee ;  I  would  make  thee  the 
loathfomeft  fcab  in  Greece.  When  thou  art  forth  3  in 
the  incurfions,  thou  ftrikeft  as  flow  as  another. 

Ajax.  I  fay,  the  proclamation, — 

Tber.  Thou  grumbleft  and  raileft  every  hour  on  Achil- 
les ;  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  his  greatnefs,  as 
Cerberus  is  at  Proferpina's  beauty,  ay,  that  thou  bark'ft 
at  him4. 

Ajax.  Miftrefs  Therfites ! 

Iber.  Thou  mould'ft  ftrike  him. 

Ajax.  Cobloaf s ! 

Tber,  He  would  pun  thee  into  fhivers  6  with  his  fift,  as 
a  failer  breaks  a  bifket. 

Ajax.  You  whorefon  cur!  \beating  him, 

Tber.  Do,  do. 

3  When  thou  art  forth,  &c]  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  folio. 

Malone. 

4  —  ay,  that  thou  bark" ft  at  him.]  I  read,  0  that  thou  bark'dft  at 
him.  Johnson. 

The  old  reading  is  /,  which,  if  changed  at  all,  mould  have  been 
changed  into  ay.  Tyrwhitt. 

s  Cobloaf!]  A  crufty  uneven  loaf  is  in  fome  counties  called  by  this 
name.    Ste  evens. 

Cole  in  his  Dictionary,  1679,  fays  that  a  cobloaf  is  a  bun  ;  but,  I 
believe,  he  is  miftaken.  A  cobnut  is  a  very  large  nut.  So  a  cobloaf 
is,  I  fuppofe,  a  large>  mifhapen  loaf.  Malone. 

6  — pun  tbee  into  flj'wers — J  Pun  is  in  the  midland  counties  the 
vulgar  and  colloquial  word  for  pound,  [ohnson. 

It  is  ufed  by  P.  Holland  in  his  tranfiation  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hift. 
b.  xxviii.  ch.  12 :  '*  —punned  altogether  and  reduced  into  a  liniment.'* 
Again,  b.  xxix.  ch.  4.  "  The  gall  of  thefe  lizards  punned  and  diffolved 
i n  water.1'  Steevens. 

Cole  in  his  Dictionary,  renders  it  by  the  Latin  words  centero,  con- 
tudo.  Mr.  Pope,  who  altered  whatever  he  did  not  underftand,  reads 
-—pound,  and  wasfollowed  by  three  fubfequent  editors.  Malone- 

Ajax  • 
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Ajax.  Thou  ftool  for  a  witch  7  ! 

Ther.  Ay,  do,  do  ;  thou  fodden-witted  lord  !  thou  haft 
no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows  ;  an  aflinego  8 
may  tutor  thee :  Thou  fcurvy  valiant  afs !  thou  art  here 
put  to  thrafli  Trojans;  and  thou  art  bought  and  fold9 
among  thofe  of  any  wit,  like  a  Barbarian  flave.  If  thou 
ufe  to  beat  me,  I  will  begin  at  thy  heel,  and  tell  what 
thou  art  by  inches,  thou  thing  of  no  bowels,  thou  ! 

Ajax.  You  dog ! 

Tber.  You  fcurvy  lord  ! 

Ajax.  You  curl  [beating  bim. 

Tber.  Mzrs  his  ideot !  do,  rudenefs;  do,  camel;  do, 
do. 

Enter  Achilles,  ^WPatroclus. 

Acbil.Why,  how  now,  Ajax  ?  wherefore  do  you  thus  ? 
How  now,  Therfites  ?  what's  the  matter,  man  ? 

7  Thau  flool  for  a  ivitcb  \ — ]  In  one  way  of  trying  a  nv'itcb  they 
ufed  to  place  her  on  a  chair  or  ftool,  with  her  legs  tyed  acrofs,  that  all 
the  weight  of  her  body  might  reft  upon  her  feat  j  and  by  that  means, 
after  fome  time,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  would  be  much  ftopped, 
and  her  fitting  would  be  as  painful  as  the  wooden  horfe.  Grey. 

a  —  an  aflinego — ]  I  am  not  very  certain  what  the  idea  conveyed 
by  this  word  was  meant  to  be.    AJinaio  is  Italian,  fays  Hanmer,  for 
an  afs  driver  :  but  in  Mirxa,  a  tragedy  by  Rob.  Baron,  Aft  III.  the 
following  paffage  occurs,  with  a  note  annexed  to  it : 
"  —  the  ftout  trafty  blade, 
•/  That  at  one  blow  has  cut  an  afinego 
M  A/under  like  a  thread."— 

"  This  (fays  the  author)  is  the  ufual  trial  of  the  Perfian  fliam- 
fteers,  or  cemiters,  which  are  crooked  like  a  crefcent,  of  fo  good  me- 
tal, that  they  prefer  them  before  any  other,  and  fo  (harp  as  any  razor." 

I  hope,  for  the  credit  of  the  prince,  that  the  experiment  was  rather 
made  on  an  afs,  than  an  afs-driver.  From  the  following  paflage  I 
ffcould  fuppofe  afinego  to  be  merely  a  cant  term  for  a  foolifh  fellow,  an 
ideot  :  <{  They  apparell'd  me  as  you  fee,  made  a  fool,  or  an  afintgo  of 
me."  See  The  Antiquary,  a  comedy,  by  S.  Marmion,  1641.  Again, 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady  :  **  ——all  this  would  be 
forfworn,  and  I  again  an  ofmtgo,  as  your  lifter  left  me."  Ste£V£ns, 

Afinego  is  Portuguefe  for  a  little  afs.  Miscravi. 

9  —  tbou  art  bought  and  fold—]  This  was  a  proverbial  expreffion. 
Sec  Vol,  VI.  p.  611,  n.  7.  Maune. 
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Ther.  You  fee  him  there,  do  you  ? 
Achil.  Ay  ;  What's  the  matter  ? 
Ther.  Nay,  look  upon  him. 
Achil.  So  I  do  ;  What's  the  matter  ? 
Tber.  Nay,  but  regard  him  well. 
Achil.  Well,  why  I  do  fo. 

Ther.  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him  :  for,  who* 
foever  you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax. 
Achil.  I  know  that,  fool. 
Ther.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himfelf. 
Ajax.  Therefore  I  beat  thee. 

Ther.  Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he  utters ! 
his  evaiions  have  ears  thus  long.  I  have  bobb'dhis  brain, 
more  than  he  has  beat  my  bones :  I  will  buy  nine  fpar- 
rows  for  a  penny,  and  his  pia  mater  is  not  worth  the 
ninth  part  of  a  fparrow.  This  lord,  Achilles,  Ajax,— 
who  wears  his  wit  in  his  belly,  and  his  guts  in  his  head, 
— I'll  tell  you  what  I  fay  of  him. 

Achil  What  J 

Ther.  I  fay,  this  Ajax — 

Achil.  Nay,  good  Ajax. 

[Ajax  offers  to  firike  him,  Achilles  interpofes* 

Ther.  Has  not  fo  much  wit — 

Achil.  Nay,  I  muft  hold  you. 

Ther.  As  will  flop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle,  for  whom 
he  comes  to  fight. 
Achil.  Peace,  fool ! 

Ther.  I  would  have  peace  and  quietnefs,  but  the  fool 
will  not :  he  there  ;  that  he  ;  look  you  there. 
Ajax.  O  thou  damn'd  cur  1  I  mail — 
Achil.  Will  you  fet  your  wit  to  a  fool's  ? 
Ther.  No,  1  warrant  you  ;  for  a  fool's  will  ftiame  it, 
Patr.  Good  words,  Therfites. 
Achil.  What's  the  quarrel  ? 

Ajax.  I  bade  the  vile  owl,  go  learn  me  the  tenour  of 
the  proclamation,  and  he  rails  upon  me. 
Ther.  I  ferve  thee  not. 
Ajax.  Well,  goto,  goto. 
Ther.  I  ferve  here  voluntary, 

Mil. 
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Achil.  Your  laft  fervice  was  fuflerance,  'twas  not  vo- 
luntary ;  no  man  is  beaten  voluntary  1 :  Ajax  was  here 
the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under  an  imprefs. 

Fker.  Even  for — a  great  deal  of  your  wit  too  lies  in 
your  finews,  or  elfe  there  be  liars.  Hector  mail  have  a 
great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  either  of  your  brains  j  'a 
were  as  good  crack  a  fufty  nut  with  no  kernel. 

Achil.  What,  with  me  too,  Therfites  ? 

Ther.  There's  Ulyfles  and  old  Neftor, — whofe  wit  was 
mouldy  ere  your  grandfires  *  had  nails  on  their  toes, — 
yoke  you  like  draft  oxen,  and  make  you  plough  up  the 
wars. 

JchiL  What,  what? 

Ther.  Yes,  good  footh  ;  To,  Achilles  !  to,  Ajax  !  to! 

Ajax.  I  fhali  cut  out  your  tongue. 

*Ther.  'Tis  no  matter ;  I  fnall  fpeak  as  much  as  thou, 
afterwards. 

Patr.  No  more  words,  Therfites ;  peace. 

Tber.  I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles'  brach  bids 
me3,  fhalll? 

Achil. 

1  —  it  beaten  voluntary  :]  i.  e.  voluntarily.  Shakfpeare  often  ufes 
adjectives  adverbially.    See  Vol.  V.  p.  234,  n.  3.  Malone. 

*  —  ere  your  grandjires—]  The  old  copies  have  their  grand/ires. 
The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  In  the  MIT.  of  our  au- 
thour's  time  y  flood  for  your  and  their.  Malone. 

3  — «jo  hen  Ac  bill ci  brach  bids  me>~\  The  folio  and  quarto  read,— 
Achilles1  brooch.  Brooch  is  an  appendant  ornament.  The  meaning 
may  be,  equivalent  to  one  of  Achilles'  hangers-on.  Johnson. 

Brach  I  believe  to  be  the  true  reading.  He  calls  Patroclus,  in  con- 
tempt, Achilles' dog.  Steevens. 

Brock  was  properly  a  trinket  with  a  pin  affixed  to  it,  and  is  confe- 
quently  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for  an  ornament  in  general.  So,  ia 
hamlet : 

u  he  is  the  brcorh  indeed 

And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

4<  not  the  imperious  fhevr 

««  Of  the  full  fortun'd  Caefar  ever  fhali 
fi  Be  brcoch'd with  me." 
But  Therfites  could  not  mean  to  compliment  Patroclus,  and  there- 
fore this  cannot,  1  think,  be  the  true  reading—  Brach,  which  was  in- 
•  trod  u§ed 
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AchiL  There's  for  you,  Patroclus. 

Ther.  I  will  fee  you  hang'd,  like  clotpoles,  ere  I  come 
any  more  to  your  tents ;  I  will  keep  where  there  is  wit 
llirring,  and  leave  the  faction  of  fools.  [Exit. 

Patr.  A  good  riddance. 

Achil.  Marry  this,  fir,  is  proclaim'd  through  all  our 
hoft : 

That  Hector,  by  the  firft*  hour  of  the  fun, 
Will,  with  a  trumpet,  'twixt  our  tents  and  Troy, 
To-morrow  morning  call  fovie  knight  to  arms, 
That  hath  a  ftomach;  and  fuch  a  one,  that  dar» 
Maintain — I  know  not  what:  'tis  trafh  :  Farewel. 

Ajax.  Farewel.    Who  lhall  anfwer  him  ? 

AchiL  I  know  not,  it  is  put  to  lottery ;  otherwife, 
He  knew  his  man. 

Ajax.  O,  meaning  you  : — I'll  go  learn  more  of  it. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
Troy.    A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace. 
tor  Priam,  Hector,  Troilus,  Paris,  and  He- 

LENUS. 

Pri.  After  fo  many  hours,  lives,  fpeeches  fpent, 
Thus  once  again  fays  Neftor  from  the  Greeks  ; 
Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  elfe — 
As  honour,  lofs  of  time,  travel,  expence, 
Wounds,  friends,  and  what  elfe  dear  that  is  co?ifum9d 
In  hot  digefiicn  of  this  cormorant  ivar, — 
Shall  he  Jiruck  off: — He&or,  what  fay  you  to't  ? 

troduced  by  Mr.  Rowe,  might  ferve  well  enough,  but  that  it  certainly 
meant  a  bitch.  [See  Vol.  III.  p.  245,  n.  I.]  It  is  pofhble  however 
that  Shakfpeare  might  have  ufed  the  word  as  fynonymous  to  folhiotr9 
without  any  regard  to  fex. 

I  have  fometimes  thought  that  the  word  intended  might  have  been 
Achilles's  brock,  i.  e.  that  over-weening  conceited  coxcomb,  who  at- 
tends upon  Achilles.  Our  authour  has  ufed  this  term  of  contempt  in 
Twelfth  Night  :  ««  Marry,  hang  fhee,  brock  P1  So,  in  The  Jejli  of 
dorgg  Peele,  quarto,  1657  :  "  This  felf-conceited  brock  had  George 
invited,"  &c.  Malone. 

*  — the  firft — ]  So  quarto.    Folio— fifth— .  Malone. 

HeS. 
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Hed.  Though  no  man  lefler  fears  the  Greeks  than  I, 
As  far  as  toucheth  my  particular,  yet5 

Dread  Priam, 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  foftcr  bowels, 

More  fpungy  to  fuck  in  the  fenfe  of  fear, 

More  ready  to  cry  out — Who  k/zcnvs  what  follows4? 

Than  Hettor  is :  The  wound  of  peace  is  lurety, 

Surety  fecure  ;  but  modeft  doubt  is  call'd 

The  beacon  of  the  wife,  the  tent  that  fearches 

To  the  bottom  of  the  worft.    Let  Helen  go  : 

Since  the  firft  fword  was  drawn  about  this  queftion, 

Every  tithe  foul,  'mongft  many  thoufand  difmes 5, 

Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen  ;  I  mean,  of  ours : 

If  we  have  loft  fo  many  tenths  of  ours, 

To  guard  a  thing  nor  ours ;  not  worth  to  us, 

Had  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten  ; 

What  merit's  in  that  reafon,  which  denies 

The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 

Tro.  Fie,  fie,  my  brother  ! 
Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king, 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  fcale 
Of  common  ounces  ?  will  you  with  counters  fum 
The  paft-proportion  of  his  infinite6? 
And  buckle-in  a  waift  moft  fathomlefs, 
With  fpans  and  inches  fo  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reafons  ?  fie,  for  godly  ihame  ! 

Hel.  No  marvel,  though  you  bite  fo  fharp  at  reafons 1 , 

You 

4  —  Who  inozot  ivbat  follows  f  ]  Who  knows  what  /'//  confequences 
nay  follow  from  purfuing  this  or  that  coorfe?    Mai.  one. 

5  — many  thoufand  dilmea,]  Difme>  Fr.  is  the  tithe,  thetentl^  So, 
in  the  prologue  to  Gower's  ConfrJJio  Amar.t'ts,  1 554  : 

"  The  difme  goeth  to  the  battaile.*' 
Again,  in  HolinlheJ  s  Reign  of  Rich.  II :   "  — fo  that  there  was 
levied,  what  of  the  dijme,  and  by  the  devotion  of  the  people,"  &c. 

Stekvxns. 

6  The  pzft-prof>ortion  of  bis  infinite?]  Thus  read  both  the  copies. 
The  meaning  is,  that  greatnefs  to  ivbicb  no  meafure  bears  any  proportion* 
The  modern  editors  filently  give  :  Tbe  vaft  proportion—.  Johnson. 

7  —  tbougb  yju  bite  fo  jbarp  at  reafons,  &c]  Here  is  a  wretched 
juibble  between  reafons  and  ratjins,  which  in  Shakfpeaie's  time  were, 

I  believe, 
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You  arc  fo  empty  of  them.    Should  not  our  father 
Bear  the  great  fway  of  his  affairs  with  reafons, 
Becaufe  your  fpeech  hath  none,  that  tells  him  fo  ? 

T ro.  You  are  for  dreams  and  Humbers,  brother  pri eft, 
You  fur  your  gloves  with  reafon.  Here  are  your  reafons  : 
You  know,  an  enemy  intends  you  harm  ; 
You  know,  a  fword  employ'd  is  perilous, 
And  reafon  flies  the  object  of  all  harm : 
Who  marvels  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 
A  Grecian  and  his  fword,  if  he  do  fet 
The  very  wings  of  reafon  to  his  heels  ; 
And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  ftar  dif-orb'd8  ? — Nay,  if  we  talk  of  reafon. 
Let's  fhut  our  gates,  and  fleep  :  Manhood  and  honour 
Should  have  hare  hearts, would  they  but  fat  their  thoughts 
With  this  cramm'd  reafon  :  reafon  and  refpecl 
Make  livers  pale9,  and  luftihood  deject. 

HeS.  Brother,  Ihe  is  not  worth  what  fhe  doth  coft 
The  holding. 

Tro.  What  is  aught,  but  as  'tis  valu'd  ? 

Hett.  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will ; 
It  holds  his  eftimate  and  dignity 

I  believe,  pronounced  alike.  Dogberry  in  Much  ado  about  Nothing 
plays  upon  the  fame  words  :  «  If  Juftice  cannot  tame  you,  ihe  fhall 
ne'er  weigh  more  reafons  in  her  ballance."    Mai, one. 

8  And  fly  like  chidden  Mrrcurv  from  Jove, 

Or  like  ajlar  dif-orb'd  f]  f  hefe  two  lines  are  mifplaced  in  all  the 
folio  editions.  Pope. 

9  —  reafon  and  refpedr. 

Make  livers  pale,  &c]  Refpetl  is  caution,  a  regard  to  confe- 
rences.   So,  in  our  authour's  Rape  of  Lucrece: 

"  Then,  childim  fear,  avaunt !  debating  die  ! 
M  RefpeEi  and  rea i on  wait  on  wrinkled  age  !— 
<«  Sad  paufe  and  deep  regard  befeem  the  fage." 
Again,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

"  ■  and  never  learn'd 

"  The  icy  precepts  of  refpetl,  but  follow'd 
•<  The  lugar'd  game  before  them." 
In  the  paffage  laft  quoted,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  104,  n.  4,  I  hare  mifin- 
terpreted  this  word,  as  have  the  two  preceding  editors.    Ses  the  Ap- 
pendix in  Vol.  X.  Maionx. 
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As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itfelf, 
As  in  the  prizer  :  'tis  mad  idolatry, 
To  make  the  fervice  greater  than  the  god ; 
And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  attributive1 
To  what  infettioufly  itfelf  affecls,  . 
Without  fome  image  of  the  affected  merit*. 

T ro.  I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will3; 
My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears, 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  fhores 
Of  will  and  judgment ;  How  may  I  avoid, 
Although  my  will  diftafte  what  it  elected, 
The  wife  I  chofe  r  there  can  be  no  evafion 
To  blench  from  this,  and  to  ftand  firm  by  honour : 
We  turn  not  back  the  filks  upon  the  merchant, 
When  we  have  foil'd.  them  4 ;  nor  the  remainder  viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrefpettive  fieve5, 
Becaufe  we  now  are  full.    It  was  thought  meet, 
Paris  mould  do  fome  vengeance  on  the  Greeks: 
Your  breath  with  full  concent6  belly'd  his  fails ; 
The  feas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took  a  truce, 
And  did  him  fervice  :  he  touch'd  the  ports  defir'd  ; 

1  And  the  nuill  dotes,  that  is  attributive]  So  the  quarto.  The  folio 
teach  inclinable,  which  Mr.  Pope  fays  M  is  better."  Maloni. 

I  think  the  rirlr  reading  better  $  the  will  dotes  that  attributes  or  gives 
the  qualities  ivbicb  it  affeSs  j  that  rlrft  caufes  excellence,  and  then  ad- 
mires it.  Johnson. 

1  Without  fome  image  of  tbc  affected  merit.']  The  will  affetls  an  ob- 
ject for  fome  fuppofed  merit,  which  Heftor  fays  is  cenfurable,  unlefj 
the  merit  fo  affetled  be  really  there.  Johnson. 

3  —  in  the  conduct  of  my  'will  j  i.  e.  under  the  guidance  of  my  will. 

Maloni. 

4  —  foil'd  tbem  }]  So  reads  the  quarto.    The  folio— -fpoiVd  them.— 

Johnson. 

5  _  unrefpeblive  fieve,]  That  is,  into  a  common  voider.  Sieve  is 
in  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads, — unrefpeilive  fame  j  for  which  the 
modern  editions  have  filently  printed, — unrefpeclive  place.  Johnson. 

Place  was  the  arbitrary  correction  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio.     M  ALONE. 

6  Tour  breath  ivitb  full  concent — ]  Your  breaths  all  blowing  toge- 
ther;  your  unanimous  approbation.  See  Vol.  V.  p.  413,  n.  *.  Thus 
the  quarto.    The  folio  reads— of  full  concent.    Ma  lone. 

And, 
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And,  for  an  old  aunt7,  whom  the  Greeks  held  captive, 
He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  whofe  youth  and  freihnefs 
Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  pale  the  morning8. 
Why  keep  we  her  ?  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt : 
Is  me  worth  keeping  ?  why,  fhe  is  a  pearl, 
Whofe  price  hath  launch'd  above  a  thoufand  mips, 
And  turn'd  crown'd  kings  to  merchants. 
If  you'll  avouch,  'twas  wifdom  Paris  went, 
(As  you  muft  needs,  for  you  all  cry'd — Go,  go,) 
If  you'll  confefs,  he  brought  home  noble  prize, 
(As  you  muft  needs,  for  you  all  clapp'd  your  hands. 
And  cry'd — Ineflimable!  )  why  do  you  now 
The  inue  of  your  proper  wifdoms  rate  ; 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did  9, 
Beggar  the  eftimation  which  you  priz'd 
Richer  than  fea  and  land  ?  O  theft  moll  bafe  \ 
That  we  have  ftolen  what  we  do  fear  to  keep  \ 
But,  thieves  *,  unworthy  of  a  thing  fo  ftolen, 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  difgrace, 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place  ! 

Caf  [^within.]  Cry,  Trojans,  cry  ! 

Pri.  What  noife  ?  what  fhriek  is  this  ? 

'Tro.  'Tis  our  mad  filler,  I  do  know  her  voice. 

Caf  [within]  Cry,  Trojans  ! 

Heel*  It  is  Caflandra. 

7  Andy  for  an  old  aunty]  Priam's  filler,  Hefione,  whom  Herculefj 
being  enraged  at  Priam's  breach  of  faith,  gave  to  Telamon,  who  by 
her  had  Aj ax.  Malone. 

8  —  makes  pale  the  morning*]  So  the  quarto.  The  folio  and  mo- 
dern editors, — ftale  the  morning.  Johnson. 

9  And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did,]  If  I  underftand  this  paf- 
fage,  the  meaning  is :  "  Why  do  you,  by  cenfuring  the  determination 
of  your  own  wifdoms,  degrade  Helen,  whom  fortune  has  not  yet  de- 
prived of  her  value,  of  againft  whom,  as  the  wife  of  Paris,  fortune 
has  not  in  this  war  fo  declared,  as  to  make  us  value  her  lefs  ?"  This 
is  very  harm,  and  much  ftrained.  Johnson. 

Fortune  was  never  fo  unjuft  and  mutable  as  to  rate  a  thing  on  one 
day  above  all  price,  and  on  the  next  to  fet  no  eftimation  whatfoever 
upon  it.  You  are  now  going  to  do  what  fortune  never  did. — Such,  I 
think,  is  the  meaning.  Mai.one. 

>  But,  thieves,]  Hanmer  reads— »Bafe  thieves — .  Johnson. 

That  did  in  the  next  line  means—- that  lob'ub  did.  Malonc. 

Vol.  Villi  O  Emt 
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Enter  Cassandra,  raving. 

Caf.  Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !  lend  me  ten  thoufand  eyes,, 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetick  tears. 

HeSl.  Peace,  filler,  peace. 

Caf.  Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled  eiders*, 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canft  but  cry, 
Add  to  my  clamours  1  let  as  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mafs  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !  pra&ife  youreyes  with  tears  t 
Troy  mull  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  ftand3; 
Our  fire-brand  brother,  Paris,  burns  us  all. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !  a  Helen,  and  a  woe  : 
Cry,  cry !  Troy  burns,  or  elfe  let  Helen  go.  [Exit* 

Hcfl.  Now,  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  thefe  high  itrain* 
Of  divination  in  our  filler  work 
Some  touchea  of  remorfe  ?  or  is  your  blood- 
So  madly  hot,  that  no  difcourfe  of  reafon, 
Nor  fear  of  bad  fuccefs  in  a  bad  caufe, 
Can  qualify  the  fame  ? 

7'ro.  Why,  brother  Hector, 
We  may  not  think  the  juftnefs  of  each  aft 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it ; 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds, 
Becaufe  Caflandra's  mad  ;  her  brain-fick  raptures 
Cannot  diftafie4  the  goodnefs  of  a  quarrel, 
Which  hath  our  feveral  honours  all  engag'd 
To  make  it  gracious.    For  my  private  part, 
I  am  no  more  touch'd  than  all  Priam's  fons : 
And  Jove  forbid,  there  mould  be  done  amongft  U3 
Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakell  fpleen 
To  fight  for  and  maintain  ! 

Par.  Elfe  might  the  world  convince  of  levity 

a  —wrinkled  elders,]  So  the  quarto..  Folio— wrinkled  old. 

Malont. 

1  —  nor  goodly  llion  Jland ;]  Won,  according  to  Shakfpeare's,  au- 
thorities, Lydgate,  and  The  DeJiruQion  of  "Troy,  was  the  name  of 
Friam's  palace.  Malonj, 

4-  mm diftajit,—]  Corrupt  f  chasgs  to  a  worfe  Hate.   Johnjc  s . 

A* 
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As  well  my  undertakings,  as  your  counfels : 
But  I  atteft  the  gods,  your  full  concent* 
Gave  wings  to  my  propenfion,  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  fo  dire  a  project. 
For  what,  alas,  can  thefe  my  angle  arms  ? 
What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour, 
To  ftand  the  pufh  and  enmity  of  thofe 
This  quarrel  would  excite?  Yet,  I  proteft, 
Were  I  alone  to  pafs  the  difficulties, 
And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 
Paris  mould  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done, 
Nor  faint  in  the  purfuit. 

Pri.  Paris,  you  fpeak 
Like  one  befotted  on  your  fweet  delights : 
You  have  the  honey  ftill,  but  thefe  the  gall ; 
So  to  be  valiant,  is  nopraife  at  all. 

Par,  Sir,  I  propofe  not  merely  to  myfelf 
The  pleafures  fuch  a  beauty  brings  with  it ; 
But  I  would  have  the  foil  of  her  fair  rape  5 
Wip'd  off,  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treafon  were  it  to  the  ranfack'd  queen, 
Difgrace  to  your  great  worths,  and  fhame  to  me, 
Now  to  deliver  her  poffeffion  up, 
On  terms  of  bafe  compulfion?  Can  it  be, 
That  fo  degenerate  a  ftrain  as  this, 
Should  once  fet  footing  in  your  generous  bofoms  I 
There's  not  the  meaneft  fpirit  on  our  party, 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  fword  to  draw, 
When  Helen  is  defended  ;  nor  none  fo  noble, 
Whofe  life  were  ill  beftow'd,  or  death  unfam'd, 
Where  Helen  is  the  fubjedt :  then,  I  fay, 
Well  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well, 
The  world's  large  fpaces  cannot  parallel. 

HeSt.  Paris,  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  faid  well; 
And  on  the  caufe  and  queftion  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd, — but  fuperficially  ;  not  much 

*  —  your  full  concent — ]  Your  unanimous  approbation.  See 
p.  192,  n.  6.  Malone. 

5  —  ber  fair  rape]  Rape  in  our  authour's  time  commonly  fignified 
the  carrying  away  of  a  female.    Ma  lone. 

O  2  Ualikc 
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Unlike  young  men,  whom  Ariftotle  6  thought 

Unfit  to  hear  moral  philofophy  : 

The  reafons,  you  alledge,  do  more  conduce 

To  the  hot  paflion  of  diftemper'd  blood, 

Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 

Twixt  right  and  wrong  ;  For  pleafure,  and  revenge, 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 

Of  any  true  deciiion.    Nature  craves, 

All  dues  be  render'd  to  their  owners ;  Now 

What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity, 

Than  wife  is  to  the  hufband  ?  if  this  law 

Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affe&ion  ; 

And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgence 

To  their  benumbed  wills  7,  refill  the  fame  ; 

There  is  a  law  8  in  each  well-order'd  nation, 

To  curb  thofe  raging  appetites  that  are 

Moft  difobedient  and  refractory. 

If  Helen  then  be  wife  to  Sparta's  king,— 

As  it  is  known  ihe  is, — thefe  moral  laws 

Of  nature,  and  of  nations,  fpeak  aloud 

To  Jiave  her  back  return'd  :  Thus  to  perfift 

In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong, 

But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.    Hector's  opinion 

Is  this,  in  way  of  truth  6 :  yet,  ne'erthelefs, 

6  —  Ariftotle — ]  Let  It  be  remember'd  as  often  as  Shakfpeare's  ana- 
chronifms  occur,  that  errors  in  computing  time  were  very  frequent  in 
thofe  ancient  romances  which  feem  to  have  formed  the  greater  part 
of  his  library.  I  may  add  that  even  clafficlc  authors  are  not  exempt 
from  fuch  miftakes.  In  the  fifth  book  of  Statius's  Thebaid  Amphiaraus 
«vilks  of  the  fates  of  Neftor  and  Priam,  neither  of  whom  died  till 
long  after  him.  If  on  that  occafion  fomewhat  lhould  be  attributed  to 
his  augural  protfeffioa,  yet  if  he  could  fo  freely  mention,  nay  even  quote 
as  examples  to  the  whole  army,  things  that  would  not  happen  till  the 
next  age,  they  mult  all  have  been  prophets  as  well  as  himfelf,  or  they 
couid  not  have  underftood  him.    Sti evens. 

7  — benumbed  afj/.'s,]  That  is,  inflexible,  immoveable,  no  longer 
obedient  to  luperior  direction.  Johnson. 

*  There  is  a  law — ]  What  the  law  does  in  every  nation  between  in- 
dividuals, juftice  ought  to  do  between  nations.  Johnson. 

9  Is  this ,  in  way  bj '  truth  ;]  Though  confidering  truth  and  jvjl'u't 
in  this  queftion,  this  is  my  opinion  }  yet  as  a  queftioa  of  honour,  I 
think  on  it  u  you,  Joh>son. 

My 
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My  fprightly  brethren,  I  propend  to  you 
In  refolution  to  keep  Helen  ftill ; 
For  'tis  a  caufe  that  hath  no  mean  dependence 
Upon  our  joint  and  feveral  dignities. 

Tro.  Why,  there  you  touch'd  the  life  of  our  deiign : 
Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  fpleens1, 
I  would  not  wifh  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.    But,  worthy  Hector, 
She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown  ; 
A  fpur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds ; 
Whofe  prefent  courage  may  beat  down  our  foes, 
And  fame,  in  time  to  come,  canonize  us : 
For,  I  prefume,  brave  Hector  would  not  lofe 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis'd  glory, 
As  fmiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action, 
For  the  wide  world's  revenue. 

Heft.  I  am  yours, 
You  valiant  offspring  of  great  Priamus.— 
I  have  a  roifting  challenge  fent  amongft 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  ftrike  amazement  to  their  drowzy  fpirits  : 
I  was  advertis'd,  their  great  general  flept, 
Whilft  emulation*  in  the  army  crept  3 
This,  I  prefume,  vvill  wake  him.  [Exeunt-, 

*  —the  performance  of  lour  heaving  fpleens?]  The  execution  of  fpite 
and  refentment.  Johnson. 

1  — emulation — ]  That  is,  envy,  factious  contention.  Johnson* 
Emulation  is  now  never  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe  j  but  Shakfpeare  meant 
to  employ  it  fo.    He  has  ufed  the  fame  word  with  more  propriety  in  a 
former  fcene,  by  adding  epithets  that  ascertain  its  meaning  : 
f*  —    .    fo  every  ftep, 
"  Exampled  by  the  firft  pace  that  is  fick 
**  Of  his  fuperior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 
*f  Of  paU  and  bloodlefs  emulation,"  Maioni. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  Grecian  Camp.    Before  Achilles*  Tent, 
Enter  Th ersites. 

Ther.  How  now,  Therfites  ?  what,  loft  in  the  labyrinth  of  * 
thy  fury?  Shall  the  elephant  Ajax  carry  it  thus  ?  he  beats 
me,  and  1  rail  at  him  :  O  worthy  fatisfaction !  'would, 
it  were  othervvife  ;  that  1  could  beat  him,  whilft  he  rail'd 
at  me  :  'Sfoot,  I'll  learn  to  conjure  and  raife  devils,  but 
I'll  fee  fome  ilTue  of  my  fpiteful  execrations.  Then 
there's  Achilles, — a  rare  engineer 3.  If  Troy  be  not  taken 
till  thefe  two  undermine  it,  the  walls  will  ftand  till  they 
fall  of  themfelves.  O  thou  great  thunder-darter  of  Olym- 
pus, forget  that  thou  art  Jove  the  king  of  gods  ;  and, 
Mercury,  lofe  all  the  ferpentine  craft  of  thy  Caduceus  ;  if 
ye  take  not  that  little  little  lefs-than-little  wit  from  them 
that  they  have  !  which  lhort-arm'd  ignorance  itfeif 
knows  is  fo  abundant  fcarce,  it  will  not  in  circumvention 
deliver  a  fly  from  afpider,  without  drawing  their  marly 
irons4,  and  cutting  the  web.  After  this,  the  vengeance 
on  the  whole  camp  !  or,  rather,  the  bone-ache  5  !  for 
that,  methinks,  is  the  curfe  dependant  on  thofe  that  war 
for  a  placket.  I  have  faid  my  prayers ;  and  devil,  envy, 
fay  Amen.    What,  ho  !  my  lord  Achilles  ! 

>  —  a  rare  engineer."]  The  old  copies  have—  enginer,  which  was  the 
old  fpelling  of  engineer.  So  truncbeoner,  f loner,  mutinert  Jonneter,  &c. 

Maloke. 

*  —  •without  draining  their  ntaj/y  irons,],  That  is,  without  drawing 
their  fivords  to  cut  the  web.   They  ufe  no  means  but  thole  of  violence, 

Johnson. 

Thus  the  quarto.    The  folio  reads— the  mafiy  irons.    In  the  late 
editions  iron  has  been  fubftituted  for  irons,  the  word  found  in  the  old 
copies,  and  certainly  the  true  reading.    So,  in  King  Richard  III. 
<£  Putin  their  hands  thy  bruifing  irons  of  wrath, 
f '  That  they  may  crufli  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
'*  The  ufurping  helmets  of  our  adverfaries/'    Ma  lone. 
5  mm.  the  bone-ache  .']  Ia  the  quarto,  the  Neapolitan  bone-ache. 

Johnson. 

Enter 
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Enter  Pat  roc  l  us. 

Patr.  Who's  there  ?  Therfites  ?  Good  Therfites,  come 
in  and  rail. 

Tber.  If  I  could  have  remember'd  a  gilt  counterfeit, 
thou  would'ft  not  have  flipp'd  out  of  my  contemplation  6 : 
but  it  is  no  matter;  Thyfelf  upon  thyfelf !  The  common 
curfe  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  jn  great 
revenue  !  heaven  blefs  thee  from  a  tutor,  and  difcipline 
come  not  near  thee  1  Let  thy  blood  be  thy  direction  7  till 
thy  death  !  then  if  me,  that  lays  thee  out,  fays — thou 
art  a  fair  corfe,  I'll  be  fworn  and  fworn  upon't,  lhe  never 
ihrowded  any  but  lazars.    Amen.    Where's  Achilles  ? 

JPatr.  What,  art  thou  devout  ?  waft  thou  in  prayer  r* 

Tber.  Ay  ;  The  heavens  hear  me  ! 

Enter  Achilles- 

Achil.  Who's  there  ? 
Pair.  Therfites,  my  lord. 

Achil.  Where,  where? — Art  thou  come?  Why,  my 
cheefe,  my  digeftion,  why  haft  thou  not  ferv'd  thyfelf  in 
to  my  table  fo  many  meals  ?  Come ;  what's  Agamem- 
non ! 

Tber,  Thy  commander,  Achilles  ;~Then  tell  me, 
Patroclus,  what's  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Thy  lord,  Therfites ;  Then  tell  me,  I  pray  thee, 
.what's  thyfelf? 

Tber.  Thy  knower,  Patroclus ;  Then  tell  me,  Patro- 
clus, what  art  thou  ? 

Patr.  Thou  may'ft  tell,  that  know'll. 

Achil.  O,  tell,  tell. 

6  If  I  could  have  remember  d  a  gilt  counterfeit,  thou  ioouWJI  not 
have  flipp'd  out  of  my  contemplation  ;]  A  play  (as  I  obferved  in  my 
Second  Appendix,  8vo.  1783)  is  intended  on  the  word  flip,  which 
in  our  authour's  time  was  the  name  of  a  counterfeit  piece  of  money. 
See  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Aft  II.  fc.  iv.  Malone, 

7  Let  thy  blood  be  thy  direflion—]  Thy  blood  means,  thy  paflion«; 
thy  natural  propenfities.    See  Vol.  111.  p.  226,  n.  5.  Malone. 

O  4  Tbsr^ 
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T'her.  I'll  decline  the  whole  queftion8.  Agammemnon 
commands  Achilles ;  Achilles  is  my  lord  ;  I  am  Patro- 
clus'  knower  ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool  9. 

Pair.  You  rafcal ! 

Ther.  Peace,  fool ;  I  have  not  done. 
Achil.  He  is  a  privileg'd  man. — Proceed,  Therfites. 
Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool ;  Achilles  is  a  fool ;  Ther- 
fites is  a  fool ;  and,  as  aforefaid,  Patroclus  is  a  fool. 
Achil.  Derive  this ;  come. 

7 her.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  offer  to  command  Achil- 
les ;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  commanded  of  Agamemnon ; 
Therfites  is  a  fool,  to  ferve  fuch  a  fool ;  and  Patroclus  is 
a  fool  pofitive 

Patr.  Why  am  I  a  fool  ? 

Tber.  Make  that  demand  of  the  prover1. — It  fuffices 
me,  thou  art.    Look  you,  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  Diomedes, 
and  A)  ax. 

Achil.  Patroclus,  I'll  fpeak  with  no  body: — Come  in 
with  me.  Therfites.  [Exit, 

Ther.  Here  is  fuch  patchery,  fuch  juggling  ;  and  fuch 
knavery !  all  the,  argument  is — a  cuckold,  and  a  whore  ; 
A  good  quarrel,  to  draw  emulous  factions 3,  and  bleed 
to  death  upon.  Now  the  dry  ferpigo*  on  the  fubjeft ! 
and  war,  and  lechery,  confound  all !  [Exit. 

8  — decline  the  nobolt  queJlion.~\  Deduce  the  queftion  from  the  fir/1 
cafe  to  the  lair.  Johnson. 

See  Vol.  VI.  p.  572,  n.  Malone. 

9  — Patroclus  is  4  fcol.]  The  four  next  fpeeches  are  not  in  the 
quarto.  Johnson. 

1  — a  fool  pofitive.]  The  poet  is  ftijl  thinking  of  his  grammar  j 
the  fin!  degree  of  comparison  being  here  in  his  thoughts.  Malone, 

2 — of  the  prover.—~\  So  the  quarto.  Johnson. 

The  folio  profanely  reads— of  tby  creator.  Steevens. 

There  feems  to  be  a  profane  allufion  in  the  laft  fpeech  but  one 
fpoken  by  Therfites.  Malone. 

3  —  to  draiv  emulous  fa£7iens,~]  i.  e.  envious,  contending,  factions. 
Sse  p.  197,  n.  2.  Malone. 

*f  «—  Njiv  the  dry  ferpigo,  ©V.]  This  is  added  in  the  folio. 

Johnson. 
Agam* 
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Agam.  Where  is  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Within  his  tent ;  but  ill-difpos'd,  my  lord, 

Agam.  Let  it  be  known  to  him,  that  we  are  here. 
He  fhent  our  meflfengers 5  ;  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments,  vifiting  of  him  : 
Let  him  be  toldfo;  left,  perchance,  he  think 
We  dare  not  move  the  queftion  of  our  place, 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Patr.  I  mall  fo  fay  to  him.  [Exit* 

Ulyf.  We  faw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent ; 
He  is  not  fick. 

Ajax.  Yes,  lion-fick,  fick  of  proud  heart :  you  may 
call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man ;  but,  by 
my  head,  'tis  pride  :  But  why,  why  ?  let  him  mew  us  a 
caufe. — A  word,  my  lord.         [takes  Agamemnon  afide* 

Neft.  What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him  ? 

Vlyjft.  Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from  him. 

Neft.  Who?  Therfites? 

UfyJlHe. 

Neft.  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have  loft  his 
argument. 

Ulyjf.  No ;  you  fee,  he  is  his  argument,  that  has  his 
argument ;  Achilles. 

Neft.  All  the  better ;  their  fraction  is  more  our  wifli, 
than  their  faction :  But  it  was  a  ftrong  compofure 6,  a 
fool  could  difunite. 

5  He  fhent  oar  mejfengers\\  He  rebuked  our  meflengers.  The  quarto 
reads  fate  i  the  folio — fent.  The  correction  was  made  by  Dr.  War- 
burton.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — He  fent  us  meflengers.  I  have  great 
doubts  concerning  the  emendation  now  adopted,  though  I  have  nothing 
fatisfadtory  to  propofe.  Though  fent  might  eafily  have  been  mifprint- 
ed  for  fhent,  how  could  fate  (the  reading  of  the  original  copy)  and 
fhent  have  been  confounded?  Malone. 

This  word  is  ufed  in  common  by  all  our  ancient  writers.  So,  in 
Spemer's  Faery  Queen,  B.  VI.  c.  vi. 

"  He  for  fuch  bafenefs  fhamefully  him  fhent.''*    Ste  evens. 
See  Vol.  VI.  p.  286,  n.  3.  Malone. 

6  —  compofure,']  So  reads  the  quarto  very  properly  ;  but  the  folio, 
tvhjch  the  moderns  have  followed,  has,  it  was  a  Jirong  counfel. 

Johnson. 

Uljf. 
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Ulyjf.  The  amity,  that  wifdom  knits  not,  folly  may 
cafily  untie.    Here  comes  Patroclus. 

Re-enter  Patroclus. 
Neft.  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Vlyjf.  The  elephant  hath  joints 7,  but  none  for  courtefy; 
}iis  legs  are  legs  for  neceffity,  not  for  flexure. 

Patr.  Achilles  bids  me  fay — he  is  much  forry, 
If  any  thing  more  than  your  {port  and  pleafure 
Did  move  your  greatnefs,  and  this  noble  ftate8. 
To  call  upon  him  ;  he  hopes,  it  is  no  other, 
But,  for  your  health  and  your  digeition  fake, 
An  after-dinner's  breath. 

Agam.  Hear  you,  Patroclus  ;— 
We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  thefe  anfwers  ; 
But  his  eva£on,  wing'd  thus  fwift  with  fcorn, 
Cannot  out-fly  our  apprehenfions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath  ;  and  much  the  reafon 
Why  we  afcribe  it  to  him :  yet  all  his  virtues,—? 

Not  virtuoufly  on  his  own  part  beheld,  

Do,  in  our  eyes,  begin  to  lofe  their  glofs  ; 
Yea,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholefome  dim, 
Are  like  to  rot  untafled.    Go  and  tell  him, 

7  He  elephant  hath  joints,  &c]  So,  in  AIVs  hjl  by  Luft,  1633  * 

**   Is  flie  pliant  ? 

«  Stubborn  as  an  elephants  leg,  no  bending  in  her." 
Again,  in  Ail  Fods,  1605  : 

"  1  hope  you  are  no  elephant,  you  have  joints."    St e evens, 

8  —  noUefiatti]  Perlon  of  high  dignity  j  fpoken  of  Agamemnon. 

Johnson. 

Noble  ftate  rather  means  the  ftately  train  of  attending  nobles  ivhom 
you  bring  ivith you.  Steevens. 

State  was  formerly  applied  to  a  fingle  perfon.  So,  in  Wits,  Fits, 
and  Fancies,  1614-.  " — The  archbifliop  of  Grenada  faying  to  the 
archbifliop  of  Toledo,  that  he  much  marvelled,  he  being  fo  great  a 
ftate,  would  vifit  hofpitals— 

Again,  in  Harrington's  tranflation  of  Aricfto,  1 591  : 

4<  The  Greek  demands  her,  whither  fhe  was  going, 
"  And  which  of  thefe  two  great  eftates  her  keeps." 

Yet  Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  appears  to  me  to  agree  better 
with  the  context  here.   Mai. one* 

We 
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We  come  to  fpeak  with  him :  And  you  fhall  not  fin, 
If  you  do  fay — we  think  him  over-proud, 
And  under-honeft ;  in  felf-affumption  greater, 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgment ;  and  worthier  than  him* 
felf 

Here  tend  the  favage  ftrangenefs 9  he  puts  on  ; 
Difguife  the  holy  lbengtkof  their  command, 
And  under-write  1  in  an  obferving  kind 
His  humourous  predominance  ;  yea,  watch 
His  pettifh  lunes1,  his  ebb's,  his  flows,  as  if 
The  pailage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  aftion 
Rode  on  his  tide.    Go,  tell  him  this;  and  add,. 
That,  if  he  over-hold  his  price  fo  much, 
We'll  none  of  him  ;  but  let  him,  like  an  engine 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report — 
Bring  action  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war  : 
A  flirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give3 
Before  a  fleeping  giant : — Tell  him  fo. 

Patr.  I  fhall ;  and  bring  his  anfwer  prefently.  [Exit* 
Agam.  In  fecond  voice  we'll  not  be  Tatisfled, 
We  come  to  fpeak  with  him. — Ulyffes,  enter  you. 

\_Exit  Ulysses. 

9  —  tend  the  favage  ftrangenefs—]  i.  e.  fhynefs,  diftant  behavi- 
our.   See  Vol.  X.  p.  38,  n;  4.  To  tend  is  to  attend  upon.  Ma  lone, 
j  —under-write — ]  To  fubfcribe}  in  Shakfpeare,  is  to  obey. 

Johnson, 

So,  in  K.  Lear  : 

"  You  owe  me  no  fubfeription.'"  Steevens. 

2  His  petti/h  lunes,]  This  is  Hanmer's  emendation  of — his  pettiih 
lines.    The  old  quarto  reads — His  ccurfe  and  time. 

This  fpeech  is  unfaithfully  printed  in  modern  editions,  Johnson. 
The  quarto  reads : 

His  courfe  and  time,  his  ebbs  and  flows,  and  if 

The  paflage  and  whole  Jiream  of  bis  commencement 

Rode  on  his  tide. 
His  [bis  commencement]  was  probably  mifprinted  for  this,  as  it  is 
in  a  fubfequent  paffage  in  this  fcene  in  the  quarto  copy  : 

"  And  how  his  filence  drinks  up  bis  applaufe.  Malone. 

3  —  allowance  gzi>e]  Allowance  is  approbation^    So,  in  K,  Lear  : 

•  if  your  fweet  fway 

Alieni  obedience."  Stsevens, 

Ajax. 
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Ajax.  What  is  he  more  than  another  ? 

jigam.  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

Ajax.  Is  he  fo  much  ?  Do  you  not  think,  he  think§ 
himfelf  a  better  man  than  I  am  ? 

Agam-  No  queftion. 

Ajax.  Will  you  fubfcribe  his  thought,  and  fay— he  is? 

Agam.  No,  noble  Ajax  ;  you  are  as  ftrong,  as  valiant, 
as  wife,  no  lefs  noble,  much  more  gentle,  and  alto- 
gether more  tradable. 

Ajax.  Why  mould  a  man  be  proud  ?  How  doth  pride 
grow  ?  I  know  not  what  pride  is. 

Agam.  Your  mind's  the  clearer,  Ajax,  and  your  virtues 
the  fairer.  He  that's  proud,  eats  up  himfelf :  pride  is 
his  own  glafs,  his  own  trumpet,  his  own  chronicle ;  and 
whatever  praifes  itfelf  but  in  the  deed,  devours  the  deed 
in  the  praife  4. 

Ajax.  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  engender- 
ing of  toads  5. 

NeJ.  And  yet  he  loves  himfelf ;  Is  it  not  ftrange  ? 

[AftJe. 

Re-enter  Ulysses. 

Vlyjf.  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-morrow. 

Agam.  What's  his  excufe  ? 

Vlyjf-  He  doth  rely  on  none ; 
But  carries  on  the  ftream  of  his  difpofe, 
Without  obfervance  or  refpecl  of  any, 
In  will  peculiar  and  in  felf  admiffion. 

Agam.  Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  requeft,  1 
Untent  his  peribn,  and  lhare  the  air  with  us  ? 

4r  —  ivhateer  praifes  itfe'f 

But  in  the  dttdy  devours  the  deed  \  the  praife."\  So,  in  Coriolanus  j 
it  _  power,  unto  itfelf"  molt  commendable, 
M  Hath  not  a  tomb  fo  evident  as  a  chair 
M  To  extol  what  it  hath  done."  Malone. 
5  —the  engendering  of  toads.]  Whoever  wifnes  to  comprehend  the 
whole  force  of  this  allufior,  may  confult  the  late  Dr.  Goldfmith'a 
A.yrs'j?  of  the  World,  and  animated  Mature,  Vol.VU.  p.  92,  93. 

SliXVENS. 

Vlyjf. 
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Vlyjf.  Things  fmall  as  nothing,  for  requeft's  fake  only, 
He  makes  important :  Pofleft  he  is  with  greatnefs  ; 
And  fpeaks  not  to  himfelf,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  felf-breath :  imagin'd  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  fuch  fwoln  and  hot  difcourfe, 
That,  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  attive  parts, 
Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages6, 
And  batters  down  himfelf :  What  mould  I  fay  ? 
He  is  fo  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death  tokens  of  it  * 
Cry— iVo  recovery.  # 

Agam.  Let  Ajax  go  to  him.— 
Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  tent : 
*Tis  faid,  he  holds  you  well ;  and  will  be  led,  '  . 
At  your  requelt,  a  little  from  himfelf. 

IJlyJf*  O  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  fo ! 
We'll  confecrate  the  fteps  that  Ajax  makes 
When  they  go  from  Achilles  :  Shall  the  proud  lord, 
That  baftes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  feam  8  ; 
And  never  furFers  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts, — fave  fuch  as  do  revolve 
And  ruminate  himfelf, — mall  he  be  worfhipp'd 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  ? 
No,  this  thrice-worthy  and  right-valiant  lord 
Muft  not  fo  Hale  his  palm,  nobly  acquir'd  ; 
Nor,  by  my  will,  affubjugate  his  merit, 
As  amply  titled  as  Achilles  is, 
By  going  to  Achilles : 
That  were  to  enlard  his  fat-already  pride  ; 

6  Kingdorn'd  Achilla  in  commotion  rages,"]  So,  in  Julius  Cuejar 

«*  The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 

t{  Are  then  in  council  j  and  theftateof  a  man, 

(c  Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  furTers  then 

•«  The  nature  of  an  infurrection."  Malone. 

7  —  the  death-tokens  of  it—- J  Alluding  to  the  deciiive  fpots  appearing 
on  thofe  infected  by  the  plague.  So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Valentinian  : 

il  Now,  like  the  fearful  tokens  of  the  plague, 

"  Are  mere  fore-runners  of  their  ends."  Steevens. 

8  —  ivith  his  own  feam ;]  Seam  is  bogs'lard.  See  Sherwood** 
EngliHi  and  French  Dictionary}  folio,  1650.  Malone* 

And 
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And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  burns 

"With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 

This  lord  go  to  him  !  Jupiter  forbid  ; 

And  fay  in  thunder — Achilles,  go  to  him. 

Neft.  O,  this  is  well ;  he  rubs  the  vein  of  him.  \AJide* 
Dio.  And  how  his  filence  drinks  up  this  applaufe  ! 

[Aftde. 

Ajax.  If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  armed  fill 
I'll  palh  him  o'er  the  face  9. 

Agam.  O,  no,  you  (hall  not  go. 

Ajax,  An  he  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheezehis  pride1  : 
Let  -me  go  to  him. 

UlyJ/l  Not  for  the  worth  *  that  haags  upon  our  quarrel. 
Ajax.  A  paltry  infolent  fellow, — 

Neft.  How  he  defcribes  himfelf !  [Afide. 
Ajax.  Can  he  not  be  fociable  ? 

Vlyff.  The  raven  chides  blacknefs.  \_AJide. 
Ajax.  I'll  let  his  humours  blood  3. 

9  77/  palh  him  o'er  the  face.]  i.e.  ftrike^him  with  violence.  So, 

in  the  Virgin  Martyr,  1623  : 

«  — when  the  battering  ram 
*'  Were  fetching  his  career  backward,  to  pafh 
<f  Me  with  his  horns  to  pieces." 
Again,  in  Churchyard's  Challenge,   1596,   p.  91  :  "-—the  pot 

which goeth  often  to  the  water  comes  home  with  a  knock,  or  at  length 

h  pajhed  all  to  pieces."  Reed. 

1  — pheeze  his  pride:]  To  pheeze  is  to  comb  or  curry.  Johnson. 
This  undoubtedly  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  here.    Kerfey  in  his 

Dictionary,  1708,  fays  that  it  is  a  fea-term,  and  that  it  fignifies,  to 
feparate  a  cable  by  untwifting  the  ends  j  and  Dr.  Johnlon  gives  a 
fimilar  account  of  its  original  meaning  in  Vol.  III.  p.  243,  n.  2. 
Eut  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  exprelTjon,  it  undoubt- 
edly fignified  in  our  authour's  time  to  beat,  knock,  itrike,  or  whip. 
Cole  in  his  Latin  Diet.  1679,  renders  it,  fageUare,  "j'trgh  caderey  as 
he  does  to  feage,  of  which  the  modern  fchool-boy  term,  to  fag,  is  a 
corruption.  Mai.one. 

2  Not  for  the  ivtsrtb — ]  Not  for  the  value  of  all  for  which  we  are 
fighting.  Johnson. 

I  I'll  let  his  humours  blood.]  In  the  year  1600  a  collection  of  Epi- 
grams and  Satires  was  publiflied  with  this  quaint  title  ;  The  letting  of 
humours  blood  in  the  head-vaine.    Ma  lone, 

Agam. 


t 
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Agam.  He  will  be  the  phyfician,  that  mould  be  the 
patient.  [Aftdc* 

Ajax.  An  all  men  were  o'  my  mind, — 

Ulyjf.  Wit  would  be  out  of  falhion.  \_Ajide* 

Ajax,  He  mould  not  bear  it  To, 
He  mould  eat  fwords  nrft  :  Shall  pride  carry  it  ? 

Neft.  An  'twould,  you'd  carry  naif.  \_AJide, 

VlyJJ'.  He  would  have  ten  fhares 4.  \_Aftde. 

Ajax.  I  will  knead  him,  I'll  make  him  fupple*: — 

Neft.  He's  not  yet  thorough  warm:  force  him5  with 
praifes : 

Pour  in,  pour  in ;  his  ambition  is  dry.  [Aftde*. 

Ulyjf.  My  lord,  you  feed  too  much  on  this  diflike. 

[to  Agamemnon* 

Neft.  Our  noble  general,  do  not  do  fo. 

Dio.  You  mull  prepare  to  fight  without  Achilles, 

Ulyjf.  Why,  'tis  this  naming  of  him  does  him  harm. 
Here  is  a  man — But  'tis  before  his  face; 
I  will  be  filent. 

Neft.  Wherefore  ihould  you  fo  ? 
He  is  not  emulous 6,  as  Achilles  is. 

Ulyff.  Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant. 

Ajax,  A  whorefon  dog,  that  fhall  palter 7  thus  with  us ! 

4  He  would  have  ten  flares."]  Thefe  words,  and  all  that  follows  to* 
the  words— thorough  warm,  are  given  by  miftake  in  the  original  copy 
in  quarto  to  Ajax.  The  editor  of  the  folio  remedied  the  error  in 
part,  but  left  the  words  <f  He's  not  thorough  warm"  ftill  jn  the  pof- 
felfxon  of  Ajax,  which  evidently  belong  to  Nejior.  This  inaccuracy 
v/as  corredled  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

Neftor  is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  who,  fpeaking  of 
a  metaphyseal  Scotch  writer,  faid,  that  he  thought  there  was  «  as 
much  charity  in  helping  a  man  down  hill  as  up  hill,  if  his  tendency  be 
downwards."    See  Eofwell's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  third  edit.  p.  24^ 

Maloni,. 

5  —force  him — ]  i.e.  ftufFhim.    Farcir,  Fr.  Steevens. 

6  He  is  not  emulous,]  Emulous  is  here  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe,  for 
<v\ous.    See  p.  197,  n.  2.  Malone. 

7  —  that  Jhall  palter—]  That  fhall  juggle  with  us,  or  fly  from  his 
engagements.    So,  in  Julius  Cafar  ; 

«'  — —  what  other  band 

*}  Than  fecret  Romans,  who  have  fpoke  the  W©rJ> 
«*  Aoid  will  not  Palter  ?"   Malqn  s» 

'Would 
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'Would,  he  were  a  Trojan  ! 

Neft.  What  a  vice  were  it  in  Ajax  now— 
Vlyjf.  If  he  were  proad  ? 
Dio.  Or  covetous  of  praife  ? 
Uhjf.  Ay,  or  furly  borne  ? 
Dio.Ov  ftrange,  or  felf-affe&ed  ? 
Vlyjf.  Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  thou  art  of  fweet  com- 
pofure ; 

Praife  him  that  got  thee,  fhe  that  gave  thee  fuck  S 

Fam'd  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 

Thjice-fam'd,  beyond  all  thy  erudition : 

But  he  that  difciplin'd  thy  arms  to  fight. 

Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain, 

And  give  him  half:  and,  for  thy  vigour, 

Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield8 

To  finewy  Ajax.    I  will  not  praife  thy  wifdom, 

Which,  like  a  bourn9,  a  pale,  a  more,  confines 

Thy  fpacious  and  dilated  parts :  Here's  Neftor,— 

Jnftructed  by  the  antiquary  times, 

He  muft,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wife  ; — 

But  pardon,  father  Neftor,  were  your  days 

As  green  as  Ajax,  and  your  brain  fo  temper'd, 

You  mould  not  have  the  eminence  of  him, 

But  be  as  Ajax. 

Ajax*  Shall  I  call  you  father  ? 

Neft.  Ay,  my  good  fon 

8  Bull-bearing  Milo  bis  addition  yield—-]  i.  e.  yield  his  titlet,  h'a 
celebrity  for  ftrength.  Addition,  in  legal  language,  is  the  title  given  to 
each  party,  {hewing  his  degree,  occupation,  &c.  as  efquire,  gentleman, 
yeoman,  merchant,  &c. 

Our  authour  here  as  ufual  pays  no  regard  to  chronology.  Milo 
of  Croton  lived  long  after  the  Trojan  war.    Ma  lone. 

9  —  like  a  bourn,]  A  bown  is  a  boundary,  and  fometimes  a  rivulet 
dividing  one  place  from  another.    So,  in  K.  Lear,  Act  111.  fc.  vi ; 

"  Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Qefly,  to  me." 
See  the  note  on  this  palTage.  Steevens. 
«  Shall  I  call  ynu  father  ? 

Neft.  Ay,  my  gocd  fon.~\  In  the  folio  and  in  the  modern  editions 
Ajax  defires  to  give  the  title  of  father  to  Ulyfles  j  in  the  quarto,  more 
naturally,  to  Neftor.  Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  had  a  cuftom  prevalent  about  his  own  time,  in  his 
thoughts.  B.  Jonfon  had  many  who  called  themfelves  his  Jons,  S  t  e  e 

Dio. 
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Dio.  Be  rul'd  by  him,  lord  Ajax. 

Vlyjf.  There  is  no  tarrying  here  ;  the  hart  Achillas 
Keeps  thicket.    Pleafe  it  our  great  general 
To  call  together  all  his  ftate  of  war  ; 
Frefh  kings  are  come  to  Troy :  To-morrow, 
We  muft  with  all  our  main  of  power  ftand  faft : 
And  here's  a  lord, — come  knights  from  eaft  to  weft,- 
And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  ftiaJl  cope  the  beft. 

Agam.  Go  we  to  council.    Let  Achilles  fleep  : 
Light  boats  fail  fwift,  though  greater  hulks  draw  deep. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT    III.     SCENE  I. 

Troy.  A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace, 
Enter  Pandarus,  and  a  Servant. 

Pan.  Friend  !  you  !  pray  you,  a  word :  Do  not  you 
follow  the  young  lord  Paris  ? 

Serv.  Ay,  fir,  when  he  goes  before  me. 

Pan.  You  do  depend  upon  him,  I  mean  ? 

Ser<v.  Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 

Pan.  You  do  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman  ;  I  muft 
needs  praife  him. 

Seru.  The  lord  be  praifed! 

Pan.  You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Ser<v.  'Faith,  fir,  fuperficially. 

Pan.  Friend,  know  me  better ;  I  am  the  lord  Pandarus. 
Ser-v.  1  hope,  I  Ihall  know  your  honour  better*. 
Pan.  I  do  defire  it. 

Ser*v.  You  are  in  the  ftate  of  grace.      [Mufick  within. 
Pan.  Grace  !  not  fo,  friend  ;  honour  and  lordftiip  are 
my  titles : — What  mufick  is  this  ? 

Serv.  I  do  but  partly  know,  fir  ;  it  is  mufick  in  parts. 

*  I  hope,  I  pall  know  your  honour  better.]  The  fervant  means  to 
quibble.  He  hopes  that  Pandarus  will  become  a  better  man  than  he 
is  at  prefent.  In  his  next  fpeech  he  choofes  to  underftand  Pandarus  as 
if  he  had  faid  he  wi/hed  to  grow  better,  and  hence  the  fervant  affirms 
that  he  is  in  the  ftate  of  grace.  The  fecond  of  thefe  fpeeches  has  been 
pointed  in  the  late  editions,  as  if  he  had  afked,  of  what  rank  Pandarus 
was.  Malone. 

Vol.  V1H.  P  Pan. 
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Pan.  Know  you  the  muficians  ? 

Serv.  Wholly,  fir. 

Pan.  Who  play  they  to? 

Serv.  To  the  hearers,  fir. 

Pan.  At  whofe  pleafure,  friend? 

Ser<v.  At  mine,  fir,  and  theirs  that  love  mufick. 

Pan.  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

Serv.  Who  mail  I  command,  fir  ? 

Pan.  Friend,  we  underftand  not  one  another ;  I  am 
too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning :  At  whofe  requeft 
do  thefe  men  play  ? 

Serv.  That's  to't,  indeed,  fir:  Marry,  fir,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  Paris  my  lord,  who  is  there  in  perfon  ;  with  him* 
the  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty,  love's  in- 
viflble  foul z, — 

Pan.  Who,  my  coufin  Creflida  ? 

Ser*v.  No,  fir,  Helen  ;  Could  you  not  find  out  that  by 
her  attributes  r 

Pan.  It  mould  feem,  fellow,  that  thou  haft  not  feen  the 
lady  Creflida.  I  come  to  fpeak  with  Paris  from  the 
prince  Troilus :  I  will  make  a  complimcntal  aflault  upon 
him,  for  ray  bufinefs  feeths. 

Serv.  Sodden  bufinefs !  there's  a  ftew'd  phrafe,  indeed  ! 

Enter  Paris,  and  Helen,  attended* 

Pan.  Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this  fair 
company  !  fair  delires,  in  all  fair  meafure,  fairly  guid# 
them  !  — efpecially  to  you,  fair  queen  !  fair  thoughts  be 
your  fair  pillow ! 

Helen.  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words. 

Pan.  You  fpeak  your  fair  pleafure,  fweet  queen.— 
Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken  mufick. 

Par.  You  have  broke  it,  coufin  :  and,  by  my  life,  you 
ihali  make  it  whole  <:gain  ;  you  mall  piece  it  out  with, 
a  piece  of  your  performance  : — Nell,  he  is  full  of  har~ 
mony. 

Pan.  Truly,  lady,  no. 

*  —  lovers  invifiblc  foul,]  may  mean  the  foahflsve  inv:/ible  every 

where  clfe.  Johnson. 

Helen. 
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Helen.  O,  fir,— 

Pan.  Rude,  in  footh  ;  in  good  footh,  very  rude. 

Par.  Well  faid,  my  lord!  well,  you  fay  fo  in  fits5. 

Pan.  1  have  bufinefs  to  my  lord,  dear  queen : — My 
lord,  will  you  vouchfafe  me  a  word  ? 

Helen.  Nay,  this  fhall  not  hedge  us  out :  we'll  hear  you 
fing,  certainly. 

Pan.  Well,  fweet  queen,  you  are  pleafant  with  me.— 
But  (marry)  thus,  my  lord, — My  dear  lord,  and  moft 
^teemed  friend,  your  brother  Troilus — 

Helen.  My  lord  Pandarus ;  honey-fweet  lord, — 

Pan.  Go  to,  fweet  queen,  go  to : — commends  himfelf 
moll  affectionately  to  you. 

Helen.  You  mail  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody  ;  If  you 
do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head ! 

Pan.  Sweet  queen,  fweet  queen  ;  that's  a  fweet  queen, 
i'faith. 

Helen.  And  to  make  a  fweet  lady  fad,  is  a  four  offence. 

Pan.  Nay,  that  mall  not  ferve  your  turn ;  that  mail  it 
not,  in  truth,  la.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  fuch  words ;  no, 
no.' — And,  my  lord,  he  defires  you  4,  that,  if  the  king 
call  for  him  at  fupper,  you  will  make  his  excufe. 

Helen.  My  lord  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  What  fays  my  fweet  queen  ;  my  very  very  fweet 
queen  ? 

Par.  What  exploit's  in  hand  ?  where  fups  he  to-night  ? 

3  — /»fits.]  i.  e.  now  and  then,  by  fits  j  or  perhaps  a  quibble  is 
intended.  A  fit  was  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  fong,  fometimes  a  ftrain  in. 
mufick,  and  fometimes  a  meafure  in  dancing.  The  reader  will  find 
it  fufficiently  illuftrated  in  the  two  former  fenfes  by  Dr.  Percy,  in  the 
flrft  volume  of  his  Reliques  of  ancient  Englijb  Poetry  :  in  the  third  of 
thefe  fignifications  it  occurs  in  All  for  Money,  a  Morality,  by  T.  Lup- 
ton,  I578  : 

"  Satan.Upon  thefe  chearful  words  I  needs  muft  dance  a  fitted 

Steevins. 

*  And,  my  lord,  be  dejiretyou,—]  Here  I  think  the  fpeech  of  Pan- 
darus ftiould  begin,  and  the  reft  of  it  mould  be  added  fc»  that  of  Helen  j 
but  I  have  followed  the  copies.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Rowe  had  difpofed  thefe  fpeeches  in  this  manner.  Hanmer 
annexes  the  words  «  And  to  make  a  fweet  lady,"  &c.  to  the  preceding 
fpeech  of  Pandarus,  and  in  the  reft  follows  Rowe.  Malone. 

P  2  Helen. 
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Helen.  Nay,  but  my  lord, — 

Pan.  What  fays  my  fweet  queen? — My  coufin  will  fall 
out  with  you.    Yoajnull  not  know  where  he  fups5. 
Par.  rifTjtyniy  life>  with  my  difpofer  Creflida, 

5  Tou  muft  not  know  where  be  fups.~\  Thefc  words  are  In  the  quarto 
given  to  Helen ,  and  the  editor  of  the  folio  did  not  perceive  the  errour. 
In  like  mannerin  Act  II.  fc.i.  p.  185,  four  fpeeches  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent perfons  are  all  in  the  quarto  afligned  to  Ajax.  *<  Cob -loaf  ! 
He  would  pun  thee,"  &c.  and  in  the  laft  fceneof  the  fame  att,  word* 
that  evidently  belong  to  Neftor  are  given  to  Ajax,  [See  p.  207,  n.  4.3 
both  in  the  quarto  and  folio.  I  have  not  therefore  hefitated  to  add  the 
words,.  "  You  muft  not  know  where  he  fups,"  to  thefpeech  of  Pands- 
rus.  Mr.  Steevcns  propofes  to  affign  the  next  fpeech,  *«  I'll  lay  my 
life/1  &c.  to  Helen ,  inftead  of  Paris.  This  arrangement  appeared  to 
me  fo  plaufible,  that  I  had  once  regulated  the  text  accordingly.  But 
it  is  obfervable  that  through  the  whole  of  the  dialogue  Helen  ftcadily 
perfeveres  in  foliciting  Pandarus  to  fing  :  "  My  lord  Pandarus"— 
t(  Nay,  but  my  lord" — &c.  I  do  not  therefore  believe  that  Shak- 
fpeare  intended  (he  Ihould  join  in  the  prefent  inquiry.  Mr.  Mafon's 
objection  alfo  to  fuch  an  arrangement  is  very  weighty.  li  Pandarus,'* 
he  obferves,  •"  in  his  next  fpeech  but  one  clearly  addrefles  Paris,  and 
in  that  fpeech  he  calls  Creflida  his  difpofer.''''  In  what  fenfe,  how- 
ever, Paris  can  call  Creflida  his  difpojer,  I  am  altogether  ignorant. 
Mr.  Mafon  fuppefes  that  "  Paris  means  to  call  Creflida  his  governonr 
crdireftor,  as  it  appears  from  what  Helen  fays  afterwards  that  tbey 
bad  been  good  friends." 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  v/rott—defpifer.  What  Pandarus  fays  after- 
wards, that  "  Paris  and  Creflida  are  twain"  fupports  this  conjecture. 
.  I  do  not  believe  that  depofer  (a  reading  fuggefted  below)  was  our 
authour's  word  5  for  Creflida  had  not  depofed  Helen  in  the  affections 
of  Troilus.  A  fpeech  in  a  former  fcene  in  which  Pandarus  fays, 
Helen  loves  Troilus  more  than  Pane*  (which  is  infifted  on  by  an 
anonymous  Remarker,)  proves  nothing.  Had  he  faid  that  Troilus 
once  loved  Helen  better  than  Creflida,  and  afterwards  preferred  Creflida 
to  her,  the  cbfervation  might  deferve  fome  attention. 

The  words,—  Til  lay  my  life — are  omitted  in  the  folio.  The  words  — 
"  You  muft  net  know  where  he  fups,"  I  find  Sir  T.  Hanmer  had 
afligned  to  Pandarus.    Ma  lone. 

That  Creflida  wanted  to  feparatc  Paris  from  Helen,  or  that  the 
beauty  of  Creflida  had  any  power  over  Paris,  are  circumftances  not 
evident  from  the  play.  The  one  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Warburtona 
the  other  a  conjecture  by  the  author  of  The  Revifal.  By  giving,  how- 
ever, this  line,  Vll  lay  my  life,  with  my  difpofer  Crcjfida,  to  Helen,  and 
by  changing  the  word  difpofer  into  depofer,.  fame  meaning  may  be  ob- 
tained. She  addrefles  herfelf,  I  fuppofe,  to  Pandarus,  and,  by  her 
depofer,  mam — (he  who  thinks  her  beauty  (or,  whofe  beauty  you  fup- 
p"jfe)  to  be  fu  peri  or  to  mine.  Stsevsns* 

Pan. 
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Pan.  No,  no,  no  fuch  matter,  you  are  wide ;  come, 
your  difpofer  is  fick. 
Par.  Well,  I'll  make  excufe. 

Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.    Why  mould  you  fay— Cref- 
fida?  no,  your  poor  difpofer' s  lick. 
Par.  Ifpy6. 

Pan.  You  fpy !  what  do  you  fpy? — Come,  give  me  aa 
inftrument. — Now,  fweet  queen. 

Helen.  Why,  this  is  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  Avith  a  thing  you 
have,  fweet  queen. 

Helen.  She  mall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  not  my  lord 
Paris. 

Pan.  He  !  no,  fhe'll.none  of  him  ;  they  two  are  twain.' 
Helen.  Falling  in,  after  falling  out7,  may  make  them 
three. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  I'll  hear  no  more  of  this ;  I'll  fing 
you  a  fong  now. 

Helen.  Ay,  ay,  pr'ythee  now.  By  my  troth,  fweet  lord  s, 
thou  haft  a  fine  forehead. 

Pan.  Ay,  you  may,  you  may. 

Helen.  Let  thy  fong  be  love ;  this  love  will  undo  us  all. 
O,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid ! 

Pan.  Love  !  ay,  that  it  mail,  i'faith. 

Par.  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  but  lovet 

Pan.  In  good  troth,  it  begins  fo  : 

Love,  love,  nothing  but  love,  fiill  mors  ! 
For,  oh,  love's  bovj 
Shoots  buck  and  doe  : 
The  Jhaft  confounds9 
Not  that  it  vjounds  1 , 
But  tickles  fiill  the  fore. 

6  '  fpy*\  This  "  ^e  uf"al  exclamation  at  a  chUdim  game  called 
Hie, fpiet  bie.  Steevens. 

7  Falling  in,  after  falling  out,  Sec]  i.e.  The  reconciliation  and 
wanton  dalliance  of  two  lovers  after  a  quarrel,  may  produce  a  child, 
and  fo  make  three  of  two.  Tollet. 

b  — fweet  lord,]  In  the  quarto,  fweet  lad.  Johnson. 
9  The  [baft  confounds—]  To  confound,  it  ha<  already  been  obferv- 
ed,  formerly  meant  to  deftroy.  Malone. 
i  —  ebet  it  wound:,]  i.  c»  that  ivbicb  it  wounds.  Musgrave. 

P  3  Thefe 
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Thefe  lovers  cry — Oh  !  oh  !  they  die  f 
Yet  that  which  feems  the  wound  to  kill, 

Doth  turn  oh  !  oh  !  to  ha  !  ha  t  he  f 
So  dying  love  lives  ft  ill %  : 

Oh  !  oh  !  a  while,  hut  ha  !  ha  !  ha  f 

Oh  !  oh  f  groans  out  for  ha  !  ha  !  ha  f 

Hey  ho! 

Helen.  In  love,  i'faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the  nofe. 

Par.  He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love;  and  that  breeds 
hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begets  hot  thoughts,  and  hot 
thoughts  beget  hot  deeds,  and  hot  deeds  is  love. 

Pan.  Is  this  the  generation  of  love  ?  hot  blood,  hot 
thoughts,  and  hot  deeds  ?— Why,  they  are  vipers :  Is 
love  a  generation  of  vipers  ?  Sweet  lord,  who's  a-fteld 
to-day  ? 

Par.  Heftor,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Antenor,  and  all 
the  gallantry  of  Troy  :  I  would  fain  have  arm'd  to-day, 
but  my  Nell  would  not  have  it  fo.  How  chance  my  bro- 
ther Troilus  went  not  ? 

Helen.  He  hangs  the  lip  at  fomething  ; — you  know  all, 
lord  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Not  I,  honey-fweet  queen. — I  long  to  hear  how 
they  fped  to-day.— You'll  remember  your  brother's  ex- 
cufe  ? 

Par.  To  a  hair. 

Pan.  Farewel,  fweet  queen. 

Helen.  Commend  me  to  your  niece. 

Pan.  I  will,  fweet  queen.    [Exit.    A  Retreat  founded. 

Par.  They  are  come  from  field :  let  us  to  Priam's  hall, 
To  greet  the  warriors.    Sweet  Helen,  I  mult  woo  you 

a  Thefe  lovers  cry— Oh  !  ob  !  they  die  ! 

Yet  that  which  feems  the  wound  to  kill, 
Doth  turn  oh  !  oh  !  to  ha  !  ha  !  be  ! 

So  dying  tone  lives  fiill ;]  So,  in  our  authour's  Venus  ar.dAdor.it 

<<  For  I  have  heard,  it  [love]  is  a  life  in  death, 

"  Thztlaugbs  and  weeps,  and  all  but  in  a  breath  !"  Maloni. 

The  ivound  to  killmay  mean  the  wound  that  feems  mortal.  Johnson. 

The  wound  to  kill  is  the  killing  ivound*  Mason. 


To 
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To  help  unarm  our  Hector :  his  ftubborn  buckles, 
With  thefe  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touch'd, 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  edge  of  fteel, 
Or  force  of  Greekilh  iinews  ;  you  lhall  do  more 
Than  all  the  ifland  kings,  difarm  great  He&or. 

Helen,  'Twill  make  us  proud  to  be  his  fervant,  Paris: 
Yea,  what  he  lhall  receive  of  us  in  duty 
Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have  ; 
Yea,  over-lhines  ourfelf. 

Par.  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee.         [  Exeunt* 

SCENE  II. 

The  fame,    Pandarus'  Orchard. 

Enter  Pandarus,  and  a  Servant,  meeting. 

Pan.  How  now?  where's  thy  matter?  at  my  coufin 
Creflida's  ? 

Serv.  No,  fir  j  he  ftays  for  you  to  conduct  him  thither. 

Enter  Troilus« 

Pan.  O,  here  he  comes.— How  now,  how  now  ? 

Tro.  Sirrah,  walk  off.  [Exit  Servant. 

Pan.  Have  you  feen  my  coufin  ? 

Tro.  No,  Pandarus :  I  ftalk  about  her  door, 
Like  a  lirange  foul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftage.    O,  be  tnou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  fwift  tranfportance  to  thofe  fields, 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Propos'd  for  the  deferver !  O  gentle  Pandarus, 
From  Cupid's  moulder  pluck  his  painted  wings, 
And  fly  with  me  to  Creflid  i 

Pan.Walk  here  i'the  orchard,  I'll  bring  her  flraight. 

[Exit  Pandarus. 

Tro.  I  am  giddy ;  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  relifh  is  fo  fweet 
That  it  enchants  my  fenfe ;  What  will  it  be, 
When  that  the  watry  palate  taftes  indeed 

P  4  Love's 
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Love's  thrice-reputed  neftar?  death,  I  fear  me; 
Swooning  deftru&ion ;  or  fome  joy  too  fine, 
Too  fub tie-potent,  tun'd  too  lharp  3  in  fweetnefs, 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers : 
I  fear  it  much  ;  and  I  do  fear  befides, 
That  I  mall  lofe  diftindtion  in  my  joys ; 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying. 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  She's  making  her  ready,  fhe'll  come  ftraight : 
you  muft  be  witty  now.  She  does  fo  blufli,  and  fetches 
her  wind  fo  lhort,  as  if  lhe  were  fray'd  with  a  fprite  : 
I'll  fetch  her.  It  is  the  prettied  villain : — (he  fetches 
her  breath  as  fhort  as  a  new-ta'en  fparrow. 

[Exit  Pandarus. 

Tro,  Even  fuch  a  paflion  doth  embrace  my  bofom  ♦  : 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulfe  ; 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bellowing  lofe, 
Like  vafTalage  at  unawares  encount'ring 
The  eye  of  majeity s. 

Enter  Pandarus,  «»</Cressida. 

Pan,  Come,  come,  what  need  you  blulh  ?  fhame's  a 
baby. — Here  lhe  is  now  :  fwear  the  oaths  now  to  her, 
that  you  have  fwom  to  me. — What,  are  you  gone  again  ? 

3  —  tut? d  too  [harp — ]  So  the  quarto,  except  that  it  has  to  inllead 
of  too.    The  folio  reads— and  too  ftiarp.  Malone. 

4  Even  fucb  a  paflion  dotb  embrace  my  bojom :]  So,  in  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice : 

u   rath-embraced  defpair."  Malone. 

5  Like  vafjalage  at  unawares  encountering 

The  eye  of  majrjiy.]  Rowe  feems  to  have  imitated  this  pafiagc  in 
his  Ambitious  Stepmother,  Act  I  : 

"  —  Weil  may  th'  ignoble  herd 

"  Start,  if  with  heedlefs  fteps  they  unawares 

*{  Tread  on  the  lion's  walk  :  a  prince's  genius 

"  Awes  wkhfuperiorgreatnefs  all  beneath  him."  Ste evens. 

yoa 
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you  muft  be  watch'd  ere  you  be  made  tame6,  muft  you  ? 
Come  your  ways,  come  your  ways ;  an  you  draw  back- 
ward, we'll  put  you  i'the  fills7. — Why  do  you  not  fpeak 
to  her? — Come,  draw  this  curtain,  and  let's  fee  your 
pitture 8.  Alas  the  day,  how  loath  you  are  to  offend 
day-light  1  an  'twere  dark,  you'd  clofe  fooner.  So,  fo ; 
rub  on*  and  kifs  the  miftrefs 9.  How  jiow,  a  kifs  in  fee- 
farm  1 !  build  there,  carpenter ;  the  air  is  fweet.  Nay, 
you  fh all  fight  your  hearts  out,  ere  I  part  you.  The 

6  mm. you  muft  be  watch'd  ere  you  be  made  tamef]  Alluding  to  the 
manner  of  taming  hawks.    So,  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

««  .       to  ivatcb  her  as  we  watch  thefe  kites.''*    Ste evens. 
Hawks  were  tam'd  by  being  kept  from  jlecp,  and  thus  Pandarus 
means  that  Creflida  mould  be  tamed.  Malone. 

7  — V the  fills.]  That  is,  in  the  fliafts.  Fill  is  a  provincial  word 
ufed  in  fome  counties  for  thills,  the  fhafts  of  a  cart  or  waggon.  See 
Vol.111,  p.  28,  n.9. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  for  fills,  the  reading  of  the  firft  folio, 
fubftituted  files,  which  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  modern  editions. 
The  quarto  has  filles,  which  is  only  the  more  ancient  fpelling  of  fills. 
The  words  "  draw  backward1'  mew  that  the  original  is  the  true  read- 
ing. Malone. 

i  Come,  draw  this  curtain,  and  let*  s  fee  your  piEJure.']  It  fliould  feem 
from  thefe  words  that  Creflida,  like  Olivia  in  Twelfth  Night,  was  in- 
tended to  come  in  veil'd.  Patroclus  however  had  as  ufual  a  double 
meaning.  Malone. 

9  So,  fo  j  rub  on,  and  kifs  the  miftrefs.]  The  allufion  is  to  bowling. 
What  we  now  call  the  jack,  feems  in  Shakfpeare's  time  to  have  been 
termed  the  miftrefs.  A  bowl  that  kifTes  the  jack  or  miftrefs,  is  in 
the  moft  advantageous  fituation.  Rub  on  is  a  term  at  the  fame 
game.  So,  in  No  Wit  like  a  Woman's,  a  comedy,  by  Middleton, 
l657  : 

'«  ——So,  a  fair  riddance  j 

"  There's  three  rubs  gone ;  I've  a  clear  way  to  the  miftrefs** 
Again,  in  Decker's  Satiromaftix,  1602  : 

f  Mini.  Since  he  hath  hit  the  miftrefs  fo  often  in  the  fore-game, 
we'll  even  play  out  the  rubbers. 

tc  SirVaugb.  Play  out  your  rubbers  in  God's  name  j  by  Jefu  I'll 
never  bowl  in  your  alley/'  Malone. 

1  —  a  kifs  in  fee-farm  !]  is  a  kifs  of  a  duration  that  has  no  bounds  j 
a  fee-farm  being  a  grant  of  lands  in  fee,  that  is,  for  ever,  referving  a 
certain  rent.  Malone. 


faulcon 
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faulconas  the  tercel,  for  all  the  ducks  i'the  river*:  go 

to,  go  to. 

Tro.  You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  lady. 

Pan*  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds  :  but  fhe'll 
bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  if  lhe  call  your  activity  in 
queflion.  What,  billing  again  ?  here's— Iniuitnefs  where- 
of the  parties  interchangeably3—  Come  in,  come  in;  Til 
go  get  a  fire.  [to  Pandarus, 

Cre.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Tro.  O  Creflida,  how  often  have  I  winVd  me  thus  ? 

Cre*  WinVd,  my  lord  ? — The  gods  grant ! — O  my  lord! 

Tro.  What  mould  they  grant  ?  what  makes  this  pretty 

8  —  TbefauLen  as  the  tercel,  for  all  the  ducks  V  tb*  river  ]  Pan- 
darus means,  that  he'll  match  his  niece  againft  her  lover  for  any  bett. 
The  tercel  is  the  male  hawk  j  by  the  faulcon  we  generally  underftand 
the  female.  Theobald. 

The  meaning  is,  I  will  back  the  falcon  againft  the  tercel,  I  will 
wager  that  the  falcon  is  equal  to  the  tercel.  Mason. 
J  think  we  lhould  rather  read : 

M  at  the  tei  cel,—.  Tyrwhitt. 

In  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  CreJ/eide,  1.  iv.  410,  is  the  following  ftanza, 
from  which  Shakfpeare  may  have  caught  aglimpfeof  meaning,  though 
he  has  not  very  clearly  exprefied  it.    Pandarus  is  the  fpeaker : 
M  What  ?  God  forbid,  alway  that  eche  plefaunce 

"  In  o  thing  were,  and  in  non  othir  wight  J 
«  If  one  can  linge,  anothir  can  wel  daunce, 
**  If  this  begodely,  fhe  is  glad  and  light, 
<*  Aud  this  is  faire,  and  that  can  gode  aright  j 
**  Eche  for  his  vertue  holdin  is  full  dere, 
Both  berozcr  and  ju-  vert*** 
Again,  in  Fenton's,  Tragical  Diffoxrfes,  4to.  1567:   "  —  how  is 
that  pofliblc  to  make  a  froward  kite  a  forward  baivke  totbe  ryver 

Steevens. 

3  — tbepart'ies  interchangeably — ]  have  fet  their  hands  and  feals. 
So  afterwards :  "Goto,  a  bargain  made:  feal  it,  feal  it.**  Shak- 
fpeare appears  to  have  had  here  an  idea  in  his  thoughts  that  he  has 
often  ex prefs'd.    So,  in  Meafure  for  Meajure  : 

"  But  my  kijjes  bring  again, 

««  Seals  of  love,  but  feaTd  in  vain.'* 
Again,  in  his  Venus  and  Adon'n  : 

"  Pure  lips,  fweet  fea.'s  in  my  foft  lips  imprinted, 

«  What  bargains  may  I  make,  ftill  to  be  fealing  ?"  Malonz. 


abruption  ? 
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abruption?  What  too  curious  dreg  efpies  my  fweetlady 
in  the  fountain  of  our  love  ? 

Cre.  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears  Jiave  eyes 4. 

Tro.  Fears  make  devils  of  cherubins ;  they  never  fee 
truly. 

Cre.  Blind  fear,  that  feeing  reafon  leads,  finds  fafer 
footing  than  blind  reafon  Humbling  without  fear :  To 
fear  the  worft,  oft  cures  the  worft. 

7* ro.  O,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear :  in  all  Cupid's 
pageant  there  is  prefented  no  monfter. 

Cre.  Nor  nothing  monftrous  neither? 

^tro.  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings ;  when  we  vow 
to  weep  feas,  live  in  lire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tygers 5 ; 
thinking  it  harder  for  our  miftrefs  to  devife  impofition 
enough,  than  for  us  to  undergo  any  difficulty  impofed. 
This  is  the  monftruofity  in  love,  lady, — that  the  will  is 
infinite,  and  the  execution  confined;  that  the  defire  is 
boundlefs,  and  the  aft  a  Have  to  limit. 

Cre .  They  fay,  all  lovers  fwear  more  performance  than 
they  are  able,  and  yet  referve  an  ability  that  they  never 
perform ;  vowing  more  than  the  perfection  of  ten,  and 
difcharging  lefs  than  the  tenth  part  of  one.  They  that 
have  the  voice  of  lions,  and  the  aft  of  hares,  are  they 
not  monfters  ? 

Tro.  Are  there  fuch  ?  fuch  are  not  we:  Praife  us  as  we 
are  tailed,  allow  us  as  we  prove ;  our  head  lhall  go  bare, 
till  merit  crown  it6  :  no  perfection  in  reverfion  mall  have 
a  praife  in  prefent :  we  will  not  name  defert,  before  his 

.  +  —  \f  my  fears  have  eye:.]  The  old  copies  have— tears.  Corrected 
by  Mr.  Pope.  Maloxe. 

s  — iveep  feas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tygers ;]  Here  we  have, 
not  a  Trojan  prince  talking  to  his  miftrefs,  but  Orlando  Furiofo  vow. 
ing  that  he  will  endure  every  calamity  that  can  be  imagined}  boafting 
that  he  will  achieve  more  than  ever  knight  performed.    M alone. 

6  —  our  head  jh all  go  bare,  till  merit  crown  it ;]  I  cannot  forbear  to 
obferve,  that  the  quarto  reads  thus :  Our  head  pall  go  bare,  till  merit 
louer  part  no  affection  in  reverfion,  Sec.  Had  there  been  no  other 
copy,  how  could  this  have  been  corrected  ?  The  true  reading  is  in  the 

folio.  JtHNSON. 

birth  ; 
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birth;  and,  being  born,  his  addition  mall  be  humble7. 
Few  words  to  fair  faith :  Troilus  lhall  be  fuch  to  Cref- 
fid,  as  what  envy  can  fay  worft,  mall  be  a  mock  for  his 
truth 8 ;  and  what  truth  can  fpeak  trueft,  not  truer  than 

Troilus. 

Cre.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 
P-an.  What,  bluihing  ilill  ?  have  you  not  done  talking 
yet  ? 

Cre.  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  commit,  I  dedicate  to 
you. 

Pan.  I  thank  you  for  that ;  if  my  lord  get  a  boy  of 
you,  you'll  give  him  me:  Be  true  to  my  lord :  if  he 
flinch,  chide  me  for  it. 

Tro.  Ycu  know  now  your  hoftages ;  your  uncle's  word, 
and  my  firm  faith. 

Pan.  Nay,  I'll  give  my  word  for  her  too  ;  our  kindred, 
though  they  be  long  ere  they  are  woo'd,  they  are  con- 
ftant/being  won  :  they  are  burrs,  I  can  tell  you  ;  they'll 
Hick  where  they  are  thrown  9. 

Cre.  Boldnefs  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me  heart : — 
Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov'd  you  night  and  day, 
For  many  weary  months. 

y y-o.  Why  was  my  Creflid  then  fo  hard  to  win  ? 

Cre.  Hard  to  feem  won ;  but  I  was  won,  my  lord, 
With  the  firfl  glance  that  ever — Pardon  me;— 
If  I  confefs  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 
I  love  you  now ;  but  not,  till  now,  fo  much 

1  —  bis  addition  Jhall  be  bnmble.]  We  will  give  him  no  high  or 
pompous  titles.  Johnson. 
See  p.  208,  n.  8.  Malone. 

8  —  nvbat  envy  can  jay  ivorfi,  Jhall  be  a  mock  for  his  truth  j]  I.  e. 
{hall  be  only  a  mock  for  his  truth.  Even  malice  (for  fuch  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  envy)  mail  not  be  able  to  impeach  his  truth,  or  attack 
him  in  any  other  way  except  by  ridiculing  him  for  his  conftancy.— 
See  Vol.  VII.  p. 42,  n.  1,  and  p.  70,  n.  5.    M  alone. 

9  —  they'll  fiick  where  tbey  art  thrown.]  This  allufion  has  already 
occurred  in  Mtajure  for  Meafure  : 

«  Nay,  friar,  1  am  a  kind  of  burr,  I  ftull  flick."  Steivins. 

But 
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But  t  might  mafter  it : — in  faith,  I  lie ; 

My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown 

Too  headftrong  for  their  mother :  See,  we  fools  ! 

Why  have  I  blabb'd  ?  who  mall  be  true  to  us, 

When  we  are  fo  unfecret  to  ourfelves  ? 

But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  woo'd  you  not; 

And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wilh'd  myfelf  a  man ; 

Or,  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 

Of  fpeaking  firft.    Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongue; 

For,  in  this  rapture,  I  mall  furely  fpeak 

The  thing  I  mail  repent.    See,  fee,  your  lilence, 

Cunning  in  dumbnefs     from  my  weaknefs  draws 

My  very  foul  of  counfel :  Stop  mf  mouth. 

Tro.  And  mail,  albeit  fvveet  mufick  ifTues  thence. 

Pan.  Pretty,  i'faith. 

Cre.  My  lord,  I  do  befeech  you,  pardon  me  ; 
'Twas  not  my  purpofe,  thus  to  beg  a  kifs : 
I  am  amam'd  ; — O  heavens  I  what  have  I  done  ?— 
For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Tro.  Your  leave,  fweet  Creflid? 

Pan.  Leave  !  an  you  take  leave  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing,— 

Cre.  Pray  you,  content  you. 

Tro.  What  offends  you,  lady  ? 

Cre.  Sir,  mine  own  company. 

Tro .  You  cannot  Ihun  yourfelf. 

Cre.  Let  me  go  and  try  : 
I  have  a  kind  of  felf  refides  with  you1; 
But  an  unkind  felf,  that  itfelf  will  leave, 
To  be  another's  fool.    I  would  be  gone  : — 
Where  is  my  wit  r  I  know  not  what  I  fpeak3. 

1  Cunning  in  dumbnefs,"]  The  quarto  and  folio  read— -Coming  in 
dumbnefs.    The  emeridatioa  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.  Malone. 

1  /  have  a  kind  of  felf  refides  ivitb  you  j]  So,  in  our  author's  123d 
Sonnet : 

M  '    ■  ■-  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee, 
"  Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me."  Malone. 
3  — —  J  ivould  be  gone  ;— 

Where  is  my  uuit  ?  I  know  not  what  I  /peak]  Thus  the  quarto. 
The  folio  reads  : 

To  be  another's  fool.    Where  is  my  wit  ? 

1  would  be  gone.   1  fpeak  I  know  not  what.  Malon*. 

Tro. 
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y* ro.  Well  know  they  what  they  fpeak,  that  fpeak  fo 

wifely. 

Cre.  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  mew  more  craft  than  love  ; 
And  fell  fo  roundly  to  a  large  confefTion, 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts  :  But  you  are  wife; 
Or  elfe  you  love  not ;  For  to  be  wife,  and  love, 
Exceeds  man's  might4;  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 

Tro.  O,  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman, 

4  ■       But  you  are  wife, 

Or  elfe  you  love  not ;  for  to  be  -wife  and  Itrve, 
Exceeds  man":  might,  &c]  I  read  : 
■  but  ivcre  not  wife, 

Or  elfe  ive  love  not  j  to  be  wife  and  love, 
Exceeds  man's  might; — . 
Creffida,  in  return  to  the  praife  given  by  Troilus  to  her  wifflom,  re- 
plies :  **  That  lovers  are  never  wife ;  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  bring  love  and  wifdom  to  an  union.*'  Johnson. 
—  to  be  ivife  and  love. 

Exceeds  mans  might  jj  This  is  from  Spenfer,  Shepherd's  Cat. 
March  : 

i(  To  be  wife,  and  eke  to  love, 

"  Is  granted  fcarce  to  gods  above."  Tyrwhitt. 
•  The  thought  originally  belongs  to  Publius  Syrus,  among  whofe  fen- 
tences  we  find  this : 

Amare  et  fapere  vix  Deo  conceditur. 
Marfton,  in  the  Dutch  Courtesan,  1606,  has  the  fame  thought, 
and  the  line  is  printed  as  a  quotation  : 

"  But  raging  luft  my  fate  all  ftrong  doth  move  ; 

'*  The  gods  tbemfel-ves  cannot  be  wife  and  love,''* 
Creffida's  argument  is  certainly  inconfequential :  "But  you  are 
wife,  or  elfe  you  are  not  in  love  ;  for  no  one  who  is  in  love  can  be  wife." 
1  do  not,  however,  believe  there  is  any  corruption,  as  our  authour  fome- 
times  entangles  himfelf  in  inextricaLle  difficulties  of  this  kind.  One 
of  the  commentators  has  endeavoured  to  extort  fenfe  from  the  Word) 
as  they  ftand,  and  thinks  there  is  no  difficulty.  In  thefe  cafes  the 
fureft  way  to  prove  the  inaccuracy,  is,  to  omit  the  word  that  cuibar- 
ralles  the  fentencc.    Thus,  if,  for  a  moment,  we  read— 

 But  you  are  wife  ; 

Or  effe  you  love\  for  to  be  wife  and  love 

Exceeds  man's  might ;  &c. 
the  inference  is  clear,  by  the  omiffion  of  the  word  not  :  which  is 
not  a  word  of  fo  little  importance  that  a  fentence  mall  have  juft  the 
fame  meaning  whether  a  negative  is  contained  in  it  or  taken  from  it. 
But  for  alt  inaccuracies  of  this  kind  our  poet  himfeif  is  undoubtedly 
suifwerable. — Hanmer,  to  obtain  fome  fenfc,  arbitrarily  reads : 
AJign  you  love  not.  M/l10ne, 

4  (As, 
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(As,  if  it  can,  I  will  prefume  in  you,) 

To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love; 

To  keep  her  conftancy  in  plight  and  youth, 

Out-living  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind 

That  doth  renew  fwifter  than  blood  decays5 ! 

Or,  that  perfuafion  could  but  thus  convince  me,— 

That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 

Might  be  affronted  with  the  match  6  and  weight 

Of  fuch  a  winnow'd  purity  in  love; 

How  were  I  then  uplifted !  but,  alas, 

I  am  as  true  as  truth's  limplicity, 

And  fimpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth7. 

Cre.  In  that  I'll  war  with  you. 

T ro.  O  virtuous  fight, 
When  right  with  right  wars  who  mall  be  moil  right ! 
True  fwains  in  love  mail,  in  the  world  to  come, 
Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus :  when  their  rhymes, 
Full  of  proteft,  of  oath,  and  big  compare, 
Want  fimiles,  truth  tir'd  with  iteration8, — 
As  true  as  fteel9,  as  plantage  to  the  moon 

As 

5  —  fafter  than  blood  decays!]  Blood  in  Shakfpeare  frequently 
means  defire,  appetite.    Ma  lone. 

6  Might  be  affronted  ivitb  the  match—]  I  wi/h  ts  my  integrity 
might  be  met  and  matched  with  fuch  equality  and  force  of  pure  on- 
mingled  love."  Johnson. 

7  And  fimpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth,]  This  is  fine  ;  and  means, 
*f  Ere  truth,  to  defend  itfelf  againft  deceit  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  had,  out  of  necefiity,  learned  wordly  policy."  Warburton. 

8  True  fwains  in  love  fhall,  in  the  world  to  come, 
Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus  :  ivhen  their  rhymes. 
Full  of  proteft,  of  oath-,  and  big  compare, 

Want  fimiles,  truth  tir'd  with  iteration,—]  The  metre,  as  well 
as  the  fenfe,  of  the  laft  verfe  will  be  improved,  I  think,  by  reading : 

Want  fimiles  of  truth,  tir'd  ivitb  iteration,  — . 
So,  a  little  lower  in  the  fame  fpeech  : 

Yet  after  all  companions  of  truth.  Tyrwhitt. 
This  is  a  very  probable  conjecture.    Truth  at  prefent  has  no  verb  to 
which  it  can  relate.  Malonr. 

9  As  true  as  fteel,]  As  true  as  fteel  is  an  ancient  proverbial  fimile. 
I  find  it  in  Lydgate's  Troy  Book,  where  he  fpeaks  of  Troilus,  1.  ii. 
«h.  16. 

"  Thereto  in  leve  trtwt  at  any  fitltS*  Stskysns. 

$firr»urt 
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As  fun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 

As  iron  to  adamant  z,  as  earth  to  the  center,— 

Yet,  after  all  comparifons  of  truth, 

As  truth's  authentick  author  to  be  cited3, 

As  true  as  Troilus  fhall  crown  up  the  verfe, 

And  fanclify  the  numbers. 

Cre.  Prophet  may  you  be ! 
If  I  be  falfe,  or  fwerve  a  hair  from  truth, 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itfelf, 
When  water-drops  have  worn  the  flones  of  Troy, 

Mirrours  formerly  being  made  of  fteel,  I  once  thought  the  meaning 
might  be,  u  as  true  as  the  mirour,  which  faithfully  exhibits  every  image 
that  is  prefented  before  it."  Bat  I  now  think  with  Mr.  Steevens  that  As 
true  as  fieel  was  merely  a  proverbial  expreflion,  without  any  fuch  allu- 
fion.  A  paflage  in  an  old  piece  entitled  'The  Pleafures  of  Poetry,  no 
date,  but  printed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  will  admit  either 
interpretation  : 

"  Behold  in  her  the  lively  glalTe, 

««  The  pattern,  true  as  fleet."  Malone. 
*  _  as  plantage  to  the  moon,]  Alluding  to  the  common  opinion  of 
the  inflMence  the  moon  has  over  what  is  planted  or  fjwn,  which  was 
therefore  done  in  the  increafe : 

"  Rite  Latonce  puerum  canentes, 

M  Rite  crefcentem  face  nocYilucam, 

<<  Profperam  frugum, — .*'  Hor.  lib.  iv.  od.  6.  Warburton. 

From  a  book  entitled  The  profitable  Art  of  Gardenings  &c.  by  Tho. 
Hill,  Londoner,  the  third  edition,  printed  in  1579,  I  learn,  that  nei- 
ther fowing,  planting,  nor  grafting,  were  ever  undertaken  without  a 
fcrupulous  attention  to  the  increafe  or  waning  of  the  moon.  Dryden 
does  not  appear  to  have  understood  the  paflage,  and  has  therefore  al- 
tered it  thus : 

As  true  as  flowing  tides  are  to  the  moon,  Steevens. 

As  true — as  plantage  to  the  mcon,]  This  may  be  fully  illuftrated  by  a 
quotation  from  Scott's  D  ij 'coverie  of  Witchcraft :  "The  poore  hufband- 
man  perceiveth  that  the  increafe  of  the  mcone  maketh  plants  frutefull  : 
fo  as  in  the  full  mcone  they  are  in  the  beft  ftrength  ;  decaieing  in  the 
wane  ;  and  in  the  conjuntTion  do  utterlie  wither  and  vade."  Farmer* 

2-  As  iron  to  adamant, — "J  So,  in  Greene's  Tu  S^uoquej  1614: 
"  As  true  to  thee  as  fie  el  to  adamant.'    Ma  lone. 

1  As  truth's  authentick  author  to  be  citedt~\  Troilus  mail  crown 
the  verfe,  as  a  man  to  be  cited  as  the  authentick  author  of  truth  j  as  one 
whofe  proteftations  were  true  to  a  proverb.  Johnson. 


And 
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And  blind  oblivion  fwallow'd  cities  up4, 

And  mighty  ftates  chara&erlefs  are  grated 

To  dully  nothing ;  yet  let  memory, 

From  falfe  to  faife,  among  falfe  maids  in  love, 

Upbraid  my  falfehood  !  when  they  have  faid — as  falfe 

As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  fandy  earth, 

As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf, 

Pard  to  the  hind,  or  itep-dame  to  her  fon  ; 

Yea,  let  them  fay,  to  Hick  the  heart  of  fallhood, 

As  falfe  as  Cremd. 

Pan.  Go  to,  a  bargain  made  :  feal  it,  feal  it ;  I'll  be 
the  witnefs. — Here  I  hold  your  hand ;  here,  my  coufin's. 
If  ever  you  prove  falfe  one  to  another,  fince  I  have  taken 
fuch  pains  to  bring  you  together,  let  all  pitiful  goers- 
between  be  call'd  to  the  world's  end  after  my  name,  call 
them  all — Pandars;  let  all  conftant  men5  be  Troilufes, 

all 

4  And  blind  oblivion  fwallow'd  cities  «/>,]  So,  in  K.  Richard  III. 
quarto,  1598  : 

"  And  aimoft  flioulder'd  In  this  fivalloioing  gulph 

M  Of  blind  forgetfulnefs  and  dark  oblivion"  Malone. 

5  —  let  all  conltant  men— ]  Though  Hanmer's  emendation  \incon- 
flant\  be  plaufibls,  I  believe  Shakfpeare  wrote  conjlant.  He  feems  to 
have  been  lefs  attentive  to  make  Pandar  talk  confequentially,  than  to 
account  for  the  ideas  atluaily  annexed  to  the  three  names.  Now  it  is 
certain,  that,  in  his  time,  a  Troilus  was  as  clear  an  exprefiion  for  a 
conjlant  lover,  as  a  CreJJida  and  a  Pandar  were  for  a  jilt  and  a  pimp. 

Tyrwhitt. 

I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  and  am  happy  to  have  his  opi- 
nion in  fupport  of  the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  from  which,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  we  ought  not  to  deviate,  except  in  cafes  of  extreme 
necefiky.     Of  the  afiertion  in  the  latter  part  of  his  note  relative  to  the 
constancy  of  Troilus  various  proofs  are  furnifhed  by  our  old  poets.  So, 
in  A  Gorgeous  Gallery  of  gallant  inventions,  &c.  4-to.  1578  : 
"  But  if  thou  me  forfake, 
"  As  Creflid  that  forgot 
**  True  Troilus,  her  make,"  &c. 
Again,  ibid : 

"  As  Troilus''  truth  fliall  be  my  fhield, 

*'  To  kepe  my  pen  from  blame, 
«  So  Creffid's  crafte  ihall  kepe  the  field, 
"  For  to  refound  thymame." 
Mr.  Mafon  objects,  that  conjlant  cannot  be  the  true  reading,  becaufe 
Vol..  VIII.  Pandar** 
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all  falfe  women  Creffids,  and  all  brokers-betweea  Pan- 

dars  !  fay,  amen. 
Tro.  Amen. 
Cre.  Amen. 

Pan.  Amen.    Whereupon  I 'Will  (hew  you  a  chamber 
and  a  bed6,  which  bed,  becaufe  it  mail  not  fpeak  of 
your  pretty  encounters,  prefs  it  to  death :  away. 
And  Cupid  grant  all  tongue-ty'd  maidens  here, 
Bed,  chamber,  Pandar  to  provide  this  geer  1  \Extunt* 

SCENE  III. 

The  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Diomedes,  Nestor, 
Ajax,  Menelaus,  WCalchas. 

Cal.  Now,  princes,  for  the  fervice  I  have  done"  you, 
The  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  aloud 

Pandarus  has  already  fuppofed  that  they  fhould  both  prove  falfe  to  each 
other,  and  it  would  therefore  be  abfurd  for  bim  to  fay  that  Troilus 
Ihould  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  confiancy.  But  to  this  the  anfwer 
is,  that  Shakfpeare  himfelf  knew  what  the  event  of  the  ftoxy  was, 
and  who  the  perfon  was  that  did  prove  falfe  ;  that  many  exprefiions 
in  his  plays  have  dropped  from  him  in  confequence  of  that  knowledge 
that  are  improper  in  the  mouth  of  the  fpeaker  ;  and  that  in  his  licen- 
tious mode  of  writing,  the  words,  *'  if  ever  you  prove  falfe  one  to  an» 
other,"  may  mean,  not,  if  you  both  prove  falfe,  but,  if  it  fbould  Lap- 
pen  that  any  fal/hood  or  breach  of  fait  b  fhould  dif unite  you  tvbo  are  nvw 
thus  attached  to  each  other.  This  might  and  did  happen,  by  one  of  the 
parties  proving  falfe,  and  breaking  her  engagement. 

The  modern  editions  read—if  ever  you  prove  falfe  to  one  another ; 
but  the  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  quarto  and  folio,  and  wag 
the  phrafeology  of  Shakfpeare 's  age.    Ma  l  on  e. 

It  is  clearly  the  intention  of  the  poet  that  this  imprecation  mould 
be  fuch  a  one  as  was  verified  by  the  event,  as  it  is  in  part  to  this  very 
day.  But  neither  was  Troilus  ever  ufed  to  denote  an  inconfiant  lover, 
nor,  if  we  believe  the  ftory,  did  he  ever  deferve  the  character,  as 
both  the  others  did  in  truth  deferve  th3t  ihame  here  imprecated  upon 
them.  Befides,  Pandarus  feems  to  adjuft  his  imprecation  to  thofe  of 
the  other  two  preceding,  juft  as  they  dropped  from  their  lips  ;  as  falfe 
as  CreJJid,  and  confequently  as  trut (or  as  confiant)  asTroilus.  Heath. 

6  —and  a  bed—]  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  old  copy,  but  what 
follows  ihew*  that  they  were  inadvertently  omitted,  Malom. 

To 
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To  call  for  recompence.    Appear  it  to  your  mind, 

That,  through  the  fight  I  bear  in  things,  to  Jove 

I  have  abandon'd  Troy,  left  my  poffeiTion, 

Incurr'd  a  traitor's  name;  expos'd  myfelf, 

From  certain  and  poffeft  conveniences, 

To  doubtful  fortunes ;  fequeft'ring  from  me  all 

That  time,  acquaintance,  cuftom,  and  condition, 

Made  tame  and  moft  familiar  to  my  nature  ; 

And  here,  to  do  you  fervice,  am  become 

As  new  into  the  world7,  ftrange,  unacquainted: 

I  do 

7  — .  through  the  fight  I  bear  in  things,  to  Jove 
I  have  abandon  d  'Troy,  left  my  poj) effion y 
Incurr'd  a  traitor's  name  ;  expos  d  tnyfclfy 
From  certain  and pojfejl  conveniences. 
And  here,  to  do  you  fervice,  am  become 

As  neio  into  the  'world,'—  ]  In  p.  149,  n.  3,  an  account  has  been 
given  of  the  motives  which  induced  Calchas  to  abandon  Troy.  The 
Jervices  to'jwhich  he  alludes,  a  fhort  quotation  from  Lycgate  will  fuffi- 
ciently  explain.    Aunciert  Hfi.  6sc.  1 555, 

M  He  entred  into  the  oratorye, — 

(i  And  befily  gan  to  knele  and  praye, 

"  And  his  things  devoutly  for  to  faye, 

"  And  to  the  god  crye  and  call  full  ftronge  J 

<f  And  for  Apollo  would  not  tho  prolonge, 

<e  Sodaynly  his  anfwere  gan  attame, 

<c  And  fayd  Calchas  twies  by  his  name; 

H  Be  right  well  'ware  thou  ne  tourne  agayne 

*•'  Ta  Troy  towne,  for  that  were  but  in  vayne, 

<£  For  finally  lerne  this  thynge  of  me, 

<c  In  ftiorte  tyme  it  lhali  deftroyed  be  : 

te  This  is  in  footh,  whych  may  not  be  denied. 

"  Wherefore  I  will  that  thou  be  alyed 

"  With  the  Greekes,  and  with  Achilles  go 

t{  To  them  anone  3  my  will  is,  it  be  fo  :— 

<«  For  thou  to  them  frail  be  necejary, 

<(  In  counseling  and  in  giving  rede, 

"  And  be  right  helping  to  their  good  fpede.%* 
Mr.  Theobald  thinks  ititrange  that  Calchas  fhould  claim  any  merit 
from  having  joined  the  Greeks,  after  he  had  faid  that  he  knew  his 
country  was  undone  ;  but  there  is  no  inconfiftency :  he  had  left,  from 
whatever  caufe,  what  was  dear  to  him,  his  country,  friends,  chil- 
dren, &c.  and,  having  joined  and  ferved  the  Greeks,  was  entitled  to 
protection  and  reward. 

On  the  phrafe— As  new  into  the  world,  (for  fo  the  old  copy  reads,)  I 
aiuil  obferve,  that  it  appears  from  a  great  number  of  pafiages  in  our 
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I  do  befeech  you,  as  in  way  of  tafte, 

To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit, 

Out  of  thofe  many  regifter'd  in  promife, 

Which,  you  fay,  live  to  come  in  my  behalf. 

Jgam.  What  would'ft  thou  of  us,  Trojan?  make  de- 
mand. 

Cal.  You  have  a  Trojan  prifoner,  call'd  Antenor, 
Yefterday  took  ;  Troy  holds  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  you  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore) 
Defir'd  my  Creflid  in  right  great  exchange, 
Whom  Troy  hath  ftill  deny'd  :  Eat  this  Antenor, 
I  know,  is  fuch  a  wreft  in  their  affairs  *, 

That 

old  writers,  the  word  into  was  formerly  often  ufcd  in  the  fenfe  of  ur.t», 
as  it  evidently  is  here.  In  proof  of  this  aflertion,  the  following  paf- 
i'aues  may  be  adduced  : 

"  It  was  a  pretty  part  in  the  old  church-playes  when  the  nimble 
Vice  would  /kip  up  nimbly  like  a  jackanapes  into  the  devil's  necke, 
*nd  ride  the  devil  a  courfe."  Harfnet  s  Declaration  of  Pofijh  Impof- 
tures,  4-to,  1602. 

Again,  in  a  letter  written  by  J.  Pafton,  July  S,  1468;  Pajicn  Let- 
ters, v  oL  II.  p.  5.  44  —  and  they  that  have  jufted  with  him  into  this 
day,  have  been  as  richly  befeen,"  Sec. 

Again,  in  Laneham's  Account  of  the  Entertainment  at  Keveltvortb, 
in  1575  :  "  —  what  time  it  pleafed  her  to  ryde  forth  into  the  chafe, 
to  hunt  the  hart  of  fors  j  which  found,  anon,*'  &c. 

Again,  in  Daniel's  Civil  Warres,  B.1V.  St.  72,  edit.  1602. 
"  She  doth  confpire  to  have  him  made  away,— 
"  Thruft  thereinto  not  only  with  her  pride, 
**  But  by  her  father's  counfell  and  confent." 
Again,  in  our  authour's  AWi  Well  that  ends  well : 
"  -  I'll  ftay  at  home, 

*'  And  pray  God's  blefling  into  thy  attempt."  Malonz. 

—  through  the  fight  I  bear  in  things,  to  Jove — j  This  paiTage  in  all 
the  modern  editions  is  filently  depraved,  and  printed  thus  : 

through  the  figbt  I  bear  in  things  to  come. 
The  word  is  fo  printed  that  nothing  but  the  fenfe  can  determine  whe- 
ther it  be  love  or  Jove.    I  believe  that  the  editors  read  it  as  love',  and 
therefore  made  the  alteration  to  obtain  fome  meaning.  Johnson. 

—  to  love,  might  mean — to  the  conferences  of  Paris's  love  for 
Helen.  Steevens. 

*  —  fuch  a  wreft  in  their  affairs,]  According  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  who 
quotes  this  line  in  his  Dictionary,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  lofs  of 
Antenor  is  fuch  a  violent  diflortion  of  their  affairs,  &c.  But  as  in  a 
former  feene  we  had  o'er-rejled  for  0 'er-wreftvd,  fo  here  I  ftrongly 
fufpeft  ivrcfi  has  been  printed  inftead  of  t'efi,    Antenor  ii  fuch  a  Jlay 

or 
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That  their  negotiations  all  muft  flack, 
Wanting  his  manage ;  and  they  will  almoft 
Give  us  a  prince  of  blood,  a  fon  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him :  let  him  be  fent,  great  princes, 
And  he  mall  buy  my  daughter ;  and  her  prefence 
Shall  quite  ftrike  off  all  fervice  I  have  done, 
In  moft  accepted  pain8. 

Agam.  Let  Diomedes  bear  him, 
And  bring  us  Creflid  hither ;  Calchas  (hall  have 
What  he  requefts  of  us. — Good  Diomed, 
Furnifli  you  fairly  for  this  interchange  : 
Withal,  bring  word — if  Hector  will  to-morrow 
Be  anfwer'd  in  his  challenge  ;  Ajax  is  ready. 

Dio.  This  (hall  I  undertake  ;  and  'tis  a  burden 
Which  I  am  proud  to  bear.      [Exeunt  Diom.  WC.u. 

Enter  Achilles,  and  Patroclus,  before  their  tent, 

Vlyjf.  Achilles  ftands  i'the  entrance  of  his  tent  :— 
Pleafe  it  our  general  to  pafs  itrangely  by  him,1 
As  if  he  were  forgot ; — and,  princes  all, 
Lay  negligent  and  loofe  regard  upon  him  : — 
I  will  come  laft  :  'Tis  like,  he'll  quellion  me, 
Why  fuch  unplaufive  eyes  are  bent,  why  turn'd  on  him  : 
If  fo,  I  have  derifion  med'cinable, 
To  ufe  between  your  Itrangenefs  and  his  pride, 
Which  his  own  will  fliall  have  defire  to  drink ; 
It  may  do  good  :  pride  hath  no  other  glafs 
To  mew  itlelf,  but  pride  ;  for  fupple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

or  fupport  of  their  affairs,  &c.  All  the  ancient  Engli/h  mufkets  had 
rejis  by  which  they  were  fupported.  The  fubfequent  words — wanting 
his  wztf/jflg-e-F-appear  to  me  to  confirm  the  emendation.  To  fay  that 
Antenor  bimfelf  (for  fo  the  paifage  runs,  not,  the  lofs  of  Antenor,)  is 
a  violent  distortion  of  the  Trojan  negotiations,  is  little  better  than 
nonfenfe.    Ma  lone. 

8  In  m'ofi  accepted  pain.]  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  and  Dr.  Warburton  after 
him,  read — In  tnoft  accepted  pay.  They  do  not  feem  to  underftand 
the  conftruclion  of  the  paflage.  Her  prefence,  fays  Calchas,  pall  Jirike 
ijf,  or  recompence,  the  fervice  I  have  done,  even  in  thofe  labours  which 
were  mojl  accepted.  Johnson. 

Q^3  Agam* 
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Agam.  We'll  execute  your  purpofe,  and  put  on 
A  form  of  ftrangenefs  as  we  pafs  along  ; — 
So  do  each  lord  ;  and  either  greet  him  not, 
Or  elfe  difdainfully,  which  (hall  (hake  him  more 
Than  if  not  look'd  on.    1  will  lead  the  way. 

Achil.  What,  comes  the  general  to  fpeak  with  me  ? 
You  know  my  mind,  I'll  fight  no  more  'gainftTroy. 

Agam.  What  fays  Achilles?  would  he  aught  with  us? 

Nefi.  Would  you,  my  lord,  aught  with  the  general  ? 

Achil.  No. 

Neft.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Agam.  The  better.  [Exeunt  Agam.  aWNest. 

Achil .  Good  day,  good  day. 

Men.  How  do  you  ?  how  do  you ?  [Exit  Men. 

Achil.  What,  does  the  cuckold  fcorn  me  ? 

Ajax.  How  now,  Patroclus  ? 

Achil.  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Ha? 

Achil.  Good  morrow. 

Ajax.  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too.  [Exit  Ajax. 

Achil.  What  mean  thefe  fellows?   know  they  not 
Achilles  ? 

Patr.  They  pafs  by  ftrangely  :  they  were  us'd  to  bend, 
To  fend  their  fmiles  before  them  to  Achilles ; 
To  come  as  humbly,  as  they  us'd  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

Achil.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late? 
'Tis  certain,  Greatnefs,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune, 
Muft  fall  out  with  men  too  :  What  the  declin'd  is, 
He  mail  as  foon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall:  for  men,  like  butterflies, 
Shew  not  their  mealy  wings,  but  to  the  fummer ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  limply  man, 
Hath  any  honour;  but  honour9  for  thole  honours 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  and  favour, 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit : 


9  — but  honour — ]  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads— but  ho- 
noured. Malone. 

4  Which 
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Which  when  they  fall,  as  being  flippery  ftanders, 

The  love  that  lean'd  on  them  as  flippery  too, 

Do  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 

Die  in  the  fall.    But  'tis  not  fo  with  me : 

Fortune  and  I  are  friends ;  I  do  enjoy 

At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  poflefs, 

Save  thefe  men's  looks ;  who  do,  methinks,  find  out 

Something  not  worth  in  me  fuch  rich  beholding 

As  they  have  often  given.    Here  is  Ulyfies ; 

I'll  interrupt  his  reading. — How  now,  Ulyffes  ? 

Viyff,  Now,  great  Thetis'  fon  ? 

Acbil.  What  are  you  reading  \ 

Vlyff,  A  itrange  fellow  here 
Writes  me,  That  man — how  dearly  ever  parted1, 
How  much  in  having,  or  without,  or  in, — 
Cannot  make  boaft  to  have  that  which  he  hath, 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection  ; 
As  when  his  virtues  ftiining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  firit  giver. 

AchiL  This  is  not  ftrange,  UlylTes. 
The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face, 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itfelf 
To  others'  eyes :  nor  doth  the  eye  itfelf 2 
(That  moft  pure  fpirit  of  fenfe)  behold  itfelf  ?, 
Not  going  from  itfelf ;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 

1  —  how  dearly  ever  parted,]  However  excellently  endowed,  with 
however  dear  or  precious  parts  enriched  or  adorned.  Johnson. 
So,  in  a  fubfequent  paflage  : 

M  — —  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 
t{  (Though  in  and  of  him  there  is  much  confining,) 
<*  Till  he  communicate  h\s  parts  toothers." 
Ben  Jonfon  has  ufed  the  word  parted  in  the  fame  manner)  in  the 
Dramatis  Perfonaoi  Every  Man  out  of  bis  Humour:  ««  M  acilcn  t£} 
a  man  vtt\l-parted,  a  fufficient  fcholar,1'  &c.    Ma  lone. 
a  —  nor  dot b  the  eye  itfelf ',  &c]  So,  in  Julius  Cesfar  : 
(t  No,  Cafiius  ;  for  the  eye  fees  not  itfelf, 
u  But  by  reflection,  by  fome  other  things."  Steivens, 
3  To  others'  eyes  :  — 

That  moft  pure  fpirit,  &c]  Thefe  two  lines  arc  totally  omitted  in 
all  the  editions  but  the  firft  quarto.  Pops. 

Q^4  Saluter 
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Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form. 

For  fpeculation  turns  not  to  itfelf 4, 

Till  it  hath  travelPd,  and  is  marry'd  there 

Where  it  may  fee  itfelf :  this  is  not  Itrange  at  all. 

Uly([.  I  do  not  ltrain  at  the  pofition, 
It  is  familiar  ;  but  at  the  author's  drift: 
Who,  in  his  circumftance  5,  exprefsly  proves — 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 
(Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  confiding,) 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others : 
Nor  doth  he  of  himfelf  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applaufe 
Where  they  are  extended  ;  which,  like  *  an  arch,  rever- 
berates 

The  voice  again  ;  or  like  a  gate  of  fteel 
Fronting  the  fun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat.    1  was  much  rapt  in  this ; 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax6. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there  !  a  very  horfe  ; 
That  has  he  knows  not  what.    Nature,  what  things 
there  are, 

Moft  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  ufe  ! 
What  things  again  moft  dear  in  the  efteem, 
And  poor  in  worth  !  Now  (hall  we  fee  to-morrow, 
An  aft  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renown'd7.    O  heavens,  what  fome  men  do, 

4  For  fpeculation  turns  not,  &c]  Speculation  has  here  the  fame 
meaning  as  in  Macbeth: 

<c  Thou  haft  no  fpeculation  in  thofe  eyes 
**  Which  thou  doft  glare  with."    Ma  lone. 
?  —  zw  bis  circumjiance,]  In  the  detail  or  circumduction  of  his  ar- 
gument. Johnson. 

*  —  which,  like — ]  Old  Copies— who,  like —  Corrected  by  Mr. 
Rowe.     M  ALONE. 

6  Tbe  unknown  Ajax.]  Ajax,  who  has  abilities  which  were  never 
brought  into  view  or  ufe.  Johnson. 

7  —  Now  Jhall  iv e  fee  to-morrow, 

An  acl  that  very  chance  dotb  tbroiv  upon  him, 

Ajax  renoivnd.~\  I  once  thought  that  we  ought  to  read  renown* 
But  by  confidering  the  middle  line  as  parenthetical,  the  pafl2ge  is  fuffi- 
ciently  clear.  Malone. 

While 
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While  fome  men  leave  to  do ! 

How  feme  men  creep  in  fkittifh  fortune's  hall5, 

Whiles  others  play  the  ideots  in  her  eyes ! 

How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride, 

While  pride  is  failing  in  his  wantonnefs9! 

To  fee  thefe  Grecian  lords  ! — why,  even  already 

They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  moulder ; 

As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breaft, 

And  great  Troy  fhrieking  *. 

AchiL  I  do  believe  it :  for  they  pafs'd  by  me, 
As  mifers  do  by  beggars ;  neither  gave  to  me 
Good  word,  nor  look  :  What,  are  my  deeds  forgot  ? 

Ulyjf.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  tor  oblivion, 
A  great-fiz'd  monfterof  ingratitudes : 
Thofe  fcraps  are  good  deeds  pall ;  which  are  devour'd. 
As  fall  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  loon 
As  done  :  Perfeverance,  dear  my  lord, 
Keeps  honour  bright :  To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  faihion,  like  a  rufty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.    Take  the  inftant  way ; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  ftrait  To  narrow, 

8  Hoiv  fome  men  creep  in  fkittifh  fortune's  ball,~\  To  creep  is  to  heep 
vut  of  fight  from  whatever  motive.  Some  men  keep  out  of  notice  in  the 
ball  of  fortune  t  while  others,  though  they  but  p  lay  the  ideott  are  al- 
ways in  her  eye,  in  the  way  of  d/ftinclion.  Johnson. 

I  cannot  think  that  creep,  ufed  without  any  explanatory  word,  can 
mean  to  keep  out  of  fight.  While  fome  men,  fays  Ulylfes,  remain 
tamely  inacli-ve  in  fortune's  hall,  without  any  effort  to  excite  her  at- 
tention, others,  &c.    Such,  I  think,  is  the  meaning.  Malone. 

9  While  pride  is  farting  in  his  ivantonnefs  !]  I  have  preferred  fajling, 
the  reading  of  the  quarto,  to  feafling,  which  we  find  in  the  folio,  not 
only  becaufe  the  quarto  copies  are  in  general  preferable  to  the  folio, 
but  becaufe  the  original  reading  furniflies  that  kind  of  antithesis  of 
which  our  poet  was  fo  fond.  One  man  eats,  while  another  fafts. 
Achilles  is  he  who  fafts;  who  capricioufly  abftains  from  thofe  active 
exertions  which  would  furnifh  new  food  for  his  pride.  Dr.  Johnfon 
thinks  either  word  may  bear  a  good  fenfe.  Malone. 

*  And  great  Troy  Ihrieking.J  Thus  the  quarto.  The  fol'o  has,  lefs 
poetically,— forinking*  Malone. 

1  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  ivallet  at  his  lack,~\  This  fpeech  is  printed 
in  all  the  modern  editions  with  fuch  deviations  from  the  old  copy,  as 
exceed  the  lawful  power  of  an  editor,  Johnson. 

Where 
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Where  one  but  goes  abreaft  :  keep  then  the  path ; 

For  emulation  hath  a  thoufand  fons, 
That  one  by  one  purfue  ;  If  you  give  way, 
Or  hedge  afide  from  the  direct  forthright, 
Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rum  by, 
And  leave  you  hindmoft  ; — 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horfe  fallen  in  firft  rank, 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear", 
O'er  run  and  trampled  on  J :  Then  what  they  do  in  pre- 
fent, 

Though  lefs  than  yours  in  paft,  muft  o'er-top  yours : 

For  time  is  like  a  fafhionable  hoft, 

That  flightly  makes  his  parting  gueft  by  the  hand  ; 

And  with  his  arms  out-ftretch'd,  as  he  would  fly, 

Grafps-in  the  comer:  Welcome  ever  fmiles4, 

And  farewel  goes  out  fighing.    O,  let  not  virtue  feek 

Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ;  for  beauty,  wit5, 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  defert  in  fervice, 

Love,  friendmip,  charity,  are  fubjedts  all 

To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 

That  all,  with  one  concent,  praife  new-born  gawds, 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  paft ; 

z  — to  the  abjtEl  rear,]  So  Hanmer.  All  the  editors  before  him 
read — to  the  abjetl,  near.  Johnson. 

3  O'er  run,  &c]  The  quarto  wholly  omits  the  fimile  of  the  horfe, 
and  reads  thus : 

And  leave  you  hindmoft,  then  nvbat  they  do  at  prefent,—. 
The  folio  feems  to  have  fome  omiffion,  for  the  fimile  begins, 
Or,  like  a  gallant  borfc—-.  Johnson. 
The  conftrudrion  is,  Or,  l.ke  a  gallant  horfe,  &c.  you  lie  there  for 
pavement— ;  the  perfonal  pronoun  of  a  preceding  line  being  under- 
ftood  here.    Tnere  are  many  other  paflages  in  thefe  plays  in  which  a 
fimilar  ellipfis  is  found.  So,  in  this  play,  p.  231  :  u  —  but  commends 
itfelf—,''  inftead  of  "  —  but  it  commends  itfelf."  Malone. 

4  Welcome  ever  fmiles,']  The  compofitox  inadvertently  repeated  the 
word  the,  which  has  juft  occurred,  and  printed— the  welcome,  Sec, 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.  ^Malone. 

5  —  for  beauty,  ivit,  &c]  The  modern  editors  read  : 

For  beauty,  ivit,  high  birth,  defert  in  fervice,  Sec. 
I  do  not  deny  but  the  changes  produce  a  more  eafy  lapfe  of  numberi, 
but  they  do  not  exhibit  the  work  of  Shakfpcare.    John  so*. 

And 
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And  give  to  duft,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 

More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dufted6. 

The  prefent  eye  praifes  the  prefent  objecl : 

Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man, 

That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worihip  Ajax ; 

Since  things  in  motion  fooner  catch  the  eye, 

Than  what  not  ftirs.    The  cry  went  once  on  thee  7, 

And  ftill  it  might,  and  yet  it  nay  again, 

If  thou  would'lt  not  entomb  thyfelf  alive, 

And  cafe  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 

Whofe  glorious  deeds,  but  in  thefe  fields  of  late, 

Made  emulous  millions 8  'mongft  the  gods  themielves. 

And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

AchiL  Of  this  my  privacy 
I  have  llrong  reafons. 

Vlyjf.  But  'gainll  your  privacy 
The  reafons  are  more  potent  and  heroical : 
'Tis  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters9. 

AchiL  Ha !  known  ? 

Ulyff.  Is  that  a  wonder? 
The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  ftate, 

6  And  give  to  duft,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 

More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-duji'd.]  That  is,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  ob- 
ferved,  than  to  gilt  o'er-dufted.  Gilt  in  the  fecond  line  is  a  fubftantive. 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  162,  n.  2.  The  quarto  and  folio  read — And  goe  to 
duft,  &c.    The  correction  was  made  by  Dr.  Thirlby.    Ma  lone. 

7  — went  once  on  thee{\  So  the  quarto.  The  folio — went  out  on 
thee.  Malone. 

s  Made  emulous  mifiions  — ]  The  meaning  of  nti[p,ons  feems  to  be, 
difpatcbes  of  the  gods  from  heaven  about  mortal  bulinefs,  fuch  as  often 
happened  at  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Johnson. 

It  means  the  defcent  of  deities  to  combat  on  either  fide;  an  idea 
which  Shakfpeare  very  probablv  adopted  from  Chapman's  tranflation 
of  Homer.  In  the  fifth  book  Diomed  wounds  Mars,  who  on  his  re- 
turn to  heaven  is  rated  by  Jupiter  for  having  interfered  in  the  battle. 
This  difobedience  is  the  fatiion  which  1  fuppofe  Ulyfies  would  de- 
fcribe.  Steevens. 

&  — one  of  Priam  s  daughters.]  Polyxena,  in  the  aft  of  marrying 
whom,  he  was  afterwards  killed  by  Paris.  Stievins. 

Knows 
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Knows  almoft  every  grain  of  Plutus*  gold 1 ; 

Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehenfive  deeps ; 

Keeps  place  with  thought  2,  and  almoft,  like  the  gods, 

Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles  3. 

There  is  a  myftery  (with  whom  relation 

Durft  never  meddle4)  in  the  foul  of  ftate  ; 

Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine, 

Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  expreflure  to: 

All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  with  Troy, 

As  perfectly  is  ours,  as  yours,  my  lord  ; 

And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much, 

To  throw  downHeclor,  than  Polyxena: 

But  it  muft  grieve  young  Pyrrhus  now  at  home, 

When  fame  lhall  in  our  iflands  found  her  trump  ; 

And  all  the  Greekifh  girls  mall  tripping  fing, — 

1  Knoivs  almcft  every  grain  of  Flutus'  gold  j]  For  this  elegant  line 
the  quarto  has  only, 

Knows  almoft  every  thing.  Johnson. 
The  old  copy  has — Pluto'' s  gold.    The  correction  which  I  have  made 
of  this  obvious  error  of  the  prefs,  needs  no  juftification.    The  fame 
error  is  found  in  Julius  Ca/ar,  Act  IV.  fc.  iii.  where  it  has  been 
properly  corrected  : 

"   within,  a  heart, 

"  Dearer  than  Pluto's  mine,  richer  than  gold." 
So,  in  this  play,  Act  IV.  fc.  i.  we  find  in  the  quarto,  to  Caleb**! 
houfe,  inftead  of — to  Calckas'  honfe.  The  emendation  now  made  was 
foggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens,  though  he  did  not  admit  it  into  his  edition. 

Maloni. 

*  Keeps  place  faith  thought  j]  i.  e.  there  is  in  the  providence  of  a 
rtate,  as  in  the  providence  of  the  univerfe,  a  kind  of  ubiquity.  The 
expreflion  is  exquilitcly  fine :  yet  the  Oxford  editor  alters  it  to  keeps 
face,  and  fo  dertroys  all  its  beauty.  Warburton. 

3  Dees  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles.]  It  is  clear  from  the 
defect  of  the  metre  that  fome  word  of  two  fyllables  was  omitted  by 
the  carelelfnefs  of  the  tranicriber  or  compofitor.  Shakfpeare  perhapi 
wrote  : 

Does  thoughts  themfelves  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles,— 
•r,       Does  infant  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 
So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  And  turns  his  infant  morn  to  aged  night."    Ma  lone. 

4  —  (ivitb  ivbom  relation 

Durft  never  meddle)—]  There  is  a  fecret  adminiftration  of  affairs, 
which  no  biftory  was  ever  able  to  dikover.  Johnson. 

Great 
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Great  Heclor's  fifter  did  Achilles  <win  ; 

But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  bim. 

Farewell,  my  lord :  I  as  your  lover  fpeak  ; 

The  fool  Aides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  mould  break.  [Exit, 

Patr.  To  this  effeft,  Achilles,  have  I  mov'd  you : 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannifh  grown 
Is  not  more  loath'd,  than  an  effeminate  man 
In  time  of  aclion.    I  fland  condemn'd  for  this  ; 
They  think,  my  little  ftomach  to  the  war, 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  reilrains  you  thus : 
Sweet,  roufe  yourfelf ;  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupi4 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloofe  his  amorous  fold, 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  Ihook  to  air5. 

AchiL  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Heftor  ? 

Patr,  Ay ;  and,  perhaps,  receive  much  honour  by  him. 

AchiL  I  fee,  my  reputation  is  at  Hake  j 
My  fame  is  flirewdly  gor'd  6, 

Patr.  O,  then  beware  ; 
Thofe  wounds  heal  ill,  that  men  do  give  themfelves,: 
OmilTion  to  do  what  is  necefTary  7 
Seals  a  commiflion  to  a  blank  of  danger ; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  fubtly  taints 
Even  then  when  we  fit  idly  in  the  fun. 

AchiL  Go  call  Therfites  hither,  fweet  Patroclus : 
I'll  fend  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  defire  him 
To  invite  the  Trojan  lords  after  the  combat, 
To  fee  us  here  unarm'd :  I  have  a  woman's  longing, 
An  appetite  that  I  am  fick  withal, 
To  fee  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace  ; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  vifage, 
Even  to  my  full  of  view.    A  labour  fav'd  I 

5  — to  air.']  So  the  quarto.    The  folio — to  airy  air.  Johnsoh. 
*  My  fame  is  preivdly  gor'd.]  So,  in  our  authour's  noth  Sonne:: 
"  Alas,  'tis  true  j  I  have  gone  here  and  there,— 
**  Gor'd  mine  own  thoughts, — ,**  Malone. 
7  OmiJJlon  to  do,  &c]  By  neglcR-rg  our  duty  we  commijficn  or  en- 
able that  danger  of  difhonour,  which  could  not  reach  us  before,  t-j 
lay  hold  upon  us,.  Johnson. 

Enter 
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j?h/^Thersites. 

Ther.  A  wonder  ! 
Acbil.  What  ? 

Tber.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  field,  afldng  for 
himfelf. 

Acbil.  How  fo  ? 

Thcr.  He  muft  fight  fingly  to-morrow  with  Hector ; 
and  is  fo  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  cudgelling, 
that  he  raves  in  faying  nothing. 

AchiL  How  can  that  be  ? 

Ybtr.  Why,  he  ftalks  up  and  down  like  a  peacock,  a 
flride,  and  a  fland :  ruminates,  like  an  hoftefs,  that  hath 
no  arithmetick  but  her  brain  to  fet  down  her  reckoning  : 
bites  his  lip  with  a  politick  regard8,  as  who  mould  lay 
— there  were  wic  in  this  head,  an  'twould  out ;  and  fo 
there  is ;  but  it  lies  as  coldly  in  him  as  fire  in  a  flint, 
which  will  not  (hew  without  knocking.  The  man's  un- 
done forever;  for  if  Hector  break  not  his  neck  i'the 
combat,  he'll  break  it  himfelf  in  vain-glory.  He  knows 
not  me :  I  faid,  Good-morrow,  Ajax;  and  he  replies, 
Thanks,  Agamemnon.  What  think  you  of  this  man,  that 
takes  me  for  the  general  ?  He's  grown  a  very  land-fifh, 
languagelefs,  a  monfter.  A  plague  of  opinion  !  a  man 
may  wear  it  on  both  fides,  like  a  leather  jerkin. 

AchiL  Thou  mull  be  my  embalTador  to  him,  Therfites. 

Ther.  Who,  I  ?  why,  he'll  anfwer  no  body  ;  he  pro- 
felTes  not  anfwering  ;  fpeaking  is  for  beggars  ;  he  wears 
his  tongue  in  his  arms.  I  will  put  on  his  prefence  ;  let 
Patroclus  make  demands  to  me,  you  mall  fee  the  pageant 
of  Ajax.  : 

AchiL  To  him,  Patroclus :  Tell  him, — 1  humbly  de- 
fire  the  valiant  Ajax,  to  invite  the  mod  valorous  Heclor 
to  come  unarm'd  to  my  tent ;  and  to  procure  fafe  conduct 
for  his  perfon,  of  the  magnanimous,  and  molt  illullrious, 
fix-or-feven-times-honour'd  captain-general  of  the  Gre- 
cian army,  Agamemnon.    Do  this. 


•  —  ivitb  a  politick  regard^  With  a  Jly  look.  Johnson. 

Pair. 
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Patr.  Jove  blefs  great  Ajax  ! 
Ther.  Humph  I 

Patr.  1  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles, — 
Ther.  Ha ! 

Pair.  Who  moft  humbly  defires  you,  to  invite  He&or 
to  his  tent ; 
Ther.  Humph ! 

Patr.  And  to  procure  fafe  conduct  from  Agamemnon, 
Ther.  Agamemnon  ? 
Patr.  Ay,  my  lord. 
Ther.  Ha ! 

Patr.  What  fay  you  to't  ? 

Ther.  God  be  wi'you,  with  all  my  heart. 

Patr.  Your  anfwer,  fir. 

Ther.  If  to-morrow  be  a  fair  day,  by  eleven  o'clock  h 
will  go  one  way  or  other ;  howfoever,  he  mall  pay  for 
me  ere  he  has  me. 

Patr.  Your  anfwer,  fir. 

Ther.  Fare  you  well,  with  all  my  heart. 

AchiL  Why,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is  he  ? 

Ther.  No,  but  he's  out  o'tune  thus.  What  mufick  will 
be  in  him  when  Heclor  has  knock'd  out  his  brains,  I 
know  not :  But,  I  amfure,  none  ;  unlefs  the  fidler  Apollo 
get  his  finews  to  make  catlings  on  9. 

AchiL  Come,  thou  malt  bear  a  letter  to  him  fcraight. 

Ther.  Let  me  bear  another  to  his  horfe  ;  for  that's  the 
more  capable  creature  \ 

Achil.  My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  fKrr'd ; 
And  I  myfelf  fee  not  the  bottom  of  it. 

[Exeunt  Achilles,  and  Patroclus, 

Ther.  'Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear 
again,  that  I  might  water  an  afs  at  it !  1  had  rather  be 
a  tick  in  a  Iheep,  than  fuch  a  valiant  ignorance.  [Exit* 

9  — to  make  catlings  on.]  It  has  been  already  obferved  that  a  fat- 
ling  fignifies  a  fmall  lute-ftring  made  of  catgut.  One  of  the  muficians 
in  Rcmeo  and  Juliet  is  called  Simon  Catling.  Stkevsns. 

*■  —  the  more  capable  creature.]  The  more  intelligent  creature.  So, 
in  King  Richard  III : 

"  Bold,  forward,  quick,  ingenious,  eatable.'''* 

See  alf©  Vol.  VII.  p.  122,  n.  8.  Maloki. 

ACT 
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ACT    IV.    SCENE  I. 

Troy.    A  Street. 

Enter,  at  one  Jtde,  JEne  as,  and  Servant,  with  a  torch  ; 
at  the  other,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Antenor,  Dio- 
MEDES,  and  Others,  with  torches. 

Par.  See,  ho  !  who  is  that  there  ? 

Dei.  It  is  the  lord  JEnezs. 

u£ne.  Is  the  prince  there  in  perfon  ?— 
Had  I  fo  good  occafion  to  He  long, 
As  you,  prince  Paris,  nothing  but  heavenly  bulinefs 
Should  rob  my  bed-mate  of  my  company. 

Dio.  That's  my  mind  too. — Good  morrow,  lord^Eneas, 

Par.  A  valiant  Greek,  iEneas ;  take  his  hand  : 
Witnefs  the  procefs  of  your  fpeech,  wherein 
You  told  — how  Diomed,  a  whole  week  by  days, 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field. 

jEne.  Health  to  you,  valiant  fir, 
During  all  queftion  or  the  gentle  truce 1 : 
But  when  I  meet  you  arm'd,  as  black  defiance, 
As  heart  can  think,  or  courage  execute. 

Dio.  The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 
Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm  ;  and-  fo  long,  health: 
But  when  contention  and  occafion  meet, 
By  Jove,  I'll  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life, 
With  all  my  force,  purfuit,  and  policy. 

jEne.  And  thou  fhalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly 
With  his  face  backward. — In  humane  gentlenefs, 
Welcome  to  Troy  !  now,  by  Anchifes' life, 
Welcome,  indeed  !  By  Venus'  hand  I  fwear, 
No  man  alive  can  love,  in  fuch  a  fort, 


a  During  all  queftion  of  the  gentle  truce  :]  I  once  thought  to  read  ; 
During  all  quiet  of  the  gentle  truce. 
But  I  think  auejlion  means  intercourfe,  interchange  of  converfation. 

Johnson. 

See  Vol.  III.  p.  77,  n.  z.  Qucflion  of  the  gentle  truce,  is  con- 
▼crfation  while  the  gentle  Uuce  lafts.    Ma  lone. 

The 
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The  thing  he  means  to  kill,  more  excellently. 

Dio.  We  fympathize  : — Jove,  let  .££neas  live, 
If  to  my  fword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory, 
A  thoufand  complete  courfes  of  the  fun  ! 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die, 
With  every  joint  a  wound  ;  and  that  to-morrow ! 

jEne .  We  know  each  other  well. 

Dio.  We  do ;  and  long  to  know  each  other  worfe. 

Par.  This  is  the  moil  defpightful  gentle  greeting, 
The  nobler!  hateful  love,  that  e'er  1  heard  of. — 
What  bufinefs,  lord,  fo  early? 

JEne.  I  was  fent  for  to  the  king  ;  but  why,  I  know  not* 

Par.  His  purpofe  meets  you3;  'Twas  to  bring  this 
Greek 

To  Calchas*  houfe ;  and  there  to  render  him, 
For  the  enfree'd  Antenor,  the  fair  Cremd  : 
Let's  have  your  company ;  or,  if  you  pleafe, 
Halle  there  before  us :  I  conftantly  do  think, 
(Or,  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge,) 
My  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night; 
Roufe  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach, 
With  the  whole  quality  wherefore  :  I  fear, 
We  fhall  be  much  unwelcome. 

jEne.  That  1  aflure  you  ; 
Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece, 
Than  Crefiid  borne  from  Troy. 

Par.  There  is  no  help  ; 
The  bitter  difpofition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  fo.    On,  lord ;  we'll  follow  you. 

jEne.  Good  morrow,  all.  [Exit, 

Par.  And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed  ;  'faith,  tell  me  true, 
Even  in  the  foul  of  found  good-fellowfhip, — 
Who,  in  your  thoughts,  merits  fair  Helen  beft, 
Myfelf,  or  Menelaus  ? 

Dio.  Both  alike: 
He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  feek  her 

3  His  purpofe  meets  you  ;]  I  bring  you  his  meaning  and  his  orders. 

Johnson. 

Vol.  VIII,  R  (Not 
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(Not  making  any  fcruple  of  her  foilure) 

With  fuch  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge  ; 

And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her 

(Not  palating  the  tafte  of  her  difhonour) 

With  fuch  a  colli  y  lofs  of  wealth  and  friends ; 

He,  like  a  puling  Cuckold,  would  drink  up 

The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece4; 

You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorifh  loins 

Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors : 

Both  merits  pois'd,  each  weighs  nor  lefs  nor  more  ; 

But  he  as  he,  the  heavier  for  a  whore  5. 

Par.  You  are  too  bitter  to  your  country-woman. 

Dio.  She's  bitter  to  her  country  :  Hear  me,  Pari6,— 
For  every  falfe  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  funk  ;  for  every  fcruple 
Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight, 
A  Trojan  hath  been  flain  :  fince  me  could  fpeak, 
She  hath  not  given  fo  many  good  words  breath. 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  fuffer'd  death. 

Par.  Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do, 
Dilpraife  the  thing  that  you  deftre  to  buy  : 
But  we  in  filence  hold  this  virtue  well, — 
We'll  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  fell 
Here  lies  our  way.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE 

4  —a  flat  tamed  piece ;]  i.e.  a  piece  of  wine  out  of  which  the 

fpirit  is  all  flown.  Warburton. 

5  Both  merits  poised,  each  iveigbs  ntr  lefs  nor  more  ; 

But  be  as  be,  the  heavier  for  a  whore.]  The  merits  of  each,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  being  weigh'd  one  againft  the  other,  are  exactly 
equal  j  in  each  of  the  Icalet,  however,  in  which  their  merits  are  to  be 
weighed,  a  harlot  muft  be  placed,  fince  each  of  them  has  been  equally 
attached  to  one. — This  i9  the  reading  of  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads 
— ivhicb  heavier  for  a  whore.  Malonk. 

6  Well  not  commend  tvbat  ive  intend  to  fell.]  I  believe  the  meaning 
is  only  this  :  though  you  prattife  the  buyer's  art,  we  will  not  pra&ife 
the  feller's.  We  intend  to  fell  Helen  dear,  yet  will  not  commend 
her.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton  would  read — nor  fell.  Steevzns. 
The  fenfe,  I  think,  requires  we  fhould  read — co^ra/i.TYRWfliTT. 
When  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  they  meant  to  fell  Helen  dear,  he  evidently 
does  not  mean  that  they  really  intended  to  fell  her  at  all,  (as  he  ha« 

been 
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SCENE  II. 

The  fame.    Court  before  the  houfe  of  Pandarus. 

Troilus,  and  Cp.essid a. 

3"1 to.  Dear,  trouble  not  yourfelf ;  the  morn  is  cold. 

Cre.  Then,  fweet  my  lord,  Til  call  mine  uncle  down  ; 
He  mail  unbolt  the  gates. 

Trc.  Trouble  him  not ; 
To  bed,  to  bed:  Sleep  kill7  thofe  pretty  eyes, 
And  give  as  foft  attachment  to  thy  fenfes, 
As  infants'  empty  of  all  thought  ! 

Cre.  Good  morrow  then. 

Tro.  I  pr'ythee  now,  to  bed. 

Cre.  Are  you  aweary  of  me  ? 

Tro.  O  Creffida  !  but  that  the  bufy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  hath  rouz'd  the  ribald  crows, 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys 8  no  longer, 
I  would  not  from  thee. 

Cre.  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

P#«.  Befhrew  the  witch!  with  venomous  wights  fheftays, 
As  tedioufly  9  as  hell  j  but  flies  the  grafps  of  love, 

been  understood.)  but  that  the  Greeks  (hould  pay  very  dear  for  her,  if 
they  had  her.  We'll  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  make  you  pay 
dear  for,  if  ycu  have  her.  So  Ajax  fays  in  a  former  fcene,  "  how- 
ever, he  mail  pay  for  me,  ere  he  has  me." 

Commend  is,  I  think,  the  true  reading,  our  authour  having  in- 
troduced a  fimilar  fentiment  in  two  other  places.  In  Love"s  Labour's 
Lojly  we  have — 

"  To  things  of fale  a  feller's  praife  belongs." 

Again,  in  his  21ft  Sonnet  : 

'«  I  will  not  praife,  that  purpofe  not  to  fell." 

This  paliage  favours  Or.  Warburton's  emendation  ;  but  intend  not 
fell  founds  very  harfh.  However,  many  very  harfh  combinations  may 
be  found  in  thefe  plays,  where  rhymes  are  introduced.  Maloki. 

7  —  Sleep  kill — ]  So  the  old  copies.    The  moderns  have- 

Sleep  feal — .  Johnson. 
Seal  was  one  of  the  numerous  innovations  introduced  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Maione. 

8  — bide  our  joys — ]  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  has— .hide  our 
ayes.  MaloNe. 

v  As  tcdioujly  —  ]  The  folio  has — As  hideoufly  as  bill,  Johnson. 

R  2  With 
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With  wings  more  momentary -fwift  than  thought. 
You  will  catch  cold,  and  curfe  me. 

Cre.  Pr'ythee,  tarry ; — you  men  will  never  tarry. 

0  foolilh  Creffida ! — I  might  have  ftill  held  off, 

And  then  you  would  have  tarry'd.  Hark!  there's  one  up. 

Pan.  [mutbmu]  What,  are  all  the  doors  open  here  ? 
,  T ro.  It  is  your  uncle. 

Enter  Pandarus 

Cre.  A  peftilence  on  him  !  now  will  he  be  mocking: 

1  (hall  have  fuch  a  life, — 

Pan.  How  now,  how  now  ?  how  go  maidenheads?-— 
Here,  you  maid  !  where's  my  coufin  Creffid  ? 

Cre.  Go  hang  yourfelf,  you  naughty  mocking  uncle  ! 
You  bring  me  to  do  z,  and  then  you  flout  me  too. 

Pan.  To  do  what?  to  do  what? — let  her  fay  what: 
what  have  I  brought  you  to  do  ? 

Cre.  Lome,  come  ;  belhrew  your  heart  !  you'll  ne'er 
be  good, 
Nor  fuffer  others. 

Pan. Ha.,  ha!  Alas,  poor  wretch  !  apoorcapocchia3!— 

haft 

1  Enter  Pandarus.]  The  hint  for  the  following  fliort  converfation 
between  Pandarus  and  Creffida  is  taken  from  Chaucer's  Troilus  and 
CreJJeide,  book  3.  v.  1561. 

"  Pandare,  a  morowe  which  that  commen  was 

"  Unto  his  nece,  gan  her  faire  to  grete, 
"  And  faied  all  this  night  To  rained  it  alas  ! 
"  That  all  my  drede  is,  that  ye,  nece  fwete, 
«'  Have  little  leifir  had  to  flepe  and  mete, 

"  All  night  (quod  he)  hath  rain  fo  do  me  wake, 
««  That  fome  of  us  I  trowe  ther  heddis  ake. 

"  Creflcide  anfwerde,  nevir  the  bet  for  you, 
"  Foxe  that  ye  ben,  God  yeve  your  herte  care, 
u  God  helpe  me  fo,  ye  caufed  all  this  fare,*'  Steivins. 
a  —  fo  do,]  To  do  is  here  ufed  in  a  wanton  fenfe.    So,  in  the 
Taming  of  the  Sbre<wy  Petruchio  fays :    "  I  would  fain  be  dcing" 
A^ain,  in  Ail's  weli,  &c.  Lafeu  declares  that  he  is  pad  doing.CoVLms, 
3  —  a  poor  catcccb'ia  ! — ]  Pandarus  would  fay,  I  think,  in  Englilh 
— Poor  innocent !  Poor  fool !  baft  net  Jlept  to-nigbt  t   Thefe  appella- 
tions are  ver)  well  anfwered  by  the  Italian  word  capocebio :  for  capoc- 
cblo  fignifies  the  thick  head  of  a  club}  and  thence  metaphorically,  a 
head  of  not  much  brain,  a  fot,  dullard,  heavy  gull.  Theobald. 

The 
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haft  not  flept  to-night  ?  would  he  not,  a  naughty  man, 
let  it  fleep  ?  a  bugbear  take  him  !  [Knocking. 

Cre*  Did  not  I  tell  you  ? — 'would  he  were  knock'd  o' 
the  head ! — 
Who's  that  at  door?  good  uncle,  go  and  fee. — 
My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chamber : 
You  fmile,  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant  naughtily. 

Tro.  Ha,  ha  ! 

Cre.  Come,  you  are  deceiv'd,  I  think  of  no  fuch 
thing. —  [Knocking. 
How  earneftly  they  knock  ! — pray  you,  come  in  ; 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  feen  here. 

[Exeunt  Tro.  and  Cre. 
Pan.  [going  to  the  door.]  Who's  there  ?  what's  the  mat- 
ter? will  you  beat  down  the  door?  How  now?  what's 
the  matter  ? 

Enter  JExeas. 

JEne.  Good  morrow,  lord,  good  morrow. 

Pan.  Who's  there  ?  my  lord  iEneas  ?  By  my  troth,  I 
knew  you  not :  What  news  with  you  fo  early  ? 

uEne.  Is  not  prince  Troilus  here  ? 

Pan.  Here  I  what  mould  he  do  here  ? 

jEne.  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord,  do  not  deny  him ; 
It  doth  import  him  much,  to  fpeak  with  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  fay  you  ?  'tis  more  than  I  know,  I'll 
befworn:  — For  my  own  part,  I  came  in  late: — What 
fhould  he  do  here  ? 

jEne.  Who  ! — nay,  then  :— Come,  come,  you'll  do 
him  wrong  ere  you  are  'ware  :  You'll  be  fo  true  to  him, 
to  be  falfe  to  him  :  Do  not  you  know  of  him,  but  yet  go 
fetch  him  hither  ;  go. 

The  word  in  the  old  copy  is  cbipocbia,  for  which  Mr.  Theobald  fub- 
ftituted  capoccbio,  which  he  has  rightly  explained.  Capocbia  may  per- 
haps be  ufed  with  propriety  in  the  fame  fenfe>  when  applied  to  a 
femalt\  but  the  word  has  alfo  an  entirely  different  meaning,  not 
reconcileable  to  the  context  here,  for  which  I  choofe  to  refer  the  rea- 
der to  Florio1*  Italian  Dictionary,  1598.  Maloni. 


As 
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As  Pandarus  is  going  out,  enter  Troilus, 

*Tro.  How  now?  what's  the  matter? 

jEnc.  My  lord,  I  fcarce  have  leifure  to  falute  you, 
My  matter  is  fo  ra(h4 :  There  is  at  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Grecian  Diomed,  and  our  Antenor 
Deliver'd  to  us  s  ;  and  for  him  forthwith, 
Ere  the  firfl  facrifice,  within  this  hour, 
We  muft  give  up  to  Diomedes'  hand 
The  lady  Creflida. 

Tro.  Is  it  fo  concluded  ? 

jEne.  By  Priam,  and  the  general  date  of  Troy : 
They  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  effect  it. 

Tro.  How  my  atchievements  mock  me  !— 
J  will  go  meet  them  :  and,  my  lordiEneas, 
We  met  by  chance  ;  you  did  not  find  me  here  6. 

JEne.  Good,  good,  mv  lord;  the  fecrets  of  neighbour 
Pandar7 

Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity. 

[Exeunt  Troilus,  and  Mkeas. 
Pan.  Is't  poffible  ?  no  fooner  got,  but  loft?  The  devil 

4  —  matter  is  fo  ralh  :]  My  bufinefs  is  fo  hafly  and  fo  abrupt. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II  • 

44   acconitum,  or  rafh  gunpowder Stievini. 

.Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

**  It  is  too  rajb,  too  unadvifed,  too  fudden  ; 

M  Too  like  the  lightning,*'  Sec.  Malone. 
3  Deli-ver'd  to  us,  &c]  So  the  folio.    The  quarto  thus : 

Delivered  to  bim,  and  forthwith,—,  Johnson. 
•  Wc  met  by  chance  j  you  did  not  fnd  me  here.]  So,  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra : 

m  See  where  he  is,  who's  with  him,  what  he  does : 

((  I  did  not  fend  you.'*  Malone. 
7  —  the  fecrets  of  neighbour  Pandar—  ]  Thus  the  quarto.  The  editor 
of  the  folio  printed,  inltead  of  this, — the  fecrets  of  nature.   I  fuppofe 
he  meant — the  fecreteft  of  nature,  and  that  fecrets  was  an  error  of  the 
prefi.    So,  in  Macbeth : 

u  The  fecreffi  man  of  blood."  Malone. 

take 
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take  Antenor  !  the  young  prince  will  go  mad.  A  plague 
upon  Antenor  !  I  would,  they  had  broke's  neck  I 

Enter  Cressida. 

Cre.  How  now  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  Who  was  here  ? 
Pan.  Ah,  ah  ! 

Cre.  Why  figh  you  fo  profoundly  ?  where's  my  lord  ? 
Gone  ?  Tell  me,  fweet  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  'Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth,  as  I  am 
above  ! 

Cre.  O  the  gods ! — what's  the  matter? 

Pan.  Pr'ythee,  get  thee  in;  'Would  thou  had'ft  ne'er 
been  born  !  I  knew,  thou  would'ft  be  his  death: — O  poor 
gentleman !  — A  plague  upon  Antenor  ! 

Cre.  Good  uncle,  I  befeech  you  on  my  knees, 
I  befeech  you,  what's  the  matter? 

Pan.  Thou  muft  be  gone,  wench,  thou  mull  be  gone  ; 
thou  art  changed  for  Antenor :  thou  muft  to  thy  faiher, 
and  be  gone  from  Troilus ;  'twill  be  his  death ;  'twill  be 
his  bane  ;  he  cannot  tear  it. 

Cre.  O  you  immortal  gods  ! — I  will  not  go. 

Pan.  Thou  muft. 

Cre.  I  will  not,  uncle  :  I  have  forgot  my  father; 
I  know  no  touch  *  of  confanguinity  ; 
No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  foul  fo  near  me, 
As  the  fweet  Troilus. — O  you  gods  divine  ! 
Make  CrelTid's  name  the  very  crown  of  falfhood  9, 
If  ever  (he  leave  Troilus !  Time,  force,  and  death, 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can  ; 
But  the  ftrong  bafe  and  building  of  my  love  9 

Is 

*  —  no  touch—]  No  feeling,  no  fenfation.  See  Vol.1,  p.  86", 
n.  7.  Malone. 

8  _  the  very  crown  of  faljhood,]  So,  in  Cymbeline; 

is   my  fupreme  croian  of  grief." 

Again,  in  The  Winter\  Tale  : 

a   the  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life."  Malone. 

9  —  the  ftrong  bafe  and  building  of  my  love]  So,  in  our  authour*s 
319th  Sonnet : 

<l  And  ruin'd  hvtt  when  it  is  built  anew,—*." 

R  4  Again, 
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Is  as  the  very  center  of  the  earth, 

Drawing  ail  things  to  it. — I'll  go  in,  and  weep;— » 

Pan.  Do,  do. 

Cre.  Tear  my  bright  hair,  and  fcratch  my  praifed 
cheeks ; 

Crack  my  clear  voice  with  fobs,  and  break  my  heart 
With  founding  Troilus.    I  will  not  go  from  Troy. 

[Exeunt* 

SCENE  III. 

The  fame*    Before  Pandarus'  Houfe. 
Enter  Paris,  Troilus,  Mneas,  Deiphobus,  An* 

TENOR,  and  DlOMEDES. 

Par.  It  is  great  morning  1 ;  and  the  hour  prefix'd 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek 
Comes  faft  upon : —  Good  my  brother  Troilus, 
Tell  you  the  lady  what  me  is  to  do, 
And  hafte  her  to  the  purpofe. 

T ro.  Walk  in  to  her  houfe  ; 
I'll  bring  her  to  the  Grecian  prefently: 
And  to  his  hand  when  1  deliver  her, 
Think  it  an  altar  ;  and  thy  brother  Troilus 
A  prieft,  there  offering  to  it  his  own  heart.   [Exit  Tro. 

Par.  I  know  what  'tis  to  love  ; 
And  'would,  as  I  fhall  pity,  I  could  help  ! — 
Pleafe  you,  walk  in,  my  lords.  [Exeunt* 

Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  fet 
"  Betwixt  us  as  the  cement  of  our  love, 
t(  To  keep  it  bu'rfded>  be  the  ram  to  batter 
<£  The  fortrefs  of  it."  Malone. 
1  —great  morning)]  Grand  jour  \  a  Gallicifm.  Stieveni. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  IV. 
The  fame.    A  Room  in  Pandarus'  Houfe* 

Pan,  Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Cre,  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfed,  that  I  tafte, 
And  violenteth*  in  a  fenfe  as  thong 
As  that  which  caufeth  it :  How  can  I  moderate  it? 
Jf  I  could  temporize  with  my  affe&ion, 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate, 
The  like  allay ment  could  I  give  my  grief: 
My  love  admits  no  qualifying  drofs 
No  more  my  grief,  in  fuch  a  precious  lofs. 

Enter  Troi  lus. 
Pan.  Here,  here,  here  he  comes. — Ah  fweet  ducks! 
Cre.  O  Troilus  !   Iroilus  !  [embracing  him. 

Pan,  What  a  pair  of  fpedtacles  is  here  !  Let  me  em- 
brace too :  O  heart, — as  the  goodly  faying  is, — 
0  heart,  0  hea-vy  heart* , 
Why  fegh'ji  thou  without  breaking  ? 
where  he  anfwers  again, 

Becau/e  thou  canfi  not  eafe  thy  /mart, 
By  friendjhip,  nor  by  Jpeaking, 
There  never  was  a  truer  rhyme.    Let  us  caft  away  no- 

*  —  and  violenteth— ]  So  the  quarto.  The  editor  of  the  folio,  as 
Dr.  Johnfon  has  noted,  probably  not  understanding  the  word,  fubfti- 
tuted — 

And  no  lefs  in  a  fenfe  as  ftrong,  &c.  Malone. 
Violencerh  is  ufed  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  The  Devil  is  an  Ajs: 
«*  Nor  nature  •violencetb  in  both  thefe." 
and  Mr.  Toilet  has  fince  furnifhed  me  with  this  verb  as  fpelt  in  the 
play  of  Shakfpeare  :   "  His  former  adverfaries  •violented  any  thing 
againft  him."    Fuller's  Worthies,  in  Anglefea. 

Dr.  Farmer  likewife  adds  the  following  inftance  from  Latimer, 
p.  71  :  "  Maifter  Pole  violentes  the  text  for  the  mainteaance  of  the 
bimop  of  Rome."  Steevens. 

*  —  o  hea-vy  heart,]  0,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy,was  added  for 
the  fake  of  the  metre,  by  Mr.  Pope,  Malone. 

4  thing, 
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thing,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of  fuch  a  verfe  ;  we 
fee  it,  we  fee  it. — How  now,  lambs  ? 

Tro.  CrelTid,  I  love  thee  in  fo  ftrain'd3  a  purity, 
That  the  blefl:  gods — as  angry  with  my  fancy, 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities, — take  thee  from  me. 

Cre.  Have  the  gods  envy  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay ;  'tis  too  plain  a  cafe. 

Cre.  And  is  it  true,  that  I  mult,  go  from  Troy  i 

Tro.  A  hateful  truth. 

Cre.  What,  and  from  Troilus  too  ? 

Tro.  From  Troy,  and  Troilus. 

Cre.  Is  it  poiTible  ? 

Tro.  And  fuddenly  ;  where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  juftles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  paufe,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrafures,  ftrangles  our  dear  vows 
Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath  : 
We  two,  that  with  fo  many  thoufand  fighs 
Did  buy  each  other*,  rnuft  poorly  fell  ourfelves 
V/ith  the  rude  brevity  and  difcharge  of  one. 
Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber's  hafte, 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how: 
As  many  farewels  as  be  ftars  in  heaven, 
With  diitinct  breath  and  confign'd  kiiTes  to  them  5, 

*  —  ftralnd—]  So  the  quarto.  The  folio  and  all  the  modernt 
liave  firange.  Johnson. 

4  We  tivc,  that  nvitb  fo  many  thoufand Jigbs 

Did  buy  each  other ^  So,  in  our  authour's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 
M  A  thoufand  kifTes  buys  my  heart  from  me, 
M  And  pay  them  at  thy  leifure,  one  by  one."  Maloni. 
'  With  difincl  breath  and  confign'd  kifles  to  tbemC\  Confign 'd  mean* 
f«aled\   from  con/igno,  Lat.    So,  in  King  Henry  V ;   <«  Jr.  were,  my 
lord,  a  hard  condition  for  a  maid  to  covjign  to."    Our  authour  hat 
the  fame  image  in  many  other  places.    So,  in  Measure  for  Meafure  : 
11  But  my  irjfis  bring  again, 
"  Heels  of  love,  but  feal'd  in  vain." 
Again,  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  s 

"  Pure  lips,  fweet  feels  in  my  foft  lips  imprinted."  Maloni* 
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He  fumbles  up  into  a  loofe  adieu  ; 

And  fcants  us  with  a  Tingle  famiih'd  kifs, 

Diftafted  with  the  fait  of  broken  tears  5. 

jEne.  [within.  ]  My  lord  !  is  the  lady  ready  ? 

Tro,  Hark  !  you  are  cali'd  :  "Some  fay,  the  Genius  fo 
Cries,  Come  I  to  him  that  inftantly  muft  die7,— 
Bid  them  have  patience  ;  flie  fhall  come  anon. 

Pan.  Where  are  my  tears  ;  rain,  to  lay  this  wind  8,  or 
my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root9.         \Exit  Pan. 

Cre.  I  muft  then  to  the  Grecians  ? 

T ro.  No  remedy. 

Cre.  A  woeful  Creflid  'mongft  the  merry  Greeks  1  !— 
When  fhall  we  fee  again  ? 

Tro.  Hear  me,  my  love  :  Be  thou  but  true  of  heart,— 
Cre.  I  true  !  how  now  ?  what  wicked  deem  is  this  ? 

6  Diftafted  toitk  the  fait  of  broken  tears.]  i.  e.  of  tears  to  which 
we  are  not  permitted  to  give  full  vent,  being  interrupted  and  fuddenly 
torn  from  each  other.  The  poet  was  probably  thinking  of  broken  fobs, 
or  broken  /lumbers. — This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto.  The  folio 
has — diftafting.  Malone. 

^  Hark  !  you  are  caltd :  Some  fay,  the  Genius  fo 

Cries,  Come  !  to  him  that  inftantly  muft  die.]  An  obfcure  poet 
(Flatman)  has  borrowed  this  thought : 

*<  My  foul  juft  now  about  to  take  her  flight 

«  Into  the  regions  of  eternal  night, 

"  Methinks,  I  hear  fome  gentle  fpirlt  fay, 

"  Be  not  fearful,  come  away  /*' 
After  whom,  Pope : 

«'  Hark!  they  whifper  ;  angels  fay, 

c<  Sifter  fpirit,  come  aivay"  Malone. 

8  Where  are  my  tears  ?  rain,  to  lay  this  ivind,]  So,  In  the  Rape  of 
Lucrece  ; 

«  This  windy  tempeft,  till  it  blow  up  rain, 
M  Holds  back  his  forrow's  tide,  to  make  it  more; 
(t  At  laft  itrains,  and  bufy  winds  give  o'er." 
See  alfo  Vol.  VI.  p.  165,  n.  5.  Malone. 

9  -  by  the  root.]  So  the  folio.  Quarto — by  my  throat.  Malone. 
1  A  woeful  Creffid^mongft  the  merry  Greeks  !]  So,  in  A  mad  World 

my  Maf.ers,  1640,  a  man  gives  the  watchmen  fome  money,  and  when 
they  have  received  it  he  fays :   "  the  merry  Creeks  underftand  me.'' 

S  rsi¥EN$. 

See  alfo  p.  154,  n.  4*  Malone. 

Tro, 
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T ro.  Nay,  we  mull  ufe  expostulation  kindly, 
For  it  is  parting  from  us : — 
I  fpeak  not,  be  thou  true,  as  fearing  thee  ; 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himfelf  *, 
That  there's  no  maculation  in  tny  heart : 
But,  he  thcu  true,  fay  I,  to  faihion  in 
My  fequent  proteftation  ;  be  thou  true, 
And  I  will  fee  thee. 

Cre.  O,  you  mall  be  expos'd,  my  lord,  to  dangers 
As  infinite  as  imminent  !  but,  J'll  be  true. 

Tro.  And  I'll  grow  friend  with  danger.    Wear  this 
fleeve.  , 

Cre.  And  you  this  glove.    When  mall  I  fee  you? 

Tro.  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  fentinels, 
To  give  thee  nightly  vifitation. 
But  yet,  be  true. 

Cre.  O  heavens! — be  true,  again? 

T ro  Hear  why  I  fpeak  it,  love  ; 
The  Grecian  youths  are  full  of  quality  ; 
They're  loving3,  well  compos'd,  with  gifts  of  nature 
flowing, 

And  fwelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercife  ; 

How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  perfon4, 

Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealoufy 

(Which,  I  befeech  you,  call  a  virtuous  fin) 

Makes  me  afeard. 

Cre.  O  heavens !  you  love  me  not. 

2  For  J  'will  threw  my  glove  to  death — ]  That  is,  I  will  challenge 
death  himfelf  in  defence  of  thy  fidelity.  Johnson. 

3  They're  loving ,  &c]  This  line  is  not  in  the  quarto.  The  folio 
reads  —  Their  lov.ng.  This  flight  correction  I  propofed  fome  time  ago, 
and  I  have  lately  perceived  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.  It  alfo  has  gift 
of  nature.  That  emendation  is  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's.  In  the  pre- 
ceding line,  lifull  of  quality,"  means,  I  think,  abfolute,  perfect,  in  their 
difpofitions.    So,  inPericl-.s,  Prince  of  Tyre  i 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face, 
*l  As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace.** 
See  alfo  Vol.  II.  p.  248,  n.  4.  Malone. 

4  —  rSith  per/on,]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads— with  for- 

St  EE  YENS. 

Tro. 
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Tro.  Die  I  a  villain  then ! 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  queftion, 
So  mainly  as  my  merit :  I  cannot  fing, 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt5,  nor  fweeten  talk, 
Nor  play  at  fubtle  games ;  fair  virtues  all, 
To  which  the  Grecians  are  moll  prompt  and  pregnant : 
But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  thefe 
There  lurks  a  ftill  and  dumb-difcourfive  devil, 
That  tempts  moll  cunningly :  but  be  not  tempted. 

Cre.  Do  you  think,  I  will  ? 

Tro.  No. 

But  fomething  may  be  done,  that  we  will  not : 
And  fometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourfelves, 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
Prefuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

uEne.  [fwitbin.']  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Tro.  Come,  kifs ;  and  let  us  part. 

Par.  \fwithin.~\  Brother  Troilus ! 

Tro.  Good  brother,  come  you  hither  ;  . 
And  bring  iEneas,  and  the  Grecian,  with  you. 

Cre.  My  lord,  will  you  be  true? 

Tro.  Who  I  ?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault : 
While  others  fifh  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 
I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  fimplicity6; 
Whilft  ibme  with  cunning  gild  their  copper  crowns, 
With  truth  and  plainnefs  1  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  truth  ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is — plain,  and  true  7, — there's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

5  —  the  high  lavolt,]  The  lavolia  was  a  dance.    St e  evens. 

0  —  catch  mere  fimplicity  ;]  The  meaning,  I  think,  is,  •while  others, 
by  their  art,  gain  high  eftimation,  I,  by  honefty,  obtain  a  plain  iimple 
approbation.  Johnson. 

*  —  the  moral  of  my  ivit 

Is— plain,  and  true,  — ]  Mnral  in  this  inftance  has  the  fame 
meaning  as  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  III.  fc.iv  :  (i  Benedi<?cus! 
why  Benediclus  ?  you  have  fome  moral  in  this  Benedictus."  Again, 
in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  A€t  IV.  fc.  iv  :  <{  —  he  has  left  me  here 
behind  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his  figns  and  tokens." 

Tot  LET. 
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Enter  jEneas,  Paris,  Antenor,  Deiphobus,  and 

DlOM  EDESt 

Welcome,  fir  Diomed !  here  is  the  lady, 
Which  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you : 
At  the  port s,  lord,  I'll  give  her  to  thy  hand  ; 
And,  by  the  way,  poffefs  thee  what  Die  is9. 
Entreat  her  fair  ;  and,  by  my  foul,  fair  Greek, 
If  e'er  thou  ftand  at  mercy  of  my  fword, 
Name  CreiTid,  and  thy  life  lhall  be  as  fafe 
As  Priam  is  in  Ilion. 

Dio.  Fair  lady  Creffid, 
So  pleafe  you,  fave  the  thanks  this  prince  expects: 
The  luflre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  check, 
Pleads  your  fair  ufage  ;  and  to  Diomed 
You  mall  be  miltrefs,  and  command  him  wholly. 

Trc  Grecian,  thou  doft  not  uie  me  courteoufly, 
To  fhame  the  zeal  of  my  petition  to  thee, 
In  praifmg  her1  :  J  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece  ; 
She  is  as  far  high-foaring  o'er  thy  praifes, 
As  thou  unworthy  to  be  call'd  her  fcrvant. 
I  charge  thee,  ufe  her  well,  even  for  my  charge  ; 
For,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dolt  not, 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
Til  cut  thy  throat. 

Dio.  O,  be  not  mov'd,  prince  Troilus  : 
Let  me  be  privileg'd  by  my  place,  and  meflage. 
To  be  a  fpeaker  free ;  when  1  am  hence, 

8  At  ibe'^xty]  The  port  is  the  gate.  Steevens. 

9  —  pofiefs  thee  tvbat  ft>e  is]  I  will  make  thee  fully  underjfani» 
This  fenfe  of  the  word  fofjejt  is  frequent  in  our  authour.  Johnson. 

1  To  Jhame  the  zeal  of  my  petition  to  rbee. 

In  praifmg  her  ;]  The  old  copies  read  —  the  fral.  The  emenda- 
tion was  made  by  Dr.  Warburton.  Troilus,  I  fuppofe,  means  to  fay, 
that  Diomede  does  not  ufc  him  courteoufly  by  addrefiing  himlelf  to 
Creflida  and  alluring  her  that  flie  fhall  be  well  treated  for  her  own 
lake,  and  on  account  of  her  lingular  beauty,  inftead  of  making  a  direct 
anfwer  to  that  ivarm  reqaeft  which  Troilus  had  juft  made  to  him  to 
**  entreat  her  fair."  The  fublequcnt  words  fully  l'upport  this  interpre- 
tation : 

**  I  charge  thee  ufc  her  well,  trcn  for  my  charge  "  M  alonf. 
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I'll  anfwer  to  my  lull2:  And  know  you,  lord, 
I'll  nothing  do  on  charge :  to  her  own  worth 
She  mail  be  priz'd  ;  but  that  you  fay — be't  To, 
I  fpeak  it  in  my  fpirit  and  honour, — no. 

Tro.  Come,  to  the  port. — I  tell  thee*,  Diomed, 
This  brave  fhall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy  head. — 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand  ;  and,  as  we  walk, 
To  our  own  felves  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 

[Exeunt  Tvlo.  Cres.  at,dT>io.   Trumpet  htard. 

Tar.  Hark  !  Hector's  trumpet. 

JEnc.  How  have  we  fpent  this  morning! 
The  prince  muft  think  me  tardy  and  remifs, 
That  fwore  to  ride  before  him  to  the  field. 

Par.  'Tis  Troilus*  fault :  Come,  come,  to  field  with 
him. 

Dei.  Let  us  make  ready  ftraight3. 

jEne. 

*  I'll  an  fiver  to  my  luft  :]  Lufi  was  ufed  formerly  as  fynonymous  to 
fleafure.    So,  in  the  Rafe  of  Lucrece  : 

"   the  eyes  of  men  through  loopholes  thruft, 

u  Garmg  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  /«/?."  Maloni. 

*  —  I  tell  tbee,]  Old  Copies— 17/  tell  thee.  For  this  emendation 
I  am  anfwerable.  The  fame  words  occur  in  the  preceding  fpeech  of 
Troilus.  In  the  folio  17/  is  printed  in  another  place  in  this  fcene  in- 
ftead  of  I.    Ma  lone. 

3  Let  us  make  ready  ftraigbt,  &c]  Thefe  five  lines  are  not  in  the 
quarto,  being  probably  added  at  the  revifion*  Joktjson. 

To  the  irft  of  thefe  lines,  "  Let  us  make  ready  ftraigbtr>>  is  prefixed 
in  the  folio,  where  alone  the  paflage  is  found,  Dio.  Mr.  Mafon  has 
juftly  obferved,  that  it  cannot  belong  to  Diomede,  who  had  the  charge 
of  Creffida,  and  would  naturally  attend  her  and  Troilus,  who  hasjult 
faid,  that  he  would  deliver  her  up  to  Diomed  at  the  port,  and  inform 
him,  "  by  the  way,  what  fhe  is."  Befides,  as  the  fame  gentleman 
obferv^s,  it  is  abfurd  that  Diomed  fhould  addrefs  Paris  and  ./Eneas, 
as  if  they  were  all  going  to  fight  on  the  fame  fide. 

I  fufpeft  thefe  five  lines  were  an  injudicious  addition  by  the  a<fioT« 
for  the  fake  of  concluding  the  fcene  with  a  couplet ;  to  which  (if  there 
be  no  corruption)  they  were  more  attentive  than  to  the  country  of 
Diomed,  or  the  particular  commifiion  he  was  entrufted  with  by  the 
Greeks.  The  line  in  queftion,  however,  as  has  been  fuggefted  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  may  belong  to  Deipbobus.  From  ^Eneas's  firft 
fpeech  in  p.  246,  and  the  fiage-direclion  in  the  quarto  and  folio  pre- 
fixed to  the  third  fcene  of  this  adl,  Deiphobus  appears  to  be  now  on 
the  ftage  j  and  Dio,  and  Dei.  mi^ht  have  been  eafily  confounded. 

A» 
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j£ne.  Yea,  with  a  bridegroom's  frefh  alacrity, 
Let  us  addrefs  to  tend  on  Reelor's  heels : 
The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
On  his  fair  worth,  and  fingle  chivalry.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

The  Grecian  Camp.    Lifts  fet  out. 

Enter,  Ajax  arm'd;  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Pa- 
troclus,  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  and 
Others, 

Agam.  Here  art  thou  in  appointment4  frefti  and  fair, 
Anticipating  time  with  ftarting  courage. 
Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax  ;  that  the  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant, 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Ajax.  Thou,  trumpet,  there's  my  purfe. 
Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  fplit  thy  brazen  pipe  : 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  fphered  bias  cheek  5 
Out-fwell  the  cholick  of  puff'd  Aquilon  : 
Come,  ftretch  thy  cheft,  and  let  thy  eyes  fpout  blood  ; 
Thou  blow 'It  for  He&or.  [Trumpet  founds, 

Vlyjf.  No  trumpet  anfwers. 

AchiU  'Tis  but  early  days. 

Agam.  Is  not  yon  l)iomed,  with  Calchas'  daughter  ? 

Ulyjf.  'Tis  lie,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait ; 
He  riles  on  the  toe  :  that  fpirit  of  his 
In  afpiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

As  this  flight  change  rrmoves  the  abfurdity,  I  have  adopted  it.  It 
was  undoubtedly  intended  by  Shakfpeare  that  Diomed  mould  make 
his  txil  v,lth  Troilus  and  Creilida.    Ma  lone. 

4  — in  appointment—]  That  is,  in  accoutrements,  and  other  mili- 
tary preparations.  So,  a  well  appointed  knight.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Hamlet : 

"  Unhanfell'd,  dij appointed,  unanneal'd."    M alone. 

5  —  biat  check]  d  welling  out  like  the  bias  of  a  bowl.  Johnson. 
So,  in> Vito'ia  Corombona,  or  the  fVtite  Devil,  1612: 

"   'Faith  his  check 

4(  Has  a  moil  excellent  tias,"    S  t  1 1  v  1  a  • . 

Enter 
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Diomed,  'with  Cressida. 

Agam.  Is  this  the  lady  Creffid? 
Dio.  Even  (he. 

Agam.  Molt  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  fweet  lady. 

Nejl.  Our  general  doth  falute  you  with  a  kifs. 

U/yJf.  Yet  is  the  kindnefs  but  particular  ; 
'Twere  better,  Ihe  were  kifs'd  in  general. 

Neft.  And  very  courtly  counfel :  I'll  begin.— 
So  much  for  Neftor. 

Achil.  I'll  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair  lady  : 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome. 

Men.  I  had  good  argument  for  killing  once. 

Patr.  But  that's  no  argument  for  killing  now : 
For  thus  popp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment ; 
And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument. 

Ulyjf.  O  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our  fcorns  1 
For  which  we  lofe  our  heads,  to  gild  his  horns. 

Patr.  The  firft  was  Menelaus'  kifs ; — this,  mine  : 
Patroclus  kines  you. 

Men.  O,  this  is  trim  ! 

Patr.  Paris,  and  I,  kifs  evermore  for  him. 

Men.  I'll  have  my  kifs,  fir  : — Lady,  by  your  leave. 

Cre.  In  killing,  do  you  render,  or  receive  ? 

Patr.  Eoth  take  and  give  6. 

Cre.  I'll  make  my  match  to  live  7, 
The  kifs  you  take  is  better  than  you  give  ; 
Therefore  no  kifs. 

Men.  I'll  give  you  boot,  I'll  give  you  three  for  one. 

Cre.  You're  an  odd  man  ;  give  even,  or  give  none. 

Men.  An  odd  man,  lady  ?  every  man  is  odd. 

Cre,  No,  Paris  is  not ;  for,  you  know,  'tis  true, 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 

6  Both  take  and  give.]  This  fpeech  fliould  rather  be  given  to  Men>» 
laus.  Tyrwhitt. 

7  ni  make  my  match  to  live.]  I  will  make  fuch  bargains  as  I  may 
live  by,  fucb  as  may  bring  me  profit,  therefore  will  not  take  a  worle 
kifs  than  I  give.  Johnso.n. 

I  believe  this  only  meaas—  VI:  lay  my  life.  Ttrwkitt. 

Vol.  VIII.  S  Mt*. 
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Men.  You  fillip  me  o'  the  head. 
Cre.  No,  I'll  be  fworn. 

Vlyjf.  It  were  no  match,  your  nail  againft  his  horn.-— 

May  1,  Tweet  lady,  beg  a  kifs  of  you  r 
Cre.  You  may, 
Vlyjf.  1  do  defire  it. 
Cre.  Why,  beg  then8. 

Vlyjf.  Why  then,  for  Venus'  fake,  give  me  a  kifs, 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his. 

Cre.  I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when  'tis  due. 

Vlyjf.  Never's  my  day,  and  then  a  kifs  of  you9. 

Dio,  Lady,  a  word; — I'll  bring  you  to  your  father. 

[Diomed  leads  out  CreiTida. 

Nejl.  A  woman  of  quick  fenfe. 

Vlyjf.  Fie,  fie  upon  her  ! 
There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip, 
Nay,  her  foot  fpeaks ;  her  wanton  fpirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive1  of  her  body. 
O,  thefe  encounterers,  fo  glib  of  tongue, 
That  give  a  coafting  welcome 1  ere  it  comes, 
And  wide  unclafp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 

8  Wby,  beg  tben.~\  For  the  fake  of  rhime  we  mould  read: 
Wbf  beg  two. 

If  you  think  kilfei  worth  begging,  beg  more  than  one.  Johnsom. 

•  Never' i  my  day,  and  tben  a  kifs  of  you.~\  I  once  gave  both  thef« 
lines  to  Crefiida.  She  bids  Ulyfles  beg  a  kifs  j  he  afks  that  he  may 
have  it, 

fVben  Helen  it  a  maid  again—. 
She  tells  him  that  then  he  fliall  have  it, — when  Helen  is  a  maid 
again. 

Cre.  I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  ivhen  'tis  due  ; 
Never' t  my  day,  and  tben  a  kifs  for  you. 
But  I  rather  think  that  UlylTes  means  to  flight  her,  and  that  the  pre- 
fent  reading  is  right.  Johnson. 

1  —  motive  of  ber  body.']  Motive  for  part  that  contributes  to  motion. 

Johnson. 

*  —  a  coafting  welcome  -  ]  A  conciliatory  welcome;  that  makea 
fxlent  advances  before  the  tongue  has  uttered  a  word.  So,  in  our  au- 
theur's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  Anon  fiie  hears  them  chaunt  it  luftily, 

"  And  all  in  hafte  flie  cvaftetb  to  the  cry/'  Malons. 

To 
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To  every  ticklifti  reader  !  fet  them  down 
For  fluttifh  fpoils  of  opportunity  3, 

And  daughters  of  the  game.  [Trumpet  within* 

AIL  The  Trojans'  trumpet! 
Agam.  Yonder  comes  the  troop. 

Enter  Hector  arnt'd,  jEneas,  Troilus,  and  othet 
Trojans,  with  Attendants, 

JEne.  Hail,  all  the  Mate  of  Greece !  what  lhall  be  done 
to  him 

That  victory  commands  ?  Or  do  you  purpofe, 

A  victor  mail  be  known  ?  will  you,  the  knights 

Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 

Purfue  each  other;  or  lhall  they  be  divided 

By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field? 

Hector  bade  afk. 

Agam .  Which  way  would  Hector  have  it  ? 

JEne.  He  cares  not,  he'll  obey  conditions. 

Achil.  'Tis  done  like  Hector;  but  fecurely  done4, 

A  little 

3  —  Jluttljh  fpoih  of  opportunity,']  Corrupt  wenches,  of  whofe  chaf- 
tity  every  opportunity  may  make  a  prey.  Johnson. 

4  *f7i  dene  like  HetHor\  but  fecurely  done,]  In  the  fenfeof  the  Latin» 
Jeeurus  :~J:curus  admodum  de  bello,  anim'i  fecuri  homo.  A  negligent 
fecurity  arifing  from  a  contempt  of  the  objedr.  oppofed.  Warivrtok. 

Thisfpeech  in  the  old  copies  is  given  to  Agamemnon,  but  Mr.  Theo- 
bald juftly  obferves  that  it  muft  belong  to  Achilles,  as  ^ntfas  in  con- 
fluence of  it  immediately  addrefles  that  warrior,  i(  If  not  Achilles, 
fir,"  &c.  and  in  the  fubfequent  fpeech  but  one  defires  htm  to  take 
notice  that  Hcftor  was  as  void  of  pride  as  he  was  full  of  valour. 
Dryden  had  made  the  fame  regulation.  Malone. 

Dr.  Warburton  truly  obferves,  that  the  word  fecurely  is  here  ufed  in 
the  Latin  fenfe  :  and  Mr.  Warner,  in  his  ingenious  letter  to  Mr. 
Garrick,  thinks  this  fenfe  peculiar  to  Shakfpeare,  "  for,  fays  he,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  elfewhere."  This  gentleman  has  treated 
me  with  fo  much  civility,  that  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  remove  his 
difficulty. 

It  is  to  be  found  in  the  laft  acl:  of  the  Spani/h  Tragedy  : 

*  O  damned  devil !  how  fecure  he  is." 
In  my  lord  Bacon's  E  fay  on  Tumults,  «  •—neither  let  any  prince  or 
S  z  ftate 
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A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  mifprizing 
The  knight  oppos'd. 

jEne.  If  not  Achilles,  fir. 
What  is  your  name  ? 

AM.  If  not  Achilles,  notking. 

uEne .Therefore  Achilles :  But,  whate'er,  know  this 
In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little, 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themfelves  in  Hedlor  5 ; 
The  one  almoft  as  infinite  as  all, 
The  other  blank  as  nothing.    Weigh  him  well, 
And  that,  which  looks  like  pride,  is  courtefy. 
This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  Hector's  blood6  : 
In  love  whereof,  half  Heflor  ftays  at  home  ; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hedtor  comes  to  feek 
This  blended  knight,  half  Trojan,  and  half  Greek7. 

AchiU  A  maiden  battle  then  ? — O,  I  perceive  you. 

Re-enter  Diom ed. 
Agam.  Here  is  fir  Diomed  : — Go,  gentle  knight, 

Hate  be  fecurt  concerning  difcontents.'*  And  befides  thefe,  in  Dray- 
ton, Fletcher,  and  the  vulgar  tranfiation  of  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Warner  had  as  little  fuccefs  in  his  refearches  for  the  wo  si  r  di- 
tto* in  its  Latin  acceptation.  I  meet  with  it  however  in  Hoby's  tranf- 
iation of  CjJUIio,  1561  :  *<  Some  be  fo  fcrupulous,  as  it  were,  wi;h  * 
rtl'tgion  of  this  their  Tufcane  tung,— 

Ben  Jonfon  more  than  once  ufes  both  the  fubjiantive  and  the  ad- 
jtftlvt  in  this  fenfe. 

As  to  the  Word  Cavalero,  with  the  Spanifh  termination,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Heywood,  Withers,  Davies,  Taylor,  and  many  other  wri- 
ters. Fakmu. 

5  Valour  and  pride  excel  themfelves  in  Hecior  ;]  Shakfpeare's  thought 
is  not  exactly  deduced.  Nicety  of  expreffion  is  not  his  character.  The 
meaning  is  plain  :  M  Valour  (fays  ./Eneas)  is  in  Hector  greater  than 
▼alour  in  other  men,  and  pride  in  Hecior  is  lefs  than  pride  in  other 
men.  So  that  He&or  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  excellence  of  having 
pride  lefs  than  other  pride,  and  valour  more  than  other  valour  " 

Johnson. 

6  This  A]ax  is  half  made  of  HeSiors  blood  jj  Ajax  and  Hecior  were 
coufin-germans.  Maioni. 

7  half  Trojan,  aud  half  Greek.]  Hence  Patroclus  in  a  former 
fcene  called  Ajax  a  mongrel.    Sec  p.  184.,  n,  1.  Malohx. 

Stand 
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Stand  by  our  Ajax :  as  you  and  lord  JEnezs 

Concent  upon  the  order  of  ther-  fight, 

So  be  it ;  either  to  the  uttermolt, 

Or  elfe  a  breath :  the  combatants  being  kin, 

Half  ftints  their  ftrife  before  their  ftrokes  begin. 

[Ajax  ana  Hector  enter  the  lifts. 

Ulyjf.  They  are  oppos'd  already. 

Agam.'What  Trojan  is  that  fame  that  looks  fo  heavy  ? 

Ulyjf.  The  youngeft  fon  of  Priam,  a  true  knight ; 
Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchlefs;  firm  of  word ; 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedlefs  in  his  tongue ; 
Not  foon  provok'd,  nor,  being  provok'd,  foon  calm'd : 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free ; 
For  what  he  has,  he  gives,  what  thinks,  he  mews ; 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guide  his  bounty, 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  8  with  breath : 
Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  fubfcribes 
To  tender  objects 9  ;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action, 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love  : 
They  call  him  Troilus ;  and  on  him  erect 
A  fecond  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  fays  ^neas ;  one  that  knows  the  youth 
Even  to  his  inches,  and,  with  private  foul, 
Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  tranflate  him  to  me1. 

[Alarum,    Hector  and  Aj  ax  fight* 

Agam.  They  are  in  action. 

Neft.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own  ! 

Tro.  Hector,  thou  fleep'ft,  awake  thee  ! 

8  —  an  impair  thought — ]  A  thought  unfuitable  to  the  dignity  of 
his  character.  This  word  I  fhould  have  changed  to  impure,  were  I 
not  over-powered  by  the  unanimity  of  the  editors,  and  concurrence  of 
the  old  copies.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Chapman's  preface  to  his  tranflatton  of  the  Shield  of  Homer,  . 
1598  :  "  —  nor  is  it  moreimpaire  to  an  honeft  and  abfolute  man,"  &c. 

St  EE  YENS. 

9  —  He&or- fubfcribes 

To  tender  ebjecls }]  That  is,  yields,  gives  way.  Johnson. 
So,  in  K.  Lear,  "  —  fubfcriVd  his  power,"  i.  e.  fubmitted.  Steev. 
1  —  thus  tranflate  him  to  me.~\  Thus  explain  bit  cbaracler.  Johnson. 

S  3  Agam* 
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Agam.  His  blows  are  well  difpos'd: — there,  Ajax  ! 

Dio.  You  muft  no  more.  [Trumpets  cea/e. 

jEtie.  Princes,  enough,  fo  pleafe  you. 

Ajax.  I  am  not  warm  yet,  let  us  fight  again. 

Dio.  As  Hector  pleafes. 

Heel.  Why  then,  will  I  no  more  : — 
Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  lifter's  Ton, 
A  coufm-german  to  great  Priam's  feed  ; 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twixt  us  twain  : 
Were  thy  commixtion  Greek  and  Trojan  fo, 
That  thou  could'fl  f^y — This  hand  is  Grecian  all, 
And  this  ii  Trojan  ;  the  Jinenus  0/ this  leg 
All  Greek,  and  this  all  Troy  ;  my  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  Jinifier 
Bounds-in  my  father* s  ;  by  Jove  multipotent, 
Thou  mould'it  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekifh  member 
Wherein  my  fword  had  not  imprelTure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud  :  But  the  juft  gods  gainfay, 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow'ft  from  thy  mother, 
My  facred  aunt,  mould  by  my  mortal  fword 
Be  drain'd  !  Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax: 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  haft  lufty  arms  ; 
Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus : 
Coufin,  all  honour  to  thee  ! 

Ajax,  I  thank  thee,  Hector  : 
Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man  : 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  coufin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition*  earned  in  thy  death. 

Ht8,  Not  Neoptolemus  fo  mirable 
(On  whofe  bright  creft  Fame  with  her  loud'ft  O  yes 
Cries,  This  is  he,)  could  promife  to  himfelf 1 

A  thought 

•  A  great  addition — ]  Sec  p.  ao8,  n.  8.  Malom. 
a  iVcf  Neoptolemus  jo  mirable 

(On  wbofe  bright  creji  Fame  with  ber  loud* ft  0  yes 
Cries,  This  is  he)  could  promife  to  bimfelf,  &c]  Dr.  Warburton 
obferves,  that  "  the  fenfe  and  fpiiit  of  Hector's  fpeech  requires  that 
the  mod  celebrated  of  his  advetfaries  fliould  be  picked  out  to  be  defied, 
and  this  was  Achilles  himfelf,  no;  his  Ton  Neoptolemus,  who  was  yet 

but 
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A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hec~tor. 

JEne.  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the  fides, 
What  further  you  will  do. 

Hed.  We'll  anfwer  it 3 ; 

but  an  apprentice  in  warfare."  In  the  rage  of  corre&ion  therefore  he 
reads : 

Not  Neoptolemus's Jire  irofcible. 
Such  a  licentious  conjecture  deferves  no  attention. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr.  Steevens  in  thinking  that  Shak- 
fpeare  fuppofed  Neoptolemus  was  the  nomen  gentihtium  :  an  error  into 
which  he  might  have  been  led  by  fome  book  of  the  time.  That  by 
Neoptolemus  he  meant  Achilles,  and  not  Pyrrhus,  may  be  inferred 
from  a  former  paflage  in  p.  236,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  knew 
Pyrrhus  had  not  yet  engaged  in  the  liege  of  Troy : 

"  But  it  muft  grieve  young  Pyrrhus,  noiv  at  home,'1''  &c. 

Ma  1.  one. 

My  opinion  is,  that  by  Neoptolemus  the  authour  meant  Achilles 
himfelf  j  and  remembering  that  the  fon  was  Pyrrhus  Neoptolemus,  con- 
fidered  Neoptolemus  as  the  nomen  gentilitium,  and  thought  the  father 
was  likewife  Achilles  Neoptolemus.  Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  might  have  ufed  Neoptolemus  for  Achilles.  Wilfride 
Holme,  the  author  of  a  poem  called  'Ike  Fall  and  evil  Succejfe  of  Re- 
bellion, &c.  1537,  had  made  the  fame  miftake  before  him,  as  the 
following  ftanza  will  (hew. 

'*  Alfo  the  triumphant  Troyans  victorious, 
««  By  Anthenor  and  JEneas  falfe  confederate, 
<'  Sending  Polidamus  to  Neoptolemus , 
•  «  Who  was  vanquifhed  and  fubdued  by  their  confpiracie. 
•«  O  dolorous  fortune,  and  fatal  miferie  ! 
"  Tor  mulitude  of  people  was  there  mortifkate 

«  With  condigne  Priamus,  and  all  his  progenie, 
<{  And  flagrant  Polixene,  that  lady  delicate." 
In  Lidgate,  however,  Achilles,  Neoptolemus,  and  Pyrrhus,  are  di^ 
ilintt  characters.    Neoptolemus  is  enumerated  among  the  Grecian 
prince9  who  firrl  embarked  to  revenge  the  rape  of  Helen  .: 
"  The  valiant  Grecian  called  Neoptolemus, 
'«  That  had  his  haire  as  b.lacke  as  any  jet,"  &c.  p.  102. 
and  Pyrrhus,  very  properly,  is  not  heard  of  till  after  the  death  of  his 
father  : 

"  Sith  that  Achilles  in  fuch  traiterous  wtfe 

«<  Is  flaine,  that  we  a  meflenge.r  lhould  fend 

tc  To  fetch  his  fon  young  Pyrrhus,  to  the  end 

"  He  may  revenge  his  father's  death,"  &c.  p.  237. 

Steevens. 

3  Will  anfwer  it ;]  That  is,  anfwer  the  expttlance,  Johnson. 

S  4  The 
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The  iflue  is  embracement : — Ajax,  farewel. 

Ajax.  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  fuccefs, 
(As  feld  1  have  the  chance,)  I  would  defire 
My  famous  coufin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

D'o. '  Tis  Agamemnon's  wiih  :  and  great  Achilles 
Doth  long  to  fee  unarm'd  the  valiant  Hector. 

Hett.  iEneas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me  : 
And  fignify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part ; 
Defire  them  home. — Give  me  thy  hand,  my  coufin  ; 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  fee  your  knights  4. 

Ajax.  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us  here. 

Hc£.  The  worthiefl  of  them  tell  me  name  by  name  ; 
But  for  Achilles,  my  own  fearching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  fize. 

Again.  Worthy  of  arms 5  !  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  fuch  an  enemy  ; 
But  that's  no  welcome :  Underitand  more  clear, 
"What's  pall,  and  what's  to  come,  is  ftrew'd  with  hufks 
And  formlefs  ruin  of  oblivion  ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing, 
Bids  thee,  with  moil  divine  integrity, 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome. 

Hed.  I  thank  thee,  rnofl  imperious  Agamemnon  *. 

4  —your  knights."]  The  word  knight,  as  often  at  it  occurs,  Is  fure 
to  bring  with  it  the  idea  of  chivalry,  and  revives  the  memory  of  Ama- 
dis  and  his  fantaftick  followers,  rather  than  that  of  the  mighty  con- 
federates who  fought  on  either  fide  in  the  Trojan  war.  I  wifh  that 
eques  and  armiger  could  have  been  rendered  by  any  other  words  than 
knight  and  yf<juire.  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  Iliad,  is  very 
liberal  of  the  latter.  Stievini. 

Thefc  knights  to  the  amount  of  about  tnvo  hundred  thoufand  (for  there 
were  not  lefs  in  both  armies)  Shalcfpeare  found  with  all  the  appendages 
of  chivalry  in  The  Three  Dejiruflions  cfTroy.    Ma  lone. 

5  Wcnhy  of  arms  ! — J  Folio.  Worthy  all  arms  !  Quarto.  The 
quarto  has  only  the  firft,  fecord,  and  the  laft  line  of  this  falutation  j 
the  intermediate  verfes  feem  added  on  a  revifion.  Johnson. 

*  — mo/l  imperious  Agamerr.ntr,.]  Imperious  and  imperial  had  for- 
merly the  fame  fignificaticn.    Sec  Vol.  X.  p.  6o,  n.  7.  Malonx. 

4  A  gam. 
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Jga/x.  My  well-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  lefs  to  you. 

[to  Troilus. 

Men.  Let  me  confirm  my  princely  brother's  greet- 
ing ;— 

You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 
He,:.  Whom  mult  we  anfwer? 
Mi  .  The  noble  Menelaus. 

Heu.  O,  you,  my  lord  i  by  Mars  his  gauntlet,  thanks  ! 
Mock  not,  ihat  I  affett  the  untraded  oath6  ; 
Your  quondam  wife  fwears  ftill  by  Venus'  glove: 
She's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 

Men.  Name  her  not  now,  fir ;  fhe's  a  deadly  theme. 

Heft.  O,  pardon  ;  t  offend. 

Neft.  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  feen  thee  oft, 
Labouring  for  deftiny  7,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Greekifh  youth :  and  [  have  fe«n  thee, 
As  hot  as  Peneus,  fpur  thy  Phrygian  fteed, 
Defpifing  many  forfeits  and  fubduements 8, 

6  Mot'k  not,  &c]  The  quarto  has  here  a  ftrange  corruption  : 

Mock  not  thy  affect,  tbf  untreaded  earth.  Johnson. 
—  the  untraded  oath  j]  A  Angular  oath,  not  in  common  ufe.  So, 
in  King  Richard  II. 

u   fome  way  of  common  trade." 

Under  the  lady's  oath  perhaps  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear  j  unlefe 
the  poet  caught  his  idea  from  Grange's  Golden  Aphroditis,  4to.  1577, 
Sign.  M  ij  :  **  At  this  upper  borde  nexte  unto  Jupiter  on  the  right 
hande  fatjuno,  that  honourable  and  gracious  goddefle  his  wyfe:  Nexte 
unto  hyr  fatte  Venus,  the  goddefle  of  love,  with  a  glove  made  of 
jioures,  flickyng  in  hyr  hofome"  Malone. 

7  Labouring  for  deftiny,  &c]  The  vicegerent  of  Fate.  So,  ia 
QjriAanus  : 

u  — —  His  fword,  death's  ftamp, 
"  Where  it  did  mark,  it  took;  from  face  to  foot 
tt  He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whofe  every  morion 
M  Was  tim'dwith  dying  cries:  alone  he  enter'd 
'*  The  mortal  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 
"  With  fliunlefs  deftiny:'  Malone. 
*  Defpiftng  many  forfeits  and  fubduements,~\  Thus  the  quarto,  The 
folio  reads  r 

And  feeji  thee  fcorning  forfeits  and fubdutmntu  Johnson. 


When 
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When  thou  haft  hung  thy  advanced  fword  i'the  air, 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd  ■; 
That  I  have  faid  to  fome  my  ftanders-by, 
Lot  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life  ! 
And  I  have  Teen  thee  paufe,  and  take  thy  breath, 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  in, 
Like  an  Olympian  wreftling  :  This  have  I  feen ; 
But  this  thy  countenance,  ftill  lock'd  in  fteel, 
I  never  faw  till  now.    I  knew  thy  grandfire, 
And  once  fought  with  him  :  he  was  a  foldier  good; 
But,  by  great  Mars,  the  captain  of  us  all, 
Never  like  thee  :  Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee ; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

uEne.  'Tis  the  old  Neftor1. 

Heft.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle, 
That  haft  fo  long  walk'd  hand  in  hand  with  time  : — 
Moft  reverend  Neftor,  I  am  glad  to  clafp  thee. 

Nejl.  I  would,  my  arms  could  match  thee  in  contention, 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtefy 3. 

HeQ.  I  would,  they  could. 

Nejl.  Ha  !  by  this  white  beard,  I'd  fight  with  thee  to- 
morrow. 

Well,  welcome,  welcome  !  I  have  feen  the  time— 
Ulyjf.  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  ftands, 

When  we  have  here  her  bale  and  pillar  by  us. 
Heel.  1  know  your  favour,  lord  L'ly/Tes,  well. 

Ah,  fir,  there's  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  dead, 

J  IVben  tbou  hafi  burg  tby  advanced fivord  Vtbe  air, 

Not  letting  it  decline  on  tbe  declined,]  So,  in  K.  Henry  IP,  P,  II, 
M  And  har.^s  refolv'd  carrecYion  in  the  air, 
"  That  was  uprear'd  to  execution.'* 
The  de  lind  is  the  fallen.    So,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

"  Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot."  Maloni. 
1  'Tj*  tbe  old  Nejlar.~]  So,  in  Julius  Cozjar  : 

«  Old  Caflius  ftill." 
If  the  poet  had  the  fame  idea  in  both  pafiages,  JEnas  means, 
*<  Neftor  is  ftill  the  fame  talkative  old  man,  we  have  long  known  him 
to  be."    He  may,  however,  only  mean  to  inform  Heftor  that  Neftor 
is  the  perfon  who  has  addrelfed  him.  Malone. 

3  As  ihey  contend,  &c]  This  line  is  not  in  the  quarto,  Johnson. 

Since 
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Since  firft  I  faw  yourfelf  and  Diomecl 
In  Ilion,  on  your  Greekifh  embaffy. 

Ulyjf.  Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  would  enfue  : 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet ; 
For  yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town, 
Yon  towers,  whofe  wanton  tops  do  bufs  the  clouds4, 
Mull  kiis  their  own  feet. 

Hefi.  I  mull  not  believe  you  : 
There  they  Hand  yet ;  and  modeftly  I  think, 
The  fall  of  every  Phrygian  ftone  will  coil 
•*A  drop  of  Grecian  blood  :  The  end  crowns  all ; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  time, 
Will  one  day  end  it. 

Ulyjf.  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 
Moll  gentle,  and  moil  valiant  Hedtor,  welcome  : 
After  the  general,  i  befeech  you  next 
To  feaft  with  me,  and  fee  me  at  my  tent. 

Achih  I  mall  foreftall  thee,  lord  Ulylfes,  thous ! — 

Now, 

4-  Ton  towers,  whofe  ivanton  tops  do  bufs  the  clouds,]  So,  in  our 
authour's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  Threatening  cloud  kiffiing  Ilion  with  annoy." 
Again,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre    1609  : 

"  Whofe  towers  bore  beads  fo  high,  they  kifs'd  the  clouds" 
Ilion,  according  to  Shakfpeare's  authority,  was  the  name  of  Priam's 
palace,  M  that  was  one  of  the  richeft  and  the  ftrongeft  that  ever  was  in 
all  the  world.  And  it  was  of  height  five  hundred  paces,  befides  the 
height  of  the  towers,  whereof  there  was  great  plenty,  and  fo  high  at 
that  it  feemed  to  them  that  faw  them  from  farre,  tbey  raugbt  up  unto 
the  beaver.."  The  Defirutlion  of  Troy,  B.  II.  p.  478. 
So  alfo  Lydgate,  Sign.  F  8,  verfo  : 

tl  And  whan  he  gan  to  his  worke  approche, 
•«  He  made  it  builde  hye  upon  a  roch;, 
"  It  for  to  afiure  in  his  foundation, 
<<  And  called  it  the  noble  Ylion" 
Shakfpeare  was  thinking  of  this  circumftance  when  he  wrote  in  the 
firft  act  thefe  lines.    Troilus  is  the  fpeaker  : 

f(  Between  our  Ilium,  and  where  fheiefides,  [i.  e.  Troy] 
tl  Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wand'ring  flood."    Mai. one. 
5  I  jhall  forejiall  thee,  lord  UlyJJ'es,  thou  !  — J  Should  we  not  read 
— though  f    Notwithftanding  you  have  invited  Hector  to  your  tent,  I 
ihall  draw  him  firft  into  mine.    So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Cu- 
pid's Revenge,  v,  ix.  p(  46®  : 

«   O  dif- 
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Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee  6  ; 
I  have  with  exact  view  perus'd  thee,  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint 7. 

Hea.  Is  this  Achilies? 

AchiL  I  am  Achilles. 

He  SI.  Stand  fair,  I  pray  thee:  let  me  look  on  thee* 

AchiL  Behold  thy  fill. 

Hefl.  Nay,  I  have  done  already. 

Acbil.  Thou  art  too  brief ;  I  will  the  fecond  time, 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

Hea.  O,  like  a  book  of  fport  thou'lt  read  me  o'er  ; 
But  there's  more  in  me,  than  thou  underftand'ft. 
Why  doft  thou  fo  opprefs  me  with  thine  eye  ? 

AchiL  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of  his  body- 
Shall  I  deftroy  him  ?  whether  there,  there,  or  there  ? 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name  ; 
And  make  diftinct  the  very  breach,  whereout 
Hector's  great  fpirit  flew  :  Anfwer  me,  heavens ! 

Heel.  It  would  difcredit  the  bleft  gods,  proud  man, 
To  anfwer  fuch  a  queition  :  Stand  again  : 
Think'ft  thou  to  catch  my  life  fo  pleafantly. 
As  to  prenominate  in  nice  conjecture, 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead  ? 

AchiL  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

H  — —  O  diflcmbling  woman, 

t{  Whom  I  muft  reverence  though-—"  Tyrwhitt. 
The  repetition  of  thou  !  was  anciently  ufed  by  one  who  meant  to 
Kifult  another.   So,  in  Twelfth  Night :  w  —  if  thou  thoufi  him  fome 
thrice,  it  fliall  not  be  amifs."    Again,  in  the  Ttmptji ; 
«*  Thou .  ly'ft,  thou  jefting  monkey,  thou!" 
Again,  in  the  firit  fcene  of  the  fifth  acl  of  this  play  of  TroVus  and 
Crejjida  i  w  —  thou  tafiel  of  a  prodigal's  purfe,  tbou  /"  Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens's  remark  is  incontrovertibly  true  j  butUlyffes  had  not 
fairi  any  thing  to  excite  fuch  contempt.    Ma  lone. 

6  No-Wy  Heflor,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee  j]  The  hint  for  th is 
fcene  of  altercation  between  Achilles  and  Hector,  is  taken  from  Lid- 
gate.    See  page  178.  Steevens. 

7  And  quoted  joir.t  by  faint. ~\  To  quote'xs  to  obferve.  So,  in  Hamlet : 

u  I'm  forry  that  with  better  heed  and  jugdment 
"  I  had  not  quoted  him."  Steevems. 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  471,  n.  6.  Malone. 
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HeSi.  Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  To, 
I'd  not  believe  thee.    Henceforth  guard  thee  well ; 
For  I'll  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there  ; 
But,  by  the  forge  that  ftithy'd 8  Mars  his  helm, 
I'll  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er.-— 
You  wifeft  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag, 
His  infolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips ; 
But  I'll  endeavour  deeds  to  match  thefe  words. 
Or  may  I  never — 

Ajax.  Do  not  chafe  thee,  coulin  ; — 
And  you,  Achilles,  let  thefe  threats  alone, 
Till  accident,  or  purpofe,  bring  you  to't : 
You  may  have  every  day  enough  of  He&or, 
If  you  have  ftomach ;  the  general  (late,  I  fear, 
Can  fcarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him  9. 

Heft.  I  pray  you,  let  us  fee  you  in  the  field  ; 
We  have  had  pelting  wars  *,  fince  you  refused 
The  Grecians'  caufe. 

Achil.  Doll  thou  entreat  me,  Heclor  ? 
To-morrow  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death  ; 
To-night,  all  friends. 

Heft.  Thy  hand  upon  that  match. 

Agam.  Firft,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my  tent ; 
There  in  the  full  convive  we  1  :  afterwards, 
As  Heclor's  leifure  and  your  bounties  mall 

8  — that  ftithy'd — ]  A  filthy  is  the  northern  term  for  an  anvil. 
The  v/ord  is  ftill  ufed  in  Yorkftire.  Malone. 

9  —  the  general  Jlatey  I  fear, 

Can  fcarce  entreat  you  to  be  add  with  bim.]  Ajax  means  to  infinu- 
ate  that  Achilles  was  afraid  of  fighting  with  Hector.  «  You  may 
•very  day,  fays  he,  have  enough  of  Hec"ror  if  you  choofe  it,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  whole  Itate  of  Greece  can  fcarcely  prevail  on  you  to  engage 
with  him  " 

To  have  a  Jiomacb  to  any  thing,  is,  to  have  an  inclination  to  it. 

Mason. 

*  — pelting  •wars,—']  i.  e.  petty,  inconfiderable  wars.  See  Vol.  II. 
p.  40,  n.  3  5  and  p.  463,  n.  5.  Malone. 

1  —  convive — ]  To  convive  is  to  feaji.  This  word  is  not  peculiar 
to  Shakfpeare.  I  find  it  feveral  times  ufed  in  the  Hijlory  of  Helyas 
Knight  of  the  Sivanne,  bl,  1.  no  date.  Steiyjns. 

Concur 
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Concur  together,  feverally  entreat  him. — 

Beat  loud  the  tabourines1,  let  the  trumpets  blow, 

That  this  great  foldier  may  his  welcome  knew. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Tro.  and  Ulyss. 

Tro.  My  lord  Ulyffes,  tell  me,  I  befeech  you, 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep  r 

UhJJ~.  At  Menelaus'  tent,  moil  princely  Troilus : 
There  Diomed  doth  feaft  with  him  to-night ; 
Who  neither  looks  upon  the  heaven,  nor  earth, 
But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  Creflid. 

Tro.  Shall  1,  fweet  lord,  be  bound  to  you  fo  much, 
After  we  part  from  Agamemnon's  tent, 
To  bring  me  thither? 

Ulyjf.  You  mall  command  me,  fir. 
As  gentle  tell  me,  of  what  honour  was 
This  Creffida  in  Troy  ?  Had  me  no  lover  there, 
That  wails  her  abfence  ? 

T ro.  O,  fir,  to  fuch  as  boafting  mew  their  fcars^ 
A  mock  is  due.    Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord  ? 
She  was  belov'd,  fhe  lov'd;  fhe  is,  and  doth: 
But,  ftiil,  fweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT    V.    SCENE  I. 

The  Grecian  Camp.     Before  Achilles'  Tent. 

Enter  Achilles,  and  Patroclus. 

Achil.  I'll  heat  his  blood  with  Greekim  wine  to-night, 
Which  with  my  fcimitar  I'll  cool  to-morrow. — 

1  Beat  loud  the  tabourines,']  For  this  the  quarto  and  the  latter  edi- 
tions have — To  tafie  your  bounties. — The  reading  which  I  have  given 
from  the  folio  feems  chofen  at  the  revifion,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
the  word  bounties.  Johnson. 

"Tabourines  are  fmall  drums.  The  word  occurs  again  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  Steiyzns. 

Patroclus, 
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Patroclus,  let  us  feaft  him  to  the  height. 
Pair.  Here  comes  Therfites. 

Enter  Ther sites. 

Achil.  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy  ? 
Thou  crufty  batch  of  nature  3,  what's  the  news  ? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  piclure  of  what  thou  feemeft,  and  idol 
of  ideot-worihippers,  here's  a  letter  for  thee. 

AchiU  From  whence,  fragment  ? 

Ther,  Why,  thou  full  dim  of  fool,  from  Troy. 

Patr,  Who  keeps  the  tent  now  ? 

Ther.  The  furgeon's  box4,  or  the  patient's  wound. 

iWr. Well  faid,  adverfity  !  and  what  need  thefe  tricks  ? 

Ther.  Pr'ythee  be  filent,  boy  ;  I  profit  not  by  thy  talk  ; 
thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male  varlet. 

Patr.  Male  varlet s,  you  rogue  !  what's  that  ? 

Ther.  Why,  his  mafculine  whore.  Now  the  rotten 
difeafes  of  the  fouth,  the  guts-griping,  ruptures,  catarrhs, 
loads  o'gravel  i'  the  back,  lethargies,  cold  palfies 6,  raw 

3  Thou  crujly  batch  of  nature,"]  Batch  fignifies  all  that  Is  baked  at 
one  time,  without  heating  the  oven  afreih.  So,  Ben  Jonlbn,  in  his 
Catal'xne  : 

"  Except  he  were  of  the  fame  meal  and  batch." 
Again,  in  Decker's  If  this  be  not  a  good  Play,  the  Devil's  in  ttx  l6iz  : 
"  The  beft  is,  there  are  but  two  batches  of  people  moulded  in  this 
world."    Therfites  had  already  been  called  cobloaf.  Steevens. 

4  The  furgeons  box,]  In  this  anfwer  Therfites  only  quibbles  upon 
the  word  tent.  Hanmer. 

3  Male  -varlet, — ]  Hanmer  reads— wale  harlot,  plaufibly  enough, 
except  that  it  feems  too  plain  to  require  the  explanation  which  Patro- 
clus demands*.  Johnson. 

This  expreflion  is  met  with  in  Decker's  Honeji  Whore,  P.I.  "-—'tis 
a  male  varlet,  fure,  my  lord  !"  Farmer. 

The  perfon  fpoken  of  in  Decker's  play  is  Bellafronte,  a  harlot,' 
who  is  introduced  in  boy's  cloaths.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  text  is 
right.  Malone. 

6  —  cold  palfies, — ]  This  catalogue  of  loathfome  maladies  ends  in 
the  folio  at  cold  palfies.  This  pafl'age,  as  it  ftands,  is  in  the  quarto: 
the  retrenchment  was  in  my  opinion  judicious.  It  may  be  remarked, 
though  it  proves  nothing,  that,  of  the  few  alterations  made  by  Milton 
in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  wonderful  poem,  one  was,  an  enlargement 
of  the  enumeration  of  difsafes,  Johnson. 
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eyes,  dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing  lungs,  bladders  full 
of  impofthume,  fciaticas,  lime-kilns  i' the  palm,  incu- 
rable bone-ach,  and  the  rivell'd  fee-fimple  of  the  tetter, 
take  and  take  again  fuch  prepofterous  difcoveries  ! 

Patr.  Why,  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou,  what 
meaneft  thou  to  curfe  thus  ? 

Tber.  Do  I  curfe  thee? 

Patr.Why,  no,  you  ruinous  butt7 ;  you  whorefon  in- 
diftinguimable  cur,  no. 

Ther.  No  ?  why  art  thou  then  exafperate,  thou  idle 
immaterial  fkein  of  fleivefilk8,  thou  green  farcenet  flap 
for  a  fore  eye,  thou  talfel  of  a  prodigal's  purfe,  thou  i 
Ah,  how  the  poor  world  is  peftcr'd  with  fuch  water-flies  ; 
diminutives  of  nature  ! 

Patr.  Out,  gall9  ! 

Tber.  Finch  egg 1  ! 

Achil.  My  fweet  Patroclus,  I  am  thwarted  quite 
From  my  great  purpofe  in  to-morrow's  battle. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba  ; 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love  2 ; 

7  —you  ruinous,  &c]  Patroclus  reproaches  Therfites  with  defor- 
mity, with  having  one  part  crowded  into  another.  Johnioic. 
Thee  fame  idea  occurs  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Hen^y  IV : 

u  Crowd  us  and  crujb  us  to  this  monjlrous  form.'"*    St  e  evens. 

*  —  thou  idle  immaterial fkein  of  fleive  flk,—  ~\  All  the  terms  ufed 
by  Therfites  of  Patroclus,  are  emblematically  expreffive  of  flexibility, 
compliance,  and  mean  officioufnefs.  Johnson. 

Sleive  filk  has  been  already  explained.    See  Vol.  IV.  p.  329,  n.  5. 

Malone. 

9  Out,  gall 7]  Hanmer  reads — nut-gall,  which  anfwers  well  enough 
to  fncb-egg;  it  lias  already  appeared,  that  our  2uthour  thought  the 
nut-gall  the  bitter  gall.  He  is  called  nut,  from  the  conglobation  of 
his  form  j  but  both  the  copies  read— Out,  gall!  Jonhson. 

1  Fincbegg  /]  Of  this  reproach  I  do  not  know  the  exa£t  meaning. 
I  fuppofe  he  means  to  call  him  fir.g'ipg  bird,  as  implying  an  ulelefs 
favourite,  and  yet  more,  fomething  more  worthlefs,  a  finging  bird  ia 
the  egg  j  or  generally,  a  flight  thing  eafily  cruASed.  Johnson. 

A  finch's  egg  is  remarkably  gaudy  ;  but  of  fuch  terms  of  reproach  it 
is  difficult  to  pronounce  the  true  fignification.  Steevins. 

*  A  token  from  ber  daughter,  &c]  This  is  a  circumftance  taken 
from  the  dory  book  of  The  three  deftru&ions  of  Troy.  Hanmei. 
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Both  taxing  me,  and  gaging  me  to  keep 

An  oath  that  I  have  fworn.    I  will  not  break  it : 

Fall,  Greeks;  fail,  fame;  honour,  or  go,  orftay; 

My  major  vow  lies  here,  this  I'll  obey. — 

Come,  come,  Therfites,  help  to  trim  my  tent ; 

This  night  in  banqueting  muft  all  be  fpent. — 

Away,  Patroclus.  [Exeunt  Achil.  and  Patr. 

Ther,  With  too  much  blood,  and  too  little  brain,  thefe 
two  may  run  mad ;  but  if  with  too  much  brain,  and  too 
little  blood,  they  do,  I'll  be  a  curer  of  madmen.  Here's 
Agamemnon, — an  honeft  fellow  enough,  and  one  that 
loves  quails  ;  but  he  has  not  fo  much  brain  as  ear-wax  : 
And  the  goodly  transformation  of  Jupiter  there,  his  bro- 
ther, the  bull, — the  primitive  ftatue,  and  oblique  me- 
morial of  cuckolds 3 ;  a  thrifty  Ihooing-horn  in  a  chain, 
hanging  at  his  brother's  leg, — to  what  form,  but  that  he 
is,  mould  wit  larded  with  malice,  and  malice  forced 
with  wit4,  turn  him  to  ?  To  an  afs,  were  nothing  ;  he  is 

both 

%  And  the  goodly  transformation  of  "Jupiter  there,  his  brother,  the 
bull', — the  primitive  ftatue,  and  oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds  jj  He 
calls  Menelaus  the  transformation  of  Jupiter,  that  is,  as  himielf  ex« 
plains  it,  the  bull,  on  account  of  his  horns,  which  he  had  as  a  cuckold. 
This  cuckold  he  calls  the  primitive  ftatue  of  cuckolds  j  i.  e.  his  ftory 
had  made  him  fo  famous,  that  he  ftood  as  the  great  archetype  of  his 
character.  Warburton. 

The  Memorial  is  called  oblique,  bccaufe  it  was  only  indirectly  fuch, 
upon  the  common  fuppofition  that  both  bulls  and  cuckolds  were  fur- 
niflied  with  horns.  Heath. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  meant  nothing  more  by  this  epithet  than  horned, 
the  bull's  horns  being  crooked  or  oblique*  Dr.  W.  I  think,  miftakes. 
It  is  the  bull,  not  Menelaus,  that  is  the  primitive  ftatue,  &c.  M alone. 

4  — forced  with  ivit,  —  ~\  Stuffed  with  wit.  A  term  of  cookery. 
In  this  fpecch  I  do  not  well  understand  what  is  meant  by  loving  quail'* 

Johnson* 

By  loving  quails  the  poet  may  mean  loving  the  company  of  harlots. 
A  quail  is  remarkably  falacious.  Steevens. 

In  old  French  caille  was  fynonymous  to  file  de  joie.    In  the  Die?. 
Comique par  Le  Roux,  under  the  article  caille  are  thefe  words : 
M  Chaud  comme  une  caille, — 

«  Caille  coefte'e, — Sobriquet  qu'on  donne  aux  femmes,  Signifie. 
<c  femrhe  evcHlee,  amoureufe." 


Vol.  VIII. 
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both  afs  and  ox :  to  an  ox  were  nothing ;  he  is  both  ox 
and  afs.  To  be  a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad, 
a  lizard,  an  owl,  a  puttock,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe, 
I  would  not  care :  but  to  be  Menelaus, — I  would  con- 
fpire  againft  deitiny.  A(k  me  not  what  I  would  be,  if  I 
were  not  Therfites ;  for  I  care  not  to  be  the  loufe  of  a 
lazar,  fo  I  were  not  Menelaus. — Hey-day !  fpirits,  and 
fires  s  ! 

Enter  Hector,  Troilus,  Ajax,  Agamemnon, 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  and  Diomed,  with  lights* 

Again.  We  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong. 
Ajax.  No,  yonder  'tis  ; 
There,  where  we  fee  the  lights. 
Heft.  I  trouble  you. 
Ajax.  No,  not  a  whit. 
U/jif.  Here  corner  himfelf  to  guide  you. 

Enter  Achilles. 

Aehil.  Welcome,  brave  Heclor;  welcome,  princes  all. 

Agarn.  So  now,  fair  prince  of  Troy,  I  bid  good  night. 
Ajax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 

Heft. Thanks,  and  good  night,  to  the  Greeks'  general. 

Men,  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Heft.  Good  night,  fweet  lord  Menelaus. 

Ther.  Sweet  draught*  :  Sweet,  quoth  'a!  fweet  fink, 
fweet  fewer. 

AchiL  Good  night,  and  welcome,  both  at  once,  to 
thofe 
That  go,  or  tarry. 

Agam.  Good  night.  [Exeunt  Ac  a  m.  and  Me  n. 

AchiL  Old  Neftor  tarries;  and  you  too,  Diomed, 
K§ep  Hector  company  an  hour  or  two. 

Dio.  I  cannot,  lord ;  I  have  important  bufinefs, 

So,  in  Rabelais :  — "  Cailles  coiftees  mignonnement  chantans ■ 
which  Mutteux  has  thus  rendered  (probably  from  the  old  tranfiation/. 
'•'  coated  qui'tls  and  laced  mutton,  waggiflily  ringing."    Mai. one. 

5  ~~  ff>*r*rs*  a"d  fres  Q  This  Therfites  i'peaks  upon  the  firlt  fight  of 
the  diftant  lights.  Johnson. 

*  Sweet  draught :  J  Draught  is  the  old  word  for  forka*  It  is  ufed 
in  the  vulgar  tranflation  of  the  Bible.  Malone. 

The 
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The  tide  whereof  is  now. — Good  night,  great  He&or. 
Hett.  Give  me  your  hand. 

Ulyjf.  Follow  his  torch,  he  goes  to  Calchas'  tent ; 
I'll  keep  you  company.  [afide  to  Troilus. 

T ro.  Sweet  fir,  you  honour  me. 

Hett.  And  fo,  good  night. 

[^/VDiomed;  Ulys.  and  Tko.  following, 

Achil.  Come,  come,  enter  my  tent. 

[Exeunt  Achil.  Hect.  Ajax,  ^Nest. 

Ther.  That  fame  Diomed's  a  falfe-hearted  rogue,  a 
moft  unjuft  knave ;  I  will  no  more  truft  him  when  he 
leers,  than  I  will  a  ferpent  when  he  hifles  :  he  will  fpend 
his  mouth,  and  promife,  like  Brabler  the  hound6;  but 
when  he  performs,  aftronomers  foretel  it  ;  it  is  prodi- 
gious, there  will  come  fome  change  ;  the  fun  borrows  of 
the  moon,  when  Diomed  keeps  his  word.  I  will  rather 
leave  to  fee  Hedlor,  than  not  to  dog  him  :  they  fay,  he 
keeps  a  Trojan  drab7,  and  ufes  the  traitor  Calchas* 
tent :  I'll  after. — Nothing  but  lechery  !  all  incontinent 
varlets  !  [Exit. 
SCENE  II. 

The  fame*    Before  Calchas'  Tent. 

Enter  Diomed. 

Dio.  What  are  you  up  here,  ho?  fpeak. 
Cal.  [within.]  Who  calls? 

Dio.  Diomed. — Calchas,  I  think.  —  Where's  your 
daughter  ? 

Cal.  [within.]  She  comes  to  you. 

£///^r  Troilus,  W  Ulysses,  at  a  dijlance ;  after  them 
Thersites. 

Vlyff.  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  difcover  us. 

6  —-be  10  til  f pen  d  big  mouth,  and  promife,  like  Brabler  tbe  bound ;]  If 
a  hound  gives  bis  mouth,  and  is  not  upon  the  fcent  of  the  game,  he  is  by 
fportfmen  called  a  babler  or  brabler.  The  proverb  fays,  Brabling  curs 
never  want  for:  ears.    Anonym  us. 

7  — they  fay,  be  keeps  a  Trojan  drab ]  This  character  of  Diomed 
is  likewife  taken  from  Lidgate.  Steevens. 

T  »  Enter 
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Enter  Cress i da. 

Tro.  Creflid  comes  forth  to  him  I 
Dio.  How  now,  my  charge  ? 

Cre.  Now,  my  fweet  guardian! — Hark,  a  word  with 
you.  [Wbifpers. 

T ro.  Yea,  fo  familiar  ! 

Vlyjf.  She  will  fing  any  man  at  firft  fight8. 

Tber.  And  any  man  may  fing  her,  if  he  can  take  her 
cliff9;  file's  noted. 

Dio.  Will  you  remember  ? 

Cre.  Remember?  yes. 

D/'o.Nay,  but  do  then;  and  let  your  mind  be  coupled 
with  your  words. 

Tro.  What  mould  me  remember  ? 
Vlyff.  Lift ! 

Cre.  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  me  no  more  to  folly. 

1'ber.  Roguery ! 
Dio.  Nay,  then, — 
Cre.  I'll  tell  you  what. 

Dio.  Pho!  pho  I  come,  tell  a  pin:   You  are  for- 

fworn. — 

Cre.  In  faith,  I  cannot :  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
Tber.  A  juggling  trick,  to  be — fecretly  open. 
Dio.  What  did  you  fwear  you  would  beftow  on  me  ? 
Cre.  I  pr'ythee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath  ; 
Bid  me  do  any  thing  but  that,  fweet  Greek. 
Dio.  Good  night. 
'Tro.  Hold,  patience ! 
Vlyjf*  How  now,  Trojan  ? 

s  She  will  fing  any  man  at  firjl  fight.]  We  now  fay— fing  at  fight. 
The  meaning  is  the  fame.    Ma  lone. 

9  — her  clift'i]  That  is,  her  key.    Clef,  French.  Johnson. 

Cliff,  i.  e.  a  mark  in  mufick  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines  of  a  fong  \ 
and  is  the  indication  of  the  pitch,  and  befpeaks  what  kind  of  voice- 
as  bafe,  tenour,  or  treble,  it  is  proper  for.    Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

So,  in  The  Chances,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  where  Antonio, 
employing  mufical  terms,  fays, 

u  —  Will  none  but  my  C.  cliffs  ferve  your  turn  V  St  sevens. 

Cre. 
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Cre.  Diomed,-— 

Dio.  No,  no,  good  night :  I'll  be  your  fool  no  more. 

Tro.  Thy  better  mull. 

Cre.  Hark,  one  word  in  your  ear. 

ST ro.  O  plague  and  madnefs  ! 

Ulyff.  You  are  mov'd,  prince ;  let  us  depart,  I  pray 


Left  your  difpleafure  mould  enlarge  itfelf 
To  wrathful  terms  :  this  place  is  dangerous ; 
The  time  right  deadly;  I  befeech  you,  go. 
T ro.  Behold,  I  pray  you  ! 
Ulyjf.  Now,  good  my  lord,  go  off: 
You  flow  to  great  deftruction 1 ;  come,  my  lord. 
T ro.  I  pr'ythee,  ftay. 
Ulyjf.  You  have  not  patience ;  come. 
T ro.  I  pray  you,  ftay  ;  by  hell,  and  all  hell's  torments, 
I  will  not  fpeak  a  word. 
Dio.  And  fo,  good  night. 
Cre.  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger, 
Tro.  Doth  that  grieve  thee  ? 
O  wither' d  truth ! 

Ulyjf.  Why,  how  now,  lord  ? 
Tro.  By  Jove,  I  will  be  patient. 


Cre.  In  faith,  I  do  not;  come  hither  once  agaia. 

1  You  flow  to  great  dejlruBion :]  means,  I  think,  your  impetuofity 
is  fuch  as  muft  neceflarily  expofe  you  to  imminent  danger.  Malone. 
The  folio  has : 

You  flow  to  great  diJlraSiion.—- 
The  quarto  : 

You  flow  to  great  dejlruclion.'—  Johnson. 
I  would  adhere  to  the  old  reading.    Tou  flow  to  great  deflru&ion,  or 
diftra&ion,  means,  the  tide  of  your  imagination  will  hurry  you  either 
to  noble  death  from  the  hand  of  Diomed,  or  to  the  height  of  madnefs 
from  the  predominance  of  your  own  paflions.    Ste  evens. 

Pofllbly  we  ought  to  read  defirutlion,  as  UJyfles  has  told  Troilus 
jijft  before,  that 

"  ■  ■  this  place  is  dangerous ; 

'«  This  time  right  deadly."  Mason. 
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Vkjf.  You  (hake,  my  lord,  at  fomething  ;  will  you  go  ? 
You  will  break  out. 

Tro.  She  ftrokes  his  cheek  ! 
Vlyjf.  Come,  come. 

T ro.  Nay,  ftay  ;  by  Jove,  I  will  not  fpeak  a  word  : 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 
A  guard  of  patience  : — ftay  a  little  while. 

Ther.  How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  fat  rump,  and 
potatoe  finger,  tickles  thefe  together2  !  Fry,  lechery,  fry  i 

Dio. 

~  How  tie  devil  luxury,  ivitb  his  fat  rump,  and  potatoe  finger^ 
tickles  tbefe  together /]  Luxuria  was  the  appropriate  term  ufed  by  the 
fchool  divines,  to  exprefs  the  fin  of  incontinence,  which  accordingly 
is  called  luxury,  in  all  our  Englifh  writers.  In  the  Summa?  Tteologia? 
Compendium  of  Tho.  Aquinas,  P.  2.  II.  Qurjeft.  CLIV.  is  de  Luxuria 
Tartibui)  which  the  author  diftributes  under  the  heads  of  Simplex  For- 
■nicatio,  Adulterium,  Incejlus,  Stuprum,  Raptus,  &c.  and  Chaucer,  in 
his  Par/on  s  Tale,  defcantir.g  on  the  feven  deadly  fins,  treats  of  this 
under  the  title,  De  Luxuria.  Hence  in  K.  Lear,  our  author  ufes  the 
word  in  this  peculiar  fenfe  : 

"  To't  Luxury  pell-mell,  for  I  want  folJiers." 

But  why  is  luxury,  or  lafcivioufnefs,  faid  to  have  a  potatoe  finger  f 
This  root,  which  was  in  our  author's  time  but  newly  imported  from 
America,  was  confidered  as  a  rare  exotic,  and  eiteemed  a  very  ftrong 
provocative.  As  the  plant  is  fo  common  now,  it  may  entertain  the 
reader  to  fee  how  it  is  defcribed  by  Gerard  in  his  Hrlal,  1597,  p.  780. 

"  This  plant,  which  is  called  of  fame  Skyrrits  of  Peru,  is  generally 
of  us  called  Potatus,  or  Potatoes— -1  here  is  not  any  that  hath  written 
of  this  plant  j — therefore,  I  refer  the  defcription  thereof  unto  thofethat 
mall  hereafter  have  further  knowledge  of  the  fame.  Yet  I  have  had 
in  my  garden  divers  roots  (that  I  bought  at  the  Exchange  in  Lon- 
don) where  they  flourished  until  winter,  at  which  time  they  perifhed 
and  rotted.  They  2re  ufed  to  be  eaten  roailed  in  the  afties.  Some, 
■when  they  be  fo  roafted,  infufe  them  and  fop  them  in  wine  j  and  others, 
to  give  them  the  greater  grace  in  eating,  do  boil  them  with  prunes. 
Howfoever  they  be  drefled,  they  comfort,  nouri/h,  and  ftrengthen  the 
bodie,  procu;e  bodily  luji,  and  that  ivitb  greedinejs." 

Shakfpeare  alludes  to  this  quality  of  potatoes,  in  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windfc  :  V  — Let  the  iky  rain  potatoes,  hail  killing-comfits,  and 
fnow  eringoes  ;  let  a  tempjl  of  provocation  come." 

Again,  in  Chapman's  May  Day,  161: :  "  —  a  banquet  of  oyfter- 
pies,  fkeiret-roots,  potatoes,  eringoes,  and  divers  other  whetftones  of 
venery."  Again,  in  Decker's  If  this  be  not  a  gad  Play  the  Devil  is 
iik'it,  1612  ; 

"  Potatoes 
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Dio.  But  will  you  then  ? 

Cre,  In  faith,  I  will,  la ;  never  truft  me  elfe. 

Dio.  Give  me  fome  token  for  the  furety  of  it. 

Cre.  I'll  fetch  you  one. 

Vlyjf.  You  have  fworn  patience. 

Tro,  Fear  me  not,  my  lord; 
I  will  not  be  myfelf,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel j  I  am  all  patience. 

Re-enter  Cressida. 

Tber.  Now  the  pledge ;  now,  now,  now  ? 
Cre,  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  lleeve  3 . 

*f  Potatoes  eke,  if  you  mall  lack, 

"  To  corroborate  the  back." 
Again,  in  Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  Love  and  Honour,  1649  s 

'*  You  fhall  find  me  a  kind  of  fparrow,  widow  j 

<c  A  barley-corn  goes  as  far  as  a  potatoes 
Again,  in  the  Elder  Brother,  by  B.  and  Fletcher  1 

<f  A  banquet,— -well,  potatoes  and  enngoes, 

<*  And  as  1  take  it,  cantharides  -.—Excellent  !*' 
Again,  in  Holinflied's  Chronicle,  Description  of  England,  p*  1.67? 

¥  Of  the  potato  and  fuch  venerous  roots,  &c  I  fpeake  not.'* 
Laftly,  in  Sir  John  Harrington's  Metamorphojis  of  Ajax,  1 596  :  "  Per- 
haps you  have  been  ufed  to  your  dainties  of  potatoes,  of  caveare,  erin- 
gus,  plums  of  Genowa,  all  which  may  well  encreafe  your  appetite  to> 
feverall  evacuations." 

It  appears  from.  Dr.  Campbell's  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
that  potatoes  were  brought  into  Ireland  about  the  year  1 6 10,  and  that 
they  came  firft  from  Ireland  into  Lancafliire.  It  was  however  forty 
years  before  they  were  much  cultivated  about  London.  At  this  time 
they  were  diftinguiftied  from  the  Spanish  by  the  name  of  Virginia  po- 
tatoes,-—or  battatas,  which  is  the  Indian  denomination  of  the  Spanilh 
fort.  The  Indians  in  Virginia  called  them  openank.  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh was  the  firft  who  planted  them  in  Ireland.  Authors  differ  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  vegetable,  as  well  as  in  refped  of  the  country  from 
whence  it  originally  came.  Switzer  calls  it  Si/arum  Perwvianum,  i.e. 
the  Jkirret  of  Peru,  Dr.  Hill  fays  it  is  a  folanum,  and  another  very 
refpe&able  naturalift  conceives  it  to  be  a  native  of  Mexico.  Collins. 

i  —keep  this  jleeve.]  The  cuftom  of  wearing  a  lady's  fteeve  for  a 
favour,  is  mentioned  in  HalVs  Chronicle,  fol.  12  :  ¥  One  ware  on  his 
head-piece  his  lady's  Jleevt)  and  another  bare  on  his  helme  the  glove 
of  his  deareling." 

T  4  Again, 
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Tro.  O  beauty ! 
Where  is  thy  faith? 
Ulxf.  My  lord,— 

T ro.  I  will  be  patient ;  outwardly  I  will. 
Cre.  You  look  upon  that  fleeve  ;  Behold  it  well.— 
He  lov'd  me — O  falfe  wench  ! — Give  't  me  again. 
Dio.  Whofe  was't? 

Cre.  It  is  no  matter,  now  I  have't  again. 
I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night : 
I  pr'ythee,  Diomed,  vifit  me  no  more. 

Ther.  Now  me  Iharpens      Well  faid,  whetftone. 

Dio.  I  mall  have  it. 

Cre.  What,  this  ? 

Dio.  Ay,  that. 

Cre.  O,  all  you  gods !  — O  pretty  pretty  pledge  \ 

Again,  in  the  fecond  canto  of  the  Baron?  Wars  by  Drayton  : 

M  A  lady's  fleeve  high-fpirited  Haftings  wore." 
Again,  in  the  Morte  Arthur,  p.  3.  ch.  119  ! 
*(  When  queen  Genever  wift  that  Sir  Launcelot  beare  the  red  fleev: 
of  the  faire  maide  of  Aftolat,  flie  was  nigh  out  of  her  minde  for  anger.'* 
Holinflied,  p.  844,  fays  K.  Henry  VIII.  "  had  on  his  head  a  ladies 
fleeve  full  of  diamonds."  The  circumftance,  however,  was  adopted 
by  Shalcfpeare  from  Chaucer.  T.  and  C.  1.  5.  1040:  "She  made 
him  were  a  pencell  of  her  fleve."  A  pencill  is  a  fmall  pennon  or 
ftreamer.  Steevens. 

In  an  old  play  (in  fix  a£b)  called  Hifirlomafiix,  1610,  this  incident 
feems  to  be  burlefqued.  Trains  and  Creffida  are  introduced  by  way  of 
interlude,  and  Creffida  breaks  out : 

"  O  knight,  with  valour  in  thy  face, 

"  Here  take  my  fkreene,  wear  it  for  grace  j 

(t  Within  thy  helmet  put  the  fame, 

"  Therewith  to  make  thine  enemies  lzme.M 
A  little  old  book,  The  Hundred  Hyftoryes  of  Trcye,  tells  us,  «  Bry- 
jeyd  ,  whom  matter  Chaucer  called  Crejjeyde%  was  a  damofell  of  great 
beaute  j  and  yet  was  more  quaynte,  mutable,  and  full  of  vagaunt  con- 
dyfions."  Farmer. 

What  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved  on  the  fubjeft  of  ladles*  fleeves  Is 
certainly  true  j  but  the  fleeve  given  in  the  prefect  inftance  by  Creflida 
toDiamed,  was  the  fleeve  of  Troilus,  which  he  had  prefented  to  her 
on  their  feparation.  It  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  an  ornamented  cufte, 
fuch  perhaps  as  was  worn  by  fome  of  our  young  nobility  at  a  lilt,  in 
Shakfpeare's  age.  Malqae* 

Thy 
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Thy  matter  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 

Of  thee,  and  me  ;  and  fighs,  and  takes  my  glove, 

And  gives  memorial  dainty  kiffes  to  it, 

As  I  kifs  thee4. — Nay,  do  not  match  it  from  me  ; 

He,  that  takes  that,  mull  take  my  heart  withal. 

D)o.  I  had  your  heart  before,  this  follows  it. 

Tro.  I  did  fwear  patience. 

Cre.  You  mall  not  have  it,  Diomed ;  'faith  you  mall 
not ; 

I'll  give  you  fomething  elfe. 

Dio.  I  will  have  this ;  Whofe  was  it  ? 

Cre.  It  is  no  matter. 

Dio.  Come,  tell  me  whofe  it  was. 

Cre.  'Twas  one's  that  lov'd  me  better  than  you  will. 
But,  now  you  have  it,  take  it. 

Dio.  Whofe  was  it  ? 

Cre  By  all  Diana's  waiting-women  yonder 5, 
And  by  herfelf,  I  will  not  tell  you  whofe. 

Dio.  To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  my  helm ; 
And  grieve  his  fpirit,  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 

Tro.  Wert  thou  the  devil,  and  wor'ft  it  on  thy  horn, 
It  mould  be  challeng'd. 

Cre.  Well,  well,  'tis  done,  'tis  pall  5— And  yet  it  is 
not ; 

I  will  not  keep  my  word. 

A  As  1  kifs  thee. — ]  In  old  editions, 
As  I  kifs  thee. 

Dio.  Nay,  do  not  fnatch  it  from  me. 
Cre.  He,  that  takes  that,  mud:  take  my  heart  withal. 
Dr.  Thirlby  thinks  this  Ihould  be  all  placed  to  Creflida.    She  had  the 
fleeve,  and  was  killing  it  rapturoufiy  :  and  Diomed  matches  it  back 
from  her.  Theobald. 

s  By  all  Diana's  nvaiting-xvomen yonder ,]  i.  e.  the  flars  which  flic 
joints  to.  Warburton. 

So,  in  our  authour's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  The  Jil-ver-fbining  queen  he  would  diftain  ; 

"  Her  twinkling  handmaids  too,  by  him  defil'd, 

*«  Through  night's  black  bofom  fliould  not  peep  again.'1 

Ma  i.ons. 

Dio. 
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Dio.  Why  then,  farewell ; 
Thou  never  lhah  mock  Diomed  again, 

Cre.  You  mall  not  go : — One  cannot  fpeak  a  word, 
But  it  ftraight  ftarts  you. 

J>io.  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 

Ther.  Nor  I,  by  Pluto :  but  that  that  likes  not  yoi% 
Pleafes  me  bell. 

Dio.  What,  mail  I  come  ?  the  hour  ? 

Cre.  Ay,  come  : — O  Jove ! — 
Do,  come : — I  mall  be  plagu'd. 

Dio.  Farewel  till  then, 

Cre.  Good  night.    I  pr'ythee,  come.        [Exit  Dio. 
Troilus,  farewel6  !  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee  ; 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  fee7. — 
Ah  !  poor  our  fex  !  this  fault  in  us  I  find, 
The  error  of  our  eye  diretts  our  mind : 
What  error  leads,  muft  err  ;  O  then  conclude, 
Minds,  fway'd  by  eyes,  are  full  of  turpitude.  [Exit. 

Ther.  A  proof  of  ftrength  (he  could  not  publifh  more 
Unlefs  Ihe  fay'd,  My  mind  is  now  turn'd  whore. 

6  ffrtihij  farewell]  The  characters  of  CrelHda  and  Pandarus  are 
more  immediately  formed  from  Chaucer  than  from  Lydgatej  for 
though  the  latter  mentions  them  both  chara&eriftically,  he  does  not 
fufficiently  dwell  on  either  to  have  furniihed  Shakfpeare  with  many 
circumftances  to  be  found  in  this  tragedy.  Lydgatey  /peaking  of  Cref- 
feda,  fays  only : 

'<  She  gave  her  heart  and  love  to  Diomede, 
"  To  mew  what  truft  there  is  in  woman  kind  j 

**  For  me  of  her  new  love  no  fooner  fped, 
**  But  Troilus  was  clean  out  of  her  mind, 

"  As  if  me  never  had  him  known  or  feen, 

M  Wherein  I  cannot  guefs  what  me  did  mean." 

Stievins. 

7  But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  fee.—]  I  think  it  mould  be 
lead  thus: 

But  my  heart  with  the  other  eye  doth  fee.  Johnson. 
Perhaps,  rather: 

But  with  the  other  eye  my  heart  doth  fee.  Tyrwhitt. 
There  is  furely  no  need  of  change.    One  eye,  fays  Crelhda,  looks 
•n  Troilus  j  but  the  other  follows  Diomed,  where  my  heart  is  fixed. 

Malone. 

8  A  proof  of  firengtb  (he  could  not  publijh  mtre,1  She  could  not 
fubliih  a  ftronger  proof.  Johnson. 
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VlyJJ.  All's  done,  my  lord. 
Tro.  It  is. 

Vlyff.  Why  ftay  we  then  ? 

Tro.  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  foul 
Of  every  fyllable  that  here  was  fpoke. 
But,  if  t  tell  how  thefe  two  did  co-act, 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publiming  a  truth  ? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart, 
An  efperance  fo  obftinately  ftrong, 
That  doth  invert  the  atteft  of  eyes  and  ears9; 
As  if  thofe  organs  had  deceptious  functions, 
Created  only  to  calumniate. 
Was  Creflid  here  ? 

Vlyff.  I  cannot  conjure,  Trojan  *. 

Tro,  She  was  not,  iure. 

Vlyff,  Moft  fure,  me  was. 

Tro.  Why,  my  negation  hath  no  tafte  of  madnefs. 

Vlyff,  Nor  mine,  my  lord  :  Creflid  was  here  but  now. 

Tro.  Let  it  not  be  belie  v'd  for  womanhood  ! 
Think,  we  had  mothers ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  ftubbprn  criticks — apt,  without  a  theme, 
For  depravation  2, — to  fquare  the  general  fex 
By  Creflid's  rule :  rather  think  this  not  Creflid. 

Vlyff,  What  hath  Ihe  done,  prince,  that  can  foil  our 
mothers  ? 

Tro,  Nothing  at  all,  unlefs  that  this  were  (he. 

Tber.  Will  he  fwagger  himfelf  out  on's  own  eyes? 

Tro.  This  me  ?  no,  this  is  Dicmed's  Creflida: 
If  beauty  have  a  foul,  this  is  not  fhe  ; 
If  fouls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  fanctimonv, 
If  fanclimony  be  the  gods'  delight, 

9  That  doth  invert  the  atteji  of  eyes  and  ears ;]  That  turns  the  very 
tcftimony  of  feeing  and  hearing  againft  themfelves.  Theobald. 

1  J  cannot  conjure,  Trojan.']  That  is,  I  cannot  raife  fpirits  in  the 
fprm  of  Crefiida.    John  to  N. 

1  —  do  not  give  advantage 

To  flubborn  criticks — apt,  'without  a  theme, 

For  depravation,  —  ]  Critkk  has  here,  I  think,  the  fignification  of 
Cynick.    So,  in  Lovers  Labour""*  Lojl  t 

M  And  criiick  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys."   M alone. 

4  I* 
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If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itfelf 3, 
This  was  not  ihe.    O  madnefs  of  difcourfe, 
That  caufc  fets  up  with  and  againft  itfelf4 ! 
Bi-fold  authority 5 !  where  reafon  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  lofs  alfume  all  reafon 
Without  revolt6;  this  is,  and  is  not,  Creffid  ! 
Within  my  foul  there  doth  commence  a  fight7 
Of  this  ftrange  nature,  that  a  thing  infeparate8 
Divides  more  wider  *  than  the  Iky  and  earth  ; 
And  yet  the  fpacious  breadth  of  this  divifion 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  fubtle 
As  Arachne's  broken  woof,  to  enter  9. 

Inftance, 

3  If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itfelf,']  May  mean,  If  there  be  certainty 
»n  unity,  if  it  be  a  rule  that  one  is  one.  Johnson. 

The  rule  alluded  to  is  a  very  fimple  one}  that  one  cannot  be  two. 
This  woman  therefore,  fays  Troilus,  this  falfe  one,  cannot  be  that 
Crefiida  that  formerly  plighted  her  faith  to  me.  Maloni. 

4  — agair.Jl  itfelf !]  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads — again!! 
thyfelf.  In  the  preceding  line  alfo  I  have  followed  the  quarto.  The 
folio  reads—This  is  not  fhe.    Ma  lone. 

5  Bi-fold  authority  /]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto.  The  folio 
gives  us  :  By  foul  authority  !— 

There  is  madnefs  in  that  difquijition  in  which  a  man  reafons  at  once 
for  and  againfi  himfelf  upon  authority  which  he  knows  not  to  be  valid. 
The  quarto  is  right.  Johnson. 

This  is  one  of  many  paflages  in  which  the  editor  of  the  folio  changed 
words  that  he  found  in  the  quartos,  merely  becaufe  he  did  not  under- 
ftand  them.  Malone. 

*  —  tubtre  reafon  can  revolt 

Without  perdition)  and  lofs  affume  all  reafon 

Without  revolt  \\  The  words  lofs  and  perdition  are  ufed  in  their 
common  fenfe,  but  they  mean  the  lofs  or  perdition  of  reafon.  Johns. 

7  Within  my  foul  there  doth  commence  a  fight — ]  So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting."  Malone. 

8  — a  thing  inseparable — ]  i.  e.  the  plighted  troth  of  lovers.  Troi- 
lus confiders  it  inseparable,  or  at  leaft  that  it  ought  never  to  be  broken, 
though  he  has  unfortunately  found  that  it  fometimes  is.  Malone. 

*  —  more  ivider^-]  Thus  the  old  copies.  The  modern  editions, 
following  Mr.  Pope,  read — far  wider ;  though  we  have  a  limilar  phra- 
feology  with  the  prefent  in  almoft  every  one  of  thefe  plays.  See 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  276,  n.  7.  Malone. 

9  As  Arachne's  broken  -woof,  to  enter.]  My  quarto,  which  is  print- 
ed for  R.  Bonian,  1609,  reads — Ariachna's  broken  woof  j  the  other, 
which  is  faid  to  be  undated,  «ads,  aa  Mr,  Steevens  fays,  Ariathna^s, 

The 
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Inftance,  O  inftance !  ftrong  as  Pluto's  gates ; 

Creflid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven : 

Inftance,  O  inftance  !  llrong  as  heaven  itfelf ; 

The  bonds  of  heaven  are  flipp'd,  diflblv'd,  and  loos'd  ; 

And  with  another  knot,  five-  finger-tied1, 

The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love, 

The  fragments,  fcraps,  the  bits,  and  greafy  reliques 

Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed4. 

Ulyjf.  May  worthy  Troilus 3  be  half  attach'd 
With  that  which  here  his  paflion  doth  exprefs  ? 

Tro .  Ay,  Greek  ;  and  that  mall  be  divulged  well  . 
In  characters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
Inflam'd  with  Venus :  never  did  young  man  fancy 

The  folio  Ariachne's,  Mr.  Steevens  hopes  the  miftake  was  not  ori- 
ginally the  authour's,  but  I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  he  pro- 
nounced the  word  as  a  word  of  four fyllables.  Malon.e. 

1  —knot)  five-finger-tied,]  A  knot  tied  by  giving  her  hand  t» 
Diomed.  Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Fatal  Dowry,  by  Maflinger,  163a; 

'<  Your  fingers  tie  my  heart-ftrings  with  this  touch, 
*'  In  true  Anon,  which  nought  but  death  mall  loofe." 

M ALONE. 

z  The  fraBions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love9 

The  fragments,  fcraps,  the  bits,  and  greafy  reliques 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed.']  The  image  is  not 
of  the  moft  delicate  kind.  «*  Her  o'er-eaten  faith"  means,  I  think, 
her  troth  plighted  to  Troilus,  of  which  me  was  fur  felted,  and,  like 
one  who  has  over-eaten  himfelf,  had  thrown  off.  All  the  preceding 
words,  the  fragments,  fcraps.  &c.  fliow  that  this  was  Shakfpeare's 
meaning.    So,  in  Twelfth  Night : 

"  Give  me  excefs  of  it  [mufick]  ;  that  furfeitlng 
<£  The  appetite  may  /icken,  and  fo  die." 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II. 

"  The  commonwealth  is  fick  of  their  own  choice  j 
tl  Their  over- greedy  love  hath  furfeited.-— 
(t  O  thou  fond  many  !  with  what  loud  applaufe 
•*  Did'ft  thou  beat  heaven  with  blelhng  Bolinbrolce, 
u  Before  he  was  what  thou  would'ft  have  him  be  ! 
"  And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  defires, 
"  Thou,  beaftly  feeder,  art  fo  full  of  him, 
"  That  thou  provok'ft  thyfelf  to  cafi  him  up."    Ma  lone. 
3  May  worthy  Troilus,  &c]  Can  Troilus  really  feel  on  this  occafiort 
half  of  what  h«  utters?  A  queftion  fuitable  to  the  calm  Ulyfles. 

Johnson. 

With 
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With  fo  eternal,  and  fo  fix'd  a  foul. 

Hark,  Greek  ; — As  much  as  I  do  Creffid  love, 

So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed  : 

That  fleeve  is  mine,  that  he'll  bear  on  his  helm; 

Were  it  a  cafque  compos'd  by  Vulcan's  fkill, 

My  fword  mould  bite  it :  not  the  dreadful  fpout, 

Which  iTiipmen  do  the  hurricano  call, 

Conftring'd  in  mafs  by  the  almighty  fun, 

Shall  diz2y  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 

In  his  defcent,  than  mall  my  prompted  fword 

Falling  on  Diomed. 

Ther.  He'll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy. 

Tro,  O  Creffid  !  O  falfe  Creffid  !  falfe,  falfe,  falfe  ! 
Let  all  untruths  itand  by  thy  ftained  name, 
And  they'll  feem  glorious. 

Ulyff.  O,  contain  yourfelf ; 
Your  paffion  draws  ears  hither. 

Enter  j£neas. 

JEne.  I  have  been  feeking  you  this  hoar,  my  lord: 
He&or,  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy  ; 
Ajax,  your  guard,  flays  to  conduct,  you  home. 

Tro,  Have  with  you,  prince  :  —  My  courteous  lord, 
adieu  :  — 

Farewel,  revolted  fair  !  —  and,  Diomed, 
Stand  faft,  and  wear  a  caftle  on  thy  head4  I 

Ulyjf.  I'll  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

Tro,  Accept  diffracted  thanks. 

[Exeunt  Troi lus,  ^Eneas,  */kYUlysses. 

Ther,  'Would,  I  could  meet  that  rogue  Diomed  1  I 

*  '—and  ivear  a  caftle  on  thy  bead  /J  i.  e,  defend  thy  head  with 
armour  of  more  than  common  fecurity.  So,  in  Tbe  mr,ft  ancient  and 
famous  bijiory  of  the  rencivxed  Prince  Arthur,  edit.  1634,  ch.  158: 
«<  Do  thou  thy  bed,  faid  Sir  Gawaine,  therefore  hie  thee  faft  that 
thou  wert  gone,  and  wit  thou  well  we  fhall  foone  come  after,  and 
break  the  ftrongeft  cajile  that  thou  haft  upon  thy  head."  Wear  a  cajl.'e, 
therefore,  feems  to  be  a  figurative  exprellion,  lignifying,  keep  a  cajile 
ever  your  bead  |  i.  e.  live  within  the  walls  of  your  caftle.  In  Urry's 
Chaucer  Sir  Thopas  is  reprefented  with  a  cajile  by  way  of  creft  to  his 
helraett  Stxevens. 

would 
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would  croak  like  a  raven  ;  I  would  bode,  I  would  bode. 
Patroclus  will  give  me  any  thing  for  the  intelligence  of 
this  whore  :  the  parrot  will  not  do  more  for  an  almond, 
than  he  for  a  commodious  drab.  Lechery,  lechery  ;  Hill, 
wars  and  lechery  ;  nothing  elfe  holds  famion  :  A  burn- 
ing devil  take  them  !  [Exit* 

SCENE  III. 

Troy.    Be/ere  Priam's  Palace. 
Enter  Hector,  and  Andromache, 
sind.  When  was  my  lord  fo  much  ungently  tempered, 
To  flop  his  ears  againft  admonifhment? 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

Heel.  You  train  me  to  offend  you  ;  get  you  in : 
By  all  the  everlafting  gods,  I'll  go. 

And.  My  dreams  will,  fure,  prove  ominous  to  the  day5, 
Heel.  No  more,  I  fay. 

Enter  Cassandra. 

Caf.  Where  is  my  brother  He&or  ? 

And.  Here,  fifter;  arm'd,  and  bloody  in  intent : 
Confort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition, 
Purfue  we  him  on  knees ;  for  I  have  dreamt 
Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  nothing  been  but  Ihapes  and  forms  of  flaughter. 

Caf.  O,  it  is  true. 

Heel.  Ho  !  bid  my  trumpet  found  ! 

Caf.  No  notes  of  fally,  for  the  heavens,  fweet  brother. 

Heel.  Begone,  I  fay:  the  gods  have  heard  me  fwear. 

5  My  dreams  ivlll,  fure,  prove  ominous  to  the  day.~\  The  hint  for  this 
dream  of  Andromache,  might  be  taken  either  from  Lydgate,  or  the 
/allowing  paifage  in  Chaucer's  Nonnes  VreJlesTaley  late  edit.  v.  15147'. 

"  Lo  hire  Andromacha,  HeCtores  wif, 

««  That  day  that  Hettor  fhulde  lefe  his  lif, 

*l  She  dremed  on  the  fame  night  beforne, 

'*  How  that  the  lif  of  He&or  ihuld  be  lorne, 

*<  If  thilke  day  he  went  into  battaille  : 

She  warned  him,  but  it  might  no:  availle  ; 

**  He  went  forth  for  to  tighten  aathele.-, 

«  And  was  yfiaio  an«n  of  Achilles."  Steevjns. 

Caf 
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Caf.  The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevifh  vows  ; 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  fpotted  livers  in  the  facrifice. 

And,  0 1  be  perfuaded  :  Do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  jult :  it  is  as  lawful, 
For  we  would  give  much,  to  ufe  violent  thefts, 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity6. 

Caf.  It  is  the  purpofe  7,  that  makes  ftrong  the  vow ; 
But  vows,  to  every  purpofe,  mull  not  hold: 
Unarm,  fweet  He&or. 

HeB.  Hold  you  itill,  I  fay; 
Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate  : 
Life  every  man  holds  dear ;  but  the  dear  man  8 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life. — 

6  —Do  not  count  it  holy 

To  hurt  by  being  juji  :  it  is  as  lawful, 
For  <we  would  give  much,  to  ufe  violent  thefts , 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charily.']  U  e.  fays  Mr.  Tyrwhitt*  t& 
ufe  violent  thefts,  becaufe  we  would  give  much.   The  folio  has — 

For  we  would  count  give  much  to  as  violent  thefts  j 
which  affording  no  fenfe,  I  have  adopted  an  emendation  propofed  h 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt.    He  fuppofes,  with  fome  probability,  that  the  word 
count  crept  into  the  text  from  the  line  laft  but  one.    Mr.  Rowe  cut 
the  knot,  inftead  of  untying  it,  by  reading — 

For  us  to  count  ive  give  what's  gaind  by  theft, 
and  all  the  fubfequent  editors  have  copied  him.    The  laft  three  lines 
are  not  in  the  quarto,  the  compofitor's  eye  having  probably  pafied  over 
them  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  next  fpeech  of  Caffandra  is  in  that 
copy  given  to  Andromache,  and  joined  with  the  rlrft  line  of  this. 

In  the  firft  part  of  Andromache's  fpeech  /he  alludes  to  a  doctrine 
■which  Shakfpeare  has  often  enforced.  Do  not  think  you  are  acting 
virtuoufly  by  adhering  to  an  cath,  if  you  have  fwom  to  do  arr.ijs.  So, 
in  King  J.hn ; 

'«   where  doing  tends  to  ill, 

t(  The  truth  is  then  moil  done,  not  doing  it."  Malone. 

7  It  is  the purpcf—  ]  The  mad  prophetefs  fpeaks  here  with  all  the 
coolnefs  and  judgment  of.  a  Ikilful  caluift.  •*  The  effence  of  a  lawful 
vow,  is  a  lawful  purpofe,  and  the  vow  of  which  the  end  is  wrong  mull 
not  be  regarded  as  cogent."  Johnson. 

8  —  dear  man~]  Valuable  man.  The  modern  editions  read— brave 
man.    The  repetition  of  the  word  is  in  our  authour's  manner. 

Johnson. 

£ravcvt&s  fubftituted  for  dear  by  Mr,  Tope,  Malone. 
*  Enter 
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Enter  Troilus. 

How  now,  young  man  ?  mean'fi:  thou  to  fight  to-day  ? 
And,  Caffandra,  call  my  father  to  perfuade. 

[Exit  Cassandra, 
Hed.  No,  'faith,  young  Troilus ;  doff  thy  harnefs, 
youth, 

I  am  to-day  i'  the  vein  of  chivalry  t 
Let  grow  thy  finews  till  their  knots  be  ftrong, 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brumes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go ;  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
I'll  ftand,  to-day,  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy. 

Tro.  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you, 
Which  better  fits  a  lion9,  than  a  man. 

Heft.  What  vice  is  that,  good  Troilus  ?  chide  me  for  it* 

Tro.  When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians  fall, 
Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  fword, 
You  bid  them  rife,  and  live. 

Hett.  O,  'tis  fair  play. 

Tro.  Fool's  play,  by  heaven,  Heflor. 

He£l+  How  now  ?  how  now? 

Tro.  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods, 
Let's  leave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mother ; 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on, 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  fwords  % 
Spur  them  to  ruthful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 

Heft.  Fie,  favage,  fie  ! 

Tro.  Hector,  then  'tis  wars. 

He£l.  Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to-day* 

Tro.  Who  mould  withhold  me  ? 
Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  firy  truncheon  my  retire  ; 
Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees, 

9  JVbkb  better  fits  a  lion>— ]  The  traditions  and  ftories  of  the 
darker  ages  abounded  with  examples  of  the  lion's  generofity.  Upon 
the  fuppoiition  that  thefe  acls  of  clemency  were  true,  Troilus  reafons 
riot  improperly,  that  to  fpare  agair.ft  reafon,  by  mere  inftindt  of  pity, 
became  rather  a  generous  beaft  than  a  wife  man.    John  sow. 

Hence  Spenfcr's  Una  attended  by  a  lion.  Faery  ^ueen,  I.  iii.  7.  Se« 
stto  Sir  Perceval's  lion  in  Morte  Arthur,  B,  XIV.  c.  6,  T.Wartow. 

Vol,  VIII.  U  Their 
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Their  eyes  o'er-galled  with  recourfet)f  tears9  ; 
Nor  you,  my  brother,  with  your  true  fword  drawn, 
Oppos'd  to  hinder  me,  mould  flop  my  way, 
But  by  my  ruin. 

Re-enter  Cassandra,  <witb  Priam. 

Caf.  Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam,  hold  him  faft: 
He  is  thy  crutch  ;  now  if  thou  lofe  thy  ftay, 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee, 
Fall  all  together. 

Pri.  Come,  He&or,  come,  go  back: 
Thy  wife  hath  dreamt ;  thy  mother  hath  had  rifions  ;, 
Ca/fandra  doth  forefee ;  and  I  myfelf 
Am  like  a  prophet  fuddenly  enrapt, 
To  tell  thee — that  this  day  is  ominous : 
Therefore,  come  back. 

Heft.  ^Eneas  is  a-field; 
And  I  do  (land  engag'd  to  many  Greeks, 
Even  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 

Pri,  But  thou  malt  not  go. 

Hedt.  I  mull  not  break  my  faith. 
You  know  me  dutiful ;  therefore,  dear  fir, 
Let  me  not  lhame  refpett ;  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  courfe  by  your  conlent  and  voice, 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 

Caf  O  Priam,  yield  not  to  him. 

And.  Do  not,  dear  father. 

Heft.  Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  ycu  : 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in. 

[Exit  Andromache. 

Tro.  This  foolifti,  dreaming,  fuperrtitious  girl 
Makes  all  thefe  bodements. 

Caf.  O  farewel,  dear  Hector  *. 
Look,  how  thou  dy'fti  look,  how  thy  eye  turns  pale! 
Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents ! 

9  _  ivitb  recourfe  of  tears ;]  i.  e.  tears  that  continue  to  courfe  one 
another  down  the  face.  Warburton. 

1  0  farciuel,  dear  He&or;]  The  interpofition  and  clamorous  forrow 
of  Caflandra  were  copied  by'our  auth»r  fronrLydgate.  Steevens. 

Hark, 
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Hark,  how  Troy  roars !  how  Hecuba  cries  out ! 
How  poor  Andromache  mrills  her  dolours  forth2  I 
Behold,  deftrudion,  frenzy 3,  and  amazement, 
Like  witlefs  anticks,  one  another  meet, 
And  all  cry— Hedor  !  Heftor's  dead !  O  Heftor  I 
Tro.  Away! — Away!  — 

Caf.  Farewel.  Yet,  foft : — He&or,  I  take  my  leave  : 
Thou  doft  thyfelf  and  all  our  Troy  deceive.  [Exit. 

HeSl.  You  are  amaz'd,  my  liege,  at  her  exclaim: 
Go  in,  and  cheer  the  town:  we'll  forth,  and  fight ; 
Do  deeds  worth  praife,  and  tell  you  them  at  night. 

Pri.  Farewel :  The  gods  with  fafety  fiand  about  thee  ! 
[Exeunt  federally  Priam  aWHector.  Alarums. 

Tro.  They  are  at  it;  hark!  Proud  Diomed,  believe, 
I  come  to  lofe  my  arm,  or  win  my  fleeve4. 

As 

z  —  fhrills  her  dolour j,  &c]  So,  in  Heywood's  Silver  A*ef  1613^ 
««  Through  all  th'  abyfs  I  have  Jhriird  thy  daughter's  lofs, 
tl  With  my  concave  trump."  Steevens. 

3  Behold  deftruttion,  frenzy,  &c]  So  the  quarto.  The  editor  of 
the  folio,  for  dejlruilion  fubftituted  diftraEiion*  The  original  reading 
appears  to  me  far  preferable.  Malone. 

4  According  to  the  quartos  1609,  this  fcene  is  continued  by  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  between  Pandarus  and  Troilus,  which  the  poet  certain- 
ly meant  to  have  been  inferted  at  the  end  of  the  play,  where  the  three 
concluding  lines  of  it  are  repeated  in  the  copies  already  mentioned. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  players  fhuflled  the  parts  backward 
and  forward,  ad  libitum  ;  for  the  poet  would  hardly  have  given  us  an 
unneceffary  repetition  of  the  fame  words,  nor  have  difmiHed  Pandarus 
twice  in  the  fame  manner.  The  concluGon  of  the  piece  will  fully 
juftify  the  liberty  which  any  future  commentator  may  take  in  omitting 
the  fcene  here  and  placing  it  at  the  end,  where  at  prefent  only  the  few 
lines  already  mentioned  are  to  be  found.  Steevens.'] 

I  do  not  conceive  that  any  editor  has  a  right  to  make  the  tranfpofi- 
tion  propofed,  though  it  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Capell.  The  three  lines 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Steevens,  which  are  found  in  the  folio  at  the  end  of* 
this  fcene,  as  well  as  near  the  conclufion  of  the  play,  (with  a  very- 
flight  variarion)  are  thefe  : 

Pand,  Why  but  hear  you — 

I'ro.  Hence,  broker  lacquey  !  Ignomy  and  fhame 
Purfue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name  ! 
But  in  the  original  copy  in  quarto  there  is  no  repetition  (except  of  the 
words  —  But  hear  you)  j  no  abfurdity  or  impropriety.  In  that  copy  the 
following  dialogue  beeween  Troilus  and  Pandarus  is  found  in  its  pre- 
fent place,  precifely  as  it  is  here  given  j  but  the  three  lines  above 

U  z  quoted 
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As  Troilus  is  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other  Jide> 
Pandarus. 
Pan.  Do  you  hear,  my  lord  ?  do  you  hear  ? 
T ™»  What  now  ? 

Pan,  Here's  a  letter  come  from  yon'  poor  girl. 
Tro.  Let  me  read. 

Pan,  A  whorefon  ptilick,  a  whorefon  rafcally  ptilick  To 
troubles  me,  and  the  foolim  fortune  of  this  girl;  and 
what  one  thing,  what  another,  that  I  mail  leave  you  one 
o'  thefe  days :  And  I  have  a  rheum  in  mine  eyes  too  ;  and 
fuch  an  ach  in  my  bones,  that,  unlefs  a  man  were  curft, 
I  cannot  tell  what  to  think  on't- — What  fays  fhe  there? 

Tro.  Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter  from  the 
heart ;  [Tearing  the  letter. 

The  effecl:  doth  operate  another  way. — 
Go,  wind,  to  wind,  there  turn  and  change  together.—- 
iVly  love  with  words  and  errors  ftill  fhe  feeds ; 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds.       [Exeunt  federally. 

SCENE  IV. 

Between  Troy  and  the  Grecian  Camp, 
Alarums:  Excurjions.  Enter  Th e& sites. 
Ther.  Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  another;  I'll 
go  look  on.  That  diflembling  abominable  varlet,  Dio- 
med,  has  got  that  fame  fcurvy  doting  foolim  young 
knave's  fleeve  of  Troy,  there,  in  his  helm  :  1  would  fain 
fee  them  meet ;  that  that  fame  young  Trojan  afs,  that 
loves  the  whore  there,  might  fend  that  Greekifh  whore - 
mafterly  villain,  with  the  fleeve,  back  to  the  diflembling 
luxurious  drab,  of  a  fleevelefs  errand-  O'  the  other  fide, 
The  policy  of  thofe  crafty  fwearing  rafcals s, — that  ftale 

old 

quoted  do  not  conftitute  any  part  of  the  fcene.  For  the  repetition  of 
thofe  three  lines,  the  players,  or  the  editor  of  the  folio,  alone  are  an- 
fwerable.  It  never  could  have  been  intended  by  the  poet.  I  have 
therefore  followed  the  original  copy.  Malone. 

5  0'  the  ether  Jide,  the  policy  of  tbofe  crafty  fWearing  rafceUy  Sec] 
But  in  what  fenfe  are  Neftor  and  Ulyfles  accufed  of  being  fwearing 
rafcals  ?  What,  or  to  whom,  did  they  fwear  ?  I  am  pof.tive  that  Jneer- 
is  the  true  reading.    Theyhtd  collogued  with  Ajax,  and  trimmed 

him 
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old  moufe-eaten  dry  cheefe,  Neftor ;  and  that  fame  dog- 
fox, Ulyfles, —  is  not  prov'd  worth  a  black-berry: — 
They  fet  me  up,  in  policy,  that  mungrel  cur,  Ajax, 
againft  that  dog  of  as  bad  a  kind,  Achilles:  and  now  is 
the  cur  Ajax  prouder  than  the  cur  Achilles,  and  will  not 
arm  to-day  ;  whereupon  the  Grecians  begin  to  proclaim 
barbarifm6,  and  policy  grows  into  an  ill  opinion.  Soft! 
here  come  fleeve,  and  t'other. 

Enter  Diomed,  Troilus  following, 

Tro.  Fly  not ;  for,  fliouldft  thou  take  the  river  Styx, 
I  would  fwim  after. 

Dio.  Thou  doft  mif-call  retire : 
I  do  not  fly ;  but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude  : 
Have  at  thee ! 

Tber.  Hold  thy  whore,  Grecian  ! — now  for  thy  whore, 
Trojan  ! — now  the  fleeve,  now  the  lleeve ! 

[Exeunt  Troi  l  us  and  Diomed,  fighting. 

Enter  Hector. 
ifrtf.What  art  thou,  Greek?  art  thou  for  He&or's 
match  ? 

Art  thou  of  blood,  and  honour7  ? 

the r.  No,  no : — I  am  a  rafcal ;  a  fcurvy  railing  knave  ; 
a  very  filthy  rogue. 

Heft,  I  do  believe  thee ; — live.  [Exit, 
Tber.  God-a-mercy,  that  thou  wilt  believe  me  ;  But  a 
plague  break  thy  neck,  for  frighting  me !  What's  be- 
come of  the  wenching  rogues  ?  I  think,  they  have  fwal- 

him  up  with  infincere  praifes,  only  in  order  to  have  ftirred  Achilles'* 
emulation.  In  this,  they  were  the  true  fneerers j  betraying  the  firft, 
to  gain  their  ends  on  the  latter  by  that  artifice.  Theobald. 

*  —  to  proclaim  barbarifm,]  To  fet  up  the  authority  of  ignorance, 
to  declare  that  they  will  be  governed  by  policy  no  longer.  Johnson. 

7  Art  thou  of  blood  and  honour  ?]  This  is  an  idea  taken  from  the 
ancient  books  of  romantick  chivalry,  as  is  the  following  one  in  the 
fpeech  of  Diomed : 

And  am  her  knight  by  proof.    Ste evens. 
It  appears  from  Segar  on  Honor ,  Military  and  Civil,  folio  1602,  p.  122, 
that  a  perfon  of  fuperior  birth  might  not  be  challenged  by  an  inferior, 
or  if  challenged,  might  refufe  the  combat.  Rxsp. 

U  3  low'd 
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low'd  one  another:  I  would  laugh  at  that  miracle.  Yet* 
in  a  fort,  lechery  eats  itfelf.    I'll  feek  them.  [Exit* 

SCENE  V. 

The  fame, 
Enter  Diomed,  and  a  Servant. 
Dio.  Go,  go,  my  fervant,  take  thou  Troilus'  horfe 8 ; 
Prefent  the  fair  fteed  to  my  lady  Crefiid  : 
Fellow,  commend  my  fervice  to  her  beauty  ; 
Tell  her,  I  have  chalHs'd  the  amorous  Trojan, 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof. 

Ser<v.  I  go,  my  lord.  [Exit  Servant 

Enter  Agamemnon. 
Agam.  Renew,  renew  !  The  fierce  Polydamus 
Hath  beat  down  Menon  :  baflard  Margarelon  9 
Hath  Doreus  prifoner; 

And  {lands  coioflus-wife,  waving  his  beam, 
Upon  the  pafhed  corfes  of  the  kings 
Epiilrophus  and  Cedius :  Polixenes  is  {lain  ; 
Amphimachus,  and  Thoas,  deadly  hurt ; 
Patroclus  ta'en,  or  flain  ;  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruis'd:  the  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers* ;  halte  we,  Diomed, 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  periih  all. 

Enter 

8  —  take  tbou  Troilus  borfe  j]  So,  in  Lydgate : 

"  That  Troilus  by  maine  and  mighty  force 
*'  At  unawares,  he  caft  down  from  his  borfe, 
((  And  gave  it  to  his  fquire  for  to  beare 

«  To  Crejfldj,"  &C.     ST  ID  EVENS. 

9  —  baflard  Margarelon]  The  introduction  of  a  baftard  fon  of  Pri- 
am, under  the  name  of  Margarelon,  is  one  of  the  circumftances  taken 
from  the  ftory  book  of  Tie  Three  DeflruElhns  of  Troy.  Theobalb. 

The  circumftance  was  taken  from  Lydgate,  page  J  94: 
'«  Which  when  the  valiant  knight,  Margarelon, 
"  One  of  king  Priam's  baftard  children,1'  &c.  Steevens. 
j  M.  the  dreadful  Sagittary 

Apfah  our  numbers : — ]  "  Beyonde  the  royalme  of  Amafonne 
(i  came  an  auncyent  kynge,  wyfe  and  dyfereete,  named  Epyftrophus, 
«{  and  brought  a  M.  knyghtes,  and  a  mervaylloufe  befte  that  wascall- 
«<  ed  sagittayre,  that  behynde  the  myddes  was  an  horfe,  and  to- 
<«  fore,  a  man  :  this  befte  was  heery  like  an  horfe,  and  had  his  eyen 

«  red 
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Enter  Nestor. 

Neft.  Go,  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles ; 
And  bid  the  fnail-pac'd  Ajax  arm  for  fhame. — 
There  is  a  thoufand  Hectors  in  the  field  : 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horfe  a, 
And  there  lacks  work  ;  anon,  he's  there  afoot, 
And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  fcaled  fculls  3 

«  red  as  a  cole,  and  fhotte  well  with  a  bowe  :  this  bejle  made  tie  Grtkes 
*c  fore  aferde,  and  Jletve  many  of  them  tvith  his  hcwe."  The  Three 
DeJlruclionscfTroy,  printed  by  Caxton.  Theobald. 

A  very  circumftantial  account  of  this  Sagittary  is  likewife  to  be 
found  in  Lydgate,  page  174.  Steevens. 

£  —  on  Galathe  his  borfe,~\  From  The  Three  Defirutlions  of  Troy  is 
taken  this  name  given  to  Hector's  horfe.  Titeobald. 

81  And  fought,  by  all  the  means  he  could,  to  take 
"  Galathe,  Hector's  horfe,1'  Sec.    Lydgate,  p.  175. 
John  Stevens,  the  author  of  Qinthia  s  Revenge,  1613,  (a  play  com- 
mended by  Ben  Jonfon  in  fome  lines  prefixed  to  ic)  has  mounted  Heclor 
on  an  elephant.  Steevens. 

3  —  Jcaled  fculls,  &c]  Sculls  are  great  numbers  of  flfhes  fwimming 
together.  The  modern  editors  not  being  acquainted  with  the  term, 
changed  it  into  fhoals.  My  knowledge  of  this  word  is  derived  from  a 
little  book  called  The  Englijh  Expofitor,  London,  printed  by  John 
Legatt,  1616.    Again,  in  the  26th  fong  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion  : 

*'  My  filver-fcaled  fculs  about  my  ftreams  do  fweep."  Steev. 

Scaled  means  here,  difpetfed,  put  to  flight.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  72,  n.  4, 
and  Vol.  VII.  p.  148,  n.  6.  This  is  proved  decifively  by  the  original 
reading  of  the  quarto,  fcaling,  which  was  either  changed  by  the  poet 
himfelf  to  fcaled  (with  the  fame  fenfe)  or  by  the  editor  of  the  folio. 
If  the  latter  was  the  cafe,  it  is  probable  that  not  being  fufflciently  ac- 
quainted with  our  authour's  manner,  who  frequently  ufes  the  active 
for  the  pamve  participle,  he  fuppofed  that  the  epithet  was  merely  de- 
fcriptive  of  fome  quality  in  the  thing  defcribed. 

The  paffage  quoted  above  from  Drayton  does  not  militate  againft 
this  interpretation.  There  the  added  epithet  fiver  mews  that  the  word 
fcaled  is  ufed  in  its  common  fenfe  j  as  the  context  here  (to  fay  nothing 
of  the  evidence  arifing  from  the  reading  of  the  oldeft  copy)  afcertains  ic 
to  have  been  employed  with  the  lefs  ufual  fignification  already  ftated. 

*<  The  cod  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  (fays  a  late  writer) 
purfues  the  whiting,  which  Mies  before  it  even  to  the  fouthern  fhores 
of  Spain..  The  cachalot,  a  fpecies  of  whale,  is  faid,  in  the  fame 
manner,  to  purfue  a  fhoal  of  herrings,  and  to  fwallow  hundreds  in  a 
mouthful."  Knox's  Hiftory  of  Fifh,  8vo.  1787.  The  throat  of  the 
cachalot  ( the  fpecies  of  whale  alluded  to  by  Shakfpeare)  is  fo  large,  that, 
according  to  Goldfrnith,  he  could  with  cafe  fwallow  an  ox.  Ma  lone. 

U  4  Before 
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Before  the  belching  whale  ;  then  is  he  yonder, 
And  there  the  ftrawy  Greeks  *,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  fwath : 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  he  leaves,  and  takes  ; 
Dexterity  fo  obeying  appetite, 
That  what  he  will,  he  does  ;  and  does  fo  much, 
That  proof  is  call'd  impoffibility. 

Enter  Ulysses. 
Vlyjf.  O,  courage,  courage,  princes !  great  Achilles 
Is  arming,  weeping,  curfing,  vowing  vengeance : 
Patroclus'  wounds  have  rous'd  his  drowfy  blood, 
Together  with  his  mangled  Myrmidons, 
That  nofelefs,  handlefs,  hack'd  and  chipp'd,  come  to  him, 
Crying  on  Hector.    Ajax  hath  loft  a  friend, 
And  foams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  arm'd,  and  at  it, 
Roaring  for  Troilus ;  who  hath  done  to-day 
Mad  and  fantaftick  execution  ; 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himfelf, 
With  fuch  a  carelefs  force,  and  forcelefs  care, 
As  if  that  luck,  in  very  fpite  of  cunning, 
Bade  him  win  all. 

Enter  Aj  ax. 

Ajax.  Troilus !  thou  coward  Troilus  I  [Exit. 

Dio.  Ay,  there,  there. 

Ncjl.  So,  fo,  we  draw  together. 

Enter  Achilles. 

AchiL  Where  is  this  He£tor  ? 
Come,  come,  thou  boy-queller,  fhew  thy  face ; 
Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry. 
Heftor!  where's  He&or  ?  I  will  none  but  Heclor.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

Another  part  of  the  field. 
Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Troilus,  thou  coward  Troilus,  fhew  thy  herfd  ! 

4  m-tbc  flrawy  Creeks,]  la  the  folio  it  is— »tbe  Jiraylitg  Greeks,—. 

Johnson. 

Enter 
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Enter  Diomed. 
Dio.  Troilas,  I  fay  !  where's  Troilus  ? 
Ajax.  What  would'lt  thou  ? 
Dio.  I  would  correct  him. 

Ajax.  Were  J  the  general,  thou  ftiould'ft  have  my  office, 
JLre  that  correction  : — Troilus,  I  fay  !  what,  Troilus  i 

Enter  Troilus. 
T ro.  O  traitor  Diomed ! — turn  thy  falfe  face,  thou 
traitor, 

And  pay  thy  life  thou  ow'ft  me  for  my  horfe  ! 
Dio.  Ha  !  art  thou  there  ? 

Ajax.  I'll  fight  with  him  alone  ;  Hand,  Diomed. 
Dio.  He  is  my  prize,  I  will  not  look  upon 5. 
Tro.  Come  both,  you  cogging  Greeks6;  have  at  you 
both.  £  Exeunt,  fighting* 

Enter  Hector. 
Heft.  Yea,  Troilus  ?  O,  well  fought,  my  youngeft  bro- 
ther ! 

Enter  Achilles. 

AchiL  Now  do  I  fee  thee  :  Ha ! — Have  at  thee,  He&or* 

He£i,  Paule,  if  thou  wilt. 

Achil.  I  do  difdain  thy  courtefy,  proud  Trojan. 
Be  happy,  that  my  arms  are  out  of  ufe : 
My  reft  and  negligence  befriend  thee  now, 

5  J  ivill  not  look  upon.]  That  is,  (as  we  fhould  now  fpeak,)  I  will 
not  be  a  looker-on.    So,  in  King  Henry  Vl»  P.  III. 
"  Why  ftand  we  here— 
44  Wailing  our  lofies,— 
*<  And  look  upon,  as  if  the  tragedy 
"  Were  play'd  in  jeft  by  counterfeited  adlors  ?" 
Thcfe  lines  were  written  by  Shakfpeare.    M alone. 
0  —-you  cogging  Greeki\\  This  epithet  has  no  particular  propriety 
in  this  place,  but  the  authour  had  heard  of  Gr*cia  mendax.  Johnson. 

Surely  the  epithet  had  propriety  in  refpect  of  Diomed  at  leaft,  who 
had  defrauded  him  of  his  miftrefs.  Troilus  beftows  it  on  both,  uniui 
cb  culpam.  A  fraudulent  man,  as  I  am  told,  is  ftill  called  in  the 
North — a  gainful  Greek.  Cicero  bears  witnefs  to  this  character  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  "  tcfiimoniorum  religionem  et  fidem  nunquam  ifta  nath 
Again:  <«  GratCQrum  ingenia  ad  falkndum  farata  funt." 

Stsevens. 

But 
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But  thou  anon  (halt  hear  of  me  again  ; 

Till  when,  go  feek  thy  fortune.  [Exit* 

Heft.  Fare  thee  well : — 
1  would  have  been  much  more  a  frefher  man, 
Had  I  expected  thee. — How  now,  my  brother  ? 

Re-enter  Troilus. 
T ro.  Ajax  hath  ta'en  iEneas ;  Shall  it  be  ? 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven, 
He  mail  not  carry  him  ;  I'll  be  taken  too, 
Or  bring  him  off : — Fate,  hear  me  what  I  fay  ! 
I  reck  not  though  I  end  my  life  to-  day.  [Exit. 

Enter  one  in  fumptuous  armour. 
Heft*  Stand,  (land,  thou  Greek  ;  thou  art  a  goodly 
mark : — 

No  ?  wilt  thou  not  ? — I  like  thy  armour  well 7 ; 

7  — J  He  thy  armour  "m ell This  circumftance,  as  Mr.  Steevens 
has  obferved,  is  taken  from  Lydgate's  poem,  B.  III.  Sign.  S  ii.  I 
$uote  from  the  original,  1555  : 

"  —  in  this  while  a  Grekifli  king  he  mette, 

u  Were  it  of  hap  or  of  adventure, 

tc  The  which  in  fothe  on  his  cote  armoure 

"  Embrouded  had  full  many  ryche  ftone, 

"  That  gave  a  lyght,  when  the  fonne  flione, 

"  Full  bryght  and  cleare,  that  joye  was  to  fene, 

*  For  perles  white  and  emerawdes  grene 

**  Full  many  one  were  therein  fette  — 

w  Of  whofe  arraye  when  Hector  taketh  hede, 

**  Towardes  him  faft  gan  him  drawe. 

«*  And  fyrft  I  fynde  how  he  hath  him  flawe, 

tl  And  after  that  by  force  of  his  manheade 

jM  He  hent  him  up  afore  him  on  his  ftede, 

*'  And  faft  gan  wyth  him  for  to  ryde 

"  From  the  wardes  alytell  out  of  fyde, 

"  At  good  leyfer  playnly,  if  he  maye, 

*'  To  fpoyle  him  of  his  rych  arraye. — 

cc  On  horle-backe  out  whan  he  him  kdde, 

•*  Recklefsly  the  ftorye  maketh  mynde 

"  He  cafte  his  ftielde  at  his  backe  behynde, 

•*  To  weld  him  fe;fc  at  more  libertye, — 

u  So  that  his  breft  difarmed  was  and  bare."  Ma  lone. 
This  furnilhed  Shakfpeare  with  the  hint  for  the  following  line  : 

1  am  unarm'd  3  forego  this  vantage,  Greek.  Steevens. 

ri 
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I'll  frufh  it 8,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all, 

But  I'll  be  mafter  of  it : — Wilt  thou  not,  bead,  abide  ? 

Why  then,  fly  on,  I'll  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  VII. 

The  fame. 

Enter  Achilles,  with  Myrmidons. 

AchiL  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Myrmidons  ; 
Mark  what  I  fay.— -Attend  me  where  I  wheel : 
Strike  not  a  ftroke,  but  keep  yourfelves  in  breath  ; 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Heclor  found, 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about ; 
In  felleft  manner  execute  your  arms9. 
Follow  me,  firs,  and  my  proceedings  eye  :— 
It  is  decreed — Heclor  the  great  muff  die.  [Exeunt* 

8  Til  frufh  if,]  The  word  frujb  I  never  found  elfewhere,  nor  un- 
derhand it.    Hanmer  explains  it,  to  break  or  bruife*  Johnson. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  is  afcertained  by  the  following  parTage  in 
The  DeJituElion  of  Troy,  a  book  which  Shakfpeare  certainly  had  before 
him,  when  he  wrote  this  play: 

"  Saying  thefe  wordes,  Hercules  caught  by  the  head  poore  Lychas, 
—  and  threw  him  againft  a  rocke  fo  fiercely  that  hee  to-frujhed  and  all 
to-burft  his  bones,  and  fo  flew  him." 

Again,  in  The  Hi/lory  of  Hdyas  Knight  of  the  Snvan,  bl.  1.  no  date  : 
«'  —  fmote  him  fo  courageously  with  his  fworde,  that  he  frufhed  all 
his  helm,  wherewith  the  erle  fell  backward,"  &c. 

The  latter  quotation  was  produced  by  Mr.  Steevens.  Malone. 

Hanmer's  explanation  appears  to  be  right,  and  the  word  frujh,  in 
this  fenfe,  to  be  derived  from  the  French  verb  froiffer,  to  bruize,  or 
break  to  pieces.  Mason. 

9  — execute  your  arms.]  Thus  all  the  copies  j  but  furely  we  Should 
read — aims.  Steevens. 

I  cannot  approve  of  the  amendment  propofed  by  Mr.  Steevens. 
The  Myrmidons  had  no  aims  to  exeeute.  To  execute  their  arms  is  to 
employ  them  j  to  put  them  to  ufe.  A  fimilar  expreffton  occurs  in 
Othello,  where  Iago  fays, 

"  Witnefs  that  here  Iago  doth  give  up 

"  The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart, 

il  To  wrong' d  Othello's  fervice." 
And  in  Love's  Labour**  Loji,  Rofaline  fays  to  Biron, 

il  Full  of  comparifons  and  wounding  flouts, 

"  Which  you  on  all  eftates  will  execute"  Mason. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  VII. 

The  fame. 

Enter  Menelaus,  and  Paris,  fighting;  then  Ther- 
sit  es. 

Ther.  The  cuckold,  and  the  cuckold-maker  are  at  it : 
Now,  bull!  now,  dog  1  'Loo,  Paris,  'loo!  now  my 
double-hen'd  fparrow  !  'loo,  Paris,  'loo  !  The  bull  has 
the  game  : — 'ware  horns,  ho  ! 

[Exeunt  Paris  and  Menelaus. 

Enter  Margarelon. 

"Mar,  Turn,  flave,  and  fight. 

Ther.  What  art  thou  ? 

Mar.  A  baftard  fon  of  Priam's. 

Ther.  I  am  a  baftard  too ;  I  love  baftards :  I  am  a 
baftard  begot,  baftard  inftrutted,  baftard  in  mind,  baf- 
tard  in  valour,  in  every  thing  illegitimate.  One  bear 
will  not  bite  another,  and  wherefore  mould  one  baftard? 
Take  heed,  the  quarrel's  moft  ominous  to  us :  if  the  fon 
of  a  whore  fight  for  a  whore,  he  tempts  judgment :  Fare- 
wel,  baftard. 

Mar.  The  devil  take  thee,  coward  !  [Exeunt* 
SCENE  IX. 

Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Hector, 

Heel.  Moft  putrified  core,  fo  fair  without, 
Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  coft  thy  life. 
Now  is  my  day's  work  done  ;  I'll  take  good  breath : 
Reft,  fword  ;  thou  haft  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death  ! 

[puts  off  his  helmet  and  hangs  his  Jhield  behind  him* 

Enter  Achilles,  and  Myrmidons. 

Achil.  Look,  Hector,  how  the  fun  begins  to  fet; 
How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels : 

Even 
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Even  with  the  vail 1  and  dark'ning  of  the  fun, 
To  clofe  the  day  up,  Hettor's  life  is  done. 

Heft.  I  am  unarm'd ;  forego  this  vantage,  Greek1. 

AchiL  Strike,  fellows,  ftrike3;  this  is  the  man  I  feek. 

[Heftor  falls. 
So,  Ilion,  fall  thou  next !  now,  Troy,  fink  down  ; 
Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  finews,  and  thy  bone. — 
On,  Myrmidons;  and  cry  you  all  amain, 
Jchilles  hath  the  mighty  Hedor  fain*.  [A  retreat  founded. 

>  Even  ivlcb  the  vail — ]  The  vail  is,  I  think,  the  Jinking  of  the 
fun;  not  veil  or  cover.  Johnson. 

*  I  am  unarmed ;  forego  this  vantage,  Greek."]  Hector,  in  Lydgate's 
poem,  falls  by  the  hand  of  Achilles  j  but  it  is  Troilus  who,  having 
been  inclofed  round  by  the  Myrmidons,  is  killed  after  his  armour  had 
been  hewn  from  his  body,  which  was  afterwards  drawn  through  the 
field  at  the  horfe's  tail.  The  Oxford  Editor,  I  believe,  was  mifin- 
formed  j  for  in  the  old  ftory-book  of  The  Three  DeflruElions  of  Trey,  I 
find  likewife  the  fame  account  given  of  the  death  of  Troilus.  Hey- 
wood,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1638,  feems  to  have  been  indebted  :» 
fome  fuch  work  as  Hanmer  mentions. 

'«  Had  puiflant  Hector  by  Achilles'  hand 
**  Dy'd  in  a  fingle  monomachie,  Achilles 
"  Had  been  the  worthy  ;  but  being  flain  by  odds, 
«<  The  pooreft  Myrmidon  had  as  much  honour- 
As  faint  Achilles,  in  the  Trojan's  death." 
It  is  not  unpleafant  to  obferve  with  what  vehemence  Lyigate,  who  m 
the  grofleft  manner  has  violated  all  the  characters  drawn  by  Homer, 
*/  takes  upon  him  to  reprehend  the  Grecian  poet  as  the  original  offender. 
Thus  in  his  fourth  book  : 

((  Oh  thou,  Homer,  for  fhame  be  now  red, 

*'  And  thee  amafe  that  holdeft  thy  felfe  fo  wyfe, 

ii  On  Achyiles  to  fet  fuch  great  a  pryfe 

'*  In  thy  bokes  for  his  chyvafrye, 

*'  Above  echone  that  deft  hym  rnagnyfye, 

4t  That  was  lb  fleyghty  and  fo  full  of  fraude, 

*<  Why  geveft  thou  hym  fo  hye  a  prayfe  and;laude  ?1* 

Steevenj, 

3  Strike,  fellows,  firike;]  This  particular  of  Achilles  overpowering 
Hector  by  numbers,  and  without  armour,  is  taken  from  the  old  ftory- 
book.  Hanmer. 

4  On,  Myrmidons  5  and  cry  you  all  amain , 
Achilles  bath  the  mighty  Hetlor  flain.] 

'SI,  TfJtq         *<rv,  0£fiC        tl^irivilo,    1L»  X.  Maione. 

Hark! 
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Hark !  a  retreat  upon  our  Grecian  part. 

Myr.  The  Trojan  trumpets  found  the  like,  my  lord. 
Achil.  The  dragon  wing  of  night5  o'erfpreads  the 
earth, 

And,  ftickler-like  6,  the  armies  feperates. 

My  half-fupt  fword,  that  frankly  would  have  fed, 

Pleas'd  with  this  dainty  bit,  thus  goes  to  bed. — 

[Jbeatbs  his  fvjord. 

Come,  tie  his  body  to  my  horfe's  tail ; 

Aloni;  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  trail.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  X. 

The  fame. 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Nestor, 
Diomedes,  and  Others >  marching.    Shouts  within* 

Agam.  Hark  !  hark  !  what  fhout  is  that? 
Neft.  Peace,  drums. 

Within,  Achillea  !  Achilles !  Heftor's  flam  !  Achilles ! 

Dio.  The  bruit  is — Hector's  flain,  and  by  Achilles. 

Ajax.  If  it  be  fo,  yet  braglefs  let  it  be ; 
Great  Hector  was  as  good  a  man  as  he. 

Agam.  March  patiently  along  :— Let  one  be  fent, 
To  pray  Achilles  fee  us  at  our  tent. — 

5  Tbe  dragon  iving  of  rt'igbt  — ]  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  200,  n.  9. 

Maloni. 

6  Andy  JlickUr-like,']  A  Jiickler  was  one  who  ftood  by  to  pare  the 
combatants,  when  viclory  could  be  determined  without  bloodflied. 
They  are  often  mentioned  by  Sidney.  n  Anthony  (fays  Sir  Tbo.  North 
in  his  tranflation  of  Plutarch)  was  himfelf  in  perfon  a  fttckler  to  part 
the  young  men  when  they  had  fought  enough. M    They  were  called 

Jl'.cklers,  from  carrying  (ticks  or  ftaves  in  their  hands,  with  which  they 
interpofed  between  the  duellifts.  We  now  call  thefe  flicklers—Jidefmcn. 
So  again,  in  a  comedy  called,  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea,  by  Heywood 
and  Rowley  :  "—-'tis  not  fit  that  every  apprentice  Ihould  with  his  fiiop- 
'*  club  play  between  ui  the  Jiickler  'twixt  my  heart  and  him." 

Stefvkns. 

Minfheu  gives  the  fame  etymologv,  in  his  Dict.  161 7  :  **  A  Jiick- 
ler betweene  two,  fo  called  as  pu:ting  a  flick  or  ftafle  bctweene  two 
fighting  or  fencing  together."    M alone. 
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If  In  his  death  the  gods  have  us  befriended, 
Great  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  fharp  wars  are  ended. 

[Exeunt,  marching* 

SCENE  XL 

Another  part  of  the  field. 
Enter  JEkeas,  and  Trojans. 

JSne,  Stand,  ho  !  yet  are  we  mailers  of  the  field: 
Never  go  home7 ;  here  ftarve  we  out  the  night. 

Enter  Troilus. 

T ro.  He&or  is  flain. 

All,  He&or  ?— the  gods  forbid! 

Tro.  He's  dead ;  and  at  the  murderer's  horfe's  tail,. 
In  beaftly  fort,  dragg'd  through  the  (hameful  field. — 
Frown  on,  you  heavens,  effect  your  rage  with  fpeed ! 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  fmile  at  Troy 8 1 
I  fay,  at  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 
And  linger  not  our  fure  deductions  on  ! 

jEne.  My  lord,  you  do  difcomfort  all  the  hofh 

Tro.  You  underftand  me  not,  that  tell  me  fo  : 
I  do  not  fpeak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death  ; 
But  dare  all  imminence,  that  gods,  and  men, 
Addrefs  their  dangers  in.    Hettor  is  gone  1 
Who  mail  tell  Priam  fo,  or  Hecuba  ? 

7  Never  go  home,  &c]  This  line  is  in  the  quarto  given  to  Trollitt- 

John  so M 

8  _  fmile  at  Troy  !]  Thus  the  ancient  copies  ;  but  it  would  better 
agree  with  the  reft  cf  Troilus's  wiih,  were  we  to  read  : 

»  >  •  fmite  at  Troy, 

I  fay,  at  once  !  Steevens. 

Smite  was  introduced  into  the  text  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and 
adopted  by  Dr.  Warburton.    I  believe  the  old  reading  is  the  true  one. 

Mr.  Upton  thinks  that  Shakfpeare  had  the  Pfalmift  in  view.  "  He 
that  dwelleth  in  heaven  /hall  laugh  them  to  fcorn  ;  the  Lord  mail  have 
them  in  derifion."  Pf.  ii.  4.  *'  The  Lord  mail  laugh  him  to  fcorn  ^ 
for  he  hath  feen  that  his  day  is  coming."  Pf.  xxxvii.  13.  In  the 
pafiage  before  us,  (he  addsj  (t  the  heavens  are  the  mi  nj  ft  era  of  the  Gods 
to  execute  their  vengeance,  and  they  are  bid  to  frciun  on  j  but  the 
Gods  themfelves  fmile  at  Troy  j  they  hold  Troy  in  dcrijisn,  for  tbey 
fa  its  day  is  ceming*'  Malons, 

4  Let 
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Let  him,  that  will  a  fcreech-owl  aye  be  call'd, 
Go  in  to  Troy,  and  fay  there — Hector's  dead: 
There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  ftone  ; 
Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives, 
Cold  ftatues  of  the  youth ;  and,  in  a  word, 
Scare  Troy  out  of  itfelf.    But,  march,  away: 
He&or  is  dead  ;  there  is  no  more  to  fay. 
Stay  yet ; — You  vile  abominable  tents, 
Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains, 
Let  Titan  rife  as  early  as  he  dare, 
I'll  through  and  through  you  ! — And  thou,  great-uVd 
coward ! 

No  fpace  of  earth  fhall  funder  our  two  hates ; 
I'll  haunt  thee,  like  a  wicked  confcience  ftill, 
That  mouldeth  goblins  fwift  as  frenzy  thoughts.— 
Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy  ! — with  comfort  go  ; 
Hope  of  revenge  (hall  hide  our  inward  woe. 

[Exeunt  JEke as,  Trojans. 

As  Troilus  is  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other  Jide, 
Pandarus. 

Pan,  But  hear  you,  hear  you  ! 

Tro.  Hence,  broker  lacquey  9  !  ignomy  and  fhame 1 
Purfue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name  !  [Exit  Tro. 

Pan.  A  goodly  med'cine  for  my  aching  bones  !•— 
O  world  !  world  !  world  !  thus  is  the  poor  agent  defpis'd  ! 
O  traitors  and  bawds,  how  earneftly  are  you  fet  a'  work, 
and  how  ill  requited  !  Why  mould  our  endeavour  be  fo 
loved  a,  and  the  performance  fo  loath'd  ?  what  verfe  for 
it  ?  what  inltance  for  it  ? — Let  me  fee  : — 

9  Hence,  broker  lacquey  /]  Thus  the  quarto  and  folio.  For  broker 
the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  fubftituted  irotber,  which  in  the  third 
was  changed  to  brothel. 

Broker  in  our  authour's  time  fignified  a  bawd  of  either  fex.  So,  in 
King  Jebn  : 

"  This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word,"  &c. 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  489,  n.  5.  Maloke. 

*  —  ignomy  a r.d  foame\  Ignomy  was  ufed  in  our  authour's  time  for 
ignominy.    See  Vol.  V.  p.  258,  n.  I.  Maione. 

*  mmmUvd, — ]  Quarto  j  dsjird,  folio.  Johnson. 

Full 
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Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  ling, 
Till  he  hath  loll  his  honey,  and  his  fting : 
And  being  once  fubdu'd  in  armed  tail, 
Sweet  honey  and  fweet  notes  together  fail. — 
Good  traders  in  the  flefh,  fet  this  in  your  painted  cloths* 

As  many  as  be  here  of  pander's  hall, 
Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar's  fall : 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  fome  groans, 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  aching  bones. 
Brethren,  and  fitters,  of  the  hold-door  trade, 
Some  two  months  hence  my  will  mail  here  be  made : 
It  mould  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, — - 
Some  galled  goofe  of  Winchefter 3  would  hifs : 

Till 

3  Some  galled  goofe  of  Winchefter— ~\  The  publick  ftews  were  tnd- 
ently  under  the  jurifdicYion  of  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter.  Pope. 

Mr.  Pope's  explanation  may  be  fupported  by  the  following  pafiage 
in  one  of  the  old  plays  of  which  my  negligence  has  loft  the  title  : 
"  Collier  !  how  came  the  goofe  to  be  put  upon  you  ? 
"  I'll  tell  thee  :   The  term  lying  at  Winchefter  in  Henry  the 
Third's  days,  and  many  French  women  coming  out  of  the  Ifle  of 
Wight  thither,  &c.  there  were  many  punks  in  the  town,"  &c. 

A  particular  fymptom  in  the  lues  venerea  was  called  a  Winchefter 
goofe.  So,  in  Chapman's  comedy  of  Monfieur  D'Olive,  1606  :  ««  — the 
famous  fchool  of  England  call'd  Winchefter,  famous,  I  mean,  for  the 
goofe,"  &c. 

Again,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  poem  called,  An  Execration  on  Vulcan  x 

**  — —  this  a  fparkle  of  that  fire  let  loofe, 

<f  That  was  lock'd  up  in  the  Wincheftrian  goofe, 

"  Bred  on  the  Bank  in  time  of  popery, 

"  When  Venus  there  maintain'd  her  myftery.''] 
In  an  ancient  fatire  called  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  bl.  1.  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  no  date,  is  the  following  lift  of  the  different  refi- 
dences  of  harlots  : 

f  There  came  fuch  a  wynde  fro  Winchefter, 

<f  That  blewe  thefe  women  over  the  ryver, 

te  In  wherye,  as  I  wyll  you  tell: 

'*  Some  at  faynt  Kateryns  ftroke  agrounde, 

<{  And  many  in  Holborne  were  founde, 

"  Some  at  faynt  Gyles  I  trowe  : 

"  Alfo  in  Ave  Maria  Aly,  and  at  Weftmenfter\ 
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Till  then,  I'll  fweat,  and  feek  about  for  eafes ; 

And,  at  that  time,  bequeath  you  my  difeafes*.  [Exit. 

«  And  fome  in  Sboredycbe  drewe  thedcr, 

ft  With  grete  lamentacyon  j 

**  And  by  caufe  they  have  loft  that  fayre  place, 

**  They  wyll  bylde  at  Colman  hedge  in  fpace,"  &c. 

Hence  the  old  proverbial  fimile,  "  As  common  as  Coleman  Hedgt 
now  Coleman- ftreet.  Steevens. 

Some  gall'd  IVinchefter  goofe  may  mean,  either  a  ftrumpet  that  had 
the  venereal  difeafe,  or  one  that  felt  herfelf  hurt  by  what  Pandarus 
had  faid.  It  is  probable  that  the  word  was  purpofely  ufed  to  exprefs 
both  thefe  fenfes.  Mason. 

*  This  play  is  more  correctly  written  than  moft  of  Shakfpeare's 
compofitioni,  but  it  is  not  one  of  thofe  in  which  either  the  extent  of 
his  views  or  elevation  of  his  fancy  is  fully  difplayed.  As  the  ftory 
•  bounded  with  materials,  he  has  exerted  little  invention  ;  but  he  has 
diverfified  his  characters  with  great  variety,  and  preferved  them  with 
great  exactnefs.  His  vicious  characters  fometimes  difguft,  but  cannot 
corrupt,  for  both  Creflida  and  Pandarus  are  detsfted  and  contemned. 
The  comick  characters  feem  to  have  been  the  favourites  of  the  writer  5 
they  are  of  the  fuperficial  kind,  and  exhibit  more  of  manners  than 
nature;  but  they  are  copioufly  filled  and  powerfully  impreffed.  Shak- 
fpeare  has  in  his  ftory  followed,  for  the  greater  part,  the  old  book  of 
Caxton,  which  was  then  very  popular;  but  the  character  of  Therfites, 
of  which  it  makes  no  mention,  is  a  proof  that  this  play  was  written 
after  Chapman  had  publiflied  his  vcrfion  of  Homer.  Johnson. 

The  firft  (even  books  of  Chapman's  Homer  were  published  in  the 
year  1596,  and  again  in  1598.  They  were  dedicated  as  follows  :  To 
the  moji  honoured  nciv  living  inftanee  of  the  Achilleian  'virtues  eternized 
by  divine  Homere,  the  Earle  of  Efltxe,  Earl  Mai  pall,  and  an 

anonymous  Interlude,  called  Thersytes  his  Humours  and  Conceits, 
had  been  published  in  1 598.  Steevins. 

The  interlude  of  Therfites  was,  I  believe,  publiflied  long  before 
1 598.  That  date  was  one  of  the  numerous  forgeries  of  Chetwood  the 
Prompter,  as  well  as  the  addition  to  the  title  of  the  piece,— "  Ther- 
fites bis  humours  and  conceits $**  for  no  fuch  words  are  found  in  the 
catalogue  publifhed  in  167 1,  by  Kirkman,  who  appears  to  have  feen 
it.     Ma  LONE. 

There  are  more  hard  ,  bombaftical  phrafes  in  the  ferious  part  of  thia 
play,  than,  I  believe,  can  be  picked  out  of  any  other  fix  Plays  of  Sbak- 
fpeare.  Take  the  following  fpecimens : — Tcrtive^ — pcrJifi've,—pro- 
tracJivef—impcrtlefs^—infifiure,— deracinate,  dividable.  And  in  the 
next  Act, — p  aft -proportion, — unrtfpeclive,—f>ropugnation, — fdfaffun.p- 
tUn^felf-admiffiQn^affubjugate^king^dQmdi  &C,  Tyrwhitt. 
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Perfons  Reprefented. 


Cymbeline,  king  of  Britain. 
Cloten,  fon  to  the  queen  by  a  former  hvfband. 
Leonatus  Poflhuraus,  a  gentleman,  hufband  to  Imogen. 
Belarius,  a  banijhed  lord,  difguifed  under  the  name  of 
Morgan. 

Guiderius,  1    difguifed  under  the  names  of  Polydore  and 

Arviragus,  \       Cadwal,  fuppofed  fons  to  Belarius. 

Philario,  friend  to  Pofthumus,  7  jtajjans 

Iachimo,  friend  to  Philario,  J 

A  French  Gentleman,  friend  to  Philario. 

Caius  Lucius,  General  of  the  Roman  forces* 

A  Roman  Captain.    Two  Britifti  Captains. 

Pifanio,  fervant  to  Pofthumus. 

Cornelius,  a  Pbyjician. 

Two  Gentlemen. 

Two  Gaolers* 

Queen,  wife  to  Cymbeline. 

Imogen,  daughter  to  Cymbeline  by  a  former  queen. 
Helen,  woman  to  Imogen. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Roman  Senators,  Tribunes,  Apparitions, 
a  Soothfayer,  a  Dutch  Gentleman,  a  Spanifh  Gentleman, 
Mufcians,  Officers,  Captains,  Soldiers,  Meffengers,  and 
other  Attendants. 

SCE NE,  fomctimes  in  Britain  ;  fometimes  in  Italy. 
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ACT    I.    SCENE  I. 

Britain.    The  Garden  behind  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 
I.Gent.  You  do  not  meet  a  man,  but  frowns:  our 
bloods 

No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers ; 

i  Mr.  Pope  fuppofed  the  ftory  of  this  play  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  a  novel  of  Boccace  j  but  he  was  miftaken,  as  an  imi- 
tation of  it  is  found  in  an  old  ftory-book  entitled,  JVeJiavard  for 
Smelts.  This  imitation  differs  in  as  many  particulars  from  the  Italian 
novelift,  as  from  Shakfpeare,  though  they  concur  in  the  more  con- 
iiderable  parts  of  the  fable.  It  was  published  in  a  quarto  pamphlet 
1603.    This  is  the  only  copy  of  it  which  I  have  hitherto  feen. 

There  is  a  late  entry  of  it  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
Jan.  1619,  where  it  is  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Kitt  of  Klngfion. 

Steevens. 

The  tale  in  Wefiivard  for  Smelts  which  I  published  fome  years  ago, 
I  mail  fubjoin  to  this  play.  The  only  part  of  the  fable,  however, 
which  can  be  pronounced  with  certainty  to  be  drawn  from  thence,  is, 
Imogen's  wandering  about  after  Pifanio  has  left  her  in  the  foreft  j  her 
being  almoft  familhed  j  and  being  taken,  at  a  fubfequent  period,  into 
the  fervice  of  the  Roman  General  as  a  page.  The  general  fcheme  of 
Cymbeline\s,  in  my  opinion,  formed  on  Boccace's  novel  (Day  2,  Nov.  9.) 
and  Shakfpeare  has  taken  a  circumftance  from  it,  that  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  other  tale.  See  p.  364,  n.  6.  It  appears  from  the  preface 
to  the  old  tranflation  of  the  Decamerone,  printed  in  1620,  that  many  of 
the  novels  had  before  received  an  Englirti  drefs,  and  had  been  printed 
feparately  :  "  I  know,  moft  worthy  lord,  (fays  the  printer  in  his  Epif- 
tle  Dedicatory)  that  many  of  them  [the  novels  of  Boccace]  have  long 
fnce  been  publi/bed  before,  as  ftolen  from  the  original  authour,  and  yeC 
not  beautified  with  his  fweete  ftyle  and  elocution  of  phrafe,  neither 
favouring  of  his  lingular  morall  applications." 

Cymbeline,  1  imagine,  was  written  in  the  year  1605.  See  An  At- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  order  of  Sbakfpeai  e,s  plays,  Vol.  L  The  king 
from  whom  the  play  takes  its  title  began  his  reign,  according  to  Holin- 
fhed,  in  the  19th  year  of  the  reign  of  Auguftus  Casfar  \  and  the  play 
commences  in  or  about  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Cymbeline's  reign, 
which  was  the  forty-fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  and  the 
fixteenth  of  the  Chriftian  aera  :  notwithstanding  which  Shakfpeare  has 
peopled  Rome  with  modern  Italians  \  Pbilario,  Iacbimo,  &c.  Cym- 
beline is  faid  to  have  reigned  thirty-five  years,  leaving  at  his  death 
two  fons,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus.  Malonx. 

X  3  Still 
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Still  feem,  as  does  the  king's a. 
2.  Gent.  But  what's  the  matter? 

i.Genf,  His  daughter,  and  the  heirof  his  kingdom,  whom 
He  purpos'd  to  his  wife's  fole  fon,  (a  widow, 
That  late  he  married,)  hath  referr'd  herfelf 
Unto  a  poor,  but  worthy,  gentleman  :  She's  wedded; 
Her  hulband  banim'd  ;  (he  imprifon'd:  all 
Is  outward  forrow ;  though,  I  think,  the  king 

a  You  do  not  meet  a  many  but  frowns :  our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers  ; 

Still  feem,  as  does  the  king's.]  We  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns  $ 
tur  bloods — our  countenances,  which,  in  popular  fpeech,  are  faid  to 
be  regulated  by  the  temper  of  the  blood,— no  more  obey  the  laws  of 
heaven,— which  direct  us  to  appear  what  we  really  are, — than  our  cour- 
tiers j  that  is,  than  the  bloods  of  our  courtiers  j  but  our  bloods,  like 
theirs, — -fill  feem,  as  doth  the  king's*  Johnson. 

In  the  York/hire  Tragedy  1608,  which  has  been  attributed  to  Shak- 
fpeare,  blood  appears  to  be  ufed  for  inclination : 

<«  For 'tis  our  blood  to  love  what  we  are  forbidden." 
Again,  in  K.Lear,  Aft  IV.  fc.  3i. 

'«   Were  it  my  fitnefs 

<{  To  let  thefe  hands  obey  my  blood.''* 
In  K.  Henry  VUJ.  Aft  III.  fc.  iv.  is  the  fame  thought : 

t(  —  fubjeft  to  your  countenance,  glad,  orforry, 

«'  As  I  faw  it  inclin'd."  Steevens. 
Blood  is  fo  frequently  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for  natural  difpofuion,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  meaning  here.  So,  in  AlCs  well 
that  ends  well: 

"  Now  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny 

"  That  (he'll  demand." 
See  alfo  Tiwon  of  Athens,  p.  81,  n.4. 

I  have  followed  the  regulation  of  the  old  copy  in  feparating  the  word 
courtiers  from  what  follows,  by  placing  a  femicolen  after  it.  "  Still 
feem"— for  u  they  ftill  feem,"  or  tl  our  bloods  ftill  feem,"  is  com- 
mon in  Shakipeare.  The  mark  of  the  genitive  cafe,  which  has  been 
affixed  in  the  late  editions  to  the  word  courtiers,  does  not  appear  to  me 
neceifary,  as  the  poet  might  intend  to  fay — u  than  our  courtiers, obey 
the  heavens:"  though,  it  muft  be  owned,  the  modern  regulation  de- 
rives fome  fupport  from  what  follows  : 

.  but  not  a  courtier, 

Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 

Of  the  king's  locks,—-. 
We  have  again,  in  Antony  and  C.leoj>a(ra}  a  fentiment  fimilar  to  that 
before  us  : 

a  — for  he  would  fhine  on  thofe 

«<  That  made  their  looks  by  Ma  lone. 

Be 
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Be  touch'd  at  very  heart. 
2.  Gent.  None  but  the  king  ? 

1.  Gent.  He,  that  hath  loll  her,  too  :  fo  is  the  queen, 
That  moft  defir'd  the  match :  But  hot  a  courtier, 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 

Of  the  king's  looks,  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  fcowl  at. 

2.  Gent.  And  why  fo  ? 

1.  Gent.  He  that  hath  mifs'd  the  princefs,  is  a  thing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report :  and  he  that  hath  her, 

il  mean,  that  marry'd  her, — alack,  good  man  ! — 
And  therefore  banihYd,)  is  a  creature  fuch 
As,  to  feek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  fomething  failing 
In  him  that  lhould  compare.    I  do  not  think* 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  fuch  fluff  within, 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 

2.  Gent.  You  fpeak  him  far3. 

1.  Gent.  1  do  extend  him,  fir,  within  himfelf4; 
Crufh  him  together,  rather  than  unfold 

His  meafure  duly. 

2.  Gent.  What's  his  name,  and  birth  ? 

I.  Gent.  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root :  His  father 
Was  call'd  Sicilius,  who  did  join  his  honour, 

3  Y«u  fpeak  Lim  far. ~\  When  I  was  more  a  friend  to  conjecture; 
than  I  am  at  prefent,  I  feppofed  Shakfpeare  might  have  written — you 
fpeak  him  fair  ;  but  the  old  reading  is  probably  right.  You  arelavifti 
in  your  encomiums  on  him  :  your  clogium  has  a  wide  compafs. 

Ma  LONE. 

4  I  do  extend  him,  fir,  within  himfelf',]  I  extend  him  within  him-r 
felf:  my  praife,  however  extenfive,  is  within  his  merit.  Johnson. 

My  elogium,  however  extended  it  may  feem,  is  ihort  of  his  real 
excellence:  it  is  rather  abbreviated  than  expanded. — We  have  again 
the  fame  expreflion  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  :  u  The  approbation  of  thofe 
that  weep  this  lamentable  divorce,  are  wonderfully  to  extend  him." 
Again,  in  the  Winters  Tale:  fl  The  report  of  her  is  extended  more 
than  can  be  thought."  Malone. 

Perhaps  this  paffage  may  be  fomewhat  illuftrated  by  the  following 
lines  in  Troi/us  and  CrrJJida,  A&  III  : 

*c  —  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 
tl  Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  other: 
"  Nor  doth  he  of  himfelf  know  them  for  aught, 
*'  Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applaufe 
"  Where  they  are  extended,'*  &c  Stesvkns. 

X  4  Again  ft 
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Againll  the  Romans,  with  Caflibelan  ; 

But  had  his  titles  by  Tenantius*,  whom 

He  ferv'd  with  glory  and  admir'd  fuccefs ; 

So  gain'd  the  fur-addition,  Leonatus : 

And  had,  befides  this  gentleman  in  queftion, 

Two  other  fons ;  who,  in  the  wars  o'the  time, 

Dy'd  with  their  fwords  in  hand  ;  for  which,  their  father 

(Then  old  and  fond  of  iflue)  took  fuch  forrow, 

That  he  quit  being  ;  and  his  gentle  lady, 

Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theme,  deceas'd 

As  he  was  born.    The  king,  he  takes  the  babe 

To  his  protection  ;  calls  him  Pofthumus ; 

Breeds  him,  and  makes  him  of  his  bed-chamber: 

Puts  to  him  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 

Could  make  him  the  receiver  of ;  which  he  took, 

As  we  do  air,  fall  as  'twas  minifter'd  ;  and 

In  his  fpring  became  a  harvejl :  Liv'd  in  court, 

(Which  rare  it  is  to  do,)  mod  prais'd,  moft  lov'd 5 : 

A  fample  to  the  youngefl ;  to  the  more  mature, 

A  glafs  that  feated  them  6  ;  and  to  the  graver, 

A  child 

*  — Tenantius, — ]  was  the  father  of  Cymbeline,  and  nephew  of  Caf- 
fibelan,  being  the  younger  fon  of  his  elder  brother  Lud,  king  of  the  fou- 
thern  part  of  Britain  j  on  whofe  death  Caflibelan  was  admitted  king. 
Caflibelan  repulfed  the  Romans  on  their  firft  attack,  but  being  vanquish- 
ed by  Julius  Caefar  on  his  fecond  inv  afion  of  Britain,  he  agreed  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  Rome.  After  his  death  Tenantius,  Lud's  younger 
fon,  (his  elder  brother  Androgeus  having  fled  to  Rome)  was  eftabliuSed 
on  the  throne,  of  which  they  had  been  unjultly  deprived  by  their  uncle. 
According  to  fome  authorities,  Tenantius  quietly  payed  the  tribute 
ftipulated  by  Caflibelan  }  according  to  others,  he  refuled  to  pay  it,  and 
warred  with  the  Romans.  Shakfpeare  fuppofes  the  latter  to  be  the 
truth.  Holinfhed,  who  furniftied  our  poet  with  thefe  fads,  furnirtied 
him  alfo  with  the  name  of  Sicilius,  who  was  admitted  king  of  Britain, 
A.M.  3659.  The  name  of  Leonatus  he  found  in  Sydney's  Arcadia, 
Leonatus  is  there  the  legitimate  fon  of  the  blind  king  of  Paphlagonia, 
on  whofe  ftory  the  epifode  of  Glofter,  Edgar,  and  Edmund,  is  formed 
in  King  Lear.    See  Arcadia,  p.  69,  edit.  1593.  Malone. 

s  —  liv^d  in  court, 

{Which  ra>  e  it  is  todc,)  moji  praised,  moft  /ov'd ;]  This  encomium 
is  high  and  artful.  To  be  at  once  in  any  great  degree  loved  and  praifed, 
is  truly  rare.  Johnson. 

6  A  glajs  that  feated  them;]  A  gbfs  that  formed  them  ;  a  model, 
by  the  contemplation  and  infpetfion  of  which  they  formed  their  man- 
ners. Johnson. 

This 
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A  child  that  guided  dotards :  to  his  miftrefs, 
For  whom  he  now  is  banifii'd,— her  own  price 
Proclaims  how  lhe  efteem'd  him  and  his  virtue ; 
By  her  election  may  be  truly  read, 
What  kind  of  man  he  is. 

2.  Gent.  I  honour  him 
Even  out  of  your  report.    But,  'pray  you,  tell  me, 
Is  me  fble  child  to  the  king  t 

1.  Gent.  His  only  child. 

He  had  two  fons,  (if  this  be  wortli  your  hearing, 
Mark  it,)  the  eldeft  of  them  at  three  years  old, 
I'  the  fwathing  clothes  the  other,  from  their  nurfery 
Were  ftolen ;  and  to  this  hour,  no  guefs  in  knowledge 
Which  way  they  went. 

2.  Gent.  How  long  is  this  ago  ? 

1.  Gent.  Some  twenty  years. 

2.  Gent  That  a  king's  children  Ihould  be  fo  convey'd ! 

This  pafiage  may  be  well  explained  by  another  in  the  firft  part  of 
King  Henry  IV i 

u  —  He  was  indeed  the  glafs 
"  Wherein  the  noble  youths  did  drefs  themfelves.''* 
Again,  Ophelia  defcribes  Hamlet,  as 

"  The  glafs  of  fafhion,  and  the  mould  of  form." 
To  drefs  themfelves  therefore  may  be  to  form  themfelves.  DreJJer, 
in  French,  is  to  form.    To  drefs  a  Spaniel  is  to  break  him  in. 
Feat  is  nice,  exaEl.    So,  in  the  Tempejl  : 

"  —  look,  how  well  my  garments  fit  upon  met 
"  Much  feater  than  before.'''' 
To  feat  therefore  may  be  a  verb,  meaning — to  render  nice,  exatl  :  by 
the  drefs  of  Pofthumus,  even  the  more  mature  courtiers  condefcended 
to  regulate  their  external  appearance.  Steevens. 

Feat  Minlheu  interprets,  fine,  neat,  brave.  See  alfo  Barret's  Al- 
uearil,  1580  :  "  Feat  and  pleafant,  concinna  et  <venufla  fententia.'"'' 
The  poet  does  not,  I  think,  mean  to  fay  merely,  th;-.t  the  more 
mature  regulated  their  drefs  by  that  of  Porthumus.  A  glafs  that  feat- 
ed  them,  is  a  model,  by  viewing  which  their  form  became  more  ele- 
gant, and  their  manners  more  poliihed. 

We  have  nearly  the  fame  image  in  the  Winter's  Tale : 

f«    I  fhould  blulh 

"  To  fee  you  fo  attir'dj  fworn,  I  think, 
"  To  mew  my  felf  a  glafs." 
Again,  more  appofitely  in  Han: let : 

'*  He  was  the  mark  and  glafs,  copy  and  book, 
«  Thitfa/biond  others*"  Malone. 

So 
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So  Hackly  guarded  !  And  the  fearch  fo  flow, 
That  could  not  trace  them  ! 

1.  Gent.  Howfoe'er  'tis  llrange, 

Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laugh'd  at, 
Yet  is  it  true,  fir. 

2.  Gent.  1  do  well  believe  you, 

i .  Ge-nt.  We  mufl  forbear  :  Here  comes  the  gentleman, 
The  queen,  and  princefs.  [Exeunt* 

S  C  E  N  E  II. 

The  fame* 

Enter  the  Queen,  Posthumus,  and  Imogen. 

Queen.  No,  be  aflur'd,  you  mail  not  find  me,  daughter, 
After  the  flander  of  moft  ftep-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd  unto  you  :  you  are  ray  prifoner,  but 
Your  gaoler  mall  deliver  you  the  keys 
That  lock  up  your  reftraint.    For  you,  Pofthumus, 
So  foon  as  I  can  win  the  offended  king, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate:  marry,  yet 
The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him;  and  'twere  good, 
You  lean'd  unto  his  fentence,  with  what  patience 
Yourwifdom  may  inform  you. 

Poji.  Pleafe  your  highnefs, 
J  will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen.  You  know  the  peril  :— 
I'll  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barr'd  affections  ;  though  the  king 
Hath  charg'd  you  fhould  not  fpeak  together.  [Exit, 

I  mo.  O 

DifTembling  courtefy  !  How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  fhe  wounds  ! — My  deareft  hufband, 
I  fomething  fear  my  father's  wrath  ;  but  nothing, 
(Always  referv'd  my  holy  duty7,)  what 

8  —  Imogen — ]  Holinfhed's  Chronicle  furnifhed  Shakfpeare  with 
this  name,  which  in  the  old  black  letter  is  fcarcely  diftingui/hable  from 
Inr.ogen,  the  wife  of  Brute,  king  of  Britain.  There  too  he  found  the 
name  or'  Cloten,  who,  when  the  line  of  Brute  was  at  an  end,  was  one 
of  the  five  kings  that  governed  Britain.  Cloten,  or  Cloton,  was  king 
of  Cornwall.  Malow$* 

7  (Always  referv'd  try  holy  duty,)—]  I  fay  I  do  not  fear  my  father, 
fo  far  as  I  may  fay  ic  wichouc  brea'cn  ot  duty.  Johnson. 

4  Hi* 
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His  rage  can  do  on  me :  You  muft  be  gone  ; 
And  I  mall  here  abide  the  hourly  mot 
Of  angry  eyes  ;  not  comforted  to  live, 
But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world, 
That  I  may  fee  again. 

Pojl.  My  queen  !  my  miftrefs ! 
O,  lady,  weep  no  more  ;  left  I  give  caufe 
To  be  fufpe&ed  of  more  tendernefs 
Than  doth  become  a  man  !  I  will  remain 
The  loyal'li  huhband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth. 
My  refidence  in  Rome,  at  one  Philario's  ; 
Who  to  my  father  was  a  friend,  to  me 
Known  but  by  letter :  thither  write,  my  queen, 
And  with  mine  eyes  I'll  drink  the  words  you  fend. 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall8. 

Re-enter  Qaeen. 

Queen*  Be  brief,  I  pray  you  : 
If  the  king  come,  I  lhall  incur  I  know  not 
How  much  of  his  difpleafuie  : — Yet  I'll  move  him  [Ajidc. 
To  walk  this  way :  I  never  do  him  wrong, 
But  he  does  buy  my  injuries,  to  be  friends ; 
Pays  dear  for  my  offences.  [Exit. 

Poji.  Should  we  be  taking  leave 
As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live, 
The  lothnefs  to  depart  would  grow  :  Adieu  ! 

bno.  Nay,  ft  ay  a  little  : 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourfelf, 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.    Look  here,  love ; 
This  diamond  was  my  mother's :  take  it,  heart ; 
But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife, 
When  Imogen  is  dead. 

Poji.  How !  how  !  another  ?— 

8  Though  ink  be  made  of  gall.~\  Shakfpeare,  even  in  this  poor  con- 
ceit, has  confounded  the  vegetable  galh  ufed  in  ink,  with  the  animal 
gall,  (uppofed  to  be  bitter.  Johnson. 

The  poet  might  mean  either  the  -vegetable  or  the  animal  galh  with 
equal  propriety,  as  the  vegetable  gall  is  bitter  ;  and  I  have  feen  an  an- 
ient receipt  for  making  ink,  beginning,  '*  Take  of  the  black  juice  of 
the  gall  of  oxeo  two  ounces/'  &c.  Stexvins. 

You 
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You  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have, 
And  Tear  up  my  embracements  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death9  !— Remain,  remain  thou  here 

[Putting  on  the  ring* 
While  fenfe  can  keep  it  on 1 !  And  fweeteft,  faireft, 
As  I  my  poor  felf  did  exchange  for  you, 
To  your  fo  infinite  lofs  ;  fo,  in  our  trifles 
I  ftill  win  of  you  :  For  my  lake,  wear  this  ; 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love  ;  I'll  place  it 
Upon  this  faireft  prifoner.  [Putting  a  bracelet  on  her  arm. 

Into,  O,  the  gods !  — 
When  lhall  we  fee  again  ? 

Enter  Cymbelinb,  and  Lords. 
Poft.  Alack,  the  king  ! 

Cym.  Thou  bafeft  thing,  avoid  !  hence,  from  my  light ! 
If,  after  this  command,  thou  fraught  the  court 

9  And  fear  up  my  embracements  from  a  next 

With  bonds  of  death!]  Shakfpeare  may  poetically  call  the  cere- 
cloths in  which  the  dead  are  wrapped,  the  bonds  of  death.  If  fo,  we 
ihould  read  cere  inftead  of  fear. 

"  Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearfed  in. death, 
"  Have  burft  their  cerements  ?* 
To  fear  »/>,  is  properly  to  clofe  up  by  burning  $  but  in  this  paffage 
the  poet  may  have  dropp'd  that  idea,  and  ufed  the  word  fimply  for  to 
clofe  up.  Steevens. 

I  believe  nothing  more  than  clefe  up  was  intended.  In  the  fpellirtg 
of  the  laft  age,  however,  no  diftinction  was  made  between  cere  cloth 
and.  fear-cloth.  Cole  in  his  Latin  dictionary,  1679,  explains  the  word 
cerot  by  /far-cloth.  Shakfpeare  therefore  certainly  might  have  had 
that  practice  in  his  thoughts.  Malone. 

T  While  fenfe  can  keep  it  on  .']  The  poet  ought  to  have  written — can 
keep  thee  on,  as  Mr.  Pope  and  the  three  fubfequent  editors  read.  But 
Shakfpeare  has  many  fimilar  inaccuracies.    So,  in  julius  Cafar  : 

■*  Cafca,  you  are  the  fir  ft  that  rears  your  hand." 
inftead  of — bis  hand.    Again,  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 
fC  Time's  office  is  to  calm  contending  kings, 
"  T®  unmafk  faHhood,  and  bring  truth  to  light,— 
"  To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours, — 
inftead  of — his  hours.    Again,  in  the  third  act  of  the  play  before  us : 
"  — —  Euriphile, 

**  Thou  was  their  nurfe;  they  took  thee  for  their  mother, 
M  And  every  day  do  honour  to  ber  grave."  Malone. 

With 
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With  thy  unworthinefs,  thou  dy'ft  :  Away  ! 
Thou  art  poifon  to  my  blood. 

Poft.  The  gods  protect  you ! 
And  blefs  the  good  remainders  of  the  court! 
I  am  gone.  [Exit, 

Imo.  There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 
More  lharp  than  this  is  2. 

Cym.  O  difloyal  thing, 
That  fhould'ft  repair  my  youth 3 ;  thou  heapefl; 
A  year's  age  on  me ! 

Imo.  I  befeerh  you,  fir, 
Harm  not  yourfelf  with  your  vexation  ;  I 
Am  fenfelefs  of  your  wrath  y  a  touch  more  rare 
Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears4. 

Cym.  Pali  grace?  obedience? 

lm$% 

2  There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 

More  (harp  than  this  is.]  So,  in  K.  Henry  VIII. 
"  —  it  is  a  fufterance,  panging 
M  As  foul  and  body's  parting."  Mai.one. 

3  That  JhouWJl  repair  my  youth;']  i.  e.  renovate  my  youth;  make 
me  young  again.  So,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  1609  :  "  —  as 
for  him,  he  brought  his  difeafe  hither  :  here  he  doth  but  repair  it." 
Again,  in  All's  well  that  ends  ivell : 

if  — — —  it  much  repairs  me, 

"  To  talk  of  your  good  father Malone. 

4  —  a  touch  more  rare 

Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears.]  A  touch  more  rare  is  a  more  uncom- 
mon, a  finer  feeling  ;  a  more  exquilite  fenfation.    So,  in  Macbeth  : 
"  —  He  loves  us  not j 
44  He  wants  the  natural  touch" 
Rare  has  here  the  fame  fignification  as  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  : 
M  If  me  be  furnifh'd  with  a  mind  fo  rare, 
«  She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird.'* 
A  paflage  in  K.  Lear  will  fully  illuftrate  Imogen's  meaning  : 
*«  —  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd, 
«  The  lefl'er  is  fcarce  felt."    Ma  lone. 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  I.  fc.  ii. 

«<  The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches, 
"  Do  ftrongly  fpeak  to  us." 
Again,  in  the  Tempefi : 

•<  Haft  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
«  Of  their  affliftions  ?"  &c. 
A  touch  is  not  unfrequently  ufed,  by  other  ancient  writers,  in-  this 
fcnfe.   So,  in  Daniel's  Cleopatra,  1594: 
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Imo.  Paft  hope,  and  in  defpair ;  that  way,  pad  grace. 

Cym.  That  might'ft  have  had  the  fole  fon  of  my  queen  I 

Imo.  O  bleft,  that  I  might  not !  I  chofe  an  eagle, 
And  did  avoid  a  puttock5. 

Cym.  Thou  took'ft  a  beggar ;  would'ft  have  made  rtfy 
throne 
A  feat  for  bafenefs. 

I  mo.  No  ;  I  rather  added 
A  luftre  to  it. 

Cym  O  thou  vile  one  ! 

Imo.  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  lov'd  Pofthumus : 
You  bred  him  as  my  play-fellow  ;  and  he  is 
A  man,  worth  any  woman  ;  over-buys  me 
Almoft  the  fum  he  pays 6. 

Cym.  What !  —  art  thou  mad  ? 

Imo.  Almoft,  fir:  Heaven  reftore  me  !— 'Would  I  were 
A  neat-herd's  daughter!  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  mepherd's  fon  ! 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Cym.  Thou  foolim  thing  ! — 
They  were  again  together  :  you  have  done  [fo  the  Queen. 
Not  after  our  command.    Away  with  her, 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen.  'Befeech  your  patience  Peace, 
Dear  lady  daughter,  peace  ; — Sweet  iovereign, 
Leave  us  to  ourfelves  ;  and  make  yourfelf  fome  comfort 
Out  of  your  belt  advice. 

<c  So  deep  we  feel  imprefled  in  our  blood 
"  That  tcu.  b  which  nature  with  our  breath  did  give." 
A  touch  more  rare  is  undoubtedly  a  more  exquijitt  feeling)  a  fuferitr 
Jenfation.  Steevenj. 

5  — aputtock.']  A  kite.  Johnson. 

6  ■        over -buys  me 

Almoft  the  fum  be  pays.]  So  fmall  is  my  value,  and  fo  great  is 
his,  that  in  the  purchafe  he  has  made  (for  which  he  paid  himfelr),  for 
much  the  greater  part,  and  nearly  the  whole,  of  what  he  has  given, 
he  has  nothing  in  return.  Tne  moft  minute  portion  of  his  worth 
would  be  too  high  a  price  for  the  wife  he  has  acquired.  Malone. 

Cym, 
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Cym.  Nay,  let  her  languifti 
A  drop  of  blood  a  day  ;  and,  being  aged, 
Die  of  this  folly ! 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Queen.  Fie  ! — you  muft  give  way  : 
Here  is  your  fervant. — How  now,  fir  ?  What  news  ? 

Pif.  My  lord  your  fon  drew  on  my  matter. 

Queen.  Ha ! 
No  harm,  I  truft,  is  done  ? 

Pif.  There  might  have  been, 
But  that  my  matter  rather  play'd  than  fought, 
And  had  no  help  of  ang-er :  they  were  parted 
By  gentlemen  at  hand. 

Queen.  I  am  very  glad  on't. 

I  mo.  Your  fon's  my  father's  friend  ;  he  takes  his  part.— 
To  draw  upon  an  exile  ! — O  brave  fir ! — 
I  would  they  were  in  Africk  both  together ; 
Myfelf  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The  goer  back. — Why  came  you  from  your  matter  ? 

Pif.  On  his  command:  He  would  not  fuller  me 
To  bring  him  to  the  haven  :  left  thefe  notes 
Of  what  commands  I  mould  be  fubje£t  to, 
When  it  pleas'd  you  to  employ  me. 

Queen.  This  hath  been 
Your  faithful  fervant :  I  dare  lay  mine  honour, 
He  will  remain  fo. 

Pif.  I  humbly  thank  your  highnefs. 

Queen.  Pray,  walk  a  while. 

Imo.  About  fome  half  hour  hence, 
Pray  you,  fpeak  with  me  :  you  mall,  at  leatt, 
Go  fee  my  lord  aboard :  for  this  time,  leave  me. 

1  Exturt, 

SCENE  III. 

A  public k  Place. 
Enter  Clot  en,  and  t-ivo  Lords. 

i .  Lord.  Sir,  I  would  advife  you  to  fhift  a  fhirt ;  the 
violence  of  a&ion  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  facrifice : 

Where 
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Where  air  comes  out,  air  comes  in  :  there's  none  abroad 
fe  wholefome  as  that  you  vent. 

Clo.  If  my  (hirt  were  bloody,  then  to  ftrift  it— Have  I 
hurt  him  ? 

2.  Lord.  No,  faith;  not  fo  much  as  his  patience. 

[Afide. 

1.  Lord.  Hurt  him  ?  his  body's  a  pafTable  carcafs,  if 
he  be  not  hurt :  it  is  a  thorough-fare  for  fteel,  if  it  be 
not  hurt. 

2.  Lord.  His  fteel  was  in  debt ;  it  went  o'  the  backfide 
the  town.  [AJtde, 

Clo.  The  villain  would  not  ftand  me. 
2.  Lord.  No ;  but  he  fled  forward  ftill,  toward  your 
face.  [AJtde. 

1.  Lord.  Stand  you  !  You  have  land  enough  of  your 
own :  but  he  added  to  your  having ;  gave  you  fome 
ground. 

2.  Lord.  As  many  inches  as  you  have  oceans :  Puppies ! 

\jfidi. 

Clo.  I  would,  they  had  not  come  between  us. 

2.  Lord.  So  would  I,  till  you  had  meafured  how  long  a 
fool  you  were  upon  the  ground.  [Ajide. 

Clo.  And  that  me  mould  love  this  fellow,  and  refufe 
me  ! 

2.  Lord,  If  it  be  a  fin  to  make  a  true  election,  {he  is 
damn'd.  [Afide. 

i.  Lord.  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always,  her  beauty  and  her 
brain  go  not  together  :  She's  a  good  fign,  but  I  have  feen 
fmall  reflection  of  her  wit7. 

2.  Lord, 

7  She's  a  good  fign,  but  J  have  feen  fmall  refle&'ion  of  ber  w/V.J 
She  has  a  fair  outfide,  a  fpecious  appearance,  but  no  wit.  0  quanta 
[pedes,  cerebrum  non  babet !  Phadrus.  Edwards. 

In  a  fubfequent  fcene,  Iachimo  fpeakingof  Imogen,  fays, 
u  All  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door,  moft  rich! 
«<  If  fhe  be  furniVd  with  a  mind  fo  rare, 
<l  She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird."  Malone. 
I  believe  the  poet  meant  nothing  by  fign,  but  fair  outward  (hew. 

Johnson, 

The 
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2.  Lord.  She  mines  not  upon  fools,  left  the  reflection 
fhould  hurt  her.  [Afide. 

Clo.  Come,  I'll  to  my  chamber:  'Would  there  had 
been  fome  hurt  done  ! 

2.  Lord.  1  wifh  not  fo  ;  unlefs  it  had  been  the  fall  of  an 
afs,  which  is  no  great  hurt.  {Afide, 

Clo.  You'll  go  with  us  ? 

1.  Lord.  I'll  attend  your  lordfhip. 
Clo.  Nay,  come,  let's  go  together. 

2.  Lord.  Well,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 
Enter  Imogen,  and  Vis anio. 

Into.  I  would  thou  grew'ft  unto  the  Ihores  o'  the  haven, 
And  queftion'dft  every  fail :  if  he  mould  write, 
And  I  not  have  it,  'twere  a  paper  loll 
As  offer'd  mercy  is 8.    What  was  the  laft 
That  he  fpake  to  thee  ? 

Pif.  'Twas,  His  queen,  his  queen  ! 

Imo.  Then  wav'd  his  handkerchief? 

Pif.  And  kifs'd  it,  madam. 


The  fame  allufion  is  common  to  other  writers.  So,  in  B.  and 
Fletcher's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn  : 

"   a  common  trull, 

"  A  temptingyjgn,  and  curioufly  fet  forth. 
(i  To  draw  in  riotous  guefts." 
Again,  in  the  Elder  Brother,  by  the  fame  authors  : 
((  Stand  ftill,  thou  Jign  of  man—." 
To  underftand  the  whole  rorce  of  Shakfpeare's  idea,  it  fhould  be  re- 
membered that  anciently  almoft  every  Jign  had  a  motto,  or  fome  at- 
tempt at  a  witticifm,  underneath  it.  Steevens. 
b  — —  "'twere  a  paper  loji 

As  offered  mercy  it.]  I  believe  the  poet's  meaning  is,  that  the 
lofs  of  that  paper  would  prove  as  fatal  to  her,  as  the  lofs  of  a  pardon 
to  a  condemn'd  criminal.  A  thought  refembling  thti  occurs  in  Ail's 
tvell  that  ends  ivell  : 

"  Like  a  remorfeful  pardon  (lowly  carried."  Steevens. 

Vol.  VII L  Y  Jm0. 
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Imo.  Senfelefs  linen  !  happier  therein  than  I  !— 
And  that  was  all  ? 

Pi/.  No,  madam  ;  for  fo  long 
As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye  or  ear9 
Diftinguilh  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief, 
Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  Airs  of  his  mind 
Could  belt,  exprefs  how  flow  his  foul  fail'd  on, 
How  fwift  his  ihip. 

Imo.  Thou  ftiould'ft  have  made  him 
As  little  as  a  crow,  or  lefs,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pi/.  Madam,  fo  I  did. 

Imo.  I  would  have  broke  mine  eye-ftrings  ;  crack'd 
them,  but 

To  look  upon  him  ;  till  the  diminution 

Of  fpace  had  pointed  him  Iharp  as  my  needle 1 : 

Nay,  follow'd  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 

The  fmallnefs  of  a  gnat  to  air  ;  and  then 

Have  tum'd  mine  eye,  and  wept. — But,  good  Pifanio, 

When  fhall  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Pi/.  Be  affur'd,  madam, 
With  his  next  vantage2-. 

Imo.  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Moll  pretty  things  to  fay :  ere  1  could  tell  him, 
How  1  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours, 
Such  thoughts,  and  fuch  ;  or  I  could  make  him  fwear 

9  —with  this  eye  or  ear—~\  The  old  copy,  probably  from  the  tran- 
fcriber's  ear  deceiving  him,  has — with  bis  eye,  &c.  The  correction 
was  made  by  Dr.  Warburton.  **  How,"  he  alks,  "  could  Pofthu- 
mus  make  himfelf  diftinguiflied  by  his  ear  to  Pifanio  ?  Ey  his  tongue 
he  might  to  the  other's  ear,  and  this  if  certainly  Shakfpeare's  mean- 
ing." Maloke, 

*  —  tili  the  diminution 

Gf  fpace  bad  pointed  him  Jharp  as  my  needle  :]  The  diminution  of 
fpace,  is  the  diminution  of  which  fpace  is  the  caufe.  Trees  are  killed 
by  a  biaft  of  lightning,  that  is,  by  blajiing,  not  biajitd  lightning. 

Johnson. 

a  mm  next  'vantage.']  Next  opportunity,  Johnson. 

The 
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The  flies  of  Italy  mould  not  betray 
Mine  intereft,  and  his  honour  ;  or  have  charg'd  him, 
At  the  fixth  hoar  of  morn,  at  noon,  at  midnight, 
To  encounter  me  with  orifons,  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him  ;  or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kifs,  which  I  had  fet 
Betwixt  two  charming  words  3,  comes  in  my  father, 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing4. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady,  The  queen,  madam, 
Defires  your  highnefs'  company. 

Zwo.Thofe  things  I  bid  you  do,  get  them  difpatch'd.— 
I  will  attend  the  queen. 

Pi/.  Madam,  1  fhall.  [Exeunt. 

3  .  ■  or  ere  I  could 

Give  him  that  parting  kifs,  which  1  bad  fct 

Betwixt  two  charming  words> — ]  Dr.  Warburton  pronounces  as 
abfolutely  as  if  he  had  been  prefent  at  their  parting,  that  thefe  two 
charming  words  were,  adieu  Pcjlbumus  ;  but  as  Mr.  Edwards  has  ob- 
ferved,  £<  (he  muft  have  understood  the  language  of  love  very  little,  if 
me  could  find  no  tenderer  exprelTion  of  it,  than  the  name  by  which 
every  one  called  her  hufband."    Stee  vens. 

4-  Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing,"]  i.  e.  our  buds  of  /o*/?,  as  our 
authour  has  elfewhere  exprefied  it.  Dr.  Warburton,  becaule  the  buds 
of  flowers  are  here  alluded  to,  very  idly  reads — Shakes  ali  our  buds 
from  blowing.  The  buds  of  flowers  undoubtedly  are  meant,  and  Shak- 
fpeare  himfelf  has  told  us  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  that  they  grow  : 
"  This  budof  love,  by  fummer's  ripening  breath 
*<  May  prove  a  beauteous  flower,  when  next  we  meet/' 

Malon-e. 

A  bud,  without  any  diftindl  idea,  whether  of  flower  or  fruit,  is  * 
natural  representation  of  any  thing  incipient  or  immature;  and  th= 
buds  of  flowers,  if  flowers  are  meant,  grow  to  flowers,  as  the  buds  of 
fruits  grow  to  fruits.  Johnson. 

Shakes  all  our  buds,  &c]  Sp,  in  the  18th  Sonnet  of  our  author  : 
M  Rough  winds  do  Jhake  the  darling  buds  of  May." 
Again,  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

(i  Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  pake  fair  buds." 

Steevens. 
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SCENE  V. 

Rome.    An  Apartment  in  Philario's  Houfe. 

£;//^r  ?hilario,Iachimo*,  a  Frenchman,  a  Dutch- 
man, and  a  Spaniard. 

Inch.  Believe  it,  fir :  I  have  feen  him  in  Britain  :  lie 
was  then  of  a  crefcent  note  ;  expected  to  prove  fo  wor- 
thy, as  fince  he  hath  been  allowed  the  name  of:  but  I 
could  then  have  look'd  on  him  without  the  help  of  ad- 
miration ;  though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had 
been  tabled  by  his  fide,  and  I  to  perufe  him  by  items. 

Phi.  You  fpeak  of  him  when  he  was  lefs  furninVd, 
than  now  he  is,  with  that  which  makes  him4  both  with- 
out and  within. 

French.  I  have  feen  him  in  France  :  we  had  very  many 
there,  could  behold  the  fun  with  as  firm  eyes  as  he. 

Iach.  This  matter  of  marrying  his  king's  daughter, 
(wherein  he  mull  be  weigh'd  rather  by  her  value,  than 
his  own,)  words  him,  I  doubt  not,  a  great  deal  from  the 
matter5. 

French.  And  then  his  banimment : — 

Iach.  Ay,  and  the  approbation  of  thofe,  that  weep  this 
lamentable  divorce,  under  her  colours  6,  are  wonderfully 
to  exterdhim7;  be  it  but  to  fortify  her  judgment,  which 

*  —  Iacbimo,  -]  The  name  of  Giacomo  occurs  in  The  two  Gentle- 
women of  Venice,  a  novel  which  immediately  follows  that  of  Rhomea 
andjulietta  in  the  fecond  tome  of  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure. 

Malon  e. 

*  — makes  him — ]  In  the  fenfe  in  which  we  fay,  This  will  Male 
or  war  you.  Johnson. 

5  — words  bim — a  great  deal  from  the  matter.]  Makes  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  him  very  diftant  from  the  truth.  Johnson. 

0  — under  ber  colours,']  Under  her  banner  j  by  her  influence. 

Johnson. 

7  —and  tbe  approbation  of  tbofe-—zrt  wonderfully  to  extend  bim  j] 
This  grammatical  inaccuracy  is  common  in  Shalcfpeare's  plays.  So, 
in  Julius  Cafar  ; 

**  The  pofiure  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown." 
The  modern  editors,  however,  read — approbations, 
Extend  has  here  the  fame  meaning  as  in,  a  former  fcs.ne.  See  p.  311, 
n.  4.  Malone, 

elfe 
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elfe  an  eafy  battery  might  lay  flat,  for  taking  a  beggar 
without  lefs  quality  8.  But  how  comes  it,  he  is  to  fo- 
journ  with  you  ?  How  creeps  acquaintance  ? 

PhL  His  father  and  1  were  foldiers  together ;  to  whom  I 
have  been  often  bound  for  no  lefs  than  my  life 

Enter  Posthumus. 
Here  comes  the  Briton:  Let  him  be  fo  entertained  a- 
mongft  you,  as  fuits,  with  gentlemen  of  your  knowing, 
to  a  Itranger  of  his  quality. — I  befeech  you  all,  be  better 
known  to  this  gentleman  ;  whom  I  commend  to  you,  as 
a  noble  friend  of  mine  :  How  worthy  he  is,  I  will  leave 
to  appear  hereafter,  rather  than  ftory  him  in  his  own 
hearing. 

French.  Sir,  we  have  known  together  in  Orleans- 
Poft.  Since  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you  for  courte- 
fies,  which  I  will  be  ever  to  pay,  and  yet  pay  llill9. 

French. 

8  —without  kfs  quality.]  Whenever  lefs  or  more  is  to  be  joined 
with  a  verb  denoting  want,  or  a  prepolition  of  a  fimilar  import,  Shak- 
ipeare  never  fails  to  be  entangled  in  a  grammatical  inaccuracy,  or 
rather,  to  ufe  words  that  exprefs  the  very  contrary  of  what  he  means. 
In  a  note  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  I  have  proved  this  inconteftably,  by 
comparing  apaflage  fimilar  to  that  in  the  text  with  the  words  of  Plu- 
tarch on  which  it  was  formed.    The  paflage  is : 

"  —  I— condemn  myfelf  to  lack 

u  The  courage  of  a  woman,  lefs  noble  mind 

«  Than  (he—.1' 
Again,  in  the  Winter  s  Tale  : 

"  —  I  ne'er  heard  yet 

te  That  any  of  thefe  bolder  vices  wanted 

**  Lefs  impudence,  to  gainfay  what  they  did, 

«  Than  to  perform  it  firft." 
Again,  in  K.  Lear  : 

*'  — .  I  have  hope 

<£  You  lefs  know  how  to  value  her  deferts 
«  Than  me  to  fcant  her  duty." 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  564,  n.  6    Mr.  Rowe  and  all  the  fubfequent  edi- 
tors read— without  more  quality,  and  fo  undoubtedly  Shakfpeare  ought 
to  have  written.    On  the  ftage,  an  a£tor  may  rectify  fuch  petty  errors  j 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  an  editor  to  exhibit  what  his  authour  wrote. 

Maloni. 

9  — which  I  •will  be  ever  to  fay,  and  yet  fay  fill!*]  So,  in  AWs 
nuell  that  ends  well  ; 

Y  3  w  Whicfc 
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French.  Sir,  you  o'er-rate  my  poor  kindnefs;  I  was 
glad  1  did  atone  my  countryman  and  you  %  it  had  been 
pity,  you  mould  have  been  put  together  with  fo  mortal  a 
purpofe,  as  then  each  bore,  upon  importance  of  fo  flight 
and  trivial  a  nature  z. 

Poft.  By  your  pardon,  flr,  I  was  then  a  young  travel- 
ler ;  rather  fhunn'd  to  go  even  with  what  I  heard,  than 
in  my  every  action  to  be  guided  by  others'  experiences 3 : 
but,  upon  my  mended  judgment,  (if  I  offend  not  to  fay 
it  is  mended,)  my  quarrel  was  not  altogether  flight. 

French.  'Faith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arbitrement  of 
fwords ;  and  by  fuch  two,  that  would,  by  all  likely- 

*«  Which  I  will  ever  pay,  and  pay  again, 
(<  When  I  have  found  it." 
Again,  in  our  authour's  30th  Sonnet: 

"  Which  I  new  pay,  as  if"  not  pay'd  before."  Malone. 
1  -r-  I  did  atone,  &c  ]  To  atore  fignifies  in  this  place  to  reconcile. 
So  Ben.  Jonfon,  in  The  Jilent  Woman  : 

"  There  had  been  fome  hope  to  atone  you."    St  e  evens. 
See  Vol.  VJI.  p.  272,  n.  8.    Mai  one. 

*  —  upon  importance  of  fo  Jlight  and  trivial  a  nature."]  Importance 
is  here  as  elfewhere  in  Shakfpeare,  importunity,  mitigation.  See 
Vol.  IV.  p.  112,  n.  6.  Malone. 

3  —  rather  fkunrtd  to  go  even  uitb  ivhat  I  beard,  than  in  my  every 
aRion  to  be  guided  by  others*  experiences  :\  Shunned  to  go  even  means 
the  fame  as  chofe  not  to  go  even.  I  avoided,  fays  Pofthumus,  fquaring 
my  actions  by  fuch  rules  as  I  heard  laid  down  :  I  rather  chofe  to  act 
according  to  my  own  difcretion,  in  oppofition  to  fuch  rules,  than  to 
be  guided  by  the  experience  of  others. 

Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  the  meaning  is,  "  I  was  then  willing  to  take  for 
my  direction  the  experience  of  others,  moie  than  fuch  intelligence  as 
I  had  gathered  myf.-lf."  But  this  interpretation  is  at  once  repugnant 
to  the  words  themfelves,  and  to  the  context.  Pofthumus  is  here  apo- 
logizing for  the  impetuolity  of  his  youth,  when  at  his  firft  outfet  in  the 
world  he  thought  himfelf  wifer  than  thofe  who  had  run  the  race  of 
life  before  him.  For  this  conduct  he  blames  himfelf,  and  owns  his 
judgment  was  then  faulty  and  immature.  However,  (he  adds)  even 
now,  when  I  have  attained  more  difcretion,  and  my  judgment  (if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  fay  fo)  is  mended,  I  cannot  acknowledge  that  the 
fubject  of  our  quarrel  was  of  a  trivial  nature. 

Since  the  above  note  was  written,  I  have  obferved  that  Mr.  Mafon 
has  made  a  fimilar  obfervation.  Malone. 
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hood,  have  confounded  one  the  other3,  or  have  fallen 
both. 

Iacb.  Can  we,  with  manners,  afk  what  was  the  differ- 
ence ? 

French.  Safely,  I  think:  'twas  a  contention  in  publick, 
which  may,  without  contradiction4,  fuffer  the  report. 
It  was  much  like  an  argument  that  fell  out  laft  night, 
where  each  of  us  fell  in  praife  of  our  country  miftrefTes : 
This  gentleman  at  that  time  vouching,  (and  upon  war- 
rant of  bloody  affirmation,)  his  to  be  more  fair,  virtuous, 
wife,  chafte,  conftant-qualified,  and  lefs  attemptible, 
than  any  the  rareft  of  our  ladies  in  France. 

Iacb.  That  lady  is  not  now  living;  or  this  gentleman's 
opinion,  by  this,  worn  out. 

Poji.  She  holds  her  virtue  ftill,  and  I  my  mind. 

Iacb.  You  muft  not  fo  far  prefer  her  'fore  ours  of  Italy. 

Poft.  Being  fo  far  provoked  as  I  was  in  France,  I  would 
abate  her  nothing  ;  though  I  profefs  myfelf  her  adorer5, 
not  her  friend. 

lath.  As  fair,  and  as  good,  (a  kind  of  hand-in-hand 
ccmparifon,)  had  been  fomething  too  fair,  and  too  good, 
for  any  lady  in  Britany.  If  (he  went  before  others  I  have 
feen,  as  that  diamond  of  yours  out-lultres  many  I  have 
beheld,  I  could  not  but  believe  me  excell'd  many:  but 
I  have  not  feen  the  molt  precious  diamond  that  is,  nor 
you  the  lady6. 

Poft. 

3  —confounded  one  the  other,]  To  confound  in  our  authour's  time 
fignified — to  dejiroy.    See  Vol.  V.  p.  506,  n.  4.  Malone. 

4  —  ivhich  may,  without  contradiBion,  &c]  Which,  undoubtedly, 
may  be  publickly  told.  Johnson. 

5  — though  I  profefs,  &c]  Though  I  have  not  the  common  obli- 
gations of  a  lover  to  his  miftrefs,  and  regard  her  not  with  the  fondnefs 
of  a  friend,  but  the  reverence  of  an  adorer.  Johnson. 

6  —If  jhe  ivent  before  others  I  have  feen,  as  that  diamond  of  yours 
out-lujires  many  I  have  beheld,  I  could  not  but  beliexie  Jhe  excelled  many  : 
but  J  have  not  feen  the  mod  precious  diamond  that  is,  nor  you  the  lady.] 
The  old  copy  reads — I  could  not  believe  lhe  excell'd  many.  Dr.  War- 
burton  very  properly  aflcs,  "  What,  if  fhe  did  really  excell  others,  could 
he  not  believe  that  fhe  did  excell  them  ?'*  To  reftore  therefore  the  paf~ 
fage  to  fenfe,  he  omits  the  word  not,  and  reads—"  I  could  believe  flie 
excell'd  many,"— -which  undoubtedly  affords  a  clear  fenfe. 

Y  4  "  Thr 
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Poft*  I  prais'd  her,  as  I  rated  her :  fo  do  I  my  flone. 
lack.  What  do  you  efteem  it  at  ? 

Pojt. 

u  Th«  old  reading,"  fays  Mr.  Steevens,  u  may  very  well  (land.  If, 

fays  Iachlmo,  your  miftrefs  went  before  fome  others  I  have  feen,  only 
in  the  fame  degree  your  diamond  out-luftres  many  I  have  likewife  feen, 
I  mould  not  admit  on  that  account  that  me  excelled  many  :  but  I 
ought  not  to  make  myfelf  the  judge  of  who  is  the  faireft  lady,  or  which 
is  the  brighteft  diamond,  till  I  have  beheld  the  fineft  of  either  kind 
which  nature  has  hitherto  produced." 

To  this  paraphrafe  1  make  the  fame  objection  that  I  have  done  to 
many  others  in  revifing  thefe  plays  $  namely,  that  a  meaning  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  words  that  they  in  no  fort  warrant.  In  the  firft  place 
Mr.  S.  underftands  the  word  as  to  mean  only  as,  or  as  little  as  ;  and 
afiumesthat  lachimo  means,  not  merely  to  deny  the  fuper-eminent  and 
unparallel'd  value  of  the  diamond  of  Pofthumus,  but  greatly  to  de- 
pretiate  itj  though  both  the  context,  and  the  words— ivtnt  before, 
mcji  precious,  and  out-lujlres,  muft  prefent  to  every  reader  a  meaning 
direftly  oppofite.  2dly.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the  adver- 
fitive  particle  but  is  ufed  without  any  propriety  ;  as  will  appear  at  once 
by  friortening  Mr.  Steevens's  paraphrafe,  and  adding  a  few  words  that 
are  requifite  to  make  the  deduction  consequential  : 

'*  If  your  miftiefs  went  before  others  I  have  feen,  only  in  the  fame 
degree  your  diamond  out-luftres  wary  I  have  likewife  feen,  I  ffiouli 
not  adm;t  on  that  account  that  fh>i  excelled  many,  [for  your  diamond 
is  an  ordinary  J}one,  and  does  not  txccli  many  ;]  But  1  have  not  feen 
the  moit  precious  diamond  in  the  world,  nor  you  the  molt  beautiful 
lady  :  and  therefore  J  can  not  admit  Jhe  excells  all." 

Here,  after  all'erting  that  "  he  could  not  admit  (he  excelled  many^y 
he  is  made  to  add,  by  way  of  qualification,  and  in  opp'Jit'ion  to  what 
he  has  already  faid,  that  "  inafmuch  as  he  has  not  feen  all  the  fine 
women  and  fine  diamonds  in  the  world,  he  cannot  admit  that  Ihe  ex- 
cells  all*'  If  he  bad  admitted  that  fhe  excelled  many,  this  conclufion 
would  be  confiftent  and  intelligible  j  but  not  admitting  that  pofition, 
as  he  is  thus  made  to  do,  it  is  inconfequential,  if  not  abfurd. 

I  agree  therefore  entirely  with  Dr.  Warburton  and  Dr.  Johnfon  in 
thinking  that  the  paflage  as  it  ftands  in  the  old  copy,  is  nonfenfe, 
and  that  fome  emendation  is  necefiary. 

Dr.  Warburton,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  amended  the  paffage  by 
omitting  the  word  net  j  but  of  all  the  modes  of  emendation  this  is 
the  moft  exceptionable.  I  have  often  had  occafion  to  obferve  that 
one  of  the  moft  frequent  errours  of  the  prefs  is  omiflion,  and  confe- 
quently  the  leaft  exceptionable  of  all  emendations  is  the  infertion  of  a 
word  that  appears  frbm  the  context,  or  from  the  metre,  to  have  been 
omitted.  In  the  rirft  folio  edition  of  Love's  Labour's  Lsjt  we  find — 
u  O,  that  your  face  were  full  of  oes"'  — 

inftead 
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Poft.  More  than  the  world  enjoys. 
lach.  Either  your  unparagon'd  miftrefs  is  dead,  or 
(he's  out-prized  by  a  trifle. 
Poji.  You  are  miftaken  :  the  one  may  be  fold,  or  given  ; 

inftead  of  the  true  reading,  which  js  furniftied  by  the  quarto,  1598  : 

"  O,  that  your  face  were  not  fo  full  of  oes — 
Again,  in  eTimon  cf  Athens^  Adl;V.  edit.  16231 

'<  —  Nothing  can  you  fteal 

"  But  thieves  do  lofe  it.    Steal  lefs  for  this, — 
All  the  modern  editions  here  rightly  read—"  Steal  not  lefs  for  this." 

Again,  in  Romeo  ar.d  Juliet,  folio  1652:  "  —  they  ftand  fo  much 
on  the  new  form,  that  they  can  Jit  at  eafe  on  the  old  bench  inftead  of 
'*  —  they  can  ncr'/it,"  &c.  Again,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor, 
folio,  1623,  p.  55:  ** — good  gentlemen,  let  him  Jlrike  the  old  wo- 
man j"  inftead  of  "  — let  him  net  ftrike  the  old  woman."  See  alfo 
Vol.  IV.  p.  516,  n.  2.  I  could  eafily  add  twenty  other  inftances  of 
the  fame  kind. 

In  the  paffage  before  us,  I  am  perfuaded  that  either  the  word  but 
was  omitted  after  nott  by  the  careleffnefs  of  the  compofitor  or  tran- 
scriber, or,  that  not  was  printed  inftead  of  but :  a  miftake  that  has 
often  happened  in  thefe  plays.    See  Vol.  III.  p  142,  n.  1. 

Of  the  latter  opinion  is  Mr.  Heath,  who  propofes  to  read,  "  I  could 
but  believe, "  and  this  affords  nearly  the  fame  meaning  as  the  reading 
now  adopted.  I  rather  incline  to  the  emendation  which  I  propofed 
fome  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  placed  in  the  text,  becaufe  the  ad- 
verfative  part.de  in  the  next  claufe  of  the  fentence  is  thus  more  fully 
oppofed  to  what  precedes  j  and  thus  the  reafoning  is  clear,  exact,  and 
confequential.  st  If,  fays  Iachimo,  fhe  furpaffed  other  women  that 
I  have  feen  in  the  fame  proportion  that  your  diamond  out-luftres  many 
diamonds  that  I  have  beheld,  I  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  die  ex- 
celled many  women  ;  but  I  have  not  feen  the  moji  valuable  diamond  in 
the  world,  nor  you  the  moft  beautiful  woman  :  and  therefore  I  cannot 
admit  Jbe  excells  all. 

It  is  urged,  that  "  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  Iachimo  on  this  occafion  to 
appear  an  infidel  to  beauty,  in  order  to  fpirit  Pofthumus  to  lay  the 
wager.1'  He  is  fo  far  an  infidel  as  not  to  allow  Imogen  tranfeendent 
beauty,  furpafling  the  beauty  of  all  <wcmankind.  It  was  by  no  means 
neceffary,  in  order  to  excite  the  adoring  Pofthumus  to  a  wager,  to  de- 
ay  that  ftie  pofiefied  any  beauty  whatfoever. 

For  the  length  of  this  note  I  fhall  make  no  apology.  Whenever 
much  has  been  already  faid  by  ingenious  men  on  a  controverted  pafTagc, 
in  which  emendation  is  abfolutely  necefiary,  every  objection  that  can 
be  made  to  the  reading  adopted  mould,  if  poflible,  be  obviated.  No 
one  can  be  more  an  enemy  to  long  notes,  or  unnecefj'ary  emendations, 
than  the  prefent  editor.  Maioxj. 

if 
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if  there  were  *  wealth  enough  for  the  purchafe,  or  merit 
for  the  gift :  the  other  is  not  a  thing  for  fale,  and  only 
the  gift  of  the  gods. 

Inch.  Which  the  gods  have  given  you  ? 

Poji.  Which,  by  their  graces,  T  will  keep. 

lach.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours :  but,  you  know, 
ftrange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  ponds.  Your  ring 
may  be  ftolen  too  :  lb,  of  your  brace  of  unprizeable  efti- 
mations,  the  one  is  but  frail,  and  the  other  cafual ;  a 
cunning  thief,  or  a  that-way-accomplifh'd  courtier, 
would  hazard  the  winning  both  of  firft  and  laft. 

Poji,  Your  Italy  contains  none  fo  accomplinVd  a  cour- 
tier, to  convince  the  honour  of  my  miftrefs 7 ;  if,  in  the 
holding  or  lofs  of  that,  you  term  her  frail.  I  do  nothing 
doubt,  you  have  ftore  of  thieves  ;  notwithstanding,  I  fear 
not  my  ring. 

Phi.  Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 

Poll.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.  This  worthy  fignior,  I 
thank  him,  makes  no  ftranger  of  me ;  we  are  familiar 
at  firft. 

lach.  With  five  times  fo  much  converfation,  I  mould 
get  ground  of  your  fair  miftrefs :  make  her  go  back,  even 
to  the  yielding ;  had  I  admittance,  and  opportunity  to 
friend. 

Poft.  No,  no. 

lach.  I  dare,  thereupon,  pawn  the  moiety  of  my  eftate 
to  your  ring  ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  o'er-values  it  fome- 
thingr;  But  1  make  my  wager  rather  againft  your  confi- 
dence, than  her  reputation  :  and,  to  bar  your  offence  here- 
in too,  I  durft  attempt  it  againft  any  lady  in  the  world. 

Poji.  You  are  a  great  deal  abufed8  in  too  bold  a  per- 

*  — if  there  tvere — ]  Old  Copy— or  if— for  the  purchafes,  &c. 
the  compofitor  having  inadvertently  repeated  the  word  cr  which  has 
juft  occurred.    The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Kowe.  Malone, 

7  — -ro  convince  the  honour  of  my  miftreji  j]  Convince^  for  overcome, 
I  Warbuhtox. 
So,  in  Macbeth  : 

ft  ■        their  malady  convinces 

'*  The  great  allay  of  art."  Johnson. 

*  —  abufed — ]  Deceived*  Johnson. 

fuafion; 
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fuafion  ;  and  I  doubt  not  you  fuftain  what  you're  worthy 
of,  by  your  attempt. 
lacb.  What's  that? 

Poji.  A  repulfe  :  Though  your  attempt,  as  you  call  It, 
deferve  more  ;  a  punimment  too. 

Phi.  Gentlemen,  enough  of  this:  it  came  in  too  fud- 
denly  ;  let  it  die  as  it  was  born,  and,  I  pray  you,  be  bet- 
ter acquainted. 

Iacb.  'Would  I  had  put  my  eflate,  and  my  neighbour's 
on  the  approbation9  of  what  I  have  fpoke. 

PgJI.  What  lady  would  you  choofe  to  affail  ? 

Iacb.  Yours  ;  whom  in  conftancy,  you  think,  ftands  fo 
fafe.  -I  will  lay  you  ten  thoufand  ducats  to  your  ring, 
that,  commend  me  to  the  court  where  your  lady  is,  with 
no  more  advantage  than  the  opportunity  of  a  fecond  con- 
ference, and  I  will  bring  from  thence  that  honour  of  hers, 
which  you  imagine  fo  referved. 

Pofi.l  will  wage  againft  your  gold,  gold  to  it:  my 
ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  finger ;  'tis  part  of  it. 

lacb.  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wifer1.    If  you 

buy 

9  —  approbation—']  Proof.  Johnson. 
•  1  Tou  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wi/tr.]  I  correct  it: 

You  are  afraid,  and  therein  the  ivifer. 
"What  Iachimo  fays,  in  the  clofe  of  his  fpeech,  determines  this  to  have 
been  our  poet's  reading  : — "  But,  I  fee  you  have  fome  religion  in  you, 
that  you  fear."  Warburtok. 

Tou  are  a  friend  to  the  lady,  and  therein  the  ivifer,  as  you  will  not 
expofe  her  to  hazard  j  and  that  you  fear,  is  a  proof  of  your  religious 
fidelity.  Johnson. 

Though  Dr.  Warburton  affixed  his  name  to  the  preceding  note,  it  is 
verbatim  taken  from  one  written  by  Mr.  Theobald  on  this  paflage. 

A  friend  in  our  authour's  time  often  fignitied  a  lover.  Iachimo 
therefore  might  mean  that  Pofthumus  was  wife  in  being  only  the  lover 
of  Imogen,  and  not  having  bound  himftlf  to  her  by  the  indifibluble 
ties  of  marriage.  But  unluckily  Pofthumus  has  already  faid  he  is  not 
her  friend,  but  her  adorer  :  this  therefore  could  hardly  have  been 
lachimo's  meaning. 

I  cannot  fay  that  I  am  entirely  fatisfied  with  Dr.  Johnfon's  inter- 
pretation ;  yet  I  have  nothing  better  to  propofe.  "  You  are  a  friend 
to  the  lady,  and  therefore  will  not  expofe  her  to  hazard."  This  furely 
U  not  warranted  by  what  Pofthumus  has  juft  faid.  He  is  ready  ejiough 

to 
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buy  ladies'  flefh  at  a  million  a  dram,  you  cannot  preferve 
it  from  tainting :  But,  I  fee,  you  have  fome  religion  in 
you,  that  you  fear. 

Pojf.  This  is  but  a  cuftom  in  your  tongue;  you  bear  a 
graver  purpofe,  I  hope. 

Jack.  I  am  the  mafter  of  my  fpeeches ;  and  would  un- 
dergo what's  fpoken,  I  fwear. 

Pcft.  Will  you  ? — I  lhall  but  lend  my  diamond  till 
your  return : — Let  there  be  covenants  drawn  between 
us  :  My  miftrefs  exceeds  in  goodnefs  the  hugenefs  of  your 
unworthy  thinking:  I  dare  you  to  this  match:  here's  my 
ring. 

Pki.  I  will  have  it  no  lay. 

Iacb.By  the  gods  it  is  one  : — Tf  I  bring  you  no  fufficient 
teilimony  that  I  have  enjoy'd  the  deareit  bodily  part  of 
your  miitrefs,  my  ten  thoufand  ducats  are  yours ;  fo  is 
your  diamond  too*.  If  I  come  off,  and  leave  her  in  fuch 
honour  as  you  have  truft  in,  Ihe  your  jewel,  this  your 
jewel,  and  my  gold  are  yours; — provided,  I  have  your 
commendation,  for  my  more  free  entertainment. 

to  expofe  her  to  hazard.  He  has  actually  expofed  her  to  hazard  by  ac- 
cepting the  wager.  He  will  not  indeed  ri/k  his  diamond,  but  has  offer- 
ed to  lay  a  fum  of  money,  that  Iachimo,  *'  with  all  appliances  and 
means  to  boot,"  will  not  be  able  to  corrupt  her.  I  do  not  there- 
fore fee  the  force  of  lachimo's  observation.  It  would  have  been  more 
«*  germane  to  the  matter'*  to  have  faid,  in  allufion  to  the  former 
words  of  Pofthumus  —  You  are  not  a  friend,  i.  e.  a  lover,  and  therein 
the  wifcr  :  for  all  women  are  corruptible.  Malone. 

z  If  I  bring  you  no  fufficient  tejiimor.y  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  deareft 
br>d<ly  part  of  your  mift'efs,  my  ten  thoufand  ducats  are  yours,  fo  is  your 
diamond  too  :]  Of  the  two  conditions  of  this  wager,  Iachimo  only  men- 
tions that  which  is  favourable  to  Pofthumus.  Dr.  Warburton  thought 
it  probable  he  mould  mention  both,  and  therefore  fuppofed  that  Shak- 
fpeare  wrote— if  I  bring  you  fufficient  tejlimonyt  ice.  my  ten  thoufand 
ducats  are  mine  :  fo,  Sec.  Maloki, 

I  once  thought  this  emendation  right,  but  am  now  of  opinion,  that 
Shakfpeare  intended  that  Iachimo,  having  gained  his  purpofe,  fliouid 
defignediy  drop 'the  invidious  and  offenfive  part  of  the  wager,  and,  to 
flatter  Pofthumus,  dwell  long  upon  the  more  pleafing  part  of  the  repre- 
sentation. One  condition  of  a  wager  implies  the  o/her,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  mention  both.  Jchnso*. 
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Toft.  J  embrace  thefe  conditions;  let  us  have  articles 
betwixt  us : — only,  thus  far  you  fhall  anfwer.  If  you 
make  your  voyage  upon  her,  and  give  me  directly  to  un- 
derftandyou  have  prevail'd,  I  am  no  further  your  enemy, 
ftie  is  not  worth  our  debate :  if  me  remain  unfeduced, 
(you  not  making  it  appear  otherwife,)  for  your  ill  opi- 
nion, and  the  aflault  you  have  made  to  her  chaftity,  you 
fhall  anfwer  me  with  your  fword. 

lack.  Your  hand ;  a  covenant :  We  will  have  thefe 
things  fet  down  by  lawful  counfel,  and  ftraight  away  for 
Britain  ;  left  the  bargain  mould  catch  cold,  and  ftarve  : 
1  will  fetch  my  gold,  and  have  our  two  wagers  re- 
corded. 

Poji.  Agreed.  [Exeunt  Post,  and  Iach. 

French.  Will  this  hold,  think  you  ? 
P/^/rSignior  Iachimo  will  not  from  it.    Pray,  let  us 
follow  'em.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

Britain.    A  Room  in  Cymbelines's  Palace.. 

Enter  Queen,  Ladies,  cmd  Cornelius. 

Queen.  Whiles  yet  the  dew's  on  ground,  gather  thofe 
flowers ; 

Make  hafte  :  Who  has  the  note  of  them  ? 
I .  Lady.  I,  madam. 

Queen.  Difpatch. —  [Exeunt  Ladies, 

Now,  mafter  doctor;  have  you  brought  thefe  drugs? 

Cor.  Pleafeth  your  highnefs,  ay :  here  they  are,  ma- 
dam :  [prejenting  a  Jmall  box. 
But  I  befeech  your  grace,  (without  offence; 
My  confeience  bids  me  afk  ;)  wherefore  you  have 
Commanded  of  me  thefe  moll  poifonous  compounds, 
Which  are  the  movers  of  a  languifning  death  ; 
But,  though  flow,  deadly  ? 

Queen  I  wonder,  doctor, 
Thou  afk'ft  me  fuch  a  queftion:  Have  I  not  been 
Thv  pupil  long  ?  Haft  thou  not  learn'd  me  how 

4  To 
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To  make  perfumes  ?  diftill  ?  preferve  ?  yea,  Co, 

That  our  great  king  himfelf  doth  woo  rae  oft 

For  my  confections  r  Having  thus  far  proceeded, 

(Unlefs  thou  think'ft  me  devilifh,)  is't  not  meet 

That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 

Other  conclufions  3  ?  I  wilJ  try  the  forces 

Of  thefe  thy  compounds  on  fuch  creatures  as 

We  count  not  worth  the  hanging,  (but  none  human,) 

To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 

Allayments  to  their  act ;  and  by  them  gather 

Their  feveral  virtues,  and  effects. 

Cor.  Your  highnefs 
Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart4  : 
Befides,  the  feeing  thefe  effects  will  be 
Both  noifome  and  infectious. 

Queen.  O,  content  thee. — 

Enter  Pis anio. 

Here  comes  a  flattering  rafcal ;  upon  him  [AJide. 
Will  I  firlt  work  s :  he's  for  his  mailer, 
'  And  enemy  to  my  fon.  — How  now,  Pifanio  ? — 
Doctor,  your  fervice  for  this  time  is  ended  ; 
Take  your  own  way. 

Cor.  I  do  fufpect  you,  madam ; 
But  you  mall  do  no  harm.  [AJide. 
Queen.  Hark  thee,  a  word. —  \to  Pifanio. 

3  Other  concluficns  .?— ]  Other  experiments.    I  commend fays  Wal- 
ton, an  angler  that  tries  concluiions,  and  improves  his  art.  Johnson. 

See  Vol.  VII.  p.6oo,  n.  7.  Maloke. 

4  Your  bigbners 

Shall  from  this  pratl'ice  but  make  hard  your  heart :]  There  is  in 
this  palfage  nothing  that  much  requires  a  note,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to 
pufh  it  forward  into  obfervation.  The  thought  would  probably  have 
been  more  amplified,  had  our  auchour  lived  to  be  mocked  with  fuch  ex- 
periments as  have  been  publiflied  in  later  times,  by  a  race  of  men  that 
have  practifed  tortures  without  pity,  and  related  them  without  ihame, 
and  are  yetfuffered  to  eredt  their  heads  among  human  beings. 
Cape  faxa  manu,  cape  robora,  paftor.  Johnson. 

5  JV-Jl  I firj}  uork  :]  She  means,  I  believe,  that  on  him  firft  flie 
will  try  the  erficacy  ot  herpoifon.    Ma  lone. 

Cor» 
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Cor.  [A/ide.]  I  do  not  like  her6.    She  doth  think,  ihe 

has 

Strange  lingering  poifons :  I  do  know  her  fpirit, 

And  will  not  truft  one  of  her  malice  with 

A  drug  of  fuch  damn'd  nature  :  Thofe,  (he  has, 

Will  ftupify  and  dull  the  fenfe  a  while  : 

Which  nrft,  perchance,  fhe'll  prove  on  cats,  and  dogs ; 

Then  afterward  up  higher:  but  there  is 

No  danger  in  what  (hew  of  death  it  makes, 

More  than  the  locking  up  the  fpirits  a  time  *, 

To  be  more  frem,  reviving.    She  is  fool'd 

With  a  moft  falfe  effect ;  and  I  the  truer, 

So  to  be  falfe  with  her. 

^ueen.  No  further  fervice,  do&or, 
Until  I  fend  for  thee. 

Cor.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Queen.  Weeps  Ihe  Hill,  fay'ftthou  ?  Doft  thou  think,  in 
time 

She  will  not  quench  ;  and  let  inftru&ions  enter 
Where  folly  now  pofteffes  ?  Do  thou  work  : 
When  thou  malt  bring  me  word,  Ihe  loves  my  fon, 
I'll  tell  thee,  on  the  inftant,  thou  art  then 
As  great  as  is  thy  mailer :  greater  ;  for 
His  fortunes  all  lie  fpeechlefs,  and  his  name 
Is  at  laft  gafp  :  Return  he  cannot,  nor 
Continue  where  he  is :  to  fhift  his  being  7 , 
Is  to  exchange  one  mifery  with  another ; 
And  every  day,  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 

6  /  do  not  like  ber.-—  ]  This  foliloquy  is  very  inartificial.  Ths 
fpeaker  is  under  no  ftrong  preifure  of  thought ;  he  is  neither  refolving„ 
repenting,  fufpecting,  nor  deliberating,  and  yet  makes  a  long  fpeech 
to  tell  himfelf  what  himfelf  knows.  Johnson. 

This  foliloquy,  however  in  artificial  in  refpect  of  the  fpeaker,  is  yet 
neceffary  to  prevent  that  uneafinefs  which  would  naturally  arife  in  the 
mind  of  an  audience  on  recollection  that  the  queen  had  mifchievous 
ingredients  in  her  pofieflion,  unlefs  they  were  undeceiv'd  as  to  the  qua- 
lity of  them  ;  and  it  is  no  lefs  ufeful  to  prepare  us  for  the  return  of 
Imogen  to  life.  Steevens. 

*  — a  time,]  So  the  old  copy.  All  the  modern  editions— -for  a 
time.  Malone, 

7  —  to  fiift  bii  being,}  To  change  his  abode.  Johnson. 

A  day's 
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A  day's  work  in  him  :  What  malt  thou  expeft, 

To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans 8  ? 
Who  cannot  be  new  built  ;  nor  has  no  friends, 

[The  Queen  drops  a  box  :  Pifanio  takes  it  up* 
So  much  as  but  to  prop  him  ? — Thou  tak'ft  up 
Thou  know'ft  not  what ;  but  take  it  for  thy  labour : 
It  is  a  thing  I  made,  which  hath  the  king 
Five  times  redeem'd  from  death  :  I  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial: — Nay,  I  pry'thee,  take  it; 
It  is  an  earneft  of  a  further  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee.    Tell  thy  miftrefs  how 
The  cafe  Hands  with  her;  do't,  as  from  thyfelf. 
Think  what  a  chance  thou  changell  on  9 ;  but  think 
Thou  haft  thy  miftrefs  ftill ;  to  boot,  my  fon, 
Who  mail  take  notice  of  thee :  I'll  move  the  king 
To  any  mape  of  thy  preferment,  fuch 
As  thou'lt  defire  ;  and  then  myfelf,  1  chiefly, 
That  fet  thee  on  to  this  defert,  am  bound 
To  load  thy  merit  richly.    Call  my  women  : 
Think  on  my  words.  [Exit  Pifa.]— A  fly  and  conftant 
knave ; 

Not  to  be  fliak'd  :  the  agent  for  his  matter  ; 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  hand  fall  to  her  lord. — I  have  given  him  that, 
Which,  if  he  take,  lhall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  leigers  for  her  fweet 1  ;  and  which  fne,  after, 
Except  Ihe  bend  her  humour,  lhall  be  ailur'd 

8  _  that  learn  f  J  That  inclines  towards  its  fall.  Johnson. 

0  Think  tub  at  a  chance  thou  changeft  on  ; — ]  Such  is  the  reading  ef 
the  old  copy,  which  by  fucceeding  editors  has  been  altered  into, 

Think  what  a  chance  thou  chanceji  on  ; — 
and      Think  what  a  clange  thou  chanceji  on  j  — 

but  unneceiTarily.  The  meaning  is  :  "  Think  with  what  a  fair  profpecl 
of  mending  your  fortunes  you  now  change  your  prefent  fervice." 

Steevens. 

A  line  in  our  authour's  Rape  of  Lucrece  adds  fome  fupport  to  the 
reading— thou  chanceji  on,  which  is  much  in  Shakfpeare's  manner  : 
««  Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mif  chances  "    Ma  lone. 

»  Of  leigers  />  her  fweet  j — ]  A  leiger  ambaflador,  is  one  that 
refides  at  a  foreign  court  to  promote  his  matter's  intereft.    John  son. 

See  Vol  II.  p.  6^,  n.  i.  Malone. 

Re-enter 
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Re-enter  Pisanio,  and  Ladies. 

To  tafte  of  too. — So,  fo ; — well  done,  well  done  : 
The  violets,  cowflips,  and  the  primrofes, 
Bear  to  my  clofet : — Fare  thee  well,  Pifanio; 
Think  on  my  words.  [Exeunt  Queen,  and  Ladies, 

Pif.  And  fhall  do : 
But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 
I'll  choke  myfelf:  there's  all  I'll  do  for  you.  [Exit 

SCENE  VII. 

Another  Room  in  the  fame* 
Enter  Imogen. 
Imo.  A  father  cruel,  and  a  ftep-dame  falfe  ; 
A  foolifh  Alitor  to  a  wedded  lady, 
That  hath  her  hufband  banifh'd  ; — O,  that  hufband ! 
My  fupreme  crown  of  grief*  !  and  thofe  repeated 
Vexations  of  it !  Had  1  been  thief-ftolen, 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy  !  but  molt  miferable 
Is  the  defire  that's  glorious :  Blefled  be  thofe, 
How  mean  foe'er,  that  have  their  honeft  wills, 
Which feafons  comfort3. — Who  may  this  be?  Fie  ! 

Enter 

a  —  0,  that  hvjband  ! 

My  fupreme  crown  of  grief !]  Imogen  means  to  fay,  that  her 
reparation  from  her  hufband  is  the  completion  of  her  diftrefs.  So,  in 
King  Lear  : 

<!  This  would  have  feera'd  a  period 
<£  To  fuch  as  love  not  forrow  ;  but  another, 
"  To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more, 
t(  And  top  extremity." 
Again,  in  Cor'tolanus  t 

«  — the  fpire  and  top  of  praife" 
Again,  more  a^pofitely,  in  Troilus  and  Crfjflda  : 

'<  Make  Crefijd's  name  the  very  croivn  of  falfehood.** 
Again,  in  the  Winter's  Taie  : 

"  The  croivn  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 
"  I  do  give  loft.'"  Malone. 
3  —  but  tnofi  miferable 

Is  the  defire  that's  glorious  :  llrffei  be  tbofe 
Hoiv  mean  feeder,  that  have  their  boneji  wills, 
Which  feafons  comfort. \  Dr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Stearens  are 
Vol.  VUI.  Z  of 
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Enter  Pisanio,  aWIachimo; 

Pif.  Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome ; 
Comes  from  my  lord  with  letters. 

lach.  Change  you,  madam  ? 
The  worthy  Leonatus  is  in  fafety, 

And  greets  your  highnefs  dearly.         [prefents  a  letter. 

Imo.  Thanks,  good  fir ; 
You  are  kindly  welcome. 

Iac/j.  AU  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door,  moll  rich  !  [Ajide. 
If  Ihe  be  furnifti'd  with  a  mind  fo  rare, 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird ;  and  I 
Have  loft  the  wager.    Boldnefs  be  my  friend ! 
Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot ! 
Or,  like  the  Parthian,  1  mall  flying  fight ; 
Rather,  directly  fly. 

Imo. 

of  opinion  that  the  former  part  of  this  paflage  means—"  To  be  able 
to  refine  on  calamity  is  the  miferable  privilege  of  thofe  who  are  born 
with  afpiring  thoughts,  and  ekgant  defires."  But,  in  my  apprehen- 
fion,  Imogen's  fentiment,  is  fimply  this  : — Had  I  been  Jlolcn  by  thieves 
in  my  infancy,  (or,  as  Ihe  fays  in  another  place,  born  a  neat-berd'f 
daughter,)  I  bad  been  happy.  But  infleai  of  that,  I  am  in  a  high, 
and,  tobat  is  called,  a  glorious  fiation  ;  and  mofl  mi/erable  is  fucb  a  f tu- 
ition /  Pregnant  with  calamity  are  thofe  defires,  which  afpire  to  glory  ; 
to  fpiendid  titles,  or  elevation  of  rank  !  Happier  far  are  tbcfe,  hew 
low  foever  their  rank  in  life,  nvbo  have  it  in  their  poiver  to  gratify  their 
•virtuous  inclinations  :  a  circumflance  that  gives  an  additional  zeft  to  com- 
fort itfelf,  and  renders  it  fomething  more  ;  or,  (to  borrow  our  authour't 
words  in  another  place)  which  keeps  comfort  a'.icays  freih  and  la/ting. 

A  line  in  Timon  if  Athens,  may  perhaps  prove  the  beft  comment  on 
the  former  part  of  this  paflage  : 

"  O  the  fierce  tvretchedrefs  that  glory  brings  !" 
In  King  Henry  VIII.  alfo,   Anna  Bullen  utters  a  fentiment  that 
beais  a  (trong  refemblance  to  that  before  us  : 

"  — —  I  fwear  'tis  better 

*'  To  dwell  with  humble  livers  in  content, 

««  Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glifring  grief, 

<i  And  wear  a  golden  farrow." 
Of  the  verb  to  feafon,  (of  which  the  true  explanation  was  originally 
given  by  Mr.  Steevens)  fo  many  inftances  occur  as  fully  to  juftify  this 
interpretation.    It  is  ufed  in  the  fame  metaphorical  fenfe  in  Daniel  s 
Cleopatra,  a  tragedy,  1594: 

«  This  that  &\d  feafon  all  my  four  of  life,—." 

Again, 
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tmo.  [reads.] — He  is  one  of  the  nobleft  ncte,  tonvhofe  kind* 
neffes  I  am  moji  infinitely  tied.  Reflect  upon  him  accoid- 
inglyy  as  you  value  your  truji. 

Leonatus4. 

So  far  I  read  aloud  : 

But  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 

Is  warm'd  by  the  reft,  and  takes  it  thankfully. — 

You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  fir,  as  I 

Have  words  to  bid  you  ;  and  mail  find  it  fo, 

In  all  that  I  can  do. 

lack.  Thanks,  faireft  lady.— 
What !  are  men  mad  ?  Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 
To  fee  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 
Of  fea  and  land5,  which  can  diftinguifh  'twixt 
The  firy  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  Hones 
Upon  the  number'd  beach6:  and  can  we  not 

Partition 

Again,  in  our  authour's  Romeo  and  'Juliet: 

({  How  much  fait  water  thrown  away  in  hafte, 
«  To  Jeafon  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  tafte  !" 

Again,  in  Twelfth  Night : 

u   All  this,  to  Jeafon 

"  A  brother's  dead  love,  which  me  would  keep  frejb 
"  And  laji'mg  in  her  fad  remembrance.*'  Malone. 
4-  —  as  you  value  your  truji.  Leonatus.]  Mr.  Mafon  thinks 
this  an  unfuitable  conclufion  of  a  letter  to  a  princefs  and  a  beloved 
wife,  and  v/ould  therefore  read— as  you  value  your  trueji  Leonatus. 
His  conjecture  would  have  more  weight,  if  it  were  certain  that  thefe 
were  intended  as  the  concluding  words  of  the  letter.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  what  ivarmed  the  very  middle  of  the  heart  of  Imogen,  formed 
the  conclvfnn  of  Pofthumub's  letter  j  and  the  words— fo  far,  and  by  the 
reft,  lupportthat  fuppofition.  Though  Imogen  reads  the  name  of  her 
hufhand,  flie  might  fupprefs  fomewhat  that  inteivened.  Nor,  in- 
deed, is  the  adjuration  of  light  import,  or  unfuitable  to  a  fond  huf- 
band,  fuppoling  it  to  be  the  conclufion  of  the  letter.  Refpectmy  friend, 
fays  Leonatus,  as  you  value  the  confidence  repofed  in  you  by  him  to 
whom  you  have  plighted  your  troth.  Malone. 

5  —  and  the  rich  crop 

Of  fea  and  land, — ]  The  crop  of  fea  and  land  means  only  the  pro- 
ductions of  either  element.  Steevens. 

6  —  and  the  t<w\nnd  Jlones 

Upon  the  number'd  beach  I  have  no  idea  in  what  fenfe  the 
beach,  or  more,  mould  be  called  number'd*  I  have  ventured,  againft 
all  the  copies,  to  fubftitute  : 

Upon  th*  unnumber'd  beach  ?— 
i.  e,  the  infinite  extenfivc  beach,  if  we  are  to  underftand  the  epithet  as 

Z  2  coupled 
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Partition  make  with  fpedtacles  fo  precious 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul  ? 

lmo.  What  makes  your  admiration? 

lack.  It  cannot  be  i'  the  eye  ;  for  apes  and  monkeys, 
'Twixt  two  fuch  Ihes,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  with  mows  the  other  :  Nor  i'  the  judgment ; 
For  idiots,  in  this  cafe  of  favour,  would 
Be  wifely  definite  :  Nor  i'  the  appetite  ; 
Sluttery,  to  fuch  neat  excellence  oppos'd, 
Should  make  defire  vomit  emptinefs, 
Not  fo  allur'd  to  feed7. 

Im$. 

coupled  to  that  word.  But,  I  rather  think,  the  poet  intended  an  bypal- 

lage,  like  that  in  the  beginning  of  Ovid's  Metamcrpbifes  : 
M  (In  nova  fert  animus  mutatat  dicere  formas 
Corpora.)'— 

and  then  we  are  to  underftand  the  paflage  thus :  and  tbe  Infinite  number 
cf  tiv'inrfd ftcnes  upon  tbe  beacb.  Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald's  conjecture  may  derive  fome  fupport  from  a  paflage 
in  King  Lear  : 

"  -       the  murm'ring  furge 

u  That  on  /&'  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes—.'* 

7b%  unnumber  d,  and  tbe  numbered)  if  haftily  pronounced,  might 
eafily  have  been  confounded  by  the  ear.  If  number  d  be  right,  it  furely 
means,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  explained  it,  abounding  in  numbers  of 
ftones  i  numerous,  Malonx. 

1  know  not  well  how  to  regulate  this  paflage.  Number  d  is  perhaps 
numerous*  Tivirnd  flcnts  I  do  not  underftand.  Tivinn'd pells,  or 
fairs  cf  pells  are  very  common.  Johnson. 

The  pebbles  on  the  fea-fhore  are  fo  much  of  the  fame  fize  and  fliape, 
that  tivinrfd  may  mean  as  like  as  twins*  So,  in  the  Maid  of  tbe  Millx 
T»y  B.  and  Fletcher  : 

"  But  is  it  poffible  that  two  faces 
"  Should  be  fo  ttvinnd  in  form,  complexion,"  &c 
Again,  in  our  author's  Corhlanus,  Acl  IV.  fc.  iv  : 

"  Are  ftill  together,  who  twin  as'twere,  in  love."  Stexvins. 

7  Should  make  dfjire  vomit  emptinefs, 

Net  fo  allurd  to  feed.~\  lathimo,  in  this  counterfeited  rapture, 
Jaas  fhewn  how  the  eyes  and  the  judgment  would  determine  in  favour  of 
Imogen,  comparing  her  with  the  prefent  miitrefs  of  Pofthumus,  and 
proceeds  to  fay,  that  appetite  too  would  give  the  fame  fufrrage.  Defire, 
fays  he,  when  it  approached JJuttery,  and  considered  it  in  companion  with 
fucb  neat  excellence,  would  not  only  be  not  fo  allured  to  feed,  but  feized 
with  a  fit  of  loathing,  tvould  vemit  emptinefs,  would  feel  the  convul- 
fions  of  difguft,  though,  being  unfed,  it  had  nothing  to  cjecl. 

To  vomit  emptinejs  is,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  to  feel  the  convul- 
lions  of  eru£Utioa  without  plenitude.  Johnson. 
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Imo.  What  is  the  matter,  trow  ? 

Iach.  The  cloyed  will, 
(That  fatiate  yet  unfatisfy'd  defire, 
That  tub  both  fill'd  and  running,)  ravening  firft 
The  lamb,  longs  after  for  the  garbage. 

Imo.  What,  dear  fir, 
Thus  raps  you  ?  Are  you  well  ? 

Thanks,  madam;  well: — 'Befeech  you,  fir, 

[To  Pifanio. 
Defire  my  man's  abode  where  I  did  leave  him  : 
He's  ftrange  and  pee  vim ?. 

No  one  who  has  been  ever  fick  at  fea,  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  underfta  nd 
what  is  meant  by  vomiting  emptinefs.  Dr.  Johnlon's  interpretation 
would  perhaps  be  more  exadt,  if  after  the  word  Defire  he  had  added, 
however  hungry,  or  Jharp-fet. 

A  late  editor,  Mr.  Capell,  was  fo  little  acquainted  with  his  authour, 
as  not  to  know  that  Shakfpeare  here,  and  in  fome  other  places,  ufes 
defire as  a  trifyllable;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  reads— vomit  r« 
emptinefs.    Ma  lone. 

8  He's  ftrange,  and  peevijh*]  Strange,  I  believe,  fignifies  fhy  or 
backward.  So  Holinfhed,  p.  735:  "  —  brake  to  him  his  mind  in 
this  mifchievous  matter,  in  which  he  found  him  nothing  ftrange.1* 

Peevijh  anciently  meant  weak,  filly.  So,  in  Lylly's  Endymicn,  1 591  : 
«  Never  was  any  fo  peevijh  to  imagine  the  moon  either  capable  of 
affection,  or  fhape  of  a  miftrefs."  Again,  in  Goflbn's  Scboo  of 
Abufe,  1579  :  '*  We  have  infinite  poets  and  pipers,  and  {\ich  peevijh 
cattel  among  us  in  Englande.''  Again,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  : 
(t  How  now  !  a  madman  !  why  thou  peevijh  fheep, 
«  No  fhip  of  Epidamnum  flays  for  me."  Steevens. 

Minfheu  in  his  Dictionary  16 17,  explains  peevijh,  by  foolijh.  So 
again,  in  our  authour's  King  Richard  III. 

«  When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevijh  boy." 

See  alfo  Vol.11,  p.  187,  n.  7,  and  Vol.  Vlf.  p.  585,  n.  *. 

Strange  is  again  ufed  by  our  authour  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  inths 
fenfe  in  which  Mr.  Steevens  fuppofes  it  to  be  ufed  here : 
««  Meafure  my  ftrangenejs  by  my  unripe  years." 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

«   I'll  prove  more  true 

«  Than  thofe  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  ftrange.''* 
But  I  doubt  whether  the  word  was  intended  to  bear  that  fenfe  here. 

Malone. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  of  ftrange  [he  is  a  foreigner]  is  certainly 
right.    Iachimo  ufes  it  again  in  the  latter  end  of  this  fcene  : 
"  And  I  am  fomething  curious,  being  ftrange, 
"  To  have  them  in  fafe  ftowage." 
Here  alfo  ftrange  evidently  means,  being  a  ftranger*  Mason. 

Z  3  Pi/. 
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Pif  I  was  going,  fir, 
To  give  him  welcome.  [Exit  Pisanio. 

Jmo.  Continues  well  my  lord  ?  His  health,  'befeech 
you  ? 

Jach.  Well,  madam. 

Imo.  Is  he  difpos'd  to  mirth?  I  hope,  he  is. 

Iacb.  Exceeding  pleafant ;  none  a  ftranger  there 
So  merry  and  To  gamefome:  he  is  call'd 
The  Briton  reveller8. 

Imo.  When  he  was  here, 
He  did  incline  to  fadnefs  ;  and  oft-times 
Not  knowing  why. 

Iach.  I  never  faw  him  fad. 
There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one 
An  eminent  monfieur,  that,  it  feems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl  at  home  :t  he  furnaces 
The  thick  fighs  from  him  9  ;  whiles  the  jolly  Briton 
(Your  lord,  I  mean,)  laughs  from's  free  lungs,  cries,  0/ 
Can  my  Jides  hold,  to  think,  that  man, — who  knows 
By  kiflory,  report,  or  his  own  proof, 
What  woman  is,  yea,  what  Jhe  cannot  choofe 
But  inuji  be, — will  his  free  hours  languifb 
For  ajfuryd  bondage? 

Imo.  Will  my  lord  fay  fo  ? 

Iach,  Ay,  madam ;  with  his  eyes  in  flood  with  laugh- 
ter. 

It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by, 

And  hear  him  mock  the  Frenchman  :  But,  heavens  know, 
Some  men  are  much  to  blame. 

*  —  be  is  calVd 

The  Briton  reveller.]  So,  in  Chaucer's  Cokes  Tale,  late  edit, 
v.  4369  : 

M  That  he  was  cleped  Perkin  revclour."  Steevens. 
9  —  be  furnaces 

The  thick  fighs  from  him  ;]  So,  in  Chapman's  preface  to  his  tran- 
ilation  of  the  Shield  of  Homer,  1598:  "  — furnacetb  the  univcrfall 
fights  and  complaints  of  this  tranfpofed  world."  Steevens. 
So,  in  Ai  you  like  it  : 

(f    And  then  the  lover, 

'*  Sigbir.g  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad,"  Malont.. 

Jmo, 
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Imo.  Not  he,  I  hope. 

Iach.  Not  he:  But  yet  heaven's  bounty  towards  him 
might 

Be  us'd  more  thankfully.    In  himfelf,  'tis  much 1 ; 
In  you, — which  I  account  his,  beyond  all  talents,— 
Whilll  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound 
To  pity  too. 

Imo.  What  do  you  pity,  fir  ? 

lack.  Two  creatures,  heartily. 

Imo.  Am  I  one,  fir? 
You  look  on  me  ;  What  wreck  difcern  you  in  me, 
Deferves  your  pity  ? 

Iach.  Lamentable  !  What ! 
To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  fun,  and  folace 
I'  the  dungeon  by  a  fnuff? 

Imo.  I  pray  you,  fir, 
Deliver  with  more  opennefs  your  anfwers 
To  my  demands.    Why  do  you  pity  me  ? 

Iach.  That  others  do, 
I  was  about  to  fay,  enjoy  your — But 
It  is  an  office  of  the  gods  to  venge  it, 
Not  mine  to  fpeak  on't. 

Imo.  You  do  feem  to  know 
Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me  ;  'Pray  you, 
(Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  fure  they  do :  For  certainties 
Either  are  paft  remedies ;  or,  timely  knowing  *, 
The  remedy  then  born,)  difcover  to  me 
What  both  you  fpur  and  flop3. 

Iach.  Had  I  this  cheek 

*  —Inblmfelf,  "'tis  much ;]  If  he  merely  regarded  his  own  cha- 
racter, without  any  confideiation  of  his  wife,  his  conduct  would  be 
unpardonable.  Malone. 

%  — timely  knowing,]  Rather,  timely  known.  Johnson. 

I  believe  Shakfpeare  wrote— known,  and  that  the  tranfcriber's  eara 
deceived  him  here  as  in  many  other  places.  Malone. 

3  What  both  you  fpur  and  flop.']  What  it  is  that  at  once  incites  you 
to  fpeak,  and  reftrains  you  from  it.  Johnson. 

This  kind  of  ellipfis  is  common  in  thefe  plays.  What  both  you 
fpur  and.£op  at%  the  poet  means.    Seep.  359,  n.9.  Malone. 

Z  4  To 
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\  To  bathe  my  lips  upon  ;  this  hand,  whofe  touch, 
Whofe  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  foul 
To  the  oatli  of  loyalty  ;  this  object,  which 
Takes  prifoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye, 
Fixing  it  only  here4:  mould  I  (damn'd  then) 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  ftairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol 5,  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falmood  (fahhood,  as 
With  labour),  then  lie  peeping  in  an  eye  6, 
Bafe  and  unluftrous 7  as  the  fmoky  light 
That's  fed  with  linking  tallow  ;  it  were  fit, 
That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  mould  at  one  time 
Encounter  fuch  revolt. 

Into.  My  lord,  I  fear, 
Has  forgot  Britain. 

lack.  And  himfelf.    Not  I, 
Inclin'd  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 
The  beggary  of  his  change  ;  but  'tis  your  graces 
That,  from  my  muteft  confcience,  to  my  tongue, 
Charms  this  report  out. 

Into.  Let  me  hear  no  more. 

lack.  O  deareft  foul !  your  caufe  doth  flrike  my  heart 
With  pity,  that  doth  make  me  fick.    A  lady 
So  fair,  and  faiten'd  to  an  empery  8, 
Would  make  the  greateft  king  double !  to  be  partner'd 

4  Fixing  it  only  bere  :]  The  old  copy  has — Fiering.    The  correttioa 

was  made  in  the  fecond  folio.  Malone. 

5  —  as  common  as  the  flairs 

That  mount  the  Capitol  j  —  ]  Shakfpeare  has  beftowed  force  orna- 
tnent  on  the  proverbial  phrale  '«  as  common  as  the  high-way." 

Steevens. 

*  —join  gripes  with  band's,  &c]  The  old  edition  reads  : 

 join  gripes  with  hands 

Made  hard  with  hourly  falfhood  (falfliood)  as 
With  labour)  then  by  peeping  in  an  eye,  Sec. 
I  read — then  lye  peeping,  Sec  Ha>d  vj  'nb  falfliood  is,  hard  by  being 
often  griped  with  frequent  change  of  hands.  Johnson. 

1  Bafe  and  unluftrous — J  Old  Copy —illufinous.  Corrected  by  Mr. 
Rowe.  Malone. 

8  —  to  an  empery,]  Empery  is  a  word  fignlfying  fovereign  com- 
mand j  now  obfolete.    Shakfpeare  ufes  it  in  K.  Rubard  III. 

H  Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  ow*n."  Steevens. 

a  With 
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With  tomboys9,  hir'd  with  that  felf- exhibition 1 

Which  your  own  coffers  yield  !  with  difeas'd  ventures, 

That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold 

Which  rottennefs  can  lend  nature  I  fuch  boil'd  fluff*, 

As  well  might  poifon  poifon  !  Be  reveng'd ; 

Or  fhe,  that  bore  you,  was  no  queen,  and  you 

Recoil  from  your  great  flock. 

Imo.  Reveng'd  I 
How  mould  I  be  reveng'd  ?  If  this  be  true, 

9  With  tomboys,]  We  ftill  call  a  mafculine,  a  forward  girl,  a  tom- 
boy.   So,  in  Midd!er.on's  Game  at  Cbefs,  1625  : 

"  Made  three/core  year  a  tomboy,  a  mere  wanton." 
Again,  in  Lylly's  Midas,  1592:   "if  thou  mould'ft  rigg  up  and 
down  in  our  jackets,  thou  wouldil  be  thought  a  very  tomboy." 

It  appears,  from  feveral  of  the  old  plays  and  ballads,  that  the  ladies 
of  pleafure,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  often  wore  the  habits  of  young 
men.  So,  in  an  ancient  bl.  let.  ballad,  entitled  Tbe  flout  Cripple  of 
Cornwall : 

«  And  therefore  kept  them  fecretlie 

"  Tofeede  his  fowle  defire, 
«<  ApparelPd  all  like  gallant  youthes, 

V  In  pages'  trim  attyre. 
"  He  gave  them  for  their  cognizance 

"  A  purple  bleeding  heart, 
11  In  which  two  filver  arrowes  feem'd 

*f  The  fame  in  twaine  to  part. 
«  Thus  fecret  were  his  wanton  fports 

i(  Thus  private  was  his  pleafure  j 
"  Tbus  harlots  in  the  Jhape  of  men 
"  Did  waft  away  his  treafure." 
Verftegan,  however,  gives  the  following  etymology  of  the  word  tom- 
boy.   "  Tumbe.  To  chmce.  Tumbsd,  danced  j   heerof  wee  yet  call  a 
wench  that  llcippeth  or  leapeth  lyke  a  boy,  a  tomboy:  our  name  alfo  of 
tumbling  cometh  from  hence.'*  Steevens. 

1  —  birdwitb  tbat  felf  exhibition]  Grofs  Jlrumpets,  hired  with  the 
verypenfion  which  you  allow  your  hufband.  Johnson. 
*  —  jucb  boil'd  fluff,]  So,  in  the  Old  Law  by  Maflinger  : 
44   .  look  parboiled, 

"  As  if  they  came  from  Cupid's  fcalding-houfe."  Steevens. 
The  words  may  mean,— fuch  corrupted  fluff  j  from  the  fubftantive 
boil*    So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

4  4  — —  boils  and  plagues 

44  Flatter  you  o'er  !" 
But,  I  believe,  Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  is  the  true  one. 

-l  Malone. 

(As 
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(As  I  have  fuch  a  heart,  that  both  mine  ears 
Mull  not  in  halte  abufe,)  if  it  be  true, 

How  mould  I  be  reveng'd  ? 

Iach,  Should  he  make  me 
Live  like  Diana's  prieft,  betwixt  cold  meets3; 
Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps, 
In  your  defpight,  upon  your  purfe  r  Revenge  it. 
I  dedicate  mylelf  to  your  fweet  pleafure  ; 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed  ; 
And  will  continue  fait  to  your  affection, 
Still  clofe,  as  fure. 

Imo.  What  ho,  Pifanio  ! 

lack.  Let  me  my  fervice  tender  on  your  lips  *. 

Imo.  Away  ! — I  do  condemn  mine  ears,  that  have 
So  long  attended  thee. — If  thou  wert  honourable, 
Thou  would'il  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  fuch  an  end  thou  feek'ft  ;  as  bafe,  as  ftrange. 
Thou  wrong'fl  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far 
From  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honour  ;  and 
Solicit'!!:  here  a  lady,  that  difdains 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike. — What  ho,  Pifanio  !— 
The  king  my  father  lhall  be  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  aflault:  if  he  (hall  think  it  fit, 
A  (aucy  ftranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romiih  ftew  5,  and  to  expound 

His 

3  Live  like  Diana1 s  prieft,  betwixt  cold  Jbeets  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer,  fuppofing  this  to  be  an  inaccurate  expreffion,  reads— Live  like 
Diana  spriejlefsf  *tivixr  cold  meets ;  but  the  text  is  as  the  authour 
wrote  it.    So,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  Diana  fays, 

"  My  temple  iiands  at  Ephefus  j  hie  thee  thither  j— 

i(  There,  when  my  maiden  priejis  are  met  together,"  &c. 

Malon  e. 

*  Let  me  my  fervice  tender  on  your  lips.']  Perhaps  this  is  an  allufioD 
to  the  ancient  cuitom  of  fwearing  fervants  into  noble  families.  So,  in 
Caitla  Poeta>um,  &c.  1599: 

"   lhe  jivears  him  to  his  good  a  bearing, 

"  Whilil  her  rahe  fweet  lips  were  the  books  of  fwearing." 

Stievinj. 

5  As  \n  a  Romifh  fleiv,~]  Romijh  was  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  ufed 
inftead  of  Roman.  There  were  ftews  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Auguftus. 
The  fame  phraie  occurs  in  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  J 607  : 
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His  beaflly  mind  to  us ;  he  hath  a  court 
He  little  cares  for,  and  a  daughter  whom  6 
He  not  refpe&s  at  all.— What  ho,  Pifanio  ! 

lack.  O  happy  Leonatus  \  I  may  fay; 
The  credit,  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee, 
Deferves  thy  truft ;  and  thy  molt  perfect  goodnefs 
Her  afTur'd  credit !— Blefied  live  you  long  ! 
A  lady  to  the  worthier):  fir,  that  ever 
Country  calPd  his  !  and  you  his  miltrefs,  only 
For  the  moft  worthieft  fit  I  Give  me  your  pardon, 
I  have  fpoke  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted ;  and  mall  make  your  lord, 
That  which  he  is,  new  o'er :  And  he  is  one 
The  trueft  manner'd  ;  fuch  a  holy  witch, 
That  he  enchants  focieties  unto  him  7 : 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his. 

Imo.  You  make  amends. 

Iach.  He  fits  'mongft  men,  like  a  defcended  god8 : 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  fets  him  off, 

tC  —         my  mother  deem'd  me  chang'd, 
«  Poor  woman  !  in  the  loathfome  Romijb  ftewes." 
and  the  author  of  this  piece  appears  to  have  been  a  fcholar.  Again, 
in  Wit  in  a  Conjiable,  by  Glapthorne,  1640  : 

«  A  Romijb  cirque,  or  Grecian  hippodrome." 
Again,  in  Thomas  Drant's  tranflation  of  the  firft  epiftle  of  the  fe- 
cond  book  of  Horace,  1567  : 

"  The  Romi/be  people  wife  in  this,  in  this  point  only  juft." 

Steevens. 

6  — and  a  daughter  whom—]  Old  copy— who.  Corrected  in  the 
fecond  folio.  Malone. 

7  —  fucb  a  holy  witch, 

That  be  enchants  focieties  unto  him  :]  So,  in  our  authour's  Lo- 
ver's Complaint : 

**  —  he  did  in  the  general  bofom  reign 

Of  young  and  old,  and  fexes  both  enchanted— 
"  Lonfents  bewitch*  d,  ere  he  defire,  have  granted."  Malone. 
*  —like  a  defcended  god.]  So,  in  Hamlet  : 
"  —  a  (tation  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
u  New  lighted  on  a  heaven-killing  hill." 
The  old  copy  has  defended.    The  correction  was  made  by  the  editor 
of  the  fecond  folio.    Defend  is  again  printed  for  defundt  in  the  laft 
f««ne  of  Timon  of  Athens*  Malone. 

More 
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More  than  a  mortal  feeming.   Be  not  angry, 
Moft  mighty  princefs,  that  I  have  adventur'd 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  falfe  report;  which  hath. 
Honour'd  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment 
In  the  election  of  a  fir  fo  rare, 

Which  you  know,  cannot  err:  The  love  I  bear  him 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus ;  but  the  gods  made  you, 
Unlike  all  others,  chalfiefs.    Pray,  your  pardon. 

Imo.  All's  well,  fir :  Take  my  power  i'  the  court  fo£ 
yours. 

Iacb.  My  humble  thanks.    I  had  almoft  forgot 
To  entreat  your  grace  but  in  a  fmall  requeft, 
And  yet  of  moment  too,  for  it  concerns  f 
Your  lord ;  myfelf,  and  other  noble  friends, 
Are  partners  in  the  bufinefs. 

Imo.  Pray,  what  is't  ? 

Iach.  Some  dozen  Romans  of  us,  and  your  lord, 
(Tfce  belt  feather  of  our  wing,)  have  mingled  funis, 
To  buy  a  prefent  for  the  emperor ; 
Which  I,  the  factor  for  the  reft,  have  done 
In  France  :  'Tis  plate,  of  rare  device  ;  and  jewels, 
Of  rich  and  exquifite  form  ;  their  values  great ; 
And  I  am  fomething  curious,  being  ftrange  8, 
To  have  them  in  fafe  ftowage  ;  May  it  pleafe  you 
To  take  them  in  protection  ? 

Imo.  Willingly ; 
And  pawn  mine  honour  for  their  fafety  :  fince 
My  lord  hath  intereft  in  them,  I  will  keep  them 
In  my  bed-chamber. 

Iacb.  They  are  in  a  trunk, 
Attended  by  my  men:  I  will  make  bold 
To  fend  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night ; 
I  mull  aboard  to-morrow. 

Imo.  O,  no,  no. 

Iacb.  Yes,  I  befeech  ;  or  I  mail  Ihort  my  word, 
By  length'ning  my  return.    From  Gallia 
I  crofs'd  the  feas  on  purpofe,  and  on  promife 

*  —  being  Jlraege,]  i.e.  being  a  Hunger.  Steeyens. 

To 
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To  fee  your  grace. 

Imo.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains ; 
But  not  away  to-morrow  ? 

Iacb.  O,  I  mult,  madam  : 
Therefore  I  mall  befeech  you,  if  you  pleafe 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do't  to-night: 
I  have  outftood  my  time ;  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  prefent. 

Imo.  I  will  write. 
Send  your  trunk  to  me ;  it  lhall  fafe  be  kept, 
And  truly  yielded  you :  You  are  very  welcome.  {Exeunt. 


A  C  T    II.      S  C  E  N  E  I. 

Court  before  Cymbeline's  Palace, 
Enter  Clot  en,  and  tmoo  Lords. 

Clo.  Was  there  ever  man  had  fuch  luck  !  when  I  kifs'd 
the  jack  upon  an  up-caft9,  to  be  hit  away  1  I  had  a  hun- 
dred pound  on't:  And  then  a  whorefon  jackanapes  mull 
take  me  up  for  fwearing  ;  as  if  I  borrow'd  mine  oaths  of 
him,  and  might  not  fpend  them  at  my  pleafure. 

1 .  Lord.  What  got  he  by  that  ?  You  have  broke  his 
pate  with  your  bowl. 

2.  Lord.  If  his  wit  had  been  like  him  that  broke  it,  it 
would  have  run  all  out.  \_Afide. 

Clo.  When  a  gentleman  is  difpofed  to  fwear,  it  is  not 
for  any  ftanders-by  to  curtail  his  oaths  :  Ha  r 

2.  Lord.  No,  my  lord1;  nor  [ajtde*]  crop  the  ears  of 
them. 

Clo. 

9  —  kijid  the  jack  upon  an  up-ca/l, — ]  He  is  defcribing  his  fate 
bowls,    the  jack  is  rhe  fmall  bowl  at  which  the  others  are  aimed.  He 
•who  is  neareft  to  it  wins.    7'c  kifs  the  jack  is  a  ftate  of  great  advan- 
tage. Johnson. 

This  expreflion  frequently  occurs  in  the  old  comedies.  So,  in  A 
Woman  never  vexd%  by  Rowley,  1632  : 

M  This  city  bowler  has  kifs'd  the  miftrefs  at  the  firft  ccfl." 

Stee  vens. 

1  Nof  my  lord  j  &c]  This,  I  believe,  Ihottld  ftand  thu* ; 

J,  Lord. 
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C/fl.Whorefon  dog ! — I  give  him  fatisfaclion  *  ?  'Would, 
he  had  been  one  of  my  rank  ! 

2.  Lord.  To  have  fmelt  *  like  a  fool.  [AJtde. 

Clo.  1  am  not  vex'd  more  at  any  thing  in  the  earth,— 
A  pox  on't !  I  had  rather  not  be  fo  noble  as  I  am  ;  they 
dare  not  fight  with  me,  becaufe  of  the  queen  my  mother : 
every  jack-flave  hath  his  belly  full  of  fighting,  and  I 
mull  go  up  and  down  like  a  cock  that  no  body  can, 
match. 

2.  Lord.  You  are  cock  and  capon  too;  and  you  crow, 
cock,  with  your  comb  on3.  [AJide. 
Clo.  Sayeft  thou  ? 

1.  Lord.  It  is  not  fit,  your  lordfhip  mould  undertake 
every  companion4  that  you  give  offence  to. 

Clo-  No,  I  know  that:  but  it  is  fit,  I  mould  commit 
offence  to  my  inferiors. 

2.  Lord.  Ay,  it  is  fit  for  your  lordlhip  only. 
Clo.  Why,  fo  I  fay. 

1 .  Lord.  Did  you  hear  of  a  ftranger,  that's  come  to 
court  to-night  ? 

Clo.  A  ftranger!  and  I  not  know  on't! 

2.  Lord.  He's  a  ltrange  fellow  himfelf,  and  knows  it 
not.  [AJide. 

I.  Lord.  There's  an  Italian  come;  and,  'tis  thought, 
one  of  Leonatus'  friends. 

Clo.  Leonatus !  a  banilh'd  rafcal ;  and  he's  another, 
whatfoever  he  be.    Who  told  you  of  this  ftranger  ? 

i.  Lord.  One  of  your  lordfhip's  pages. 


1.  Lord.  No,  my  lord: 

2.  Lord.  Nor  crop  the  ears  of  them.    [AJide.  Johksok. 

a  I  give  bimfathfatlion  ? J  Old  Copy — gave.  Corrected  byjthe  edi- 
tor of  the  fecond  folio.    Ma  lone. 

*  To  have  fmelt— J  A  poor  quibble  on  the  word  rank  in  the  pre- 
ceding fpeech.  Maloni. 

3  —with your  comb  on.]  The  aliufion  is  to  a  fool's  cap,  which  hath 
a  comb  like  a  cock's.  Johnson. 

4  —  every  companion — ]  The  ufe  of  companion  was  the  fame  as  of 
fellow  now.    It  was  a  word  of  contempt.  Johnson. 

See  Vol.  VII.  p.  260,  n.  3,  and  p.  392,  n.  3.  Malone, 

Ch. 
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Clo.  Is  it  fit,  I  went  to  look  upon  him  ?  Is  there  no 
derogation  in't  ? 

1,  Lord.  You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord. 
Clo.  Not  eafily,  I  think. 

2.  Lord.  You  are  a  fool  granted  ;  therefore  your  ifiues 
being  foolifh,  do  not  derogate.  \_Afide. 

Clo.  Come,  I'll  go  fee  this  Italian  :  What  I  have  loft 
to-day  at  bowls,  I'll  win  to-night  of  him.    Come,  go- 

2.  Lord.  I'll  attend  your  lordmip. 

[Exeunt  Ci.oten  and Jirft  Lord. 
That  fuch  a  crafty  devil  as  his  mother 
Should  yield  the  world  this  afs !  a  woman,  that 
Bears  all  down  with  her  brain ;  and  this  her  fon 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty  for  his  heart, 
And  leave  eighteen.    Alas,  poor  princefs, 
Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endur'ft  ! 
Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  ftep-dame  govern'd ; 
A  mother  hourly  coining  plots ;  a  wooer, 
More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulfion  is 
Of  thy  dear  hufband,  than  that  horrid  acl 
Of  the  divorce  he'd  make  !  The  heavens  hold  firm 
The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour  ;  keep  unfhak'd 
That  temple,  thy  fair  mind  ;  that  thou  may'ft  ftand, 
To  enjoy  thy  baniih'd  lord,  and  this  great  land !  [Exit* 

SCENE  II. 

A  Bed-chamber  ;  in  one  part  of  it  a  Trunk. 
Imogen  reading  in  her  bed;  a  lady  attending- 

I  mo.  Who's  there  ?  my  woman  Helen  ? 
Lady.  Pleafe  you,  madam. 
I  mo.  What  hour  is  it  ? 
Lady.  Almolt  midnight,  madam. 
Imo.  I  have  read  three  hours  then:  mine  eyes  are 
weak : — 

Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left :  To  bed: 
Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  burning  ; 
And  if  thou  canil  awake  by  fouro'  the  clock, 

I  pr'ythee, 
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I  pr'ythee,  call  me.    Sleep  hath  feiz'd  me  wholly. 

[Exit  Lady. 

To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods ! 
From  fairies5,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night, 
Guard  me,  befeech  ye  ! 

*    [Sleeps.     Iachimo  from  the  trunk. 
Iacb.  The  crickets  fing,  and  man's  o'er-labour'd  fenfe 
Repairs  itfelf  by  reft:  Our  Tarquin6  thus 
Did  foftly  prefs  the  rufhes  7,  ere  he  waken'd 
The  chaftity  he  wounded.— Cytherea, 
How  bravely  thou  becom'ft  thy  bed  !  frelh  lily  ! 
And  whiter  than  the  meets8 !  That  I  might  touch ! 
But  kifs  ;  one  kifs ! — Rubies  unparagon'd, 
How  dearly  they  do'ti — 'Tis  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus  9  :  The  flame  o'  the  taper 

Bows 

5  From  fairies,  &c]  In  Macbeth  is  a  prayer  like  this : 

"  Retrain  in  me  the  curfed  thoughts  that  natuie 
«»  Gives  way  to  in  repol'e  !"  Steevens. 

6  — our  Tarquin — ]  The  fpeaker  is  an  Italian.  Johnson. 

7  Did  fof'ly  prefs  the  ruflies,— ]  It  was  the  cuftom  in  the  time  of  our 
authour  to  ftrew  chambers  with  rufhes,  as  we  now  cover  them  with  car- 
pets.   The  practice  is  mentioned  in  Coius  de  Ephemera  Britanr.ica. 

Jonnson. 

So,  in  Thomas  Newton's  Herbal  to  the  Bible,  8vo.  1587  — "  Sedge 
and  rufhes,— with  the  which  many  in  this  country  do  uie  in  fumner 
time  to  ftrawe  their  parlours  and  churches,  as  well  for  coolnefs,  as  for 
pleafant  fmell." 

Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  circumftance  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece: 
**  .        by  the  light  he  fpies 
««  Lucretia's  glove  wherein  her  needle  fticks ; 
"  He  takes  it  from  the  rufhes  where  it  lies,"  &c.  Steevens. 
*  —  .  Cytherea, 

Hoiv  bravely  thou  becom'fi  thy  bed !  frejh  lily  ! 
Aid  whiter  than  the  flieets!]  So,  in  our  authour*s  Venus  and 
Adonis : 

«  Who  feeks  his  true  love  in  her  naked  bed, 
"  Teaching  the  fheets  a  whiter  hue  than  ivbite,— ." 
Again,  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

»«  Who  o'er  the  white  meets  peers  her  whiter  chin."  Malonz, 
9  —  'Tis  her  breathing  that 

Perfumes  the  chamber  thus ;]  The  fame  hyperbole  is  found  in  the 
Msiamcrpbcfn  of  Pygmalion's  Image,  by  J.  Marfton,  1598  : 


\ 
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Bows  toward  her ;  and  would  under-peep  her  lids. 
To  fee  the  inclofed  lights,  now  canopy'd1 
Under  thefe  windows 1 :  White  and  azure,  lacM  ; 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct3. — But  my  defign? 
To  note  the  chamber : — I  will  write  all  down  :— - 
Such,  and  fuch,  pictures ; — There  the  window  :  —  Such 
The  adornment  of  her  bed  ; — The  arras,  figures, 
Why,  fuch,  andfuch4:  — And  the  contents  o'  the  ftory,— 

<«  ■■  no  lips  did  feem  fo  fair 

«s  In  his  conceit  j  through  which  he  thinks  doth  Jlie 
<l  So  fiueet  a  breath  that  doth  perfume  the  air.'"    Ma  LONE. 
*  —  now  canopy* d]  Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  exprefiion  in  The  Raps 
of  Lucrece : 

«<  Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  fheath'd  their  light, 
"  And,  canopy^d  in  darknefs,  fweetly  lay, 
fl  Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day."  Malone. 
1  Under  thefe  windows:]    i.  e.  her  eyelids.    So,  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet: 

(<  —  Thy  eyes'  windows  fall, 
((  Like  death,  when  he  Ihuts  up  the  day  of  life.'* 
Again,  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  t 

«  The  night  of  forrow  now  is  turn'd  to  day  j 

"  Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  Ihe  up-heaveth— "  Mai. one. 

3  —  white  an d  azure,  lac'd  j 

With  blue  of  heaven  s  own  tint7.~\  So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 
"  What  envious  ftreaks  do  lace  the  fevering  clouds." 

Thefe  words,  I  apprehend,  refer  not  to  Imogen's  eye-/ids9  (of  which 
the  poet  would  fcarcely  have  given  fo  particular  a  defcription,)  but  to 
the  inclofed  lights,  i.e.  her  eyes:  which  though  now  inut,  Iachimo 
had  feen  before,  and  which  are  here  faid  in  poetical  language  to  be 
blue,  and  that  blue  celeftial. 

Dr.  Warburton  was  of  opinion  that  the  eye-lid  was  meant,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  notion,  the  poet  intended  to  praife  its  white  fkin,  and 
blue  veins.  Malone. 

4  — — —  The  arras,  figures^ 

Why,  Jucb,  and  jueh  : — ]  We  mould  print,  fays  Mr.  Mafon, 
thus:  "  —  the  arras-figures;  that  is,  the  figures  of  the  arras."  But 
he  is,  I  think,  miftaken.  It  appears  from  what  Iachimo  fays  after- 
wards, that  he  had  noted,  not  only  the  figures  of  the  arras,  but  the 
fluff  of  which  the  arras  was  compofed  : 

<c  ■  ■  It  was  hsng'd 

"  With  tapejlry  ot'Jiik  and  fi  l-ver  ;  the  ftory 

"  Proud  Cleopatra,"  &Ci 
Again,  in  Act  V. 

u  -■  -  -  averring  noses 

"  Of  chambzt-banrinr,  piflures"  Sci.  Malone. 

Vol.  VIII.  A  a  Ah, 
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Ah,  but  fome  natural  notes  about  her  body, 

Above  ten  thoufand  meaner  moveables 

Would  teftify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory  : 

O  fleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her! 

And  be  her  fenfe  but  as  a  monument, 

Thus  in  a  chapel  lying5 ! — Come  off,  come  off 

[taking  off  her  bracelet y 
As  flippery,  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard  ! — 
'Tis  mine  ;  and  this  will  witnefs  outwardly, 
As  ftrongly  as  the  confcience  does  within, 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.    On  her  left  breaft 
A  mole  cinque-fpotted  6,  like  the  crimfon  drops 
I'  the  bottom  of  a  cowflip  7  :  Here's  a  voucher, 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make  :  this  fecret 
Will  force  him  think  I  have  pick'd  the  lock,  and  ta'eu 


5  ...  -  ...  .  but  as  a  monument, 

Tbus  in  a  chapel  lying !  — ]  Shakfpeare  was  here  thinking  of  the 
recumbent  whole-length  figures,  which  in  his  time  were  ufually  placed 
on  the  tombs  of  confiderable  perfons.  The  head  was  always  re- 
pofed  upon  a  pillow.  He  has  again  the  fame  allufion  in  his  Rape  of 
Lucrece.    See  Vol.  X.  p.  109,  n.  4.    See  alfo  Vol.  IJI.  p.  436,  n.  9. 

Malone. 

0   On  her  left  breafl 

A  mole  cinque- fpott led :]  Our  authour  certainly  took  this  circum- 
fta nee  from  fome  tranflation  of  Boccaccio's  novel  $  for  it  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  imitation  printed  in  Wefiiuard for  Smelts,  which  the  readet 
will  find  at  the  end  of  this  play.  In  the  Decamerone,  Ambrcgioulo, 
(the  Iachimo  of  our  authour,)  who  is  concealed  in  a  chef  in  the  cham- 
ber of  Madonna  Gineara,  (whereas  in  Weftvuard  for  Smelts  the  con- 
temner of  female  chaitity  hides  himfelf  under  the  lady*s  bed,)  wifhing 
to  difcover  fome  particular  mark  about  her  perfon,  which  might  help 
him  to  deceite  her  huflband,"  at  laft  efpied  a  large  mole  under  her 
left  breaji,  with  feveraJ  hairs  round  it,  of  the  colour  of  gold." 

Though  this  mole  is  faid  in  the  prefent  paflage  to  be  on  Imogen's 
breaft,  in  the  account  that  Iachimo  afterwards  gives  to  Poflhumus,  our 
authour  has  adhered  clofely  to  his  original : 
**   under  her  breaft 

"  (Worthy  the  prefiing)  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
"  Of  that  moft  delicate  lodging."  Maeone. 

1  <'        like  the  crimfon  drops 

V  the  bottom  of  a  ceivjlip  :]  This  fimile  contains  the  fmallefi:  out 
of  a  thoufand  proofs  thai  Shakfpeare  was  a  molt  accurate  gbferver  of 
nature,  Stssvsns, 

The 
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The  treafure  of  her  honour.    No  more. — To  what  end  ? 

Why  mould  I  write  this  down,  that's  riveted, 

Screw'd  to  my  memory  ?  She  hath  been  reading  late 

The  tale  of  Tereus 8 ;  here  the  leafs  turn'd  down, 

Where  Philomel  gave  up;  — I  have  enough  : 

To  the  trunk  again,  and  fhut  the  fpring  of  it. 

Swift,  fwift,  you  dragons  of  the  night9  !  that  dawning 

May  bare  the  raven's  eye1 :  I  lodge  in  fear ; 

Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  heli  is  here.  [Clock  Jlrikes* 

One,  two,  three  % — Time,  time  ! 

[Goes  into  the  trunk,    The  fcene  clofes. 

*  —  She  bath  been  reading  late. 

The  tale  of  Tereus  jj  See  Vol.  X.  p.  149,  n.  I.  'Tereus  and 
Progne  is  the  fecond  tale  in  A  Petite  Palace  of  Pettie  bis  pleajure,  print- 
ed in  quarto,  in  1576.  The  fame  tale  is  related  in  Gower's  Poem 
de  ConfeJJione  Amantis,  B.  V.  fol.  113.  b.  and  in  Ovid's  Metamorpbc- 
fesf  Lib.  VI.  Malone. 

9  -—you.  dragons  of  tbe  nigbt ! — ]  The  tafk  of  drawing  the  chariot! 
of  night  was  alfigned  to  dragons,  on  account  of  their  fuppofed  watch- 
fulnefs.  Milton  mentions  tbe  dragon  yoke  of  nigbt  in  //  Penferofo  j 
and  in  his  Mafque  at  Ludlow  Cafile ;  "  the  dragon  womb  of  Stygian 
darknefs."  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  whole  tribe  of  ferpents  fleep 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  therefore  appear  to  exert  a  conftant  vigi- 
lance. Steevens. 

See  Vol.  VI.  p.  200,  n.  9.  Malone. 

1  —  that  dawning 

May  bare  tbe  raven  s  eye :]  The  old  copy  has— beare.  The  cor- 
rection was  propofed  by  Mr.  Theobald  ;  and  1  think  properly  adopted 
by  Hanmer,  and  Dr.  Johnfon.  Malone. 

The  poet  means  no  more  than  that  the  light  might  wake  the  raven  j 
or,  as  it  is  poetically  exprefled,  barebiseye.  Steevens. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  raven  is  a  very  early  bird,  perhaps  earlier 
than  the  lark.    Gur  poet  fays  of  the  crow,  (a  bird  whofe  properties 
refemble  very  much  thofe  of  the  raven)  in  his  Troilus  and  Crejjida  : 
"  O  Creflida,  but  that  the  bufy  day 
<«  Wak'd  by  the  lark,  hath  rous'd  the  ribbald  crows—." 

Heath. 

*  One,  two,  three."]  Our  auth^ur  is  hardly  ever  exact  in  his  compu- 
tation of  time.  Juft  before  Imogen  went  to  fleep,  fhe  afked  her  atten 
dant  what  hour  it  was,  and  was  informed  by  her,  it  was  almofi  mid- 
night, lachimo,  immediately  afcer  me  has  fallen  afleep,  comes  from  the 
trunk,  and  the  prefent  foliloquy  cannot  have  confumed  more  than  a 
few  minutes : — yet  we  are  now  told  that  it  is  three  o'clock.  Malone. 

A  a  2  SCENE  * 
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SCENE  III. 

An  Ante -chamber,  adjoining  Imogen's  Apartment* 
Enter  CloteK,  and  Lords. 

i.  Lord.  Your  lordmip  is  the  moft  patient  man  in  lofs, 
the  moft  coldeft  that  ever  turn'd  up  ace. 

Clo.  It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lofe. 

i.  Lord.  But  not  every  man  patient,  after  the  noble 
temper  of  your  lordmip  ;  You  are  moil  hot,  and  furious, 
when  you  win. 

Clo.  Winning  will  put  any  man  into  courage:  If  I 
could  get  this  foolifh  Imogen,  I  mould  have  gold  enough  : 
It's  almoft  morning,  is't  not? 

i.  Lord.  Day,  my  lord. 

Clo.  I  would  this  mufick  would  come:  I  am  advifed  to 
give  her  mufick  o'  mornings ;  they  fay,  it  will  pene- 
trate. 

Enter  Muficians. 

Come  on;  tune:  If  you  can  penetrate  her  with  your 
fingering,  fo;  we'll  try  with  tongue  too:  if  none  will 
do,  let  her  remain;  but  I'll  never  give  o'er.  Firft,  a 
very  excellent  good-conceited  thing  ;  after,  a  wonderful 
fweet  air,  with  admirable  rich  words  to  it, — and  then 
let  her  confider. 

SONG. 

Hark  /  hark  I  the  lark  at  heaven* s  gate  Jings  1 , 

And  Phctbus  'gins  arife, 
His  Jieeds  to  water  at  thofe  fprings 

On  chalicyd flowers  that  lies* ; 

And 

3  Hark  !  bark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate fing%i\  The  famc  hyperbole 
occurs  in  Milton's  Paradife  LoJlt  book  v  : 
"  — —  ye  birds 

f*  That  finglng  yp  to  heavens  gate  afcen3/* 

Again, 
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And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes  ; 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin  5  .* 

My  lady  faveet,  arije  ; 
Arife,  arife. 

So, 

Again,  in  Shakfpeare's  29th  Sonnet: 

tl  Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arlfing 

<f  From  Allien  earth,  Jings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate.1* 

Steevens. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  had  Lily's  Alexander  andCampafpe,  1584,  in  his 
thoughts,  when  he  wrote  this  fong  : 

"  None  but  the  lark  fo  fhrill  and  clear  j 
(<  Now  at  heaven's  gate  he  claps  his  wings, 
"  The  morn  not  waking  till  he  Jings.**  Reed. 
+  His  fieeds  to  water  at  thofe  Jprings 

On  chalicd  flowers  that  lies ;]  i.  e.  the  morning  fun  dries  up  the 
dew  which  lies  in  the  cups  of  flowers.  Warburton. 

It  may  be  noted,  that  the  cup  of  a  flower  is  called  calix,  whence 
t ha  lice.  Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  frequently  offends  in  this  manner  againft  the  rules  of 
grammar.    So,  in  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  clofe  his  eyes, 

*{  Where  lo,  tivo  lamps,  burnt  out,  hi  darknefs  ties?* 

Steevens. 

See  alfo  Vol.  I.  p.  46,  n.8;  Vol.  III.  p.  76,  n.  9,  and  Vol.  X. 
p.  66,  n.  9.  There  is  fcaixely  a  page  of  our  authour's  works  in  which 
fimilar  falfe  concords  may  not  be  found  :  nor  is  this  inaccuracy  pe- 
culiar to  his  works,  being  found  in  many  other  books  of  his  time  and 
of  the  preceding  age.  Following  the  example  of  all  the  former  edi- 
tors, I  have  filently  corrected  the  error,  in  all  places  except  where  either 
the  metre,  or  rhymes,  rendered  correction  impoflible.  Whether  ic 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  poet  or  his  printer,  it  is  fueh  a  grofs  offence 
againft  grammar,  as  no  modern  eye  or  ear  could  have  endured,  if  from 
a  wifh  to  exhibit  our  authour's  writings  with  ftrict  fidelity  it  had  been 
preferved.  The  reformation  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  pardoned, 
and  confidered  in  the  fame  light  as  the  fubftitution  of  modern  for  anci- 
ent orthography.  Malone. 

5  —  pretty  bin,]  is  very  properly  reftored  by  Hanmer,  for  pretty  is  : 
but  he  too  grammatically  reads : 

Wirh  all  the  things  that  pretty  bin.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Spenfefs  Faery  S^ueer,  Book  I.  c.  i. 

"  That  which  of  them  to  take,  in  diverfe  doubt  they£«a." 
Again,  in  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  1584  : 

f*  Sir,  you  may  boaft  your  flockes  and  herdes,  that  bin  both  frefh 
and  fair," 

A  a  3  Again, 
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So,  get  you  gone  :  If  this  penetrate,  I  will  confider  your 
mufick  the  better6:  if  it  do  not,  it  is  a  vice  in  her  ears, 
which  horfe-hairs,  and  cat's-guts 1 ,  nor  the  voice  of  un- 
paved  eunuch  to  boot,  can  never  amend. 

[Exeunt  Muficians. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  and  Queen. 

2.  Lord.  Here  comes  the  king. 

Clo.  I  am  glad,  I  was  up  fo  late  ;  for  that's  the  rea- 
fon  I  was  up  lb  early :  He  cannot  choofe  but  take  this 
fervice  I  have  done,  fatherly. — Good  morrow  to  your 
majefty,  and  to  my  gracious  mother. 

Cym.  Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  Item  daughter  ? 
Will  flie  not  forth  ? 

Clo.  I  have  afTail'dher  with  mufick,  but  Hie  vouchfafes 
no  notice. 

Cym.  The  exile  of  her  minion  is  too  new  ; 
She  hath  not  yet  forgot  him:  fome  more  time 
Muft  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out, 
And  then  lhe's  yours. 

Queen.  You  are  molt  bound  to  the  king ; 
Who  lets  go  by  no  vantages,  that  may 
Prefer  you  to  his  daughter:  Frame  yourfelf 
To  orderly  folicits 8 ;  and  be  friended 
With  aptnefs  of  the  feafon  :  make  denials 

Again—"  As  frefli  as  bin  the  flowers  in  May." 
Kirkman  afcribes  this  piece  to  Shakfpeare.     The  authour  wai 
George  Feele.  Steevens. 

6  —  I  nuill  confider your  mujlck  the  better  :]  i.  e.  I  will  pay  you  more 
amply  for  it.    So,  in  the  Winters  Tale,  Act  IV  : 

«*  —being  fomething  gently  confider 'd,  Til  bring  you,"  &c. 

Steve  ens. 

7  _  cafs-g  ut  j,— ]  The  old  copy  reads — calves  guts.  Steevens. 
The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.    In  the  preceding  line 

voice,  which  was  printed  inftead  of  vice,  was  corrected  by  the  fame 
editor.    Mat.  one. 

8  To  orderly  folicits ;]  i.  e.  regular  courtlrup,  courtmip  after  the 
eftablilhed  falhion.  Steevens. 

The  old  copy  reads— folicity.  The  correction  was  made  by  the  editor 
of  the  fecond  folio.  Mr.  Mafon  would  read-— befriended,  fuppofing 
the  authour  intended  a  participle.    Ma  lone. 

Increafe 
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Increafe  your  fervices :  fo  feem,  as  if 
You  were  infpir'd  to  do  thofe  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her ;  that  you  in  all  obey  her, 
Save  when  command  to  your  difmiflion  tends, 
And  therein  you  are  fenfelefs. 
Clo.  Senfelefs?  not  fo.  * 

Enter  a  MefTenger. 

Me/.  So  like  you,  fir,  ambafTadors  from  Rome; 
The  one  is  Caius  Lucius. 

Cym.  A  worthy  fellow, 
Albeit  he  comes  on  angry  purpofe  now  ; 
But  that's  no  fault  of  his :  We  mull  receive  him 
According  to  the  honour  of  his  fender  ; 
And  towards  himfelf  his  goodnefs  forefpent  on  us 
We  muft  extend  our  notice9. — Our  dear  fon, 
When  you  have  given  good  morning  to  your  miftrefs, 
Attend  the  queen,  and  us ;  we  mail  have  need 
To  employ  you  towards  this  Roman. — Come,  our  queen. 

[Exeunt  Cym.  Queen,  Lords,  and  MefT. 

Clo.  If  me  be  up,  I'll  fpeak  with  her  ;  if  not, 
Let  her  lie  ftill,  and  dream. — By  your  leave,  ho ! — 

[knocks, 

I  know  her  women  are  about  her ;  What 

If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands  ?  'Tis  gold 

Which  buys  admittance  ;  oft  it  doth  ;  yea,  and  makes 

Diana's  rangers  falfe  themfelves1,  yield  up 

Their  deer  to  the  ftand  o'  the  ftealer :  and  'tis  gold 

9  And  towards  bimfelf  bis  goodnefs  forefpent  on  us 

TVe  muji  extend  our  notice.]  That  is,  we  muft  extend  towards  him- 
felf our  notice  of  h'\s  goodnefs  heretofore  fhewn  to  us.  Our  authour 
has  many  fimilar  ellipfes.    So,  in  Julius  Cafar : 

"  Thine  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
"  From  what  it  is  difpos'd  [ro]." 
See  Vol.  VI.  p.  549,11.*,  and  Vol.  VII.  p.  128,  n.  8.  Maloni. 
—  bis  goodnefs  forefpent  on  aj,]  i.  e.  The  good  offices  done  by  him 
to  us  heretofore.  Warburton. 

1  —  falfe  tbemfelvesy]  Perhaps,  in  this  inftance,  falfe  is  not  an 
adjeilive,  but  a  verb  \  and  as  fuch,  I  think,  is  ufed  in  another  of  our 
author's  plays.    Spenfer  often  has  it : 

i(  Thou  falfed  haft  thy  faith  with  perjury Stekvens. 

A  a  4  Which 
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Which  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,  and  faves  the  thief ; 
Nay,  fometime,  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man  :  What 
Can  it  not  do,  and  undo?  I  will  make 
One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me  ;  for 
I  yet  not  underfland  the  cafe  myfelf. 


Lady.  Who's  there,  that  knocks  ? 
Clo.  A  gentleman. 
Lady.  No  more  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  and  a  gentlewoman's  fon. 

Lady.  That's  more 
Than  fome,  whofe  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours, 
Can  juftly  boaft  of :  What's  your  lordmip's  pleafure  ? 

Clo.  Your  lady's  perfon  :  Is  (he  ready? 

Lady.  Ay,  to  keep  her  chamber. 

Clo.  There's  gold  for  you  ;  fell  me  your  good  report. 

Lady.  How  !  my  good  name  ?  or  to  report  of  you 
What  I  mall  think  is  good  ? — The  princels — 


Clo.  Good-morrow,  faireft  fitter  :  Your  fvveet  hand. 

Imo.  Good- morrow,  fir:  You  lay  out  too  much  pains 
For  purchafing  but  trouble  :  the  thanks  I  give, 
Is  telling  you  that  I  am  poor  of  thanks, 
And  fcarce  can  fpare  them. 

Clo.  Still,  I  fwear,  I  love  you. 

Imo.  If  you  but  faid  fo,  'twere  as  deep  with  me : 
If  you  fwear  ftill,  your  recompence  is  ftill 
That  I  regard  it  not. 

Clo.  This  is  no  anfwer. 

Imo.  But  that  you  mall  not  fay  I  yield,  being  fiient, 
I  would  not  fpeak.    I  pray  you,  fpare  me  :  faith, 
J  Ihall  unfold  equal  difcourtefy 
To  your  befl  kindnefs :  one  of  your  great  knowing 
Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance2. 

a  —  one  of  your  great  knowing 


By  your  leave. 


Enter  a  Lady. 


Enter  Imogen. 
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Clo,  To  leave  you  in  your  madnefs,  'twere  my  fin: 
I  will  not. 

Imo.  Fools  are  not  mad  folks5. 

Clo,  Do  you  call  me  fool  ? 

Imo,  As  1  am  mad,  I  do : 
If  you'll  be  patient,  I'll  no  more  be  mad  ; 
That  cures  us  both.    I  am  much  forry,  fir, 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
By  being  fo  verbal 4 :  and  learn  now,  for  all, 
That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pronounce, 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you ; 
And  am  fo  near  the  lack  of  charity, 
(To  accufe  myfelf)  I  hate  you :  which  I  had  rather 
You  felt,  than  make't  my  boall. 

Clo.  You  fin  againft 
Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.  For 
The  contrad 5  you  pretend  with  that  bafe  wretch, 
(One,  bred  of  alms,  and  fofter'd  with  cold  dimes, 
With  fcraps  o'  the  court,)  it  is  no  contract,  none: 
And  though  it  be  allow'd  in  meaner  parties, 
(Ye_t  who,  than  he,  more  mean?)  to  knit  their  fouls 
(On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
But  brats  and  beggary)  in  felf-figur'd  knot6; 
Yet  you  are  curb'd  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  confequence  o'  the  crown ;  and  muft  not  foil 

3  Fools  are  not  mad  folks, ,]  This,  as  Cloten  very  well  underftandt 
it,  is  a  covert  mode  of  calling  him  fool.  The  meaning  implied  is  this  : 
If  I  am  mad,  as  you  tell  me,  I  am  what  you  can  never  be  :  Fools  are 
not  mad  folks.  Steevens. 

4  — f0  verbal J  Is,  fo  verbofe,  fo  full  of  talk.  Johnson. 

5  The  contrary  &c]  Here  Shalcfpeare  has  not  preserved,  with  his 
common  nicety,  the  uniformity  of  character.  The  fpeech  of  Cloten 
is  rough  and  harm,  but  certainly  not  the  talk  of  one, 

Who  can't  take  two  from  twenty,  for  his  heart, 

And  leave  eighteen.— 
His  argument  is  juft  and  well  enforced,  and  its  prevalence  is  allowed 
throughout  all  civil  nations  :  as  for  rude.ne.is,  he  feems  not  to  be  much 
undermatched.  Johnson. 

6  —  in  felf  figur'd  knot',]  A  felf-Jigur'd  knot  is  a  knot  formed  by 
yourfelf.  Johnson. 
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The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  bafe  flave, 
A  hilding  for  a  livery  7,  a  fquire's  cloth, 
A  pantler,  not  fo  eminent. 

Imo.  Profane  fellow ! 
Wert  thou  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more, 
But  what  thou  art,  beiides,  thou  wert  too  bafe 
To  be  his  groom  :  thou  wert  dignify'd  enough, 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if 'twere  made 
Comparative  for  your  virtues  8,  to  be  ftiPd 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom ;  and  hated 
For  being  preferr'd  fo  well. 

C/o.  The  fouth-fog  rot  him  ! 

Imo.  He  never  can  meet  more  mifchance,  than  come 
To  be  but  nam'd  of  thee.    His  meaneft  garment, 
That  ever  hath  but  clipp'd  his  body,  is  dearer, 
In  my  refped,  than  all  the  hairs  above  thee, 
Were  they  all  made  fuch  men. — How  now,  Pifanio'? 

Enter  Pisanio. 

C/o.  His  garment  ?  Now,  the  devil— 
Imo.  To  Dorothy  my  woman  hie  thee  prefently:— 
Clo.  His  garment  ? 
Imo.  I  am  fprighted  with  a.  fool 1  ; 
Frighted,  and  anger'd  worfe  : — Go,  bid  my  woman 

7  y4  hilding  for  a  livery,]  A  low  fellow,  only  fit  to  wear  a  livery, 
and  ferve  as  a  lacquey.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  270,  n.  6  j  and  Vol.  V. 
282,  n.  8,  p.  552,  n.  1.  Maloni. 

8  —  if 'twere  made 

Comparative  for  your  virtues,]  If  it  were  confidered  as  a  compen- 
fation  adequate  to  your  virtues,  to  be  ftyled,  &c.    Ma  lone. 

9  Were  tbey  all  made  fucb  men,— How  nowt  Pifanio  ?]  Sir  T. 
Hanmer  regulates  this  line  thus : 

all  made  fucb  men* 
Clot.  How  now  ? 
Imo.  Pifanio !  Johnson. 
1  7  am  fprighted  witb  a  fool  j]  i.  e.  I  am  haunted  by  a  fool,  as  by 
a  fpr'tgbt.    Over-fprigbted  is  a  word  that  occurs  in  Law-tricks^  &c. 
1608.    Again,  in  our  author's  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 
«   juilus  Caefar, 

«  Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus ghojled"  Steevens. 

4  Search 
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Search  for  a  jewel,  that  too  cafually 
Hath  left  mine  arm1;  it  was  thy  matter's :  'Ihrew  me, 
If  I  would  lofe  it  for  a  revenue 
Of  any  king's  in  Europe.    I  do  think, 
I  faw't  this  morning:  confident  I  am, 
Laft  night  'twas  on  mine  arm  ;  I  kifs'd  it 3: 
I  hope,  it  be  not  gone,  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kifa  aught  but  he. 
Pif.  'Twill  not  be  loft. 

Imo.  Ihopefo:  go,  and  fe arch.         [Exit  Pisanio. 

Clo.  You  have  abus'd  me: — 
His  meaneft  garment  ? 

Imo.  Ay  ;  I  faid  fo,  fir . 
If  you  will  make't  an  action,  call  witnefs  to't. 

Clo.  I  will  inform  your  father. 

Imo.  Your  mother  too : 
She's  my  good  lady4;  and  will  conceive,  I  hope, 
But  the  worft  of  me.    So  I  leave  you,  fir, 
To  the  worft  of  difcontent.  [Exit, 

Clo,  I'll  be  reveng'd  :— 
His  meaneft  garment  ? — Well.  [Exit, 

SCENE  IV. 

Rome.    An  Apartment  in  Philario's  Hou/e, 

Enter  Post  humus,  a^Philario. 

Poft.  Fear  it  not,  fir :  I  would,  I  were  fo  fure 
To  win  the  king,  as  I  am  bold,  her  honour 
Will  remain  hers. 

a  that  too  cafually 

Hatbleft  mine  arm  ;]  That  hath  accidentally  fallen  from  my  arm 
by  my  too  great  negligence.    Ma  lone. 

3  Laft  night  Uivas  on  mire  arm  j  I  kifs'd  it:]  Arm  is  here  ufed  by 
Shakfpeare  as  a diflyllable.  Malone. 

4  She's  my  good  lady  j]  This  is  faid  ironically.  My  good  lady  is 
equivalent  to— my  good  friend.  So,  in  K.Henry  IV.  P.  II :  *<  —  and 
when  you  come  to  court,  ftand  my  good  lord,  pray,  in  your  good  re- 
port." Malonk. 

Phi. 
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Phi,  What  means  do  you  make  to  him  ? 
,  Poft,  Not  any  ;  but  abide  the  change  of  time ; 
Quake  in  the  prefent  winter's  Hate,  and  wifh 
That  warmer  days  would  come  :  In  thefe  fear'd  hopes, 
I  barely  gratify  your  love  ;  they  failing, 
I  muft  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi,  Your  very  goodnefs,  and  your  company, 
O'erpays  all  I  can  do.    By  this,  your  king 
Hath  heard  of  great  Auguftus :  Caius  Lucius 
Will  do  his  commiffion  throughly  :  And,  I  think, 
He'll  grant  the  tribute  *,  fend  the  arrearages, 
Or  look  5  upon  our  Romans,  whofe  remembrance 
Is  yet  frefh  in  their  grief. 

Poji.  I  do  believe, 
(Statift6  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be,) 
That  this  will  prove  a  war ;  and  you  mall  hear 
The  legions7,  now  in  Gallia,  fooner  landed 
In  our  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.    Our  countrymen 
Are  men  more  order'd,  than  when  Julius  Caefar 
Smil'd  at  their  lack  of  lkill,  but  found  their  courage 
Worthy  his  frowning  at :  Their  difcipline 
(Now  mingled  with  their  courages 8)  will  make  known 

To 

♦  He'll  grant  the  tribute,]  Seep.  312,  n.  *.  Malone. 

5  Or  look — ]  This  the  modern  editors  had  changed  into  E'er  look. 
Or  is  ufed  for  e'er.    So  Douglas,  in  his  tranflation  of  Virgil ; 

«  —  fufTer  it  he  alfo, 

"  Or  he  his  goddes  brocht  in  Latio.""  Stievens. 

6  Statijl — ]  i.  e.  Statefman.  See  a  note  on  Hamlet,  Act  V.  fc.  ii. 

Steevek?, 

7  The  legions,—]  Old  Copy— legion.  Corrected  by  Mr.  Theobald. 
So  afterwards  : 

"  And  that  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 
U  Full  weak  co  undertake  our  war,"  &c.  Malone. 
s  —  mingled  ivitb  their  courages — ]  The  old  folio  has  this  odd 
leading : 

 Their  difcipline, 

(Now  wing- ltd  with  their  courages)  will  make  known. 

JOHNSOV. 
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To  their  approvers9,  they  are  people,  fuch 
That  mend  upon  the  world. 

Enter  Iachimo. 
Phi.  See  !  Iachimo  ! 

Poft.  The  fwifteft  harts  have  ported  you  by  land  ; 
And  winds  of  all  the  corners  kifs'd  your  fails, 
To  make  your  veflel  nimble. 

Phi.  Welcome,  fir. 

Poft.  I  hope,  the  briefnefs  of  your  anfwer  made 
The  fpeedinefs  of  your  return. 

lack.  Your  lady 
Is  one  of  the  fairelt  that  I  have  look'd  upon. 

Poji.  And,  therewithal,  the  bell ;  or  let  her  beauty- 
Look  through  a  cafement  to  allure  falfe  hearts  \ 
And  be  falfe  with  them. 

lach.  Here  are  letters  for  you. 

Poft.  Their  tenour  good,  1  trult. 

lach.  'Tis  very  like. 

Phi,  Was  Caius  Lucius*  in  the  Britain  court, 

Their  difcipline  now  wing-led  with  their  courages  may  mean,  their 
discipline  borrowing  wings  from  their  courage  j  i.e.  their  military- 
knowledge  being  animated  by  their  natural  bravery.    St e evens. 

The  fame  error  that  has  happened  here  being  often  found  in  theft 
plays,  I  have  not  hefitated  to  adopt  the  emendation  which  was  made 
by  Mr.  Rowe,  and  received  by  all  the  fubfequent  editors.  Thus  we 
have  in  the  laft  adl  of  King  John,  wind,  inftead  of  mind,  in  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  la'snds,  inftead  of  minds  j  in  Meajure  for  Meafuret 
/awes,  inftead  of  fames,  &c.  See  Vol.  V.  p.  565^.  6,  and  Vol. VII. 
p. 434,  n.  7.  Malone. 

9  To  their  approvers,]  i.  e.  To  thofe  who  try  them.  Warburton. 

1         1     or  let  her  beauty 

Look  through  a  casement  to  allure  falfe  hearts,]  So,  in  Timon  of 
Atbtns : 

"  —  let  not  thofe  milk  paps, 

*c  That  through  the  window  bars  bore  at  mens'  eyes, 
"  Make  foft  thy  trenchant  fword."  Malone. 
1  Phi.  Was  Caius  Lucius,  &c]  This  fpeech  in  the  old  copy  is  given 
to  Pofthumus.    I  have  transferred  it  to  Philario,  to  whom  it  certainly 
belongs,  on  the  fuggeftion  of  Mr.  Steevens,  who  juftly  obferves  that 
«  Pofthumus  W2s  employed  in  reading  his  letters."  Malone. 

When 
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When  you  were  there  ? 

lach.  He  was  expected  then, 
But  not  approach'd. 

Poji.  All  is  well  yet. — 
Sparkles  this  ftone  as  it  was  wont  ?  or  is't  not 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  ? 

lack.  If  I  have  loft  it, 
I  Ihould  have  loft  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 
I'll  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  to  enjoy 
A  fecond  night  of  fuch  fweet  (hortnefs,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain  ;  for  the  ring  is  won. 

Poft.  The  ftone's  too  hard  to  come  by. 

lack.  Not  a  whit, 
Your  lady  being  fo  eafy. 

Poft.  Make  not,  fir, 
Your  lofs  your  fport :  I  hope,  you  know  that  we 
Muft  not  continue  friends. 

lach.  Good  fir,  we  muft, 
If  you  keep  covenant :  Had  I  not  brought 
The  knowledge  of  your  miftrefs  home,  I  grant 
We  were  to  queftion  further:  but  1  now 
Profefs  myfelf  the  winner  of  her  hononr. 
Together  with  your  ring  ;  and  not  the  wronger 
Of  her,  or  you,  having  proceeded  but 
By  both  your  wills. 

Poji,  If  you  can  make  it  apparent 
That  you  have  tafted  her  in  bed,  my  hand, 
And  ring,  is  yours :  If  not,  the  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour,  gains,  or  lofes, 
Your  fword,  or  mine  ;  or  mafterlefs  leaves  both 
To  who  (hall  find  them. 

lacb.  Sir,  my  circumftances, 
Being  fo  near  the  truth,  as  I  will  make  them, 
Muft  firft  induce  you  to  believe  :  whofe  ftrength 
I  will  confirm  with  oath  ;  which,  I  doubt  not, 
You'll  give  me  leave  to  fpare,  when  you  ftiall  find 
You  need  it  not. 

Poft.  Proceed. 

lach.  Firft,  her  bed-chamber, 

(Where, 
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(Where,  I  confef6,  I  flept  not ;  but,  profefs, 

Had  that  was  well  worth  watching  *,)  It  was  hang'd 

With  tapeftry  of  filk  and  filver  ;  the  ftory 

Proud  Cleopatra,  when  Ihe  met  her  Roman, 

And  Cydnus  fwelPd  above  the  banks,  or  for 

The  prefs  of  boats,  or  pride 3 :  A  piece  of  work 

So  bravely  done,  fo  rich,  that  it  did  ftrive 

In  workmanlhip,  and  value  ;  which,  I  wonder'd, 

Could  be  fo  rarely  and  exactly  wrought, 

Since  the  true  life  on't  was — 

Poft.  This  is  true  ; 
And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  me, 
Or  by  fome  other. 

lack.  More  particulars 
Muft  juftify  my  knowledge. 

Poft.  So  they  muft, 
Or  do  your  honour  injury. 

lack.  The  chimney 
Is  fouth  the  chamber  ;  and  the  chimney-piece, 
Chafte  Dian,  bathing:  never favv  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themfelves4 :  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature,  dumb  5  ;  out-went  her, 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 

Poft.  This  is  a  thing, 
Which  you  might  from  relation  like  wife  reap  ; 
Being,  as  it  is,  much  fpoke  of. 

Iach.  The  roof  o'  the  chamber 

*  Had  that  was  well  worth  watching,)]  i.  e.  that  which  was  well 
worth  watching,  or  lying  awake,  for.    Seep.  359,  n.  9.  Maloni. 

3  And  Cydnus  fwelld  above  the  banks,  or  for 

The  prefs  of  boars,  or  pride:']  Iachimo's  language  is  fuch  as  a  lkilful 
villain  would  naturally  ufe,  a  mixture  of  airy  triumph  and  ferious  de- 
pofition.  His  gaiety  mews  his  ferioufnefs  to  be  without  anxiety,  and 
his  ferioufnefs  proves  his  gaiety  to  be  without  art.  Johnson. 

4-  So  likely  to  report  themjelues  :]  So  near  to  fpeech.  The  Italians 
call  a  portrait,  when  the  likenefs  is  remarkable,  a  fpeaking  pi&ure. 

John  son. 

5  Was  as  another  nature,  dumb  ;]  The  meaning  is  this  r  The  fculp- 
tor  was  as  nature,  but  as  nature  dumb  ;  he  gave  every  thing  that  nature 
gives,  but  breath  and  motion*    In  breath  is  included  fptech*  Johnson. 

With 
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With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted  6  :  Her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  filver,  each  on  one  foot  (landing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands7. 

Pofi.  This  is  her  honour  ! — 
Let  it  be  granted,  you  have  feen  all  this  8,  (and  praife 
Be  given  to  your  remembrance,)  the  defcription 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber,  nothing  faves 
The  wager  you  have  laid. 

Iach,  Then,  if  you  can,  [pulling  out  the  bracelet* 

6  The  roof  o'  the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubim  is  fretted  :]  So,  again  in  Hamlet :  f  —  this 
majeftical  roof,  fretted  with  golden  fire—".  So  Spenfer's  Faery  ^ueen, 
B.  II.  c.  ix. 

((  In  a  long  purple  pall,  whofe  fkirt  with  gold 

*'  Was  fretted  all  about,  fhe  was  array'd."  Malone. 

7  ■  nicely 

Depending  on  their  brands.]  I  am  not  fure  that  I  underftand  this 
pafiage.  Perhaps  Shakfpeare  meant  that  the  figures  of  the  Cupids 
were  nicely  poized  on  their  inverted  torches,  one  of  the  legs  of  each  be- 
ing taken  off  the  ground,  which  might  render  fuch  a  fupport  neceffary. 

Steevens* 

I  have  equal  difficulty  with  Mr.  Steevens  in  explaining  this  pafTage. 
Here  leems  to  be  a  kind  of  tautology.  I  take  brands  to  be  a  part  of 
the  andirons  on  which  the  wood  for  the  fire  was  fupported,  as  the 
upper  part,  in  which  was  a  kind  of  rack  to  carry  a  fpit  is  more  proper- 
ly termed  the  andiron.  Thefe  irons,  on  which  the  wood  lies  acrofs, 
generally  called  dogs,  are  here  termed  brands*    Wh  alley. 

It  mould  feem  from  a  pallage  in  The  Black  Book,  a  pamphlet  pub- 
limed  in  1604,  that  andirons  in  our  authour's  time  were  fometimes 
formed  in  the  fhape  of  human  figures:  "  —  ever  and  anon  turning 
about  to  the  chimney,  where  fhe  faw  a  paire  of  coipulent,  gigantick 
aadironsy  that  flood  like  two  burgomajlers  at  both  corners."  Inftead 
of  thefe  corpulent  burgomafltrs  Imogen  had  Cupids, 

The  authour  of  the  pamphlet  might,  however,  nave  only  meant 
that  the  andirons  he  defcribes  were  uncommonly  large.    M alone. 

8  This  is  her  honour  /— 

Let  it  be  granted,  you  have  feen  all  thh,  &c]  The  expreffion  is 
ironical.  Iachimo  relates  many  particulars,  to  which  Pofthumus  an- 
fwers  with  impatience, 

This  is  her  honour  ! 
That  is,  And  the  attainment  of  this  knowledge  is  to  pafs  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  her  honour.  Johnson, 

Be 
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Be  pale9  ;  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel :  See  !  — 
And  now  'tis  up  again  :  It  mull  be  married 
To  that  your  diamond ;  I'll  keep  them. 

Poft.  Jove!— 
Once  more  let  me  behold  it:  Is  it  that 
Which  I  left  with  her  ? 

Iach.  Sir,  (I  thank  her,)  that: 
She  ftripp'd  it  from  her  arm  ;  I  fee  her  yet ; 
Her  pretty  adtion  did  eutfell  her  gift, 
And  yet  enrich'd  it  too:  (he  gave  it  me, 
And  faid,  lhe  priz'd  it  once. 

Poji.  May  be,  me  pluck'd  it  off, 
To  fend  it  me. 

Iach.  She  writes  fo  to  you  ?  doth  lhe  ? 

PoJ},  O,  no,  no,  no ;  'tis  true.    Here,  take  this  too  5 

[gives  the  ring* 

It  is  a  bafilifk  unto  mine  eye, 
Kills  me  to  look  on't : — Let  there  be  no  honour, 
Whe*e  there  is  beauty  ;  truth,  where  femblance  ;  love, 
Where  there's  another  man  :  The  vows  of  women1 
Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  made, 
Than  they  are  to  their  virtues  ;  which  is  nothing  :— 
O,  above  meafure  falfe ! 

Phi.  Have  patience,  fir, 
And  take  your  ring  again  ;  'tis  not  yet  won  : 
It  may  be  probable,  lhe  loft  it ;  or, 
Who  knows  if  one  of  her  women  *,  being 
Corrupted,  hath  £olen  it  from  her. 

Poft.  Very  true  ; 
And  fo,  I  hope,  he  came  by't :— Back  my  ring 
Render  to  me  Ibme  corporal  fign  about  her, 
More  evident  than  this ;  for  this  was  ftolen. 

Iach.  By  Jupiter,  I  had  it  from  her  arm. 

9  —  if  you  catty 

Bef>ale\ — J  If  you  can  forbear  to  flu(h  your  cheek  with 

Johnson. 

1  — y  "The  vows  of  women,  &c.J  The  love  vowed  by  women  no  more 
abided  with  him  to  whom  it  is  vowed,  than  women  adhere  to  their 
virtue.  Johnson. 

*  — if  one  of  ker  women— \  Of  was  fupplied  by  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio.  Mai-one. 

Vol.  VIII.  B  b  poft. 
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Pofi.  Hark  you,  he  fwears ;  by  Jupiter  he  fwears. 
'Tis  true  ; — nay,  keep  the  ring- — 'tis  true  :  I  am  fure, 
She  would  not  lofe  it :  her  attendants  are 
All  fworn,  and  honourable*: — They  induc'd  to  fteal  it ! 
And  by  a  ftranger? — No;  he  hath  enjoy'd  her: 
The  cognizance  3  of  her  incontinency 
Is  this, — fhe  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore  thus  dear- 
ly.— 

There,  take  thy  hire  ;  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 
Divide  themfelves  between  you  !  / 

Phi.  Sir,  be  patient: 
This  is  not  itrong  enough  to  be  believ'd 
Of  one  perfuaded  well  of— 

Pojl.  Never  talk  on't : 
She  hath  been  colted  by  him. 

lack.  If  you  feek 
For  further  fatisfying,  under  her  breaft: 
(Worthy  the  preffing  4,)  lies  a  mole,,  right  proud 
Of  that  moil  delicate  lodging  :  By  my  life, 


a  —  her  attendants  art 

All  fworn  and  honourable  ;]  It  was  anciently  the  cuftom  for  the 

attendants  on  our  nobility  and  other  great  perfonages  (as  it  is  now 
for  the  fervants  of  the  king)  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity,  on  their  en- 
trance into  office.  In  the  houfhold  book  of  the  5th  earl  of  Northum- 
berland (compiled  A.  D.  1512.)  it  is  exprefsly  ordered  [page  49]  that 
M  what  perfon  fcever  he  be  that  commyth  to  my  Lordes  fervice,  that  in- 
contynent  after  he  be  intred  in  the  chequyrroul  [check-roll]  that  he 
be  fivorn  in  the  countyng-hous  by  a  gentillman-ufhcr  or  yeman-ufher 
in  the  prefence  of  the  hede  officers  ;  and  on  their  abfence  before  the 
clerke  of  the  kechynge  either  by  fuch  a  ooth  as  is  in  the  Booke  of  Othesy 
yff  any  filch  [oath]  be,  or  ells  by  fuch  a  oth  as  thei  fliall  fejme  befte 
by  their  difcrecion." 

Even  now  every  Jervant  of  the  king's,  at  his  firft  appointment,  it 
fworn  in,  before  a  gentleman-ufher,  at  the  lord  chamberlain's  office. 

PfRCY. 

3  The  cognizance The  badge  j  the  token  ;  the  vifible  proof. 

Johnson. 

4  {Worthy  the  prejfwg,) — ]  Thus  the  modern  editions.  The  old 
folio  reads, 

(Worthy  her  preffing) — .  Johnson. 
The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.    The  compofitor  was  pro- 
bably thinking  of  the  word*  her  in  the  preceding  line,  which  he  had 
junVcompofed.    M  alone, 

I  kifc'd 
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I  kifs'd  it ;  and  it  gave  me  prefent  hunger 

To  feed  again,  though  full.    You  do  remember 

This  ftain  upon  her? 

Poft,  Ay,  and  it  doth  confirm 
Another  llain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold, 
Were  there  no  more  but  it. 

Jach.  Will  you  hear  more  ? 

Poft,  Spare  your  arithmetick :  never  count  the  turns; 
Once,  and  a  million  ! 

lack.  Til  be  fworn, — 

Poft*  No  fwearing : — 
If  you  will  fwear  you  have  not  done't,  you  lie  ; 
And  I  will  kill  thee,  if  thou  dolt  deny 
Thou  haft  made  me  cuckold. 

lach.  I'll  deny  nothing. 

Poft.  O,  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb-meal  I 
I  will  go  there,  and  do't ;  i'  the  court ;  before 
Her  father  : — I'll  do  fomething —  [Exit* 

Phi.  Quite  befides 
The  government  of  patience ! — You  have  won  : 
Let's  follow  him,  and  pervert  the  prefent  wrath5 
He  hath  againft  himfelf. 

Iach,  With  all  my  heart,  [Exeunt* 


SCENE  V. 

The  fame,    Another  Room  in  the  fame* 

Enter  Posthumus. 

Poft.  Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Muft  be  half-workers  6?  We  are  all  baftards  ; 

And 

5  —pervert  the  prefent  wrath—]  I.  e.  turn  his  wrath  to  another 
courfe.  Malone. 

6  Is  there  no  way,  &c]  Milton  was  very  probably  indebted  to  this 
fpeech  for  one  of  the  fentiments  which  he  has  given  to  Adam,  Para- 
difeLoJl,  bookx. 

"   O,  why  did  God, 

i(  Creator  wife,  that  peopled  higheft  heaven 
<f  With  fpirits  mafculine,  create  at  laft 
«'  This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 

B  b  2  f(Qi 
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And  that  moft  venerable  man,  which  I 

Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 

When  I  was  ftamp'd  ;  fome  coiner  with  his  tools 

Made  me  a  counterfeit7  :  Yet  my  mother  feem'd 

The  Dian  o'  that  time :  fo  doth  my  wife 

The  non-pareil  of  this. — O  vengeance,  vengeance  t 

Me  of  my  lawful  pleafure  (he  reitrain'd, 

And  pray'd  me,  oft,  forbearance :  did  it  with 

A  pudency  fo  rofy,  the  fweet  view  on't 

Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn8  ;  that  I  thought  her 

As  chafte  as  unfunn'd  fnow  : — O,  all  the  devils  ! — 


u  Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
"  With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine, 
*'  Or  fnd  feme  other  way  to  generate 

"  Mankind?" 

See  alfo  Rhodomont's  invective  againft  women  in  the  Orlando  Furiofc  j 
and  above  all,  a  fpeech  which  Euripides  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Hippolitus  in  the  tragedy  that  bears  his  name.    St e evens. 
"J  —  was  I  know  not  where 

IVhen  I  was  ftamp'd ;  fome  coiner  with  bis  tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit ;]  We  have  again  the  fame  image  in  Mea- 
fure  for  Meafure  : 

**  '  It  were  as  good 

w  To  pardon  him,  that  hath  from  nature  ftolen 

"  A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
"  Their  faucy  fweetnefs,  that  do  coin  heaven  s  image 
M  In  flamps  that  are  forbid."    M  alone. 
*  Me  of  my  lawful  pleafure  foe  reflraindy 

jind  pray\l  mey  oftt  forbearance:  did  it  with 

A  prudency  fo  rojyt  the  fweet  "view  ont 

Might  well  have  warmed  old  Saturn  ;]  It  certainly  carries  wififc 
it  a  very  elegant  fenfe,  to  fuppofe  the  lady's  denial  was  fo  modeft  and 
delicate  as  even  to  inflame  his  defires :  But  may  we  not  read  it  thus  ? 

And  pray'd  me  oft  forbearance :  Did  it,  &c. 
i.e.  complied  with  his  deHres  in  the  fweeceft  referve ;  taking  did  in 
the  acceptation  in  which  it  is  ufed  by  Jonfon  and  Shakfpeare  in  many 
Other  places.  Whalley. 

SeeVol.  II.  p.  1 1,  n.  4.— The  more  obvious  interpretation  is  in  my 
opinion  the  true  one. 

Admitting  Mr.  Whalley's  notion  to  be  juft,  the  latter  part  of  this 
paflage  may  be  compared  with  one  in  Juvenal,  Sat.  VI.  though  the 
fudency  wii  be  found  wanting  : 

-  omnia  fient 

Ad  verum,  quibus  incendi  jam  frigidusaevo 

Laomedontiades,  etNeftoris  hernia  pofiic.  Malonx. 

This 
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This  yellow  Iachimo,  in  an  hour, — was't  not  ?— 

Or  lefs,— at  firfi:  :  Perchance  he  fpoke  not;  but, 

Like  a  full-acorn'd  boar,  a  German  one9, 

Cry'd,  oh  !  and  mounted :  found  no  oppofition 

But  what  he  look'd  for  mould  oppofe,  and  Ihe 

Should  from  encounter  guard       Could  I  find  out 

The  woman's  part  in  me  !  For  there's  no  motion 

That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 

It  is  the  woman's  part :  Be't  lying,  note  it, 

The  woman's ;  flattering,  hers ;  deceiving,  hers ; 

Luft  and  rank  thoughts,  hers,  hers  ;  revenges,  hers  ; 

Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  difdain, 

Nice  longings,  flanders,  mutability, 

All  faults  that  name,  nay,  that  hell  knows,  why,  hers, 

In  part,  or  all ;  but,  rather,  all :  for  ev'n  to  vice 

They  are  not  conftant,  but  are  changing  Hill 

One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 

Not  half  fo  old  as  that.    I'll  write  againft  them, 

Deteft  them,  curfe  them  : — Yet  'tis  greater  Ikiil 

In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  will: 

The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better4.  [Exit. 

ACT 

9  — a  German  one,"]  Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  we  have  on  in 
the  old  copy,  inftead  of  one.    See  Vol.  IV.  p.  512,  n.  7. 

In  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  FalftafF  affures  Mrs.  Quickly,  that—"  the 
German  bunting  in  water-work  is  worth  a  thoufand  of  thefe  bed-hang- 
ings." In  other  places,  where  our  authour  has  fpoken  of  the  bunting 
of  the  boar,  a  German  one  muft  have  been  in  his  thoughts,  for  the  boar 
was  never,  I  apprehend,  hunted  in  England. 

Mr.  Pope  and  Dr.  Warburton  read  — a  churning  on',  and,  what  is 
ftill  more  extraordinary,  this  ftrange  fophiftication  has  found  its  way 
into  Dr.  Johnfon's  mod  valuable  Dictionary.  Malone. 

1  —  found  no  oppofition 
But  what  be  looked  for  fhould  oppofe,  and fhe 
Should  from  encounter  guard r.]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  and  Dr.  Warburton 
read— 

'        found  no  oppofition 
From  what  he  look'd  for  fliould  oppofe,  &c. 
This  alteration  probably  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  the  late  Mr. 
Edwards,  or  would  have  afforded  occafion  for  fome  pleafant  commen- 
tary.   T.  C. 

4  —  to  pray  they  have  their  ivii!  : 

Tbe  very  devi/s  cannot  plague  them  better.']  So,  in  Sir  Thomas 
B  b  3  More  s 
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ACT   III.    SCENE  I. 

Britain.    A  Room  of  ftate  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Queen,  Clot  en,  and  Lords,  at 
one  door  ;  and  at  another  3  Caius  Lucius,  and  At ~ 
tendants. 

Cym.  Now  fay,  what  would  Auguftus  Caefar  with  us3  ? 

Luc.  When  Julius  Caefar  (whofe  remembrance  yet 
Lives  in  men's  eyes ;  and  will  to  ears,  and  tongues, 
Be  theme,  and  hearing  ever,)  was  in  this  Britain, 
And  conquer'd  it,  Caffibelan,  thine  uncle4, 
(Famous  in  Csefar's  praifes,  no  whit  lefs 
Than  in  his  feats  deferving  it,)  for  him, 
And  his  fucceffion,  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
Yearly  three  thoufand  pounds ;  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender'd. 

Queen.  And,  to  kill  the  marvel, 
Shall  be  fo  ever. 

Clo.  There  be  many  Csefars, 
Ere  fuch  another  Julius.    Britain  is 
A  world  by  itfelf ;  and  we  will  nothing  pay 
For  wearing  our  own  nofes. 

Queen.  That  opportunity, 
Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  us,  to  refume 
We  have  again. — Remember,  fir,  my  liege, 
The  kings  your  anceftors  ;  together  with 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  ille  ;  which  ftands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 

More's  Comfort  aga'tnji  Trihulation  :  "  God  could  not  lightly  do  a  man 
a  more  vengeance,  than  in  this  world  to  grant  him  his  own  foolim 
wiflies."  Steevens. 

3  Now  f*yf  ivbat  would  Auguftus  Cafar  with  us .?]  So,  in  King 
John  ; 

"  Now  fay,  Chatillon,  what  would  France  with  us  ?" 

Steevens. 

*  — thine  uncle,']  Cafiibelan  was  great  uncle  to  Cymbeline,  who 
was  fon  to  Tenantius,  the  nephew  oF  Cafiibeian.    See  p.  312,  n.  *. 

Maione, 

With 
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With  rocks  unfcaleable  s,  and  roaring  waters ; 
With  fands,  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats, 
But  fuck  them  up  to  the  top-malt.    A  kind  of  conqueft 
Caefar  made  here  ;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 
Of,  came,  and  fanu,  and  overcame  :  with  lhame 
(The  firft  that  ever  touch'd  him)  he  was  carried 
From  off  our  coaft,  twice  beaten  ;  and  his  mipping, 
(Poor  ignorant  baubles6!)  on  our  terrible  feas, 
Like  egg-fhells  mov'd  upon  their  furges,  crack'd 
As  eafily  'gainft  our  rocks  :  For  joy  whereof, 
The  fam'd  Caffibelan,  who  was  once  at  point 
(O,  giglot  fortune  7 !)  to  mafter  Csefar's  fword  8, 
^  Made  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright, 
And  Britons  ftrut  with  courage. 

Clo,  Come,  there's  no  more  tribute  to  be  paid :  Our 
kingdom  is  ftronger  than  it  was  at  that  time ;  and,  as  I 
faid,  there  is  no  more  fuch  Csefars :  other  of  them  may 
have  crook'd  nofes ;  but,  to  owe  fuch  ftrait  arms,  none. 

Cym.  Son,  let  your  mother  end. 

Clo.  We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe  as  hard 

5  With  rocks  unfcaleable, — ]  This  reading  is  Hanmer's.  The  old 
editions  have — With  oaks  unfcalable,— -.  Johnson. 

"  The  ftrength  of  our  land  confifts  of  our  feair.en  in  their  wooden, 
forts  and  caftles  j  our  rocks,  (helves,  and  firtes,  that  lye  along  our 
coafts ;  and  our  trayned  bands."  From  chapter  109  of  Bariffe's  Mili- 
tary Discipline,  1 6 39,  feemingly  from  Tooke's  Legend  of  Britcmarc. 

ToLLET. 

6  (Poor  ignorant  baubles  ! )~\  Unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  our 
boifterous  feas.  Johnson. 

7  0,  giglot  fortune  .']  O  falfe  and  inconftant  fortune  !  A  giglot  was 
a  ftrumpet.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  122,  n.  9,  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  88,  n.  4.  So, 
in  Hamlet: 

"Out,  out,  thou  Jl rump  et  fortune!"  Malone. 

8  The  farnd  Ca£ibelant  ivbo  ivas  once  at  point 

 to  mailer  Cafar  s  Jivord,]  Shakfpeare  has  here  transferred 

to  Calfibelan  an  adventure  which  happened  to  his  brother  Nennius. 
t{  The  fame  hiftorie  (fays  Holinflied)  alfo  maketh  mention  of  Nennius, 
brother  to  Caflibellane,  who  in  fight  happened  to  get  Caefar's  fword 
fattened  in  his  fhield  by  a  blow  which  Caefar  ftroke  at  him.— But  Nen- 
nius died  within  I5dayes  after  the  battel,  of  the  hurt  received  at 
Ca?far"s  hand,  although  after  he  was  hurt  he  flew  Labienus  one  of  the 
Roman  tribunes."  B.  III.  ch.  13.  Nennius,  we  are  told  by  Geffrey 
of  Monmouth,  was  buried  with  great  funeral  pomp,  and  Coefar's  fword 
placed  in  his  tomb.  Malone. 

£  b  4  as 
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as  Cafiibelan  :  I  do  not  fay,  I  am  one ;  but  I  have  a 
hand. — Why  tribute?  why  mould  we  pay  tribute?  If 
Caefar  can  hide  the  fun  from  us  with  a  blanket,  or  put 
the  moon  in  his  pocket,  we  will  pay  him  tribute  for 
light ;  elfe,  fir,  no  more  tribute,  pray  you  now. 

Cym.  You  mull  know, 
Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free  :   Cxfar's  ambition, 
(Which  fwell'd  fo  much,  that  it  did  almoft  ftretch 
The  fides  o'  the  world,)  againft  all  colour9,  here 
Did  put  the  yoke  upon  us  ;  which  to  fhake  off, 
Becomes  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourfelves  to  be.    We  cio  fay  then  to  Caefar, 
Our  anceftor  was  that  Mulmutius,  which 
Ordain'd  our  laws ;  whofe  ule  the  fword  of  Caefar 
Hath  too  much  mangled  ;  whofe  repair,  and  franchife, 
Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  good  deed, 
Though  Rome  be  therefore  angry.  Mulmutius  made  our 
laws, 

Who  was  the  nrft  of  Britain,  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a  golden  Crown,  and  call'd 
Himfelf  a  king1. 

Luc, 

9  —againft  all  colour,']  Without  any  pretence  of  right.  Johnson, 
i         ■  Mulmutius  made  our  laws, 

Who  was  the  firft  of  Britain,  wbkb  did  put 

His  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  call'd 

Himfelf  a  king.]  The  title  of  the  firft  chapter  of  Holinflied's  third 
book,  of  the  Hittory  of  England  if — M  Of  Mulmucius,  the  firft  king  of 
Britaine  who  was  crowned  with  a  golden  crown,  bis  lawes,  bis  foun- 
dations, Sec. 

4<  Mulmucius, — the  fonneof  Clotcn,  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  other 
dukes  or  rulers ;  and  after  his  father's  deceafe  began  his  reigne  over 
the  whole  monarchic  of  Britaine  in  the  yeare  of  the  world  3529 — He 
made  manie  good  lawes,  which  weie  long  after  ufed,  called  Malmu- 
cius  lawes,  turned  out  of  the  Britiih  fpeech  into  Latin  by  Gildas  Prif- 
cus,  and  long  time  after  tranflated  out  of  Latin  into  Englifh  by  Alfred 
king  of  England,  and  mingled  in  his  ftatutes.  After  he  had  eftablifh- 
eJ  his  land, — he  ordeined  him,  by  the  advice  of  his  lords,  a  crowne  of 
gold,  and  caufed  himfelf  with  great  folemnity  to  be  crowned  j— and 
becaulc  he  was  the  firft  that  bare  a  crowne  here  in  Britaine,  after  the 
opinion  of  fome  writers,  he  is  named  the  firft  king  of  Britaine,  and  all 
the  other  before-rehearfed  arc  named  rulers,  dukes,  or  governours. 

Among 
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Luc.  I  am  forry,  Cymbeline, 
That  I  am  to  pronounce  Auguitus  Caefar 
(Caefar,  that  hath  more  kings  his  fervants,  than 
Thyfelf  domeltick  officers,)  thine  enemy  : 
Receive  it  from  me  then  : — War,  and  confufion, 
In  Caefar's  name  pronounce  I  'gainft  thee :  look 
For  fury  not  to  be  refilled : — Thus  defy'd, 
I  thank  thee  for  myfelf. 

Cym,  Thou  art  welcome,  Caius. 
Thy  Caefar  knighted  me  ;  my  youth  I  fpent 
Much  under  him*;  of  him  I  gather'd  honour  ; 
Which  he,  to  feek  of  me  again,  perforce, 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance3.    I  am  perfect4, 

That 


Among  other  of  his  ordinances,  he  appointed  weights  and  meafures, 
with  the  which  men  fhould  buy  and  fell.  And  further  he  caufed 
fore  and  ftreight  orders  for  the  puniftiment  of  theft."  Holinjhed,  ubi 
fupra.    Ma  lone. 

2-  Thou  art  ivelcome>  Caius. 

Thy  Cafar  knighted  me\  my  youth  1  [pent 

Much  under  him  :]  Some  few  hints  for  this  part  of  the  play  are 
taken  from  Holinihed : 

"  Kymbeline,  fays  he,  (as  fome  write)  was  brought  up  at  Rome, 
and  there  was  made  knight  by  Auguftus  Caefar,  under  whom  he  ferved 
in  the  wars,  and  was  in  fuch  favour  with  him,  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  pay  his  tribute  or  not." 

?«  — Yet  we  find  in  the  Roman  writers,  that  after  Julius  Caefar's 
death,  when  Auguitus  had  taken  upon  him  the  rule  of  the  empire,  the 
Britains  refufed  to  pay  that  tribute." 

«  _  But  whether  the  controverfy,  which  appeared  to  fall  forth  be- 
twixt the  Britains  and  Auguftus,  was  occafioned  r»y  Kimbeline,  I  have 
not  a  vouch." 

"  —  rCymbeline  reigned  thirty-five  years,  leaving  behind  him  two 
fons,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus."  Steevens. 

j  --.keep  at  utterance. — ]  means,  to  keei  at  the  extremity  of  defi- 
ance. Combat  a  outrance  is  a  defperate  fign :  that  muft  conclude  with 
the  life  of  one  of  the  combatants.  So,  in  lie  Hijlory  of  Hetvas  Knight 
of  the  Swanne,  bl  1.  no  date  :  "  —  here  is  my  gage  to  fuftaineitra 
the  utterauvce,  and  befight  it  to  the  death."  Steevens. 

So,  in  Macbeth  : 

'*  Rather  than  fo,  come,  fate,  into  the  lift, 
w  And  champion  me  to  the  utterance," 
Again,  in  Trcilus  and  Crejjida  : 

u  _  will 
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That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms  5::  a  precedent 
Which,  not  to  read,  would  (hew  the  Britons  cold: 
So  Caefar  mall  not  find  them. 
Luc.  Let  proof  fpeak. 

Clo.  His  majefty  bids  you  welcome.  Make  pafKme 
with  us  a  day,  or  two,  or  longer :  If  you  feek  us  after- 
wards in  other  terms,  you  mail  find  us  in  our  falt-water 
girdle  :  if  you  beat  us  out  of  it,  it  is  yours ;  if  you  fall 
in  the  adventure,  our  crows  mall  fare  the  better  for  you ; 
and  there's  an  end. 

Luc.  So,  fir. 

Cym.  I  know  your  matter's  pleafure,  and  he  mine  : 
All  the  remain  is,  welcome.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

Another  Room  in  the  fame. 
Enter  Pi  s  an  10. 
Pif.  How  !  of  adultery  ?  Wherefore  write  you  not 
What  monfter's  her  accufer6  ? — Leonatus  ! 
O,  mailer  1  what  a  ftrange  infection 

a  —  will  you,  the  knights 
"  Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 
M  Purfue  each  other,"  &c. 
Again,  ibidem  : 

"  So  be  it,  either  to  the  uttermojl, 
"  Or  elfe  a  breath." 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  356,  0.  5.  Malone. 

4  —  I  am  per  feci,]  I  am  well  informed.    So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  —  in  your  ftate  of  honour  /  am  perfecl."  Johnson. 

5  —  the  Panncniaris  and  Dalmatians,  for 

^  Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms:—]  The  infurreclion  of  the  Pan- 
nonians and  Dalmatians  for  the  purpofe  of  throwing  off  the  Roman 
yoke,  happened  not  in  the  reign  of  Cymbeline,  but  in  that  of  his  fa- 
ther Tenantius.  Malone. 

6  What  monger's  her  accufer?]  The  old  copy  has— .What  men/ten 
her  accufe  f  The  correction  was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens.  The  order 
of  the  words,  as  well  £S  the  Jingle  perfon  named  by  Pifanio,  fully  fup- 
port  the  emendation.  What  monjlcrs  her  accufe,  for  What  men  ft  en  ac- 
cuse her,  could  never  have  been  written  by  Shakfpeare  in  a  ioliloquy 
like  the  prefent.  Mr.  Pope  and  the  three  fublequent  editors  read— 
What  monfters  have  accused  her  f    Ma  lone. 

Is 
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Is  fallen  into  thy  ear  ?  What  falfe  Italian 
(As  poifonous  tongu'd,  as  handed7,)  hath  prevail'd 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing  ? — Dilloyal  ?  No  : 
She's  punifrVd  for  her  truth  ;  and  undergoes, 
More  goddefs-like  than  wife-like,  fuch  afiaults 
As  would  take  in  fome  virtue 8. — O,  my  mailer  ! 
Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low  9,  as  were 
Thy  fortunes. — How  !  that  I  Ihould  murder  her? 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,"  and  vows,  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command? — I,  her? — her  blood? 
If  it  be  fo  to  do  good  fervice,  never 
Let  me  be  counted  ferviceable.  How  look  I, 
That  I  mould  feem  to  lack  humanity, 
So  much  as  this  fact  comes  to:  Do't:  1  he  letter  [reading. 
That  I  have  fent  her,  by  her  onjjn  command. 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity  1 O  damn'd  paper  ! 

7  —  What  falfe  Italian, 

(As  poifonous  tongu'd,  as  banded,) — ]  About  Shakfpeare's  time 
the  practice  of  poifoning  was  very  common  in  Italy,  and  the  fufpicion 
of  Italian  poifons  yet  more  common.  Johnson. 

8  — take  in  fome  virtue. — ]  To  take  in  a  town,  is  to  conquer  it. 

JOHNSONt 

So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

i{  —cut  the  Ionian  feas, 

ff  And  take  in  Toryne."  Steevens. 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  160,  n.  8.  Malone. 

9  Thy  mind  to  her  it  noiv  as  loiu,—]  That  is,  thy  mind  compared  t» 
hers  is  now  as  low,  as  thy  condition  was,  compared  to  hers.  Our 
authour  mould  rather  have  written— thy  mind  to  hers  j  but  the  text, 
I  believe,  is  as  he  gave  it.  Malone. 

«  —  Dot  \ — the  letter 

That  I  bane  fent  ber,  by  ber  oivn  command,  \ 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity  ;]  Here  we  have  another  proof  of  what 
1  haveobferved  in  The  DifTertation  at  the  end  of  King  Henry  VI.  that 
our  poet  from  negligence  fometimes  makes  words  change  their  form 
under  the  eye  of  the  fpeaker  j  who  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  play- 
recites  them  differently,  though  he  has  a  paper  or  letter  in  his  hand, 
and  actually  reads  from  it.  A  former  inftance  of  this  kind  has  occur- 
red in  AWs  well  that  ends  well.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  55,  n.  6. 

The  words  here  read  by  Pifanio  from  his  matter's  letter,  (which  is 
afterwards  given  at  length,  and  in  profe,)  are  not  found  there,  though 
the  fubjlance  of  them  is  contained  in  it.  This  is  one  of  many  proofs 
that  Shakfpeare  had  no  view  to  the  publication  of  his  pieces.  There  was 
little  danger  that  fuch  an  inaccuracy  mould  be  detected  by  the  ear  of  the 
fpe&ator,  though  it  could  hardly efcapc  an  attentive  reader.  Malone. 

Black 
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Black  as  the  ink  that's  on  thee  !  Senfelefs  bauble, 
Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  aft2,  and  look'ft 
So  virgin-like  without  ?  Lo,  here  me  comes. 

Enter  Imogen. 

I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded  3. 

Imo.  How  now,  Pifanio  ? 

Pi/.  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 

Imo.  Who  ?  thy  lord  ?  that  is  my  lord?  Leonatus? 
O,  learn'd  indeed  were  that  aftronomer, 
That  knew  the  liars,  as  I  his  characters ; 
He'd  lay  the  future  open. — You  good  gods, 
Let  what  is  here  contain'd  relifh  of  love, 
Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content, — yet  not, 
That  we  two  are  afunder,  let  that  grieve  him4, — 
(Some  griefs  are  med'cinable ;  that  is  one  of  them, 

z  An  thou  a  feodary  for  this  <z<3,]  Art  thou  too  combined,  art  thou 
a  confederate,  in  this  adt  ?  —  A  feodary  did  not  lignify  a  feudal  vafTal,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  the  fubfequent  editors  have  fuppofed,  (though 
if  the  word  had  borne  that  fignification,  it  certainly  could  not  bear  it 
here,)  but  was  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Wards,  by  virtue 
of  the  Statute  32  Henry  VIII.  c.  46,  to  be  prefent  iviib,  and  ajjifiant 
to  the  Efcheators  in  every  county  at  the  rinding  of  offices,  and  to  give 
in  evidence  for  the  king.  His  duty  was  to  furvey  the  lands  of  the  ward 
after  office  found,  [i.  e.  after  an  inquifition  had  been  made  to  the 
king's  ufe,]  and  to  return  the  true  value  thereof  to  the  court,  &c.  "  In 
cognofcendis  rimandifque  feudis  (fays  Spelman)  ad  regem  pertinentibus, 
et  ad  tenuras  prorege  manifeftandas  tuendafque,  operam  navatj  Efcaetori 
ideo  adiuntlus,  omnibufque  nervis  regiam  promovens  utilitatem."  He 
was  therefore,  we  fee,  the  Efcheator's  ajj'oc'tate,  and  hence  Shakfpeare, 
with  his  ufual  licence,  ufes  the  word  for  a  confederate  or  afTociate  in 
general  The  feudal  vaflal  was  not  called  a  feodary,  but  a  feodatary 
or  feudatory.  In  Latin,  however,  feudatarius  fignifiea  both.  Malone. 

3  J  am  ignorant  in  ivbat  I  am  commanded.]  i.e.  I  am  unprattifed  in 
the  arts  of  murder.  Steevens. 

So,  in  K.Henry  IV.  P.I: 

«  O,  I  am  ignorance  itfclf  in  this."  Malone. 

4.  —  kt  that  grieve  bim, — ]  I  mould  wifti  to  read  : 
Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content ; — yet  no  j 
That  we  two  are  afunder,  let  that  grieve  him  !  Tyrwhitt. 

The  text  is  fuxely  right.  Let  what  is  here  contained  relifh  of  my 
hulband's  content,  in  every  thing  except  our  being  feparate  from  each 
ether.    Let  that  oae  circumftance  afflict  him  !  Malone. 

For 
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For  it  doth  phyfick  love 5  ;) — of  his  content, 

All  but  in  that ! — Good  wax,  thy  leave: — Bleft  be, 

You  bees,  that  make  thefe  locks  of  counfel !  Lovers, 

And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike ; 

Though  forfeiters  you  call  in  prifon,  yet 

You  clafp  young  Cupid's  tables6. — Good  news,  gods ! 

[reads, 

jfuftice,  and  your  father9  s  wrath,  Jhould  he  take  me  inhis 
dominion ,  could  not  be  fo  cruel  to  me,  as  you,  O  the  dearefi 
of  creatures,  would  not  even  renew  me  with  your  eyes  7. 
*Take  notice,  that  I  am  in  Cambria,  at  Milford-Haven ; 
What  your  own  lo<ve  will,  out  of  this,  ad<vife  you,  follow* 
So,  he  wifhes  you  all  happinefs,  that  remains  loyal  to  his 
vow,  and  your,  increafing  in  lo-ve  8, 

Leonatus  Pofthumus. 

5  For  it  doth  phyfick  hue)— ]  That  i?,  grief  for  abfence  keeps  lovs 
in  health  and  vigour.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Macbeth  t  i 

"  The  labour  we  delight  in,  pbyficks  pain.7'  Steevsns. 
In  the  paflage  in  Macbeth,  however,  phyfuks  is  ufed  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent fenfe;  it  there  means,  cures,  Maloke. 

6   Bleft  be 

You  bees,  that  make  thefe  locks  of  counfel!  Lovers, 
And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike; 
Though  forfeiters  you  cafl  in  prifon,  yet 

You  clafp  young  Cupid's  tables.]  The  meaning  of  this,  which  had 
been  obfeured  by  printing  forfeitures  for  forfeittrs,  is  no  more  than 
that  the  bees  are  not  bleft  by  the  man  who  forfeiting  a  bond  is  fenc  to 
prifon,  as  they  are  by  the  lover  for  whom  they  perform  the  more  plea- 
fing  office  of  fealing  le:ters.    Stee  ven  s. 

7  7ufiice>  or. d  your  father  s  wrath,  Jhould  he  take  me  in  his  dominion, 
could  net  be  fo  cruel  to  me,  as  you,  0  the  dearefi  of  creatures,  'would  not 
even  renew  me  ivith  your  eyes.]  I  know  not  what  idea  this  paflage  pre- 
fented  to  the  late  editors,  who  have  pafled  it  in  filence.  As  itftands 
in  the  old  copy,  it  appears  to  me  unintelligible.  The  word  not  was, 
I  think,  omitted  at  the  prefs  ;  after  would.  By  its  infertion  a  clear 
fenfe  is  given  :  Juftice  and  the  anger  of  your  father,  mould  I  be  dif- 
covered  here,  could  not  be  fo  cruel  to  me,  but  that  you,  O  thou  dear- 
eft  of  creatures,  voould  be  able  to  renovate  my  fpirits  by  giving  me  the 
happinefs  of  feeing  you.  Mr.  Pope  obtained  the  fame  fenfe  by  a  lefs 
juftifiable  method  ;  by  fubfttuting  but  inftead  of  as  j  and  the  three  fub- 
fequent  editors  adopted  that  reading.    Ma  lone. 

45  —and  your  increafing,  &o]  We  ftiould,  I  think,  read  thus:— 
and  your ,  increafing  in  love,  Leonatus  Pofthumus.— To  make  it  plain, 
that^oar  is  to  be  joined  in  conftrucYion  with  Leonatus,  and  not  with 
increafing  >  and  that  the  latter  is  a  participle  prefent,  and  not  a  noun. 

Tyrwhitt. 

O,  for 
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O,  for  a  horfe  with  wings ! — Hear'ft  thou,  Pifanio  ? 

He  is  at  Milford-Haven  :  Read,  and  tell  me 

How  far  'tis  thither.    If  one  of  mean  affairs 

May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 

Glide  thither  in  a  day? — Then,  true  Pifanio, 

(Who  long'ft,  like  me,  to  fee  thy  lord  ;  who  long'ft, — » 

O,  let  me  'bate, — but  not  like  me : — yet  long'ft, — 

But  in  a  fainter  kind  : — O,  not  like  me ; 

For  mine's  beyond,  beyond,)  fay,  and  fpeak  thick, 

(Love's  counfellor  fhould  fill  the  bores  of  hearing, 

To  the  fmothering  of  the  fenfe,)  how  far  it  is 

To  this  fame  bleffed  Milford  :  And,  by  the  way, 

Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  fo  happy,  as 

To  inherit  fuch  a  haven  :  But,  firft.  of  all, 

How  we  may  Ileal  from  hence ;  and,  for  the  gap 

That  we  mall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence-going, 

And  our  return*,  to  excufe  : — but  firft,  how  get  hence  : 

Why  fnould  excufe  be  born  or  e'er  begot9  ? 

We'll  talk  of  that  hereafter.    Pr'ythee,  fpeak, 

How  many  fcore  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 

'Twixt  hour  and  hour  ? 

Pi/.  One  fcore,  'twixt  fun  and  fun, 
Madam, 's  enough  for  you  ;  and  too  much  too. 

hno.  Why,  one  that  rode  to  his  execution,  man, 
Could  never  go  fo  flow  :  I  have  heard  of  riding  wagers  *, 
Where  horfes  have  been  nimbler  than  the  fands 
That  run  i'  the  clock's  behalf2: — But  this  is  foolery  : — 
Go,  bid  my  woman  feign  a  ficknefs ;  fay 
She'll  home  to  her  father  :  and  provide  me,  prefently, 
A  riding  fuit ;  no  coftlier  than  would  fit 

*  —  frsm  our  hence- goingt 

And  our  return,']  i.  e.  in  ccnfequence  of  our  going  hence  and 
returning  back.  All  the  modern  editors,  adopting  an  alteration  made 
by  Mr.  Hope,  read— Till  our  return.  Malonk. 

0  Why  fhould  excufe  be  born  or  e'er  begot  f]  Why  mould  I  contrive 
an  excule,  before  the  adf.  is  done,  for  which  excufe  will  be  neceilary  ? 

Malon  E. 

1  —  of  riding  wagers,]  Of  wagers  to  be  determined  by  the  fpeed  of 
horfes.  Maioni. 

1  That  run  i'  the  clock'1!  behalf : — ]  This  fantaftical  expreffion  means 
no  more  than  fand  In  an  hour-gl afs,  ufed  to  meafure  time.  Warburt. 

4.  A  franklin's 
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A  franklin's  houfewife3. 

Pif,  Madam,  you're  bed  confider*. 

Imo,  I  fee  before  me,  man,  nor  here,  nor  here, 
Nor  what  enfues ;  but  have  a  fog  in  them, 
That  I  cannot  look  through4.    Away,  I  pr'ythee  ; 
Do  as  I  bid  thee :  There's  no  more  to  fay ; 
Acceifible  is  none- but  Milford  way.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Wales.    A  mountainous  Country,  with  a  Cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 

Bel,  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  houfe,  with  fuch 
Whofe  rooPs  as  low  as  ours!  Stoop,  boys 5 :  This  gate 
Inftrudts  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens ;  and  bows  you 
To  morning's  holy  office :  The  gates  of  monarchs 
Are  arch'dfohigh,  that  giants  may  jet  through 

1  ^franklin's  houfeivife,~\  A  franklin  is  literally  a  freeholder,  witk 
a  fmall  eftate,  neither  villain  nor  vaJJ'aL  Johnson. 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  149,  n.  2.    M alone. 
*  —  you're  left  confder.~]  See  p.  404,  n.  2.  Malone, 

4  J  fee  before  me,  man,  nor  here,  nor  here, 
Nor  10  bat  enfues  j  but  have  a  fog  in  them, 

'That  I  cannot  look  through  ]  The  lady  fays  t  u  I  can  fee  neither 
one  way  nor  other,  before  me  nor  behind  me,  but  all  the  ways  arc 
covered  with  an  impenetrable  fog."  There  are  objections  infuperable 
to  all  that  I  can  propofe,  and  fince  reafon  can  give  one  no  counfel,  I 
will  refolve  at  once  to  follow  my  inclination.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  paraphrafe  is  not,  I  think,  perfectly  correct.  I  be- 
lieve Imogen  means  to  fay,  "  I  fee  neither  on  this  fide,  nor  on  that, 
nor  behind  me  j  but  find  a  fog  in  each  of  thofe  quarters  that  my  eye 
cannot  pierce.  The  way  to  Milford  alone  is  clear  and  open  :  Let  us 
therefore  inftantly  fet  forward  : 

W  Accefiible  is  none  but  Milford  way.*" 

By  <c  what  enfues,"  which  Dr.  Johnfon  explains  perhaps  rightly,  by 
the  words  -behind  me,  Imogen  means,  what  will  be  the  confequence 
of  the  ftep  I  am  going  to  take.  Malone. 

5  —  Stoop,  boys ;]  The  old  copy  reads — fleep,  boys  : — from  whence 
Hanmer  conjectured  that  the  poet  wrote— jloop,  boys — as  that  word 
affords  a  good  introduction  to  what  follows.  Mr.  Rowe  reads— "  See, 
boys — which  (as  ufual)  had  been  filently  copied.  Steevens. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote — fiveet  boys;  which  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  confounded  by  the  ear  with  «<  Jleep  boys,"  than  what  Sir  T. 
Hanmer  has  fubftitutcd,  Malons. 

And 
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And  keep  their  impious  turbands  on6,  without 
Good  morrow  to  the  fun. — Hail,  thou  fair  heaven  ! 
Wehoufe  i'  the  rock,  yet  ufe  thee  notfo  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 

Gut.  Hail,  heaven  ! 

Arv.  Hail,  heaven  ! 

Bel.  Now  for  our  mountain  fport :  Up  to  yon  hill, 
Your  legs  are  young  ;  I'll  tread  thefe  flats.  Confider, 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
That  it  is  place,  which  lefTens,  and  fets  off. 
And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  told  you, 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war: 
This  fervice  is  not  fervice,  fo  being  done, 
But  being  fo  allow'd7 :  To  apprehend  thus, 
Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  fee  : 
And  often,  to  our  comfort,  ill  all  we  find 
The  fharded  beetle  8  in  a  fafer  hold 
Than  is  the  full-wing'd  eagle.    O,  this  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check9  ; 

6  —  their  impious  turbands  on, —  ]  The  idea  of  a  giant  was,  among 
the  readers  of  romances,  who  were  almoft  all  the  readers  of  thofe 
times,  always  confounded  with  that  of  a  Saracen.  Johnson. 

7  This  fervice,  &c]  In  war  it  is  not  fufficient  to  do  duty  well  j  the 
advantage  rifes  not  from  the  ad,  but  the  acceptance  of  the  ac~h  Johns. 

This  fervice  means,  any  particular  fervice.  The  obfervation  relates 
finely  to  the  court,  as  well  as  to  war.    M alone. 

8  The  (harded  beetle—  ]  i.  e.  the  beetle  whofe  wings  are  enclofed 
within  two  dry  bufks  or  Jhards.  So,  in  Gower,  De  ConfeJJione  Amant'n, 
lib.  v.  fol  102.  b. 

"  That  with  his  fwerd,  and  with  his  fpere, 

t(  He  might  not  the  ferpent  dere  : 

14  He  W2S  fo  Jherded  all  aboute, 

«*  It  held  all  edge  toole  withoute." 
Gower  is  here  fpeaking  of  the  dragon  fubdued  by  Jafon.  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  362,  n.  4.  Cole  in  his  Latin  Did.  1679,  has— 
««  A  fna'd  or  cruft — Crufta^  which  in  the  Latin  part  he  interprets— 
*<  A  cruft  or  /hell,  a  rough  cajing  ;  /hards."  "  The  cafes  (fays  Gold- 
fmith)  which  beetles  have  to  their  wings,  are  the  more  neceflary,  as 
they  often  live  under  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  boles,  which  they  dig 
out  by  their  own  induftry."  Thefe  are  undoubtedly  the  Jafe  holds  to 
which  Shakfpeare  alludes.    M alone. 

f  — attending' for  a  check}]  Check  may  mean  in  this  place  a  re- 
proof ;  but  I  rather  think  it  figniries  command,  controul.  Thus  in 
Troilus  and  CrtJJi.ia,  the  reftricTions  of  Ariilotle  are  called  Ariftotle's 
tbeikt.  St&evsns. 

Prouder, 
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Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  babe  1 ;  4 
Prouder,  than  ruftling  in  unpaid-for  filk  : 
Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  them  fine, 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncrofs'd  :  no  life  to  ours. 

Gui.  Out  of  your  proof  you  fpeak  :  we,  poor  unfledg'd, 
Have  never  wing'd  from  view  o'  the  neft  ;  nor  know  not 
What  air's  from  home.    Haply,  this  life  is  beft, 
If  quiet  life  be  beft  ;  fweeter  to  you, 
That  have  a  Iharper  known  ;  well  correfponding 
With  your  ftiff  age  :  but,  unto  us,  it  is 
A  cell  of  ignorance  ;  travelling  abed  ; 
A  prifon  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares 
To  ftride  a  limit2. 

Arv.  What  mould  we  fpeak  of3, 
When  we  are  as  old  as  you  ?  when  we  mall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 
In  this  our  pinching  cave,  mall  we  difcourfe 

1  —than  doing  noth'xng  for  a  babe;]  I  have  always  fufpe&ed  that 
the  right  reading  of  this  pafi'age  is  what  I  had  not  in  a  former  edition 
the  confidence  to  propofe  : 

Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  zbrabe. 
Brabium  is  a  badge  of  honour,  or  the  enfign  of  an  honour,  or  any 
thing  worn  as  a  mark  of  dignity.  The  word  was  ftrange  to  the  editors, 
as  it  will  be  to  the  reader;  they  therefore  changed  it  to  babe  ;  and  I 
am  forced  to  propofe  it  without  the  fupport  of  any  authority.  Brabium 
is  a  word  found  in  Holyoak's  Dictionary,  who  terms  it  a  reward. 
Cooper,  in  his  Tbefaurusj  derines  it  to  be  a  prize,  or  reward  for  any 
game.  Johnson. 

A  babe  and  baby  are  fynonimous.  A  baby  being  a  puppet  or  play- 
thing for  children,  perhaps,  if  there  be  n.">  corruption,  a  babe  here 
means  a  puppet : — but  I  think  with  Dr.  Johnfon  that  the  text  is  cor- 
rupt. For  babe  Mr.  Rowe  fubftituted  bauble,  which  in  old  fpelling 
was  bable.    Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — for  a  bribe. 

Doing  nothing  in  this  paflage  means,  I  think,  being  bufy  in  petty 
and  unimportant  employments:  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  when  we  fay, 
melius  eft  otiofum  effe  quam  nihil  agere.  Malone. 

4  To  ftride  a  limit.']  To  overpafs  his  bound.  Johnson. 

In  the  preceding  line  the  old  copy  reads — A  prifon,  or  a  debtor,  &C. 
The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.  Malone. 

3  What  fhould  ive  fpeak  of,  &c]  This  dread  of  an  old  age,  unfup- 
plied  with  matter  for  difcourfe  and  meditation,  is  a  fentiment  natural 
and  noble.  No  ftate  can  be  more  deftitute  than  that  of  him,  who, 
when  the  delights  of  fenfe  forfake  him,  has  no  pleasures  of  the  mind. 

Johnson. 

Vol.  VIH.  C  c  The 
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The  freezing  hours  away  ?  We  have  feen  nothing: 
we  are  bealtly ;  fubtle  as  the  fox,  for  prey  ; 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf,  for  what  we  eat : 
Our  valour  is,  to  chace  what  flies ;  our  cage 
We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prifon'd  bird, 
And  fing  our  bondage  freely. 

Bel.  How  you  fpeak4  ! 
Did  you  but  know  the  city's  ufuries, 
And  felt  them  knowingly  :  the  art  o'  the  court, 
As  hard  to  leave,  as  keep  ;  whofe  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  fo  flippery,  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling :  the  toil  of  the  war, 
A  pain  that  only  feems  to  leek  out  danger 
V  the  name  of  fame,  and  honour ;  which  dies  i'  the  fearch  ; 
And  hath  as  oft  a  flanderous  epitaph, 
As  record  of  fair  act ;  nay,  many  times, 
Doth  ill  deferve  by  doing  well ;  what's  worfe, 
Mult,  court'fy  at  the  cenfure : — O,  boys,  this-  ftory 
The  world  may  read  in  me  :  My  body's  mark'd 
With  Roman  fwcwds ;  and  my  report  was  once 
Firil  with  the  belt  of  note  :  Cymbeline  lov'd  me  ; 
And  when  a  foldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  orF :  Then  was  I  as  a  tree, 
Whofe  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit :  but,  in  one  night, 
A  ltorm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves, 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather5. 

Gut*  Uncertain  favour  ! 

Bel.  My  fault  being  nothing  (as  I  have  told  you  oft) 
But  that  two  villains,  whofe  falfe  oaths  prevail'd 
Before  my  perfect  honour,  fwore  to  Cymbeline, 
I  was  confederate  with  the  Romans :  fo, 

4  Hoiv  you  fpeah  /]  Otway  feems  to  have  taken  many  hints  for  the 
conversation  that  palT'es  between  Acafto  and  his  fans,  from  the  fcene 
before  us.  Steevzns. 

5  And  left  me  bare  to  loeatbe'. ,]  So,  in  Timott  of  Athens  t 

14  That  numberlefs  upon  me  ftuck,  as  leaves 
"  Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  bruin 
"  Fallen  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me,  openy  bart, 
*f  For  evtrj fiirm  that  blows."    Stseven s. 

„     Follow 'd 
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Follow'd  my  banifhment ;  and,  this  twenty  years, 
This  rock,  and  thefe  demefnes,  have  been  my  world  : 
Where  I  have  liv'd  at  honefl:  freedom  ;  pay'd 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time. — But,  up  to  the  mountains  ; 
This  is  not  hunters'  language :  He,  that  llrikes 
The  venifon  firft,  mall  be  the  lord  o'  the  feaft ; 
To  him  the  other  two  mail  minifter; 
And  we  will  fear  no  poifon,  which  attends 
In  place  of  greater  ftate.    I'll  meet  you  in  the  valleys. 

[Exeunt  Gui.  and  Arv. 
How  hard  it  is,  to  hide  the  fparks  of  nature  ! 
Thefe  boys  know  little,  they  are  fons  to  the  king ; 
Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
They  think,  they  are  mine  :  and,  though  train'd  up 
thus  meanly 

I'  the  cave,  wherein  they  bow6,  their  thoughts  do  hit 
The  roofs  of  palaces ;  and  nature  prompts  them, 
In  fimple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.    This  Polydore  ?,— 
The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 

6  —  wherein  they  £ow,— ]  The  old  copy  has — whereon ;  and  the 
inftead  of  they.  The  latter  error  is  found  in  many  paflages  in  thefe 
plays,  and  in  all  the  contemporary  dramatick  writers.  The  emen- 
dation was  made  by  Dr.  Warburton.  Belarius,  as  he  obferves,  had 
before  fpoken  of  the  loivnefs  of  the  cave.    See  p.  383.  Malone. 

7  —  This  Polydore, — ]  The  old  copy  of  the  play  (except  here, 
where  it  may  be  only  a  blunder  of  the  printer,)  calls  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Cymbeline  Polydore,  as  often  as  the  name  occurs  j  and  yet  there  are 
fome  who  may  afk  whether  it  is  not  more  likely  that  the  printer  fliould 
have  blundered  in  the  other  places,  than  that  he  fliould  have  hit  upon 
fuch  an  uncommon  name  as  Paladour  in  this  firft  inllance. 

Paladour  was  the  ancient  name  for  Sbaftjbury.  So,  in  A  Meeting 
Dialogue-iuije  between  Nature,  the  Phoenix,  and  the  Turtle-dove,  by 
R.  Chefter,  1601 : 

**  This  noble  king  bullied  faire  Caerguent, 
"  Now  cleped  Winchetter  of  worthie  fame  j 
And  at  mount  Paladour  he  built  his  tent, 
««  That  after- ages  S baftfeurie  hath  to  name."  Steevens. 
I  believe,  however,  Polydore  is  the  true  reading.    In  the  pages  of 
Hoiinfhed  which  contain  an  account  of  Cymbeline,  Polydtre  [i.  e. 
Polydore  Virgil]  is  often  quoted  in  the  margin  j  and  this  probably 
l'uggeired  the  name  to  Shakfpeare.  Malone. 

C  c  2  The 
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The  king  his  father  call'd  Guiderius, — Jove  ! 

When  on  my  three-foot  ftool.I  fit,  and  tell 

The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  fpirits  fly  out 

Into  my  ftory  :  fay, — Thus  mine  enemy  fell ; 

And  thus  I  Jet  my  foot  on  his  neck  ;  even  then 

The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  fweats, 

Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himfelf  in  pofture 

That  acls  my  words.    The  younger  brother,  Cadwal*, 

((Jnce,  Arviragus,)  in  as  like  a  figure, 

Strikes  life  into  my  fpeech,  and  mews  much  more 

His  own  conceiving.    Hark  !  the  game  is  rous'd  !— 

O  Cymbeline  !  heaven,  and  my  confeiencej  knows. 

Thou  didft  unjuftly  banifh  me  :  whereon, 

At  three,  and  two  years  old,  1  ftole  thefe  babes  s  ; 

Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  fucceffion,  as 

Thou  reft'ft  me  of  my  lands.  Euriphile, 

Thou  waft  their  nurfe  ;  they  took  thee  for  their  mother. 

And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave*  : 

Myfelf,  Belarius,  that  am  Morgan  call'd, 

They  take  for  natural  father.    The  game  is  up.  [Exit, 

SCENE  IV. 
Near  Milford- Haven. 

Enter  Pisanio,  <2»(/Imogen. 
Zws.Thoutold'ftme,  when  we  came  from  horfe,  the  place 

7  The  your. ger  brother,  Cadwal,]  This  name  is  found  in  an  ancient 
poem,  entitled  Kirg  Arthur,  v/hich  is  printed  in  the  fame  colleclioa 
with  the  Meeting  Dialogue-wife,  &c.  quoted  in  the  preceding  note: 
"  —  Augifell,  king  of  flout  Albania, 
"  And  Caduall,  king  of  Vinedocia— 
In  this  collection  one  of  our  authour's  own  poems  was  originally 
printed.    See  Vol.  X%  p.  341,  n.  9.  Malone. 

*  ~  I fiolt  thefe  babes  j]  Shakfpeare  feems  to  intend  Belarius  for  a 
good  character,  yet  he  makes  him  forget  the  injury  which  he  has  done 
to  the  young  princes,  whom  he  has  robbed  of  a  kingdom  only  to  rob 
their  father  of  heirs.  The  latter  part  of  this  foliloquy  is  very  inartificial, 
there  being  no  particular  reafon  why  Belarius  fliould  now  tell  to  him- 
felf what  he  could  not  know  better  by  telling  it.  Johnson. 

*  —  to  her  grave  :]  i.  e.  to  the  grave  of  Euriphile  j  or,  to  the  grave 
of  their  mother,  as  they  fuppofc  it  to  be.  The  poet  ought  rather  to 
have  written— to  thy  grave.  Malone. 

4  Was 
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Was  near  at  hand  : — Ne'er  long'd  my  mother  fo 

To  fee  me  firft,  as  I  have  now  :  — Pifanio!  Man  ! 

Where  is  Pofthumus  9  ?  What  is  in  thy  mind, 

That  makes  thee  flare  thus  ?  Wherefore  breaks  that  figk 

From  the  inward  of  thee  ?  One,  but  painted  thus, 

Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplex'd 

Beyond  felf-explication  :  Put  thyfelf 

Into  a  haviour  of  lefs  fear1,  ere  wildnefs 

Vanquilh  my  Haider  fenfes.    What's  the  matter  ? 

Why  tender'ft  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 

A  look  untender  ?  If  it  be  fummer  news, 

Smile  to't  before  * :  if  winterly,  thou  need'il 

9  TVhere  is  Pofthumus  ? — ]  Shakfpeare's  apparent  ignorance  of  quan- 
tity is  not  the  leaft  among  many  proofs  of  his  want  of  learning. 
Throughout  this  play  he  calls  Pojibtimus,  Pofibumus,  and  Arviragus, 
Arviragus.  It  may  be  faid  that  quantity  in  the  age  of  our  author  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  regarded.  In  the  tragedy  of  Darius,  by 
William  Alexander  of  Menftrie,  (lord  Sterline)  1603,  Darius  is  always 
Called  Darius,  and  Euphrates,  Euphrates  : 

««  The  diadem  that  Darius  erft  had  borne— 
"  The  famous  Euphrates  to  be  your  border— 
Again,  in  the  21ft  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion  : 

"  That  gliding  go  in  ftate  like  fuelling  Euphrates." 
Throughout  Sir  Arthur  jGorges'  tranflation  of  Lucan,  Euphrates  is 
likewife  given  inftead  of  Euphrates.  Steevens. 

In  A  Meeting  Dialogue -wife  between  Nature,  The  Phoenix,  and  the 
Turtle-dove,  by  R.  Chefter,  1601,  Arviragus  is  introduced,  with  the 
fame  neglect  of  quantity  as  in  this  play  : 

"  Windfor,  a  caftle  of  exceeding  ftrength, 
<t  Firft  built  by  Arviragus,  Britaine's  king." 
Again,  by  Hey  wood  in  his  Britaynes  Troy  : 

«  Now  Arviragus  reigns,  and  takes  to  wife  ' 
"  The  emperor  Claudius's  daughter." 
Itfeems  to  have  been  the  general  rule,  adopted  by  fcholars  as  well 
as  others,  to  pronounce  Latin  names  like  Engliih  words :  Shakfpeare  s 
neglect  of  quantity  therefore  proves  nothing.    Ma  lone. 

1  — haviour — ]  This  word,  as  often  as  it  occurs  in  Shakfpeare, 
fhould  not  be  printed  as  an  abbreviation  of  behaviour.  Havioun  was  a 
word  commonly  ufed  in  his  time.    See  Spenfer,  ^Eglogue  9  : 

«'  Their  ill  haviour  garres  men  miffay."  Steevens. 
*  —  if  it  be  fummer  news, 

Smile  to"t  before  :  j  So,  in  our  authour's  98th  Sonnet : 
"  Yet  not  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  fweet  fmell 
"  Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
<«  Could  make  mc  any JummeSs  ftory  tell."  MalonXi 

C  c  3  But 
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But  keep  that  countenance  ftill. — My  hufband's  hand  I 
That  drug-damn'd 3  Italy  hath  out-crafty'd  him  4, 
And  he's  at  forne  hard  point. — Speak,  man  ;  thy  tongue 
May  take  off  fome  extremity,  which  to  read 
Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Pif  Pleafe  you,  read  ; 
And  you  mail  find  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing 
The  molt  difdain'dof  fortune. 

Imo.  [reads.]  Thy  mijlrefs,  Pifanio,  hath  played  the 
Jtrumpet  in  my  bed ;  the  tejlimonies  whereof  lie  bleeding  in 
me.  I  /peak  not  out  of  weak  furmifes  ;  but  from  proof  as 
Jtrong  as  my  grief,  and  as  certain  as  I  expeSl  my  revenge. 
That  part,  thou,  Pifanio,  mujl  a£l  forme,  if  thy  faith  be 
not  tainted  with  the  breach  of  hers.  Let  thine  own  hands 
take  away  her  life  :  J  Jhall  give  thee  opportunity  at  Mil- 
ford-Haven :  Jht  hath  my  letter  for  the  purpofe  :  Where,  if 
thou  fear  to  Jlrike,  and  to  make  me  certain  it  is  done,  thou 
art  the  pandar  to  her  difhonour,  and  equally  to  me  difoyal. 

Pif  What  (hall  1  need  to  draw  my  fword  ?  the  paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already. — No,  'tis  flander ; 
Whofe  edge  is  (harper  than  the  fword;  whofe  tongue 
Out-venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  5 ;  whofe  breath 
Rides  on  the  polling  winds6,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world  :  kings,  queens,  and  ftates7, 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  fecrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  flander  enters. — What  cheer,  madam  ? 

3  —» drug-damn* d — ]  This  is  another  allufion  to  Italian  poifons. 

Johnson. 

4  —  oar-crafty'd  bim,~\  Thus  the  old  copy,  and  fo  Shakfpeare  cer- 
tainly wrote.    So,  in  Conolanus : 

*<  — —  chafte  as  the  icicle, 

'*  That's  curdy'd  by  the  trofl:  from  pureft  fnovv." 
Mr.  Pope  and  all  the  fubfequent  editors  read — out-crafted,  here,  and 
curdled  in  Cor  tola  nus.  MaloNe. 

5  —  worms  of  Nile  ;]  Serpents  and  dragons  by  the  old  writers  were 
called  worms.    Ste evens. 

See  Vol.  VI.  p.  190,  n.  9,  and  Vol.  VII.  p.  594,  n.  3.  Malone* 

6  Rides  on  tie  porting  winds, — J  So,  in  K.  Henry  V. 

"  —  making  the  ivind  my  ^oft-borfe"  Malone. 

7  — ftates, J  Perlons  or'highcft  rank,  Johnson. 
See  p.  202,  n.  S.  Malone. 

Im§» 
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Imo.  Falfe  to  his  bed  !  What  is  it,  to  be  falfe? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock  ?  if  fleep  charge  nature, 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him, 
And  cry  myfelf  awake .?  that's  falfe  to  his  bed  ? 
Is  it  ? 

Pifi  Alas,  good  lady  ! 

Imo.  I  falfe  ?  Thy  confcience  witnefs: — Iachimo, 
Thou  didft  accufe  him  of  incontinency  ; 
Thou  then  look'dft  like  a  villain  ;  now,  methinks, 
Thy  favour's  good  enough. — Some  jay  of  Italy8, 
Whofe  mother  was  her  painting9,  hath  betray 'd  him: 
Poor  I  am  ftale,  a  garment  out  of  faftrion1 ;  1 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 
I  muft  be  ript : — to  pieces  with  me  ! — O, 
Men's  vows  are  women's  traitors !  All  good  feeming, 
By  thy  revolt,  O  hulband,  mall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villainy ;  not  born,  where't  grows ; 
But  worn,  a  bait  for  ladies. 

Pif.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Imo,  True  honeft  men  being  heard,  like  falfe  iEneas, 
Were,  in  his  time,  thought  falfe  :  and  Sinon's  weeping 
Did  fcandal  many  a  holy  tear ;  took  pity 
From  moft  true  wretchednefs :  So,  thou,  Pofthumus, 

8  —  Some  jay  of  Italy,]  There  is  a  prettinefs  in  this  expreflion; 
putt*t  in  Italian,  fignifying  both  a  jay  and  a  ivhore;  I  fuppofe  from 
the  gay  feathers  of  that  bird.  Warburton. 

So,  in  the  Merry  Wives,  &c.  "  — teach  him  to  know  turtles  from 
jays."  Steevens. 

9  Whofe  mother  ivas  her  painting, — ]  Some  jay  of  Italy,  made  by 
art  j  the  creature,  not  of  nature,  but  of  painting.  In  this  fenfe 
fainting  may  be  not  improperly  termed  her  mother,  Johnson. 

I  met  with  a  fimilar  expreflion  in  one  of  the  old  comedies,  but  for- 
got to  note  the  date  or  name  of  the  piece:  "  — parcel  of  conceited 
feather-caps    luhoj'e  fathers  were  their  garments,"*  Steevens. 

In  Alt's  Well  that  ends  Well,  we  have  : 

(<   whofe  judgments  aie 

"  Mere  fathers  of  their  garments^  Malone. 

1  Poor  I  am  Jiale,  a  garment  out  of  faflaion  ;]  This  image  occurs  ia 
JVejiivard  for  Smelts,  162c,  immediately  at  the  conclufion  of  the  tale 
on  which  our  play  is  founded  :  "  But  (faid  the  Brainford  fifli-wife)  I 
iikeher  at  a  garment  out  of  falhien."'  Steevens. 

C  c  4  Wilt 
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Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men2  ; 

Goodly,  and  gallant,  mail  be  falfe,  andperjur'd, 

From  thy  great  fail. — Come,  fellow,  be  thou  honeft: 

Do  thou  thy  mailer's  bidding  :  When  thou  fee'il  him, 

A  little  witnefs  my  obedience :  Look  ! 

I  draw  the  fword  myfelf :  take  it ;  and  hit 

The  innocent  manfion  of  my  love,  my  heart : 

Fear  not;  'tis  empty  of  all  things,  but  grief: 

Thy  mailer  is  not  there  ;  who  was,  indeed, 

The  riches  of  it :  Do  his  bidding  ;  ftrike. 

Thou  may'ft  be  valiant  in  a  better  caufe ; 

But  now  thou  feem'ft  a  coward. 

Pif.  Hence,  vile  inilrument ! 
Thou  ihalt  not  damn  my  hand. 

Imp,  Why,  I  muft  die  ; 
And  if  I  do  not  by  thy  hand,  thou  art 
ISJo  fervant  of  thy  mailer's :  Againft  felf-flaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  fo  divine, 

That  cravens  my  weak  hand  *.  Come,  here's  my  heart ;— * 

Something's  afore't3 : — Soft,  foft;  we'll  no  defence  ; 

Obedient  as  the  fcabbard. — What  is  here? 

The  fcriptures  4  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 

All  turn'd  toherefy?  Away,  away, 

Corrupters  of  my  faith  !  you  (hall  no  more 

Be  ftomachers  to  my  heart !  Thus  may  poor  fools 

*  IV'tlt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men ;]  i,  e.  fays  Mr.  Upton, 
«'  wilt  infedt  and  corrupt  their  good  name,  (like  four  dough  that  lea- 
veneth  the  whole  mafs)  and  wilt  render  them  fufpe&ed."  In  the  line 
below  he  would  read— -fall,  inftead  of faxh    So,  in  K,  Henry  V% 

"  And  thus  thy  fail  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot 
w  To  mark  the  full-fraught  man,  and  beft-indued, 
«<  With  fome  fufpicion." 
I  think  the  text  is  right.  Malcne. 

*  That  cravens  my  ivejk  hand  ~\  That  makes  me  afraid  to  put  aa 
end  to  my  own  life.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  2S7,  n.  2.  Malone. 

i  Something's  afore't : — ]  The  old  copy  reads— Something's  a-fooU 

Johnson, 

The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Malone. 

*  The  fcriptures—]  So  Ben  Jonfon,  in  The  fad  Shepherd  : 

"  The  lover's  jcriptures,  Heliodore's,  or  TatiusV* 
Shakfpeare,  however,  means  in  this  place,  an  oppofition  between 
fcripturet  in  its  common  fi^nification,  and  berefy.  Stxevens. 

Believ« 
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Believe  falfe  teachers :  Though  thofe  that  are  betray'd 

Do  feel  the  treafon  fharply,  yet  the  traitor 

Stands  in  vvorfe  cafe  of  woe.   And  thou,  Pofthumus, 

That  did'ft  fetup  my  difobedience  'gainft 

The  king  my  father,  and  make  me  put  into  contempt 

The  fuits  of  princely  fellows,  malt  hereafter  find 

It  is  no  act  of  common  paffage,  but 

A  ftrain  of  rarenefs :  and  I  grieve  myfelf, 

To  think,  when  thou  fhalt  be  dif-edg'd  by  her 

That  now. thou  tir'ft  on 5,  how  thy  memory 

Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me. — Pr'ythee,  difpatch  : 

The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher :  Where's  thy  knife  ? 

Thou  art  too  flow  to  do  thy  mailer's  bidding, 

When  I  defire  it  too. 

Pif.  O  gracious  lady  ! 
Since  I  receiv'd  command  to  do  this  buflnefs, 
I  have  net  flept  one  wink. 

Imo.  Do't,  and  to. bed  then. 

Pif.  I'll  wake  mine  eye-balls  blind  firft6. 

Imo.  Wherefore  then 
Did'ft  undertake  it  ?  Why  haft  thou  abus'd 
So  many  miles,  with  a  pretence  ?  this  place  ? 
Mine  aclion,  and  thine  own  ?  our  horfes'  labour? 
The  time  inviting  thee  ?  the  perturb'd  court, 

5  That  noiv  thou  tir'fl  on, — ]  A  hawk  is  faid  to  tire  upon  that  whick 
he  pecks;  from  tirer,  French.  Johnson. 

6  Til  noake  mine  eye-balls  blinder/?.]  The  word  blind  was  fupplied 
by  Dr.  Johnfon.  SirT.  Hanmer  had  made  the  fame  emendation.  It 
is  alike  neceflary  to  the  fenfe  and  the  metre.  Dr.  Johnfon  like  wife 
propofed— 

I'll  wake  mine  eye-balls  out  firft.  Malone. 
Dr.  Johnfon's  conjecture  may  be  fupported  by  the  following  paffage 
in  The  Roaring  Girl,  1611  :  <«  — I'll  ride  to  Oxford,  and  ivattb  out 
mine  eyes,  but  I'll  hear  the  brazen  head  fpeak."    Again,  in  the  Re- 
venger s  Tragedy,  1608  : 

<e  —  A  piteous  tragedy  !  able  to  ivake 
"  An  old  man's  eyes  blood-fliot."  Steevens. 
Again,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved  in  a  note  on  the  Rape  of 
Lucrece : 

"  Here  (he  exclaims  againft  repofe  and  reft  ; 

*<  And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  ftill  be  blinds  Malone. 

For 
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For  my  being  abfent ;  whereunto  I  never 
Purpofe  return  ?  Why  haft  thou  gone  fo  far, 
To  be  unbent  7,  when  thou  haft  ta'en  thy  ftand, 
The  elected  deer  before  thee  8  ? 

Pif.  But  to  win  time 
To  lofe  fo  bad  employment :  in  the  which 
I  have  confider'd  of  a  courfe  ;  Good  lady, 
Hear  me  with  patience. 

Imo.  Talk  thy  tongue  weary  ;  fpeak  : 
I  have  heard,  I  am  a  ftrumpet ;  and  mine  ear, 
Therein  falfe  ftruck,  can  take  no  greater  wound, 
Nor  tent  to  bottom  that.    But  fpeak. 

Pif  Then,  madam, 
I  thought  you  would  not  back  again. 

Imo.  Moft  like ; 
Bringing  me  here  to  kill  me. 

Pif.  Not  fo,  neither  : 
But  if  I  were  as  wile  as  honeft,  then 
My  purpofe  would  prove  well.    It  cannot  be. 
But  that  my  mafter  is  abus'd: 
Some  villain,  ay,  and  fingular  in  his  art, 
Hath  done  you  both  this  curfed  injury. 

Imo.  Some  Roman  courtezan. 

Pif.  No,  on  my  life. 
I'll  give  but  notice  you  are  dead,  and  fend  him 
Some  bloody  fign  of  it ;  for  'tis  commanded 
I  mould  do  fo  :  You  fhall  be  mifs'd  at  court, 
And  that  will  well  confirm  it. 

Imo.  Why,  good  fellow, 
What  (hall  I  do  the  while  ?  Where  bide  ?  How  live? 
Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 
Dead  to  my  hufband  ? 

Pif.  Jf  you'll  back  to  the  court, — 

Imo.  No  court,  no  father ;  nor  no  more  ado 

7  To  be  unbent, — ]  To  have  thy  bow  unbent,  alluding  to  a  hunter. 

John  son . 

S      ioben  thou  haft  ta'en  thy  ftand, 

The  ele&ed  deer  before  tbee  ?]  So,  in  one  of  our  authour's  poems, 
PaJJionate  FUgrim,  1599: 

(t  Whenas  thine  eye  hath  chofe  the  dame, 

«  And JiaWd  the  deer  that  tbou  JhouWJifrike."  Maloni. 

With 
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With  that  harm,  noble,  fimple,  nothing9; 
That  Cloten,  whofe  love-fuit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  fiege. 

Pif.  If  not  at  court, 
Then  not  in  Britain  mult  you  bide. 

Imo.  Where  then  1  ? 
Hath  Britain  all  the  fun  that  mines?  Day,  night, 
Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  ?  I'  the  world's  volume 
Our  Britain  feems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it ; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  fvvan's  neft:  Pr'ythee,  think 
There's  livers  out  of  Britain. 

Pif.  I  am  moll  glad 
You  think  of  other  place.    The  embaffador, 
Lucius  the  Roman,  comes  to  Milford-Haven 
To-morrow  :  Now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is2, ;  and  but  difguife 
That,  which,  to  appear  itfelf,  mull:  not  yet  be,  • 
But  by  felf-danger ;  you  mould  tread  a  courfe 
Pretty,  and  full  of  view 3 :  yea,  haply,  near 
The  refidence  of  Pofthumus ;  fo  nigh,  at  leaft, 
That  though  his  actions  were  not  vifible,  yet 
Report  mould  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear, 
As  truly  as  he  moves. 

Imo.  O,  for  fuch  means  ! 
Though  peril  to  my  modefty4,  not  death  on't, 

9  With  that  harjh,  noble,  &c]  Some  epithet  of  two  fyllables  has 
here  been  omitted  by  the  compohtor  j  for  which,  having  but  one  copy, 
it  is  now  vain  to  leek.  Malone. 

1  Where  then  ?~\  Hanmer  has  added  thefe  two  words  to  Pifanio's 
fpeech.  Mr.  Mafon  would  read — What  then  ? — Perhaps  Imogen  filently 
anfwers  her  own  queftion  :  "  any  ivhere.  Hath  Britain,"  &c.  Malone. 

a  —  Now,  if  you  cculd  wear  a  mind 

Dark  as  your  fortune  is }  &c.J  To  wear  a  dark  mind,  is  to  carry  a 
mind  impenetrable  to  the  fearch  of  others.  Darknefs,  applied  to  the 
wind,  is  fecrecy  ]  applied  to  the  fortune,  is  objeurity.  The  next  lines 
are  obfeure.  Tou  muft,  fays  Pifanio,  dijguije  that  greatnefs,  which, 
to  appear  hereafter  in  its  proper  form,  cannot  yet  appear  without  great 
danger  to  itfelf.  Johnson. 

?  —  full  of  view  : — ]  With  opportunities  of  examining  your  affairs 
with  your  own  eyes.  Johnson. 

4-  Though  peril  to  my  modefty,-—]  I  read  : — Through  peril—-. 
I  would  for  fuch  means  adventure  through  peril  of  modefty  j    I  would 
xif^ue  every  thing  but  real  diibonour.  Johnson. 

I  would 
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I  would  adventure. 

Pif.  Well,  then  here's  the  point: 
You  muft  forget  to  be  a  woman ;  change 
Command  into  obedience ;  fear,  and  nicenefs, 
(The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  truly, 
Woman  its  pretty  felf,)  into  a  waggifh  courage; 
Ready  in  gybes,  quick-anfwer'd,  faucy,  and 
As  quarrellous  as  the  weazel :  nay,  you  muft 
Forget  that  rareft  treafure  of  your  cheek, 
Expofing  it  (but,  O,  the  harder  heart  ! 
Alack,  no  remedy3  !)  to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common-kifling  Titan  ;  and  forget 
Your  labourfome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Imo.  Nay,  be  brief: 
I  fee  into  thy  end,  and  am  almoft 
A  man  already. 

Pif.  Firft,  make  yourfelf  but  like  one. 
Fore-thinking  this,  I  have  already  fit, 
('Tis  in  my  cloak-bag,)  doublet,  hat,  hofe,  all 
That  anfwer  to  them  :  Would  you,  in  their  ferving, 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  iuch  a  feafon,  'fore  noble  Lucius 
Prefent  yourfelf,  defire  his  fervice,  tell  him 
Wherein  you  are  happy,  (which  you'll  make  him  know4, 
If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  mulick,)  doubtlefs, 
With  joy  he  will  embrace  you  ;  for  he's  honourable, 
And,  doubling  that,  moft  holy.    Your  means  abroad  * 

3  Expcfing  it  {hut,  0,  the  harder  heart  ! 

Alack,  no  remedy!)]  I  think  it  very  natural  to  reflect  in  this  diftrefs 
•n  the  cruelty  of'Pofthumus.  Dr.  Warburton  propofes  to  read— the 
harder  bap  !    John  sop. 

4  —  lob'icb  you'll  make  him  kroio,]  This  is  Hanmer's  reading.  The 
common  books  have  it :—  which  ivill make  him  know.  Mr.  Theobald, 
in  one  of"  his  long  notes,  endeavouis  to  prove,  that  it  fhouldbe  : — which 
will  make  him  fo.    He  is  followed  by  Dr.  Warburton.  Johnson. 

The  vvords  were  probably  written  at  length  in  the  manufcript,  you 
wiii,  and  you  omitted  at  the  prefs  :  or  will  was  printed  for  well. 

Ma  LONE. 

*  —  your  means  abroad^  &c]  As  for  your  fubfutence  abroad,  you 
may  rely  on  me.  So,  in  Sc.  v.  "  — thou  ihould'ft  neither  want  my 
means  for  thy  relief,  nor  my  voice  for  thy  preferment."  Maloke. 
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You  have  me,  rich  ;  and  I  will  never  fail 
Beginning,  nor  fupplyment. 

Imo.  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 
The  gods  will  diet  me  with.    Pr'ythee,  away : 
There's  more  to  be  confider'd  ;  but  we'll  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us 5 :  This  attempt 
I  am  foldier  to  6,  and  will  abide  it  with 
A  prince's  courage.    Away,  I  pr'ythee. 

Pif.  Well,  madam,  we  mull  take  a  fhort  farewel ; 
Left,  being  mifs'd,  I  be  fufpe&ed  of 
Your  carriage  from  the  court.    My  noble  miftrefs, 
Here  is  a  box ;  I  had  it  from  the  queen  ; 
What's  in't  is  precious :  if  you  are  fick  at  fea, 
Or  ftomach-qualm'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  diftemper. — To  fome  made, 
And  fit  you  to  your  manhood  :  — May  the  gods 
Direft  y  ou  to  the  be  ft  ! 

Imo.  Amen  :  1  thank  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 
A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace, 
Enter  Qy  mbeli  n  e, Queen, C  l  oten,Luci  us,#&yLords. 

Cym.  Thus  far ;  and  fo  farewel. 

Luc.  Thanks,  royal  fir. 
My  emperor  hath  wrote  ;  I  muft  from  hence ; 
And  am  right  forry,  that  1  muft  report  ye 
My  mafter's  enemy. 

Cym.  Our  fubjetts,  fir, 
Will  not  endure  his  yoke  ;  and  for  ourfelf 
To  (hew  lefs  fovcreignty  than  they,  muft  need* 
Appear  unkinglike. 

Luc.  So,  fir,  I  defire  of  you 
A  conducl  over  land,  to  Milford-Haven.— 

5  ive'II  even 

All  that  good  time  ivill give  us : — ]  We'll  make  our  work  tvert 
with  out  time  j  we'll  do  what  time  will  allow.  Johnson. 

6  —  Tbis  attempt 

1  am  foldier  to,]  i.  e.  I  have  inlifted  and  bound  myfelf  to  It. 

War  burton. 

Rather,  I  think,  I  am  equal  to  this  attempt;  I  have  enough  of 
trdcur  to  undertake  it,  Maiom. 

Madam, 
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Madam,  all  joy  befall  your  grace,  and  you  *  ! 

Cym.  My  lords,  you  are  appointed  for  that  office  ; 
The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit : — 
So,  farevvel,  noble  Lucius. 

Luc.  Your  hand,  my  lord. 

Clo.  Receive  it  friendly :  but  from  this  time  forth 
I  wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Luc.  Sir,  the  event 
Is  yet  to  name  the  winner  :  Fare  you  well. 

Cym.  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,  good  my  lords, 
Till  he  have  croft  the  Severn. — Happinefs  I 

[Exeunt  Lucius,  and  Lords, 

Queen.  He  goes  hence  frowning :  but  it  honours  us, 
That  we  have  given  him  caufe. 

Clo.  'Tis  all  the  better; 
Your  valiant  Britons  have  their  wimes  in  it. 

Cym.  Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  emperor 
How  it  goes  here.    It  fits  us  therefore,  ripely, 
Our  chariots  and  our  horfemen  be  in  readinefs : 
The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Gallia 
Will  foon  be  drawn  to  head,  from  whence  he  moves 
His  war  for  Britain. 

Queen.  'Tis  not  fleepy  bufinefs  ; 
But  muft  be  look'd  to  fpeedily,  and  ftrongly. 

Cym.  Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  thus, 
Haih  made  us  forward.    But,  my  gentle  queen, 
Where  is  our  daughter  ?  She  hath  not  appear'd 
Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tender'd 
The  duty  of  the  day:  She  looks  us  like 
A  thing  more  nVade  of  malice  than  of  duty  ; 
We  have  noted  it. — Call  her  before  us ;  for 
We  have  been  too  flight  in  fufferance.[£.*77  an  Attendant. 

Queen.  Royal  fir, 
Since  the  exile  of  Pofthumus,  moft  retir'd 
Hath  her  life  been  ;  the  cure  whereof,  my  lord, 
'Tis  time  muft  do.    'Befeech  your  majefty, 
Forbear  lharp  fpeeches  to  her :  She's  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  words  are  ftrokes, 
And  ftrokes  death  to  her. 

*  —  all  joy  befall  your  grace  and  you /]  I  think  we  /hould  read— 
bis  grace  and  you.    Ma  lone. 

Re-enter 
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Re-enter  Attendant. 

Cym,  Where  is  me,  fir  ?  How- 
Can  her  contempt  be  anfwer'd? 

Att,  Pleafe  you,  fir, 
Her  chambers  are  all  lock'd ;  and  there's  no  anfwer 
That  will  be  given  to  the  loud'ft  of  noife  we  make. 

Queen.  My  lord,  when  laft  I  went  to  vifit  her, 
She  pray'd  me  to  excufe  her  keeping  clofe  j 
Whereto  conftrain'd  by  her  infirmity, 
She  mould  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you, 
Which  daily  (he  was  bound  to  proffer :  this 
She  wim'd  me  to  make  known  ;  but  our  great  court 
Made  me  to  blame  in  memory. 

Cym,  Her  doors  lock'd  ? 
Not  feen  of  late  ?  Grant,  heavens,  that,  which  I  fear, 
Prove  falfe  !  [Exit, 

Queen,  Son,  I  fay,  follow  the  king. 

Clo,  That  man  of  hers,  Pifanio  her  old  fervant, 
I  have  not  feen  thefe  two  days. 

Queen,  Go,  look  after. —  [Exit  Cloten. 

Pifanio,  thou  that  ftand'fl  fo  for  Pofthumus  ! — 
He  hath  a  drug  of  mine  :  I  pray,  his  abfence 
Proceed  by  fwallowing  that ;  for  he  believes 
It  is  a  thing  moll  precious.    But  for  her, 
Where  is  fhe  gone  ?  Haply,  defpair  hath  feiz'd  her  ; 
Or,  wing'd  with  fervour  of  her  love,  (he's  flown 
To  her  defir'd  Pofthumus :  Gone  fhe  is 
To  death,  or  to  difhonour  ;  and  my  end 
Can  make  good  ufe  of  either:  She  being  downv 
I  have  the  placing  of  the  Britifh  crown. 

Re-enter  Clot  en. 
How  now,  my  fon  ? 

Clo,  'Tis  certain,  fhe  is  fled : 
Go  in,  and  cheer  the  king  ;  he  rages ;  none 
Dare  come  about  him. 

Queen,  All  the  better  :  May 
This  night  fore-ftall  him  of  the  coming  day  * !  [£#/7Queen. 

Clo. 

*     ■  May 
This  night  fore-ftall  b'm  of  tbt  (oming  day !  J  l,  e.  may  his  grief 

this 
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Clc.  I  love,  and  hate  her  :  for  {he's  fair  and  royal ; 
And  that  Ihe  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquifite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman7;  from  every  one 
The  belt  ihe  hath8,  and  {he,  of  all  compounded, 
Outfells  them  all  :  I  love  her  therefore  ;  But, 
Difdaining  me,  and  throwing  favours  on 
The  low  Pofthumus,  flanders  fo  her  judgment, 
That  what's  elfe  rare,  is  chok'd ;  and,  in  that  point, 
1  will  conclude  to  hate  her,  nay,  indeed, 
To  be  reveng'd  upon  her.    For,  when  fools 

Enter  Pis  a  mo. 

Shall — Who  is  here  ?  What !  are  you  packing,  firrah; 
Come  hither:  Ah,  you  precious  pandar  !  Villain, 
Where  is  thy  lady  r*  In  a  word;  or  elfe 
Thou  art  ftraightway  with  the  fiends. 
0>  good  my  lord  ! 

Clo.  Where  is  thy  lady  ?  or,  by  Jupiter, 
I  will  not  afk  again.    Clofe  villain, 
I'll  have  this  fecret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it.    Is  (he  with  Pofthumus  ? 
Fromjvhofe  fo  many  weights  of  baienefs  cannot 
A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn. 

Pif.  Alas,  my  lord, 
How  can  Ihe  be  with  him  ?  When  was  Ihe  mifs'd? 
He  is  in  Rome. 

this  night  prevent  him  from  ever  feeing  another  day,  by  an  anticipated 

and  premature  deftruftion  !    So,  in  Milton's  Mafque  : 

"  Perhaps  fore  pairing  r.'igb:  prevented  them."  Malone. 
7  And  that  fhe  bath  all  courtly  ports  more  exquijite 

Than  lady,  ladicsy  woman}]  She  has  all  courtly  fa^ts,  fays  he, 
more  exquijitc  than  any  ladyt  than  all  ladies,  than  all  womankind, 

Johnson. 

There  is  a  fimilar  pafTage  in-wtfrV'j  well  that  ends  well,  Aft  II.  fc.iii. 
«'  To  any  count;  to  all  counts;  to  what  is  man."  Tollit. 
*  — from  every  one 

The  befi  fhe  batbt]  So,  in  Tbe  Tempejl  : 
~"  _  but  you,  O  you, 
"  So  perfect,  and  fo  peerlefs,  are  created 
*<  Of  every  creature's  belt."  Malom. 

cu. 
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Clo.  Where  is  fhe,  fir?  Come  nearer  ; 
No  further  halting:  fatisfy  me  home, 
What  is  become  of  her  ? 

Pif  O,  my  all-worthy  lord  ! 

Clo.  All-worthy  villain ! 
Difcover  where  thy  miftrefs  is,  at  once, 
At  the  next  word,— No  more  of  worthy  lord,— 
Speak,  or  thy  filence  on  the  inftant  is 
Thv  condemnation  and  thy  death. 

Pif.  Then,  fir, 
This  paper  is  the  hiftory  of  my  knowledge 
Touching  her  flight.  [prefenting  a  letter. 

Clo.  Let's  fee't : — I  will  purfue  her 
Even  to  Auguftus'  throne. 

Pif.  Or  this,  or  perifh  9.  •% 
She's  far  enough  ;  and  what  he  learns  by  this,  >  Afide. 
May  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger.  J 

9  Or  this,  or  perifh.~\  Thefe  words,  I  think,  belong  to  Cloten,  who, 
requiring  the  paper,  fays  : 

Let's  fee't :  J  will  purfue  her 
Even  to  Auguflus'  throne.    Or  this,  or  perifh. 
Then  Pifanio  giving  the  paper,  fays  to  himfelf  : 
She's  far  enough.  Sec.  Johnson. 
I  own  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.    Or  this,  or  peri/h,  properly  be- 
longs to  Pifanio,  who  fays  to  himfelf,  as  he  gives  the  paper  into  the 
hands  of  Cloten,  I  mufi  either  give  it  him  freely,  or  perifh  in  my  attempt 
to  keep  it :  or  elfe  the  words  may  be  confidered  as  a  reply  to  Cloten's 
boaft  of  following  her  to  the  throne  of  Auguftus,  and  are  added  flily  : 
You  'will  either  do  ivhat  you  fay,  or  peri fh ,  -which  is  the  more  probable 
of  tbe  two.  Steevens. 

Cloten  knew  not,  till  it  was  tendered,  that  Pifan'o  had  fuch  a  letter 
as  he  now  piefents  ;  there  could  therefore  be  no  queltion  concerning 
his  giving  it  freely  or  •with- holding  it. 

Thefe  words,  in  my  opinion,  relate  to  Pifanio's  prefent  conduct, 
and  they  mean,  I  think,  "I  muft  either  prance  th  s  deceit  upon  Cloten, 
or  perifii  by  his  fury."    In  the  fifth  a£l  (as  Mr.  Henley  has  obfeived) 
Pifanio  gives  the  following  account  of  the  tranfaclion  now  before  us ; 
ti    .  Lord  Cloten, 

"  Upon  my  lady's  miffing,  came  to  me 
"  With  his  fword  drawn}  foam'd  at  the  mouth,  and fwore, 
M  If  I  difcover  d  not  which  way  fhc  was  gone, 
.       "  It  was  my  inftant  death  :  By  accident, 
\      "  I  had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  matter's 

t(  Then  in  my  pocket,  which  directed  him 
"  To  feek  heron  the  mountains  neat  to  Milford."  Ma  lone. 
Vol.  VIII.  D  d  Clo. 
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Clo.  Humh ! 

Pif  I'll  write  to  my  lord,  fhe's  dead.    O  Imogen, 
Safe  may'ft  thou  wander,  fafe  return  again  !  \_AJide+ 
Clo.  Sirrah,  is  this  letter  true  ? 
Pif.  Sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  It  is  Pofthumus'  hand  ;  1  know't.—  Sirrah,  if  thou 
would'ft  not  be  a  villain,  but  do  me  true  fervice ;  under- 
go thofe  employments,  wherein  I  mould  have  caufe  to 
ufe  thee,  with  a  ferious  induftry, — that  is,  what  villainy 
foe'er  I  bid  thee  do,  to  perform  it,  directly  and  truly, — 
I  would  think  thee  an  honeft  man :  thou  Ihould'ft  neither 
want  my  means  for  thy  relief,  nor  my  voice  for  thy  pre- 
ferment. 

Pif.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Clo.  Wilt  thou  ferve  me  ?  For  fince  patiently  and  con- 
ftantly  thou  haft  ftuck  to  the  bare  fortune  of  that  beggar 
Pofthumus,  thou  canlt  not  in  the  courfe  of  gratitude  but 
be  a  diligent  follower  of  mine.    Wilt  thou  ferve  me  ? 

Pif.  Sir,  I  will. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand,  here's  my  purfe.  Haft  any  of 
thy  late  matter's  garments  in  thy  pofleflion  ? 

Pif.  I  have,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the  fame  fuit  he 
wore  when  he  took  leave  of  my  lady  and  miftrefs. 

Clo.  The  firft  fervice  thou  doft  me,  fetch  that  fuit  hi- 
ther :  let  it  be  thy  firft  fervice  ;  go. 

Pif.  I  mall,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Meet  thee  at  Milford-Haven : — I  forgot  to  afk 
him  one  thing;  I'll  remember't  anon: — Even  there, 
thou  villain  Pofthumus,  will  I  kill  thee. — I  would,  thefe 
garments  were  come.  She  faid  upon  a  time,  (the  bit- 
ternefs  of  it  I  now  belch  from  my  heart,)  that  (he  held  the 
very  garment  of  Pofthumus  in  more  refpedt  than  my  no- 
ble and  natural  perfon,  together  with  the  adornment  of 
my  qualities.  With  that  fuit  upon  my  back,  will  I  ravifti 
her  :  Firft  kill  him,  and  in  her  eyes  ;  there  fhall  ftie  fee 
my  valour,  which  will  then  be  a  torment  to  her  contempt. 
He  on  the  ground,  my  fpeech  of  infultment  ended  on  his 
dead  body, — and  when  my  lull:  hath  dined,  (which,  as  I 
fay,  to  vex  her,  I  will  execute  in  the  c.othes  that  fhe  fo 
prais'd,)  to  the  court  I'll  knock  her  back,  foot  her  home 

again. 
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again*  She  hath  defpifed  me  rejoicingly,  and  I'll  be 
merry  in  my  revenge. 

Re-enter  Pis  an  10,  with  the  clothes. 
Be  thofe  the  garments  ? 
Pif.  Ay,  my  noble  lord. 

Clo.  How  long  is't  fince  me  went  to  Milford-Haven  ? 
Pif.  She  can  fcarce  be  there  yet. 

Clo.  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber ;  that  is  the 
fecond  thing  that  I  have  commanded  thee  :  the  third  is, 
that  thou  wilt  be  a  voluntary  mute  to  my  defign.  Be  but 
duteous,  and  true  preferment  mail  tender  itfelf  to  thee. — 
My  revenge  is  now  at  Milford  ;  'Would  I  had  wings  to 
follow  it ! — Come,  and  be  true.  [Exit, 

Pif.  Thou  bidd'ft  me  to  my  lofs  :  for,  true  to  thee, 
Were  to  prove  falfe,  which  1  will  never  be, 
To  him  that  is  moll  true  -  .—To  Milford  go, 
And  find  not  her  whom  thou  purfu'ft.    Flow,  flow, 
You  heavenly  bleffings>  on  her  !  This  fool's  fpeed 
Be  croft  with  llownefs  ;  labour  be  his  meed  !  [Exit* 

SCENE  VI. 

Be/ore  the  Cave  of  Belarius. 
Enter  Imogen,  in  Boy'' 5  Clothes, 
Jmo.  I  fee,  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one : 
I  have  tir'd  myfelf ;  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.    I  fhould  be  fick, 
But  that  my  refolution  helps  me.— Milford, 
When  from  the  mountain  top  Pifanio  fhew'd  thee, 
Thou  waft  within  a  ken  :  O  Jove  !  I  think, 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched:  fuch,  I  mean, 
Where  they  mould  be  reliev'd.    Two  beggars  told  me, 
I  could  not  mifs  my  way  :  Will  poor  folks  lie, 
That  have  afflictions  on  them  ;  knowing  'tis 
A  punifhment,  or  trial  ?  Yes  :  no  wonder, 
When  rich  ones  fcarce  tell  true  :  To  lapfe  in  fullnefs 

*  To  him  that  is  moft  true. — ]  Pifanio,  notwithftanding  his  maf- 
ter's  letter,  commanding  the  murder  of  Imogen,  confiders  him  as  true, 
fuppofing,  as  he  has  already  faid  to  her,  that  Pofthumus  was  abufed  by 
fome  villain,  equally  an  enemy  to  them  both.  Mai.on£. 

D  d  2  Is 
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Is  forer  *,  than  to  lie  for  need  ;  and  falftiood 

Is  worfe  in  kings,  than  beggars. — My  dear  lord  ! 

Thou  art  one  o'  the  falfe  ones :  Now  I  think  on  thee, 

My  hunger's  gone  ;  but  even  before,  I  was 

At  point  to  link  for  food. — But  what  is  this  ? 

Here  is  a  path  to  it :  'Tis  fome  favage  hold  : 

I  were  beil  not  call1  ;  I  dare  not  call:  yet  famine, 

Ere  clean  it  o'erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 

Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards ;  hardnefs  ever 

Of  hardinefs  is  mother. — Ho !  who's  here  ? 

If  any  thing  that's  civil,  fpeak  ;  if  favage, 

Take,  or  lend3.  — Ho! — No  anfwer?  then  I'll  enter. 

Beft  draw  my  fword  ;  and  if  mine  enemy 

But  fear  the  fword  like  me,  he'll  fcarcely  look  on't. 

Such  a  foe,  good  heavens  I  [She  goes  into  the  cave. 

Enter 

1  Is  forer, — ]  Is  a  greater,  or  heavier  crime.  Johnson. 
1  I  were  beft  not  call ; — ]  Mr.  Pope  was  fo  little  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  Shakfpeare's  age,  that  inftead  of  this  the  original  reading, 
he  fubfticuted — "Tivere  beft  not  call.  Maloni, 
3  If  any  thing  tbat"s  civil,  fpeak  ;  if  favage, 

*Take,  or  lend. — J  I  queftion  whether,  after  the  words,  if  favage9 
a  line  be  not  loft.    I  can  offer  nothing  better  than  to  read  : 
i  Ho  !  who's  here? 

If  any  thing  that's  civil,  take  or  lend, 
If  favage,  fpeak. 

If  you  are  civilifed  and  peaceable,  take  a  price  for  what  I  want,  or  lend 
it  fcr  a  future  recompence  J  if  you  are  rough  inhofpitable  inhabitants 
of  the  mountain,  fpeak,  that  I  may  know  my  ftate.    John  son. 

it  is  by  no  means  neceilary  to  fuppole  that  favage  bold  dignifies  the 
habication  of  a  beaft.  It  may  as  well  be  ufed  for  the  cave  of  a  favage, 
or  iviid  man,  who,  in  the  romances  of  the  time,  were  reprefented  as 
refiding  in  the  woods,  like  the  famous  Orfon,  Bremo  in  the  play  of 
Mwedorus,  or  the  favage  in  the  feventh  canto  of  the  fourth  book  of 
Spenfer's  Faery  <%ueen,  and  the  6th  B.  C.  4.  Steevens. 

The  meaning,  I  think  is,  If  any  one  refides  here  that  is  accuftomed 
to  the  modes  of  civil  life,  anfwer  me  j  but  if  this  be  the  habitation  of 
a  wild  and  uncultivated  man,  or  of  one  banifhed  from  fociety,  that 
will  enter  into  no  converfe,  let  h'm  at  leaft  filently  furnifti  we  with 
enough  to  lupport  me,  accepting  a  price  for  it,  or  giving  it  to  me  with- 
out a  price,  in  confideration  of  future  recompence.  Dr.  Johnfon's  in- 
terpretation of  the  words  lake,  or  lend,  is  fupported  by  what  Imogen 
fays  afterwards — 

"  Before  I  enter'd  here,  Icall'd;  and  thought 
"  To  have  beggd,  or  bought,  what  I  have  took,'* 

but 
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Enter  Belarius,  Guiberius,  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  You,  Polydore,  have  prov'd  belt  woodman4,  and 
Are  mafterof  the  feaft:  Cadwal,  and  I, 
Will  play  the  cook,  and  fervant ;  'tis  our  match : 
The  fweat  of  induftry  would  dry,  and  die, 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.    Come  ;  our  Itomachs 
Will  make  what's  homely,  favoury  :  Wearinefs 
Can  fnore  upon  the  flint,  when  refty  floth* 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. — Now,  peace  be  here, 
Poor  houfe,  that  keep'ft  thyfelf ! 

Gui.  I  am  throughly  weary. 

Ar<v.  I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  ftrong  in  appetite. 
Gui.  There  is  cold  meat  i'  the  cave  ;  we'll  brouze  on 
that, 

Whilft  what  we  have  kill'd  be  cook'd. 

Bel.  Stay ;  come  not  in  :  [looking  in. 

But  that  it  eats-  our  victuals,  I  mould  think 
Here  were  a  fairy. 

Gui.  What's  the  matter,  fir  ? 

Bel.  By  Jupiter,  an  angel  1  or,  if  not, 
An  earthly  paragon  ! — Behold  divinenefs 
No  elder  than  a  boy  ! 

Enter  Imogen. 
Imo.  Good  matters,  harm  me  not : 
Before  I  enter'd  here,  I  call'd ;  and  thought 
To  have  begg'd,  or  bought,  what  I  have  took  :  Good  troth, 
I  have  ftolen  nought ;  nor  would  not,  though  I  had  found 

but  fuch  licentious  alterations  as  transferring  words  from  one  line  to 
another,  and  tranfpofing  the  words  thus  transferred,  ought,  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  never  to  be  admitted.  Malone. 
In  the  next  aft  Imogen  fays, 

"  Our  courtiers  fay,  all's  favage  but  at  court." 
and  in  As  you  like  it,  Orlando  fays, 

"  I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  favage  here."  Mason. 
4  —  beft  woodman,]  i.  e.  the  bell  archer.    So,  in  the  Rape  of 
Lucrece : 

'«  He  is  no  woodman  that  doth  bend  his  bow 
"  Againft  a  poor  unfeafonable  doe."  Malone. 
#  —  labile  refty  Jlotb — ]  Refty  fignified,  mouldy,  rank.    See  Min» 
fhcu,  in  v.  The  word  is  yet  ufed  in  the  north.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is 
here  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  it  is  applied  to  ahorfe.  Malone. 

D  d  3  Gold 
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Gold  flrew'd  o'  the  floor s.    Here's  money  for  my  meat: 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  fo  foon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal ;  and  parted 
With  prayers  for  the  provider. 
Gut.  Money,  youth? 

drv.  All  gold  and  filver  rather  turn  to  dirt ! 
As  'tis  no  better  reckon'd,  but  of  thofe 
Who  worfhip  dirty  gods. 

Imo -  I  fee,  you  are  angry : 
Know,  if  you  kill  me  for  my  fault,  I  Ihould 
Have  dy'd,  had  I  not  made  it. 

Bel.  Whither  bound  ? 

Imo.  To  Milford-Haven. 

Bel.  What's  your  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidel e,  fir :  I  have  a  kinfman,  who 
Is  bound  for  Italy  ;  he  embark'd  at  Milford  ; 
To  whom  being  going,  almoft  fpent  with  hunger, 
I  am  fallen  in  this  offence. 

Bel.  Pr'ythee,  fair  youth, 
Think  us  no  churls  ;  nor  meafure  our  good  minds 
By  this  rude  place  we  live  in.    Well  encounter'd  ! 
'Tis  almoft  night :  you  mall  have  better  cheer 
Ere  you  depart;  and  thanks,  to  ftay  and  eat  it. — 
Boys,  bid  him  welcome. 

Gut.  Were  you  a  woman,  youth, 
I  Ihould  woo  hard,  but  be  your  groom.— In  honefly 
I  bid  for  you,  as  I'd  buy  6. 

5  —  o'  the  floor.]  Old  Copy — f  the  floor.    Corre&ed  by  Hanmer. 

Malone. 

6  IJhouldiooo  bard,  but  be  your  groom. — In  bonefiy 
Ibidforyou,  as  I'd  buy."]  The  old  copy  reads—as  I  do  buy.  The 

correction  was  made  by  SirT.  Hanmer.  He  reads  unneceflarily,  Vd  bid 
for  you,  &c.    Jn  the  folio  the  line  is  thus  pointed  : 

I  fhould  woo  hard,  but  be  your  groom  in  honefty  i 

I  bid  for  you,  &c.  Malone. 
I  think  this  pallage  might  be  better  read  thus  ; 

/  Jbouldivoo  bard,  but  be  yur  groom.— In  bonefiy 

I  bid  fir  you,  at  Vd  buy. 
That  is,  I  mould  woo  hard,  but  J would  be  your  bride-groom.  [And 
when  I  fay  that  1  would  ivoo  bard,  be  afiured  that]  in  honelty  I  bid 
for  you,  only  a:  iterate  at%ubicb  I  would  purchafe  you.  Tybwhitt. 

4  dr<v* 
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Jrv.  I'll  make't  my  comfort, 
He  is  a  man  ;  I'll  love  him  as  my  brother  :— 
And  fuch  a  welcome  as  Fd  give  to  him, 
After  long  abfence,  fuch  is  yours : — Moft  welcome  I 
Be  fprightly,  for  you  fall  'mongft  friends. 

Imo.  'Mongft  friends ! 
If  brothers  ? — 'Would  it  had  been  fo,  that  they 
Had  been  my  father's  fons !  then  had  my  prize 
Been  lefs  ;  and  fo  more  equal  ballafting7 
To  thee,  Pofthumus. 

Bel.  He  wrings  at  fome  diftrefs. 

Gut.  'Would,  I  could  free't ! 

Ar<v.  Or  I ;  whate'er  it  be, 
What  pain  it  coft,  what  danger !  Gods  ! 

Bel.  Hark,  boys.  \jwhifpering, 

Imo.  Great  men, 
That  had  a  court  no  bigger  than  this  cave, 
That  did  attend  themfelves,  and  had  the  virtue 
Which  their  own  confcience  feal'd  them,  (laying  by 
That  nothing  gift  of  differing  multitudes8,) 

Could 

7  —  then  had  my  prize 

Been  lefs  j  and  fo  more  equal  ballafting— •]  Hanmer  reads  plaufibly, 
but  without  neceflity,  price  for  prize,  and  balancing  for  ballafting.  He 
is  followed  by  Dr.  Warburton.  The  meaning  is,— Had  I  been  lefs  a 
prize,  I  mould  not  have  been  too  heavy  for  Pofthumus.  Johnson. 

Between  prize  and  price  the  diftinclion  was  not  always  obferved  In 
our  authour's  time,  nor  is  it  at  this  day  ;  for  who  has  not  heard  perfons 
above  the  vulgar  confound  them,  and  talk  of  h\gh-prizyd  and  low- 
friz'd  goods  ?  Malone. 

The  fenfe  is,  then  had  the  prize  thou  haft  mattered  in  me  been  lefs, 
and  not  have  funk  thee,  as  I  have  done,  by  over-lading  thee.  Heath, 

8  That  nothing  gift  of  differing  multitudes,)]  The  poet  muft  mean, 
that  court,  that  obfequious  adoration,  which  the  Ihifting  vulgar  pay 
to  the  great,  is  a  tribute  of  no  price  or  value.  I  am  perfuaded  there- 
fore our  poet  coined  this  participle  from  the  French  verb,  and  wrote: 

That  nothing  gift  of  defering  multitudes  : 
i.  e.  obfequious,  paying  deference.— Deferer,  Ceder  par  refpeEl  a  quel- 
cun,  obeir,  condefcendre,  &c. — Deferent,  civil,  refpeSIueux,  &c.  Ri- 
chelet.  Theobald. 

He  is  followed  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer  and  Dr.  Warburton  j  but  I  do  not 
fee  why  differing  may  not  be  a  general  epithet,  and  the  expreflion 
equivalent  to  the  many-beaded  rabble.  Johnson. 

D  d  4  It 
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Could  not  out-peer  thefe  twain.    Pardon  me,  gods ! 

I'd  change  my  fex  to  be  companion  with  them. 

Since  Leonatus  falfe  9. 

Bel.  It  mall  be  fo  : 
Boys,  we'll  go  drefs  our  hunt. — Fair  youth,  come  in: 
Difcourfe  is  heavy,  failing  ;  when  we  have  fupp'd, 
We'll  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  ftory, 
So  far  as  thou  wilt  fpeak  it. 

Gui.  Pray,  draw  near. 

Arv.  The  night  to  the  owl,  and  morn  to  the  lark,  lefs 

welcome. 
Jmo.  Thanks,  fir. 

Ar<v.  I  pray,  draw  near.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VII. 
Rome. 

Enter  tnjoo  Senators,  and  Tribunes, 
i.  Sen.  This  is  the  tenor  of  the  emperor's  writ ; 
That  fince  the  common  men  are  now  in  action 
'Gainit  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  ; 
And  that 1  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 

It  certainly  may ;  but  then  nothing  is  predicated  of  the  many-headed 
multitude,  unlefs  we  fupply  words  that  the  text  does  not  exhibit, 
"  That  worthlefs  boon  of  the  differing  or  many-headed  multitude, 
[attending  upon  them^  and  faying  their  court  to  tbem  or  fuppofe  the 
whole  line  to  be  a  periphrafis  for  adulation  or  obeijance. 

There  was  no  fuch  word  as  defering  or  deferring  in  Shakfpeare's 
time.  "  Deftrer  a  une  compaigne,"  Cotgrave  in  his  Dictionary,  1611, 
explains  thus :  "  To  yeeld,  referre,  or  attribute  much,  unto  a  com- 
panie."    Ma  lone. 

That  nothing  gift  which  the  multitude  are  fuppofed  to  beftow,  it 
glory,  reputation,  which  is  a  prefent  of  little  value  from  their  hands  j 
as  they  are  neither  unanimous  in  giving  it,  nor  conftant  in  continu- 
ing it.  Heath. 

9  Since  Leonatus  falf.'.']  As  Shakfpeare  has  uftd  "  thy  mifrefs1 
ear,"  and  "  Menelaui  tent,'"  for  thy  miftrejfes  ear  and  Menelaufes  tent, 
fo,  with  ftill  greater  licence,  he  ufes — Since  Leonatus  falje,  for — Since 
Leonatus  is  falfc. — It  has  been  propofed  to  read — Since  Ltonate  is  falfe. 

if  ALONE. 

1  'That  jlnce  the  common  men  are  noiv  in  aclion 

''Gainjl  the  Par.r.or.ians  a-  d  Dalmatians, 

And  that,  &c]  Thefe  facts  are  hifloiical.  Steevens. 
See  p.  3S7,  n.  5.  Malone. 

Full 
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Full  weak  to  undertake  our  wars  againft 
The  fallen-off  Britons ;  that  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  bufinefs :  He  creates 
Lucius  pro-conful :  and  to  you  the  tribunes, 
For  this  immediate  levy,  he  commands 
His  abfolute  commiflion*.    Long  live  Czefar! 

T ri.  Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces  ? 

2.  Sen.  Ay. 

Tri.  Remaining  now  in  Gallia  ?  4 

1 .  Sen.  With  thofe  legions 
Which  I  have  fpoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Mull  be  fupplyant :  The  words  of  your  commiffion 
Will  tie  you  to  the  numbers,  and  the  time 
Of  their  difpatch. 

T ri.  We  will  difcharge  our  duty.  [Exeunt, 


ACT    IV.    SCENE  I. 

The  forefiy  near  the  cave. 
Enter  Cloten. 

Clo.  I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  lhould  meet,  if 
Pifanio  have  mapp'd  it  truly.  How  fit  his  garments 
ferve  me  1  Why  mould  his  miftrefs,  who  was  made 
by  him  that  made  the  tailor,  not  be  fit  too  ?  the  rather 
(laving  reverence  of  the  word)  for,  'tis  faid,  a  woman's 
fitnefs  comes  by  fits.  Therein  I  muft  play  the  workman. 
I  dare  fpeak  it  to  myfelf,  (for  it  is  not  vain-glory,  for  a 
man  and  his  glafs  to  confer ;  in  his  own  chamber,  I 
mean,)  the  lines  of  my  body  are  as  well  drawn  as  his ;  no 
lefs  young,  more  ftrong,  not  beneath  him  in  fortunes, 
beyond  him  in  the  advantage  of  the  time,  above  him  in 
birth,  alike  converfant  in  general  fervices,  and  more  re- 

2  —  to  you  ~— he  commands 

His  abfolute  commiffion.—]  He  commands  the  commifllon  to  be 
jlven  to  you.    So  we  fay,  I  ordered  the  materials  to  the  workmen. 

Johnson. 

markable 
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markable  in  fingle  oppofitions 3 :  yet  this  imperfeverant  * 
thing  loves  him  in  my  defpight.  What  mortality  is ! 
Pofthumus,  thy  head,  which  now  is  growing  upon  thy 
moulders,  mall  within  this  hour  be  off ;  thy  miftrefs 
enforced ;  thy  garments  cut  to  pieces  before  thy  face  5 : 
and  all  this  done,  fpurn  her  home  to  her  father;  who 
may,  haply,  be  a  little  angry  for  my  fo  rough  ufage: 
but  my  mother,  having  power  of  his  teftinefs,  mall  turn 
all  into  my  commendations.  My  horfe  is  tied  up  fafe  : 
Out,  fword,  and  to  a  fore  purpofe  !  Fortune,  put  them 
into  my  hand  !  This  is  the  very  defcription  of  their  meet- 
ing-place ;  and  the  fellow  dares  not  deceive  me.  [Exit, 

SCENE  II. 

Before  the  Cave. 

Enter,  from  the  cave,  Belarius,  Guiderius,  Ar- 
vi  rag  us,  and  Imogen. 

Bel.  You  are  not  well :  [to  Imo.]  remain  here  in  the 

cave  ; 

We'll  come  to  you  after  hunting. 

3  _  in  Jingh  oppofitions :]  Tn  fingle  combat.  So,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.I. 
M  In  Jingle  opp^fit ion,  hand  to  hand, 

He  did  confound  the  beft  part  of  an  hour, 
«  In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower.'* 

An  cppofite  was  in  Shakfpeare  the  common  phrafe  for  an  adverfary, 
or  antagonift.    See  Vol.  VI.  p.  615,  n.  5.  Malone. 

4—  imperfeverant — ]  Thus  the  former  editions.  Hanmer  reads— 
\)\-p  erf  ever  ant.  Johnson. 

Imperfevtram  may  mean  no  more  than  ferfeverant,  like  im-bofom'd, 
mpaffion'd,  immafk'd.    Ste evens. 

5  — before  thy  face  :]  Pofthumus  was  to  have  his  head  ftruck  off, 
and  then  his  garments  cut  to  pieces  before  his  face  !  We  mould  read,— 
ber  face,  i.e.  Imogen's :  done  to  defpite  her,  who  had  faid,  me  efteem- 
cd  Pofthumus's  garment  above  the  perfon  of  Cloten.  Warburton. 

Shakfpeare,  who  in  the  Winter  s  Tale,  makes  a  clown  fay,  u  If 
thou'lt  fee  a  thing  to  talk  on  after  thou  art  dead,"  would  not  fcruple 
to  give  the  expreffion  in  the  text  to  fo  fantaftick  a  character  as  Cloten. 
The  garments  of  Pofthumus  might  indeed  be  cut  to  pieces  before  bis 
face,  though  his  head  were  offj  no  one,  however,  but  Cloten  would 
confider  this  circumftajice  as  any  aggravation  of  the  infilt,  Malone. 

drv. 
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Aw.  Brother,  flay  here  :  [to  Imogen. 

Are  we  not  brothers  ? 

Imo.  So  man  and  man  fhould  be  ; 
But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity, 
Whofe  dull  is  both  alike.    I  am  very  fick. 

Gui.  Go  you  to  hunting,  I'll  abide  with  him. 

Imo.  So  lick  I  am  not ; — yet  I  am  not  well : 
But  not  fo  citizen  a  wanton,  as 
To  feem  to  die,  ere  fick:  So  pleafe  you,  leave  me; 
Stick  to  your  journal  courfe  :  the  breach  of  cuftom 
Is  breach  of  all  6.    I  am  ill ;  but  your  being  by  me 
Cannot  amend  me  :  Society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  fociable  :  I  am  not  very  fick, 
Since  I  can  reafon  of  it.    Pray  you,  trulr.  me  here : 
I'll  rob  none  but  myfelf ;  and  let  me  die, 
Stealing  fo  poorly. 

Gui.  I  love  thee  ;  I  have  fpoke  it : 
How  much  the  quantity  7,  the  weight  as  much, 
As  I  do  love  my  father. 

Bel.  What  ?  how  ?  how  ? 

Ar<v.  If  it  be  fin  to  fay  fo,  fir,  I  yoke  me 
In  my  good  brother's  fault :  I  know  not  why, 
I  love  this  youth ;  and  I  have  heard  you  fay, 
Love's  reafon's  without  reafon :  the  bier  at  door, 
And  a  demand  who  is't  fhall  die,  I'd  fay, 
My  father,  not  this  youth* 

Bel.  O  noble  ilrain  !  [A/de. 
O  worthinefs  of  nature  !  breed  of  greatnefs ! 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  bafe  things  fire  bafe  : 
Nature  hath  meal,  and  bran  ;  contempt,  and  grace. 

6  Stick  to  your  journal  courfe  :  the  breach  of  cujlom 

Is  breach  of  a//.]  Keep  your  daily  courfe  uninterrupted  ;  if  the 
ftated  plan  of  life  is  once  broken,  nothing  follows  but  confufion. 

Johnson. 

7  How  much  the  quantity y— ]  I  read  : 

As  much  the  quantity.  Johnson. 
Surely  the  prefent  reading  has  exactly  the  fame  meaning.  How 
much  ibever  the  mafs  of  my  affection  to  my  father  may  be,  fo  much 
precifely  is  my  love  for  thee:  and  as  much  as  my  filial  love  weighs, 
to  much  alfo  weighs  my  affection  for  thee.   Ma  lone. 

I  am 
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I  am  not  their  father  ;  yet  who  this  Ihould  be, 
Doth  miracle  itfelf,  lov'd  before  me. — 
'Tis  the  ninth  hour  o'  the  morn. 

Aru.  Brother,  farewel. 

Imo.  I  wifh  ye  fport. 

Ar<v.  You  health. — So  pleafe  you,  fir8. 

Imo.  \_AJtde.\  Thefe  are  kind  creatures.    Gods,  what 
lies  I  have  heard  ! 
Our  courtiers  fay,  all's  favage,  but  at  court : 
Experience,  O,  thou  difprov'it  report ! 
The  imperious  feas  *  breed  monfters  ;  for  the  dim, 
Poor  tributary  rivers  as  fweet  fifth. 
I  am  fick  Hill ;  heart-fick  : — Pifanio, 
I'll  now  talle  of  thy  drug. 

Gui.  I  could  not  ftir  him9  : 
He  faid,  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate  1 ; 
Dilhoneftly  articled,  but  yet  honeft. 

Ar<v.  Thus  did  he  anfwer  me :  yet  faid,  hereafter 
I  might  know  more. 

Bel.  To  the  field,  to  the  field:— 
We'll  leave  you  for  this  time;  go  in,  and  reft. 

Ar<v.  We'll  not  be  long  away. 

Bel.  Pray,  be  not  fick, 
For  you  mull  be  our  houfewife. 

Imo.  Well,  or  ill, 
I  am  bound  to  you. 

Bel.  And  fhalt  be  ever*. —  [Exit  Imogen. 

This  youth,  howe'er  diftrefs'd,  appears,  he  hath  had 
Good  anceltors. 

Ar<v.  How  angel-like  he  fings  ! 

%  —  So  pleafe  you,  Jtr.l  I  cannot  relifh  this  courtly  pbrafe  from  the 
mouth  of  Arviragus.  It  Ihould  rather,  J  think,  begin  Imogen's  fpeech. 

Tyrwhitt. 

*  Tbe  imperious  feas — ]  Imperious  was  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for  im- 
perial.   See  p.  264,  n.  •.  Malone. 

9  /  could  net  Jlir  kirn  :]  Not  move  him  to  tell  his  ftory.  Johnson. 

1  —gentle,  but  unfortunate  jj  Gentle,  is  well  born,  of  birth  above 
the  vulgar.  Johnson. 

4  And  jbalt  be  ever.—]  That  is,  you  (hall  ever  receive  from  me 
the  fame  kindnefs  that  you  do  at  prefent :  you  (hall  tbut  only  bs 
bound  to  me  for  ever.,  Malonz, 

Gui. 
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Gui.  But  his  neat  cookery  3 1  He  cut  our  roots  in  cha- 
racters ; 

And  fauc'd  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  fick, 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Arv»  Nobly  he  yokes 
A  fmiling  with  a  iigh  :  as  if  the  figh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  fuch  a  fmile  ; 
The  fmile  mocking  the  figh,  that  it  would  fly 
From  fo  divine  a  temple,  to  commix 
With  winds  that  failors  rail  at. 

Guid.  I  do  note, 
That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both  4, 
Mingle  their  fpurs  together5. 

Ar<v.  Grow,  patience  1 
And  let  the  (linking  elder6,  grief,  untwine 
His  perifhing  root,  with  the  increafing  vine  ! 

3  Gui.  But  bis  neat  cookery  !  &c.J  Only  the  firft  four  words  of  this 
fpeech  are  given  in  the  old  copy  to  Guiderius :  The  name  of  Arvira- 
gus  is  prefixed  to  the  remainder,  as  well  as  to  the  next  fpeech.  The. 
coreclion  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens.    M alone. 

4  ««.  rooted  in  him  both,]  Old  Copy — in  tbem.  Corrected  by  Mr. 
Pope.  Malone. 

5  Mingle  tbe'ir  fpurs  together.]  Spurs  are  the  longeft  and  larger!  lead- 
ing roots  of  trees.  Our  poet  has  again  ufed  the  fame  word  in  Tbe 
lempeji  : 

*'   the  ftrong-bas'd  promontory 

"  Have  I  made  make,  anj  by  the  fpurs 
"  Pluck'd  up  the  pine  and  cedar." 

Hence  probably  the  fpur  of  a  poft  j  the  fhort  wooden  buttrefs  affixed 
to  it,  to  keep  it  firm  in  the  ground.  Malone. 

0  — fiinking  eider, — ]  Shakfpeare  had  only  feeh  Englijh  vines  which 
grow  againft  walls,  and  therefore  may  be  fometimes  entangled  with  the 
elder.    Perhaps  we  fhould  read— untwine— -from  tbe  vine.  Johnson. 

Surely  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  without  any  change.  May 
patience  increafe,  and  may  the  ftinking  elder,  grief,  no  longer  twins 
his  decaying  [or  deftruclive,  if  perifting  is  ufed  actively,]  root  with 
the  vine,,  patience,  thus  increafing  ! — As  to  untwine  is  here  ufed  for 
to  ceafe  to  twine,  fo,  in  K.  Henry  Vlll.  the  word  uncontemned  having 
been  ufed,  the  poet  has  conftrucled  the  remainder  of  the  fentence  as  if 
he  Uad  written  not  contemned.   See  Vol.  VII.  p.  76,  n.  8.  Ma  lone. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  piopofed  to  read — entwine.  He  fays,  Let  the 
ftinking  elder  [Grief]  entwine  his  root  with  the  vine  [Patience],  and  in 
the  end  Patience  muft  outgrow  Grief."   Stei  yens, 

Bd, 
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Bel.  It  is  great  morning 5 .  Come ;  away. — Who's  there  ? 
Enter  Cloten. 

Clo.  I  cannot  find  thofe  runagates ;  that  villain 
Hath  mock'd  me: — I  am  faint. 

Bel.  Thofe  runagates ! 
Means  he  not  us  ?  I  partly  know  him  ;  'tis 
Cloten,  the  fon  o'  the  queen.    I  fear  fome  ambufh. 
I  faw  him  not  thefe  many  years,  and  yet 
I  know  'tis  he  : — We  are  held  as  outlaws: — Hence. 

Gut.  He  is  but  one  :  You  and  my  brother  fearch 
What  companies  are  near:  pray  you,  away  ; 
Let  me  alone  with  him. 

f£^««/  Belarius,  WArviragu!. 

Clo.  Soft !  What  are  you 
That  fly  me  thus  ?  fome  villain  mountaineers  ? 
I  have  heard  of  fuch. — What  flave  art  thou  ? 

Gut.  A  thing 
More  llavilh  did  I  ne'er,  than  anfwering 
A Jla*ve6  without  a  knock. 

Clo.  Thou  art  a  robber, 
A  law-breaker,  a  villain :  Yield  thee,  thief. 

Gui.  To  who  ?  to  thee  ?  What  art  thou  ?  Have  not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big  ? 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger  ;  for  1  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth7.    Say,  what  thou  art ; 
Why  I  mould  yield  to  thee? 

Clo*  Thou  villain  bafe, 
Kncw'ft  me  not  by  my  clothes  ? 

Gui.  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rafcal, 
Who  is  thy  grandfather  ;  he  made  thofe  clothes, 
Which,  as  it  feems,  make  thee8. 

5  It  is  great  morning.']  A  Gallicifm.    Grand  jour.  Steevfns. 

6  A  JJa-ve—]  i.e.  then  anfwering  that  abufive  word,  JJave.  Mason. 

7  —  for  I  ivear  not 

My  dagger  in  my  moutb.]   So,  in  Solyman  and  Perfeda,  1599: 
"  J figbt  not  ivitb  my  tongue:  this  is  my  oratrix.,>  Malone. 

8  Ar9,  nor  tby  tailor,  rafca/, 

Who  is  tby  grandfather  ;  be  made  tbofe  clotbes, 
Wbicby  as  it  feems,  make  tbee.]  See  a  note  on  a  fimilar  paflage  ia 
a  former  fcene,  p.  391,  n.  9.  Steevsns. 

Clo. 
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Clo.  Thou  precious  varlet, 
My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Gui.  Hence  then,  and  thank 
The  man  that  gave  them  thee.    Thou  art  fome  fool ; 
I  am  loth  to  beat  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  injurious  thief, 
Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble. 

Gui.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Clo.  Cloten,  thou  villain. 

Gui.  Cloten,  thou  double  villain,  be  thy  name, 
I  cannot  tremble  at  it ;  were  it  toad,  or  adder,  fpider, 
'Twould  move  me  fooner. 

Clo.  To  thy  further  fear, 
Nay,  to  thy  mere  confulion,  thou  malt  know 
I  am  fon  to  the  queen  J 

Gui.  I  am  forry  for't;  not  feeming 
So  worthy  as  thy  birth. 

Clo.  Art  not  afeard  ? 

Gui.  Thofe  that  I  reverence,  thofe  I  fear ;  the  wife : 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

Clo.  Die  the  death : 
When  I  have  flain  thee  with  my  proper  hand, 
I'll  follow  thofe  that  even  now  fled  hence, 
And  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  town  fet  your  heads: 
Yield,  ruftick  mountaineer9.  [Exeunt,  fighting! 

Enter 

9  Yield>  ruftick  mountaineer.]  I  believe,  upon  examination,  the  cha- 
racter of  Cloten  will  not  prove  a  very  confident  one.  Acl  J.  fc.  iv.  the 
lords  who  are  converging  with  him  on  thefubjecl:  of  his  rencontre  with 
Pofthumus,  reprefent  the  latter  as  having  neither  put  forth  his  ftrengthv 
or  courage,  but  ftill  advancing  forwards  to  the  prince,  who  retired  be- 
fore him  ;  yet  at  this  his  laft  appearance,  we  fee  him  fighting  gallant- 
ly, and  falling  by  the  hand  of  Arviragus.  The  fame  perfons  after- 
wards fpeak  of  him  as  of  a  mere  afs  or  idiot ;  and  yet,  Acl  III.  fc.  i. 
be  returns  one  of  the  nobleft  and  moll  reafonable  anfwers  to  the  Roman 
envoy  :  and  the  reft  of  his  converfation  on  the  fame  occafion,  though 
it  may  lack  form  a  little,  by  no  means  refembles  the  language  of  folly. 
He  behaves  with  proper  dignity  and  civility  at  parting  with  Lucius, 
and  yet  is  ridiculous  and  brutal  in  his  treatment  of  Imogen.  Belarius 
defcribes  him  as  not  having  fenfe  enough  to  know  what  fear  is  (which 
he  defines  as  being  fometimes  the  eft'eft  of  judgment)  j  and  yet  he 

forms 
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Enter  Belarius,  cWArviragu!. 
Bel.  No  company's  abroad. 

Jrv.  None  in  the  world:  You  did  miftake  him,  fure. 

BcL  I  cannot  tell :  Long  is  it  fince  I  faw  him, 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  thofe  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore  j  the  fnatches  in  his  voice, 
And  burft  of  fpeaking  1,  were  as  his  :  I  am  abfolute, 
'Twas  very  Cleten. 

Ar<v.  In  this  place  we  left  them : 
I  with  my  brother  make  good  time  with  him, 
You  fay  he  is  fo  fell. 

Bel.  Being  fcarce  made  up, 
I  mean,  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehenfion 
Of  roaring  terrors ;  for  defect  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cure  of  fear4:  But  fee,  thy  brother. 

Re-enter 

forms  very  artful  fchemes  for  gaining  the  affection  of  his  miftrefs,  by 
means  of  her  attendants  j  to  get  her  perfon  into  his  power  afterwards; 
and  feems  to  be  no  lefs  acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  father, 
and  the  afcendancy  the  queen  maintained  over  his  uxorious  weaknefs. 
We  find  Cloten,  in  fhort,  reprefented  at  once  as  brave  and  daftardly, 
civil  and  brutal,  fagacious  and  fooliih,  without  the  fubtilty  of  diftinc- 
tion,  and  thofe  /hades  of  gradation  between  fenfe  and  folly,  virtue  and 
vice,  which  conftitute  the  excellence  of  fuch  mixed  characters  as  Polo- 
nius  in  Hamlet,  and  the  Nurfe  in  Rjmco  and  Juliet.  St  sevens, 
i  —  the  fnatches  in  his  'voice, 

And  burft  of  fpeaking, — J  This  is  one  of  our  authour's  ftrokes  of 
obfervation.    An  abrupt  and  tumultuous  utterance  very  frequently  ac- 
companies a  confufed  and  cloudy  under/landing.  Johnson. 
a  —  for  defect  of  judgm,nt 

Is  oft  the  cure  of  fear  ;]  The  old  copy  reads— 

 for  defect  of  judgment 

Is  oft  the  caufe  of  /'ear. 
and  Mr.  Toilet  thinks  it  may  be  right,  under/landing  fear  in  the  fenfe 
of  exciting  fear  in  others,  a  fignification  which  it  bore  formerly.  So, 
in  K.  Henry  VI.  P.  HI. 

"  For  Warwick  was  a  bug  that  feared  us  all/* 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  TI. 

«<   all  thefe  bold  fears 

"  Thou  fee'ft  with  peril  I  have  anfwered.*' 
But  the  objection  to  this  interpretation  is,  that  in  this  claufe  of  th» 

fentencc 
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Re-enter  Guiderius,  with  Cloten's  Head. 

Gui.  This  Cloten  was  a  fool ;  an  empty  purfe, 
There  was  no  money  in't :  not  Hercules 
Could  have  knock'd  out  his  brains,  for  he  had  none : 
Yet  I  not  doing  this,  the  fool  had  borne 
My  head,  as  I  do  his. 

Bel.  What  haft  thou  done  f 

Gui.  lam  perfect3,  what:  cut  off  one  Cloten's  head, 
Son  to  the  queen,  after  his  own  report ; 
Who,  call'd  me  traitor,  mountaineer  ;  and  fwore, 
With  his  own  fmgle  hand  he'd  take  us  in4, 

Difplace 

fentence  it  was  evidently  the  poet's  intention  to  aflign  a  reafon  for 
Cloten's  being  himfelf  free  from  apprebenjion,  not  to  account  for  his 
terrifying  others. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  defect  of  judgment,  or  not  rightly  eftima- 
ting  the  degree  of  danger  and  the  means  of  reliftance,  is  often  the  caufe 
of  fear  :  the  being  poflefled  of  judgment  alfo  may  occafion  fear,  as  he 
who  maturely  weighs  all  circumftances  will  know  precifely  his  danger, 
while  the  inconfiderate  is  rafh  and  fool-hardy  :  but  neither  of  thefe 
afl'ertions,  however  true,  can  account  for  Cloten's  having  no  appreben- 
fionoi  roaring  terrors  j  and  therefore  the  text  mult  be  corrupt.  Mr. 
Theobald  amended  the  paflage  by  reading  : 

—         for  the  effecl  of  judgment 

Is  oft  the  caufe  of  fear, 
but,  though  Shakfpeare  has  in  AT.  Richard  III.  ufed  effecl  and  caufe  as 
fynommons,  I  do  not  think  it  probable  he  would  fay  the  effecl  was  the 
caufe  j  nor  do  I  think  the  effecl  and  the  de feci  likely  to  have  been  con- 
founded :  befides,  the  paflage  thus  amended  is  liable  to  the  objection 
already  ftated.  I  have  therefore  adopted  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  emen- 
dation.   Ma  LONE. 

tlanmer  reads,  with  equal  juftnefs  of  fentiment : 

 for  defeft  of  judgment 

Is  oft  the  cure  of  fear. 
But,  I  think,  the  play  of  effecl  and  caufe  more  refembling  the  manner 
of  our  authour.  Johnson. 

3  I  am  per  feci,  what:]  I  am  well  informed,  what.  So,  in  this 
play: 

I'm  perfctl,  the  Pannonians  are  in  arms.  Johnson. 
4.  — take  us  in,]  To  take  in,  was  the  phrafe  in  ufe  for  to  apprehend 
an  out-law,  or  to  make  him  amenable  to  publick  juftice.  Johnson. 

To  take  in  means,  limply,  to  conquer,  to  fubdue.  So,  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  : 

w   cut  the  Ionian  feas, 

*<  And  take  in  Toryne.1'  Stesvens, 
V»l,  VIJ1.  £  c  That 
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Difplace  our  heads,  where,  thanks  to  the  gods*,  they  grow, 
And  fet  them  on  Lud's  town. 
Bel.  We  are  all  undone. 

Gui.  Why,  worthy  father,  what  have  we  to  lofe, 
But,  that  he  fwore  to  take,  our  lives  ?  The  law 
Protects  not  us :  Then  why  mould  we  be  tender, 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flelh  threat  as ; 
Play  judge,  and  executioner,  all  himfelf; 
For  we  do  fear  the  law  5  ?  What  company 
Difcover  you  abroad  ? 

Bel.  No  fingle  foul 
Can  we  fet  eye  on,  but,  in  all  fafe  reafon, 
He  muft  have  fome  attendants.    Though  his  honour 
Was  nothing  but  mutation6;  ay,  and  that 

From 

That  Mr.  Steevens's  exp'anation  of  this  phrafe  is  the  true  one,  ap- 
pears from  the  prefent  ailufion  to  Cloten's  fpeech,  and  alfo  from  the 
fpeech  itfelf  in  the  former  part  of  this  fcene.  He  had  not  threatened 
to  render  thefe  outlaws  amenable  tojuftice,  but  to  kill  them  with  his 
own  hand  : 

«  Die  the  death  : 

"  When  I  have  Jlain  tbee  vvltb  my  proper  bandy*  See. 
"  He'd  fetch  us  in"  is  ufed  a  little  lower  by  Belarius,  in  the  fenfc 
aiTigned  by  Dr.  Johnfon  to* the  phrafe  before  us.    Ma  lone. 

*  _  tbar.ks  to  tb:  gods,]  The  word  to  was  inferted  by  Mr.  Rcwe. 

Malone. 

5  For  we  do  fear  the  law  .?]  For  is  here  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  becaufe. 
So,  in  Marlowe's  Jttv  of  Maha,  1633  : 

'    '     '«  See  the  Simplicity  of  thefe  bafe  (laves  ! 

«*  Who,  for  the  villains  have  no  faith  themfelves, 
M  Think  me  to  be  a  fcnfelefs  lump  of  clay." 
A^ain,  in  Othello  : 

««  And,  for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love,"  &c.    Mai. one. 

6  —  Though  bis  honour 

Was  nothing  but  mutation  y  &c]  What  has  his  honour  to  do  here, 
in  his  being  changeable  in  this  fort  ?  in  his  acting  as  a  madman,  or 
not?  I  have  ventured  to  fubftitute  humour ,  againft  the  authority  of  the 
printed  copies  :  and  the  meaning  feems  plainly  this  :  "  Though  be  was 
always  fickle  to  the  laft  degree,  and  governed  by  bumiur,  not  found 
fenfe  j  yet  not  madnefs  itfelf  could  make  him  fo  hardy  to  attempt  an 
enterprize  of  this  nature  alone,  and  unfeconded."  Theobald. 

The  text  is  right,  and  means,  that  the  only  notion  he  had  of  ho- 
nour, was  the  fafhion,  which  was  perpetually  changing.  Warburt. 

The  fenfe  neceflarily  requires,  that  we  (hould  adopt  Theobald's 
amendment.    Belarius  is  fpeakiog  of  the  difpofition  0(  Cloten,  not  of 

his 
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From  one  bad  thing  to  worfe  ;  not  frenzy,  not 

Abfolute  madnefs  could  fo  far  have  rav'd, 

To  bring  him  here  alone  :  Although,  perhaps, 

It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  fuch  as  we 

Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  out-laws,  and.  in  time 

May  make  fome  ftronger  head  ;  the  which  he  hearing, 

(As  it  is  like  him,)  might  breakout,  and  fwear 

He'd  fetch  us  in ;  yet  is't  not  probable 

To  come  alone,  either  he  fo  undertaking, 

Or  they  fo  fufFering :  then  on  good  ground  we  fear, 

If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail 

More  perilous  than  the  head. 

dr-v.  Let  ordinance 
Come  as  the  gods  forefay  it :  howfoe'er, 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bel.  I  had  no  mind 
To  hunt  this  day  :  the  boy  Fidele's  ficknefs 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth7. 

Gui.  With  his  own  fword, 
Which  he  did  wave  againft  my  throat,  I  have  ta'en 
His  head  from  him ;  I'll  throw  it  into  the  creek 
Behind  our  rock ;  and  let  it  to  the  fea, 
And  tell  the  fifties,  he's  the  queen's  fon,  Cloten: 
That's  all  I  reck.  _  [Exit. 

Bel.  I  fear,  'twill  be  reveng'd  : 
'Would,  Polydore,  thou  hadft  not  done't !  though  valour 
Becomes  thee  well  enough. 

Am>.  'Would  I  had  done't, 
So  the  revenge  alone  purfued  me  ! — Polydore, 
I  love  thee  brotherly  ;  but  envy  much, 
Thou  halt  robb'd  me  of  this  deed  :  I  would,  revenges, 
That  poffibleftrength might  meet8,  would  feek  us  through, 

his  principles  ;  and  this  account  of  him  agrees  with  what  Imogen  fays 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  fcene,  where  ftie  calls  him  "  that  irreguhus 
devil,  Cloten.  Mason. 

7  Did  make  my  zvay  long  forth.]  Fidele's  ficknefs  made  my  walk 
forth  from  the  cave  tedious.  Johnson. 

8   revenges, 

That  pojfible  Jirengtb  might  rreet,—]  Such  purfuit  of  vengeance  as 
fell  within  any  poilibility  of  oppofition.  Johnson. 

E  e  2  And 
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And  put  us  to  our  anfwer. 

Bel.  Well,  'tis  done 
We'll  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  feek  for  danger 
Where  there's  no  profit.    I  pr'ythee,  to  our  rock  ; 
You  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks :  I'll  ftay 
Till  hafty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him 
To  dinner  prefently. 

Ar*v,  Poor  fick  Fidele  ! 
I'll  willingly  to  him  :  To  gain  his  colour, 
I'd  let  a  parilh  of  fuch  Clotens  blood9, 
And  praife  myfelf  for  charity.  [Exit* 

Bel.  O  thou  goddefs, 
Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyfelf  thou  blazon'ft 1 
In  thefe  two  princely  boys !  They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  fweet  head  ;  and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchaPd,  as  the  rudeft  wind*, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine, 

And 

9  I'd  let  a  parifiV  of  fucb  Clotens  bloody]  I  would,  fays  the  young 
prince,  to  recover  Fidele,  kill  as  many  Clotens  as  would  fill  a  parijb. 

Johnson. 

"  His  vifage,  fays  Fenner  of  a  catcbpole,  was  almoft  eaten  through 
with  pock-holes,  fo  that  half  a  parijb  of  children  might  have  played  at 
cherry-pit  in  his  face."  Farmer. 

1  he  fenfe  of  the  paffage  is,  I  would  let  blood  (or  bleed)  a  whole 
pari/h,  or  any  number,  of  fuch  fellows  asClotenj  not,  "  I  would  let 
out  a  parifh  of  blood."  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards  is,  I  think,  right.    In  the  fifth  act  we  have — 
"  This  man  hath 

.««  More  of  thee  merited,  than  a  band  of  Clotens 
"  Had  ever  fear  for."    Ma  lone. 

*  — how  tbyjelf  tbou  blazon  fi — ]  In  the  old  copy  the  word  tbeu 
was  inadvertently  printed  twice  by  the  compofitor  : 

Thou  divine  Nature,  tbou  thyfelf  thou  blazon'ft. 
For  this  flight  emendation,  which  the  context  fully  fupports,  I  am 
refponfible.  Malonf. 

*  Tbey  are  as  gentle 

As  zepbyrs,  blowing  below  tbe  violet, 
Not  wagging  bis  f-weet  bead  ;  and  yet  as  rougb. 
Their  royal  blood  encbaf'd,  as  tbe  rudeji  ivir.d,  &c]  So,  in  our 
authour's  Lover's  Complaint  : 

t(  His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form, 

*(  For  maiden- tongu'd  he  was,  and  thereof  free  5 

«  Yet, 
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.And  make  him  ftoop  to  the  vale.    'Tis  wonder, 
That  an  invifible  inftlnft  mould  frame  them  3 
To  royalty  unlearn'd ;  honour  untaught ; 
Civility  not  feen  from  other ;  valour, 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  fow'd  !  Yet  ftill  it's  ftrange, 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  portends ; 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

Re-enter  Guiderius. 

Gut.  Where's  my  brother  ? 
I  have  fent  Cloten's  clot-pole  down  the  ftream, 
In  embafly  to  his  mother  ;  his  body's  hoftage 
For  his  return.  [Solemn  mufick, 

BeL  My  ingenious  inftrument ! 
Hark,  Polydore,  it  founds !  But  what  occafion 
Hath  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion  ?  Hark  ! 

Gui.  Is  he  at  home  ? 

BeL  He  went  hence  even  now. 

Gui.  What  does  he  mean  ?  fince  death  of  my  deareft 
mother 

It  did  not  fpeak  before.    All  folemn  things 
Should  anfwer  folemn  accidents.    The  matter  ? 
Triumphs  for  nothing,  and  lamenting  toys  *, 
Is  jollity  for  apes,  and  grief  for  boys. 
Is  Cadwal  mad  ? 

ft  Yet,  if  men  mov'd  him,  was  he  fuch  a  ftorm 
(t  As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  fee, 

"  When  winds  breathe  fweet,  unruly  though  they  be."MALONE. 
3  That  an  invijible  inftinSl  Jbould  frame  tbem  — ]  The  metre,  fays 
Mr.  Heath,  would  be  improved  by  reading : 

That  an  infi'tnB  in-vifible  mould  frame  them— 
He  probably  did  not  perceive  that  in  Shakfpeare's  time  the  accent  was 
laid  on  the  fecond  fyllable  of  the  word  injiinbl.    So,  in  one  of  our 
poet's  Sonnets : 

"  As  if  by  fome  infUncT:  the  wretch  did  find—." 
The  old  copy  certainly  is  right.  Malone. 

#  —  lamenting  toys, — ]  Toys  formerly  fignified  freaks,  or  frolicks. 
One  of  N.  Breton's  poetical  pieces,  printed  in  1577,  is  called,  "The 
toyes  of  an  idle  head."  See  alfo  Vol.  VI,  p.  457,  n.  4,  and  Cole's 
Di£t.  1679,  in  v.  Malone. 

£  e  3  Re-enter 
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Re-enter  Arviragus,  bearing  Imogen  a s  dead,  in  his 
arms, 

Bel.  Look,  here  he  comes, 
And  brings  the  dire  occafion  in  his  arms, 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for  ! 

Ar<v.  The  bird  is  dead, 
That  we  have  made  fo  much  on.    I  had  rather 
Have  fkipp'd  from  fixteen  years  of  age  to  fixty, 
To  have  turn'd  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutch, 
Than  have  feen  this. 

Gut.  O  fweeteft,  faireft  lily  ! 
My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one  half  fo  well, 
As  when  thou  grew'ft  thyfelf. 

Bel.  O,  melancholy  ! 
Who  ever  yet  could  found  thy  bottom 5  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  mew  what  coail  thy  fluggilh  crare 
Might  eafiiieft  harbour  in  6  ? — Thou  blefled  thing  ! 
Jove  knows  what  man  thou  might'ft  have  made  ;  but  J, 

5  0,  me'ancholy  ! 

Who  ever  yet  could  found  tby  bottom  ?1  So,  in  Alba,  the  Montbes 
Mind  of  a  melancholy  Lover,  by  R.  T.  1 598  : 

**  This  woeful  tale,  where  forrow  is  the  ground, 

"  Whofe  bottom's  fuch  as  nere  the  depth  is  frund." 

MaLONE. 

6  —  to  Jbetv  nobat  coaft  tby  fuggifh  crare 

Might  eafiiieft  harbour  in  f — ]  The  old  copy  has — fluggifh  care. 
It  is  not  furprizing  that  the  compofitor  fhould  have  fubftituted  a 
familiar  for  an  uncommon  word.  The  true  reading  was  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Sympfon  in  a  note  on  Fletcher's  play,  entitled  The  Cap- 
tain, p.  10-  The  old  copy  has— might'ft.  Corrected  in  the  fecond 
folio.    Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote — thou,  fluggilh  crare,  might'ft,  &c. 

Malone. 

A  crare,  fays  the  author  of  The  Rcvifal,  is  a  fmall  trading  veifel, 
called  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  crayera.  The  word  occurs  in, 
Hey  wood's  Gclden  Age  : 

"  Behold  a  form  to  make  your  craers  and  barks." 

Again,  in  Amir.tas  for  bis  Phillis,  publiflied  in  England'1 s  Helicon, 
1614 : 

"  Till  thus  my  foule  doth  pafle  in  Charon's  crare.'" 
Mr.  Toilet  obferves  that  the  word  often  occurs  in  Holinmed,  as 

twice,  p.  906,  Vol.  II.  Steevens. 

The  word  is  ufed  in  the  Stat.  2,  Jac.  I.  c.  3a,  "  —  the  owner  cf 

every  jhip,  njeffel,  or  crayer."  Tyrwhitt. 

4  Thou 
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Thou  dy'dft,  a  moft  rare  boy,  of  melancholy  7  ! — 
How  found  you  him  ? 

Aw.  Stark,  as  you  fee  : 
Thus  fmiling,  as  fome  fly  had  tickled  flumber, 
Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laugh'd  at:  his  right  cheek 
Repofing  on  a  cufhion. 

GitL  Where  ? 

Ar<v.  O'  the  floor  ; 
His  arms  thus  leagu'd:  I  thought,  he  flept;  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  8  from  off  my  feet,  whofe  rudenefs 
Aniwer'd  my  fteps  too  loud. 

Gui.  Why,  he  but  fleeps 9  : 
If  he  be  gone,  he'll  make  his  grave  a  bed; 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted, 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee. 

7  — —  but  I, 

Tbou  dfdfi,  a  moft  .rare  boy,  of  melancholy  /]  This  is  the  reading 
of  the  firfl:  folio,  which  later  editors  not  underftanding,  have  changed 
into  but  ah  !  The  meaning  of  the  palTage  I  take  to  be  this :— 'Jove 
knows,  ivbat  man  thou  might' ft  have  made,  but  /  know,  thou  diedjf,  &c» 

Tyrwhitt. 

I  believe,  '*  but  ah  /"  to  bs  the  true  reading.  Ay  is  through  the 
firft  folio,  and  in  all  books  of  that  time,  printed  inftead  of  ah  !  Hence 
probably  /,  which  was  ufed  for  the  affirmative  particle  ay,  crept  int3 
the  text  here. 

Heaven  knows,  (fays  Belarius)  what  a  man  thou  wouldft  have  been, 
had'ft  thou  lived  ;  but  alas  !  thou  diedfi  of  melancholy,  while  yet  only  a 
vioft  accompliped  boy.    Ma  lone. 

3  clouted  brogues — ]  Are  fhoes  ftrengthened  with  clout  or  hob  - 
nails.  In  fome  paxes  of  England,  thin  plates  of  iron  called  clouts  are 
likewife  fixed  to  the  flioes  of  ploughmen  and  other  rufticks.  Stee  vens. 

A  brogue  is  a  countryman's  flioe,  fattened  with  a  leathern  thong. 

Malone. 

9  Why,  he  but  fleeps  :]  I  cannot  forbear  to  introduce  a  paftage  fome- 
what  like  this,  from  Webfter's  White  Devil,  or  Vitioria  Corombona  , 
on  account  of  its  fingular  beauty. 

"  Oh,  thou  foft  natural  death  !  that  art  joint-twin  - 

«  To  fweeteft  flumber!  no  rough-bearded  comet 

'«  Stares  on  thy  mild  departure  :  the  dull  owl 

"  Beats  not  againft  thy  cafement :  the  hoarfe  wolf 

««  Scents  not  thy  carrion  : — pity  winds  thy  corfe, 

«<  While  honor  waits  on  princes  !"  Steevens. 

E  e  4  Arv. 
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Aw.  With  faireft  flowers, 
Whilft  fummer  lalls*,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  fweeten  thy  fad  grave  :  Thou  fhalt  not  lack 
The  flower,  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrofe ;  nor 
The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  {lander, 
Out~fweeten'd  not  thy  breath  :  the  ruddock  would, 
With  charitable  bill  (O  bill,  fore-fhaming 
Tliofe  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument !)  bring  thee  all  this ; 
Yea,  and  furr'd  mofs  befides,  when  flowers  are  none, 
To  winter-ground  thy  corfe  \ 

Gut, 

*  With  faireji  flowers, 

JVbilfl  fummer  lafts,  &o]  So,  in  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre: 
"  No,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weede, 
"  To  ftrewe  thy  greene  with  flower*:  the  yellowes,  blues, 
f*  The  purple  violets  and  marygoldsj 
"  Shall  as  a  carpet  hang  upon  thy  grave, 
"  While  fummer  dayes  doth  lafi?*  Steevens. 
a  — -  the  ruddock  would, 

With  charitable  bill, — brirg  thee  all  this  : 
Tea,  aad  furrd  mofs  bejides,  ivben  flowers  are  none, 
To  winter-ground  thy  corfe.~\  Here  again,  the  metaphor  is  ftrange- 
ly  mangled.  What  fenfe  is  there  in  winter  grounding  a  corfe  with 
mofs  ?  A  corfe  might  indeed  be  faid  to  be  winter -grounded  in  good 
thick  clay.  But  the  epithet  furr'd  to  mofs  directs  us  plainly  to  an- 
other reading, 

To  winter-gow»  thy  corfe  : — 
i.  e.  thy  fummer  habit  mall  be  a  light  goivn  of  flowers,  thy  winter  ha- 
bit a  good  warm  furred  gown  of  mofs.    War  burton. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  rejected  word  was  Shakfpeare's,  fince 
the  protection  of  the  dead,  and  not  their  ornament,  was  what  he 
meant  to  exprefs.  To  winter-ground  a  plant,  is  to  protect  it  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  winter-fealbn,  by  ftraty,  dung,  &c.  laid  over  it. 
This  precaution  is  commonly  taken  in  refpect  of  tender  trees  or  flow- 
ers, fuch  as  Arviragus,  who  loved  Fidele,  reprefents  her  to  be. 

The  ruddock  is  the  red-hreafl,  and  is  fo  called  by  Chaucer  and 
Spenfer : 

<c  The  tame  ruddock,  and  the  coward  kite." 
The  office  of  covering  the  dead  is  likewife  afcribed  to  the  ruddock, 
by  Drayton  in  his  poem  called  The  Owl,  1604  : 

i(  CovYing  with  mofs  the  dead's  unclofed  eye, 

ff  Thelittle  redbrcafl  teacheth  chariue."  Steevens. 
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Gut,  Pr'ythee,  have  done  ; 
And  do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  fo  ferious.    Let  us  bury  him, 
And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt. — To  the  grave. 

Ar<v.  Say,  where  mall's  lay  him  ? 

Gui.  By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 

—  the  ruddock  ivoufd,  &c]  Is  this  an  allufion  to  the  babes  of  the 
wood,  or  was  the  notion  of  the  redbreaft  covering  dead  bodies,  general 
before  the  writing  that  ballad  ?  Percy. 

This  paflage  is  imitated  by  Webfter  in  his  tragedy  of  The  White 
Devil  J  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  confirms  the  old  reading : 
'«  Call  for  the  robin-red-breaft  and  the  wren, 
**  Since  o'er  fhady  groves  they  hover,  e 
«'  And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 
"  The  friendlefs  bodies  of  unburied  men  j 
'*  Call  unto  his  funeral  dole 
*<  The  ant,  the  fieldmoufe,  and  the  mole, 
t(  To  rear  him  hillocks  that  fhall  keep  him  warm."  Farmer. 
Which  of  thefe  two  plays  was  firft  written,  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined.   Webfter's  play  was  publifhed  in  1612,  that  of  Shakfpeare  did 
not  appear  in  print  till  1623.  In  the  preface  to  Webber's  play,  he  thus 
fpeaks  of  Shakfpeare  :  *«  And  laftiy  (without  wrong  lalt  to  be  named) 
the  right  happy  and  copious  induftry  of  M.  Shakfpeare,"  &c. 

Steivens. 

We  may  fairly  conclude  thatWebfter  imitated  Shakfpeare ;  for  in  the 
fame  page  from  which  Dr.  Farmer  has  cited  the  foregoing  lines,  is 
found  a  paflage  taken  almoft  literally  from  Hamlet.  It  is  fpeken  by  a 
diftraded  lady: 

..  ■       »youVe  very  welcome $ 
**  Here's  rofemary  for  you,  and  rue  for  you  ; 
««  Heart's-eafe  for  you  ;  I  pray  make  much  of  it ; 
'*  I  have  left  more  for  myfelf." 
See  alfo  Timon  0/ Athens ,  p.  51,  n.  6.  Dr.  Warburton  alks,  "What 
fenfe  is  there  in  nuinter -grounding  a  corfe  with  mof*?"  But  perhaps 
winter -ground  does  not  refer  to  mofs,  but  to  the  laft  antecedent,  fioivers. 
If  this  was  the  conftrudlion  intended  by  Shakfpeare,   the  paflage 
mould  be  printed  thus: 

Yea,  and  furr'd  mofs  befides,— when  flowers  are  none 
To  winter-ground  thy  corfe. 
i.  e.  you  fhall  have  alfo  a  warm  covering  of  mofs,  when  there  are  no 
flowers  to  adorn  thy  grave  with  that  ornament  with  which  Winter 
is  ufually  decorated.  So,  in  Cupid's  Revenge,  by  B.  and  Fletcher, 
1625:  u  He  looks  like  Winter,  ftuck  here  and  therewith  fre/h 
jieivcrs."—!  have  not  however  much  confidence  in  this  obfervation. 

Malone. 
Ar>v. 
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Jrv.  Be't  fo  : 
And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannifti  crack,  fing  him  to  the  ground, 
As  once  our  mother3 ;  ufe  like  note,  and  words, 
Save  that  Euriphile  mull  be  f  idele.  - 

Gut.  Cadwal, 
I  cannot  ling  :  I'll  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee : 
For  notes  of  forrow,  out  of  tune,  are  worfe 
Than  priefts  and  fanes  that  lie. 

Arv.  We'll  fpeak  it  then. 

Bel.  Great  griefs,  I  fee,   medicine  the  lefs*:  for 
Cloten 

Is  quite  forgot.    He  was  a  queen's  fon,  boys; 

And,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember, 

He  was  paid  for  that5 :  Though  mean  and  mighty  rotting 

Together,  have  one  dull ;  yet  reverence, 

(That  angel  of  the  world6,)  doth  make  diftinction 

Of  place  'tween  high  and  low.    Our  foe  was  princely  ; 

And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe, 

Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

3  A%  cr.ee  cur  mother  ;]  The  old  copy  reads — as  once  to  our  mother  5 
the  compofitor  having  probably  caught  the  word  to  from  the  preceding 
line.    The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.    Ma  lone. 

*  Great  griefs,  1  fee,  medicine  the  left :]  So  again,  in  this  play  : 

"  .  —  a  touch  more  rare 

"  Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears." 
Again,  in  Kir.gLear  : 

a  —  where  the  greater  malady  is  fiVd, 
•*  The  lefTer  is  lcarce  felt.'*  Malons, 
5  He  was  paid  for  that : — ]  Hanmer  reads : 
He  kas  paid  for  that : — 
rather  plaufihiy  than  rightly.    Paid  is  for  puni/hed.    So  Jonfon  : 
"  Twenty  things  more,  my  friend,  which  you  know  due, 
"  For  which,  or  pay  me  quickly,  or  Vtlpay  you."  Johnsov. 
So  FalftafT  in  the  Merry  Wives  ofWindfor,  after  having  been  beaten, 
when  in  the  drefs  of  an  old  woman,  fays,  "  I  pay'd  nothing  for  it 
neither,  but  ivas  paid  for  my  learning."  See  Vol.  I.  p.  2S8,  n.  6,  and 
Vol.  V.  p.  173,  n.  4.  Malone. 
0  .  reverence, 

(That  angel  of  the  ivorld,  ]  Reverence,  or  due  regard  to  fubor- 
dlnation,  is  the  power  that  keeps  peace  and  order  in  the  world. 

Johnson. 

Gui. 
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Gui.  Pray  you,  fetch  him  hither. 
Therfites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax, 
When  neither  are  alive. 

Am).  If  you'll  go  fetch  him, 
We'll  fay  our  fong  the  whilft. — Brother,  begin. 

[Exit  Belarius. 

Gui.  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  muft  lay  his  head  to  the  eaft ; 
My  father  hath  a  reafon  for't. 

Ar<v.  'Tis  true. 

Gui.  Come  on  then,  and  remove  him. 
Arv.  So,— Begin. 

SONG. 

Gui.  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o1  the  fun  7  9 

Acr  the  furious  winter's  rages ; 
'Thou  thy  wordly  tafk  haft  done. 

Home  art  gone,  and  to* en  thy  wages  ! 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  muft, 
As  chimney -jweepers,  come  to  duft, 

Arv.  Fear  no  more  the  frown  oy  the  great , 

Thou  art  paft  the  tyrant's  ftroke  ; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat ; 

To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak  : 
The  fcepter,  learning,  phyfeck* ,  muft 
All  follow  this,  a-nd  come  to  duft. 

Gui.  Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flajh , 
Arv.  Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-ftone  ; 
Gui.  Fear  not  jlander9 ,  cenfure  raft?  ; 
Arv.  Thou  haft  finifh'' 'd  joy  and  moan  : 

7  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o*  the  fun,  &c]  This  is  the  topick  of  con- 
folation  that  nature  dictates  to  all  men  on  thefe  occafions.  The  fame 
farewell  we  have  over  the  dead  body  in  Lucian.  Tskvov  «6X:ov  bxzri 
h4>*e-sis,  «*gTi  ttWs-ejc,  &c.  Warburton. 

8  The  fcepter,  learning,  &c]  The  poet's  fentiment  feems  to  have 
been  this. — All  human  excellence  is  equally  fubject  to  the  ftroke  of 
death  :  neither  the  power  of  kings,  nor  the  fcience  of  fcholars,  nor 
the  art  of  thofe  whofe  immediate  ftudy  is  the  prolongation  of  life,  caa 
protect  them  from  the  final  deftiny  of  man.  Johnson. 

9  Fear  not  jlander,  &c]  Perhaps, 

Fear  not jlandsr's  cenfure rafti,  Johnson. 

Both. 
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Both.  All  lowers  young,  all  lovers  mufi 
Confign  to  thee     and  come  to  duff, 

Gui.  No  exorcifer  harm  thee'1 ! 
Arv.  Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee! 
Gui.  Ghoft  unlaid forbear  thee  ! 
Arv.  Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  ! 
Both.  Quiet  confummation  3  ha<ve  ; 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave*  ! 

Re-enter  Belarius,  <wi:h  the  body  of  Cloten. 

Gui.  We  have  done  our  obfequies :  Come,  lay  him 
down. 

Bel.  Here's  a  few  flowers  ;  but  about  midnight,  more  : 
The  herbs,  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'  the  night, 
Are  ftrewings  fitt'ft  for  graves. — Upon  their  faces 5 
You  were  as  flowers,  now  wither'd  :  even  fo 
Thefe  herb'lets  mall,  which  we  upon  you  ftrow. — 

1  Corfign  to  thee, — ]  So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  feal 

tl  A  datelefs  bargain  to  engrofllng  death." 
To  confign  to  theef  is  to  feal  the  fame  contraEl  with  thee,  i.e.  add  their 
names  to  thine  upon  the  regifter  of  death.  Steivens. 

2  No  exorcifer  harm  thee  /]  An  exorcifer,  it  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  fignified  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  an  enchanter  or  conjurer,  not  a 
perfon  who  had  the  power  to  lay  fpirits.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  475,  n.  7. 

Malone. 

3  Quiet  confummation  have ;]  Confummation  is  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  in  K.  Edward  III.  1596  : 

"  My  foul  will  yield  this  caftle  of  my  flem, 

'*  This  mangled  tribute,  with  all  willingnefs, 

"  To  darknefs,  confummation,  duft,  and  worms."  Steevens. 

4  —  thy  grave  /]  For  the  obfequies  of  Fidele,  a  fong  was  written  by 
my  unhappy  friend,  Mr.  William  Collins  of  Chichefter,  a  man  of  un- 
common learning  and  abilities.  I  mail  give  it  a  place  at  the  end,  in 
honour  of  his  memory.  Johnsok. 

5  — Upon  their  facet : — J  Shakfpeare  did  not  recolleS  when  he 
wrote  thefe  words,  that  there  was  but  one  face  on  which  the  flowers 
could  be  flrewed.  This  paflage,  might  have  taught  Dr.  Warburton 
not  to  have  disturbed  the  text  in  a  former  fcene.    See  p.  410,  n.  5. 

Ma  l  oni. 
Come 
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Come  on,  away  :  apart  upon  our  knees. 

The  ground,  that  gave  them  firft,  has  them  again : 

Their  pleafures  here  are  paft,  fo  is  their  pain. 

[Exeunt  Bel.  Gui.  aud  Arv, 
Imo.  [awaking.]  Yes,  fir,  to  Milford-Haven ;  Which 
is  the  way  ?— 
I  thank  you. — By  yon  bum  ? — Pray,  how  far  thither  ? 
'Ods  pittikins  6 ! — can  it  be  fix  miles  yet  ? — 
I  have  gone  all  night : — 'Faith,  I'll  lie  down  and  lleep. 
But,  foft !  no  bedfellow  : — O,  gods  and  goddefles ! 

[feeing  the  body* 
Thefe  flowers  are  like  the  pleafures  of  the  world  ; 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  on't  — I  hope,  I  dream  ; 
For,  fo,  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper, 
And  cook  to  honeft  creatures :  But  'tis  not  fo  ; 
'Twas  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  mot  at  nothing, 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes  :  Our  very  eyes 
Are  fometimes  like  our  judgments,  blind.    Good  faith, 
I  tremble  ftill  with  fear :  But  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  fmall  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 
The  dream's  here  ftill :  even  when  I  wake,  it  is 
V/ithout  me,  as  within  me  ;  not  imagin'd,  felt. 
«A  headlefs  man  ! — The  garments  of  Pofthumus ! 
I  know  the  fhape  of  his  leg  :  this  is  his  hand  ; 
His  foot  Mercurial ;  his  Martial  thigh  ; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules :  but  his  Jovial  face  7 — 
Murder  in  heaven  I — How? — 'Tis  gone. — Pifanio, 

*  Wds  fittikins  1— ]  This  diminutive  adjuration  is  ufed  by  Decker 
and  Weblier  in  Weflvoard  Hoe,  1607  j  in  the  Shoemakers  Holiday,  or 
the  Gentle  Craft,  i6co:  It  is  derived  from  God"s  my  fity,  which  like- 
wife  occurs  in  Cymbeline.    St e evens. 

7      bis  Jovial  face-—  ]  Jovial  face  fignifies  in  this  place,  fuch  a 
face  as  belongs  to  Jove.  It  is  frequently  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  by  other 
old  dramatick  writers.    So  Hey  wood,  in  The  Silver  Age  : 
*'          .,  .  Alcides  here  will  ftand, 
"  To  plague  you  all  with  his  high  Jovial  hand." 
Again,  in  his  Gulden  Age  t  161 1,  fpeaking  of  Jupiter  : 
«  all  that  ftand, 

"  Sink  in  the  weight  of  his  high  Jwial  hand."  Stievens. 


All 
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All  curfes  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks, 

And  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee  !  Thou, 

Confpir'd  with  that  irregulous  devil :,  Cloten, 

Haft  here  cut  off  my  lord. — To  write,  and  read, 

Be  henceforth  treacherous ! — Damn'd  Pifanio 

Hath  with  his  forged  letters, — damn'd  Pifanio — 

From  this  mod  braveft  veffel  of  the  world 

Struck  the  main-top  !—  O,  Pofthumus !  alas, 

Where  is  thy  head  ?  where's  that  ?  Ah  me  !  where's  that  ? 

Pifanio  might  have  kilPd  thee  at  the  heart, 

And  left  this  head  on  *.  — How  mould  this  be  ?  Pifanio  ? 

'Tis  he,  and  Cloten  :  malice  and  lucre  in  them 

Have  lay'd  this  woe  here.    O,  'tis  pregnant,  pregnant ! 

The  drug  he  gave  me,  which,  he  faid,  was  precious 

And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 

Murd'rous  to  the  fenfes  ?  That  confirms  it  home  : 

This  is  Pifanio's  deed,  and  Cloten's :  O  !  — 

Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood, 

That  we  the  horrider  may  feem  to  thofe 

Which  chance  to  find  us :  O,  my  lord  !  my  lord  ! 

Enter  Lucius,  a  Captain,  and  other  Officers,  and  a 
Soothfayer. 

Caf>.  To  them,  the  legions  garrifon'd  in  Gallia, 
After  your  will,  have  crofs'd  the  fea  ;  attending 
You  here  at  Milford-Haven,  with  your  fhips : 
They  are  here  in  readinels. 

Luc .  But  what  from  Rome  ? 

Cap.  The  fenate  hath  ftirr'd  up  the  confiners, 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy  ;  moll  willing  fpirita, 
That  promife  noble  fervice  :  and  they  come 
Under  the  conducl  of  bold  Iachimo, 
Syenna's  brother. 

8  Confpird  to'itb  that  irregulous  devil,]  Irregulous  (if  there  be  fuch 
a  word)  muft  mean  lawlefs,  licentious,  out  of  rule,  jura  negans  Jib'i 
rtata.  In  Rcinold's  God  i  Revenge  againft  Adultery,  p.  12,1,  I  meet 
with  11  irregulated  luft.1'  Steevens. 

*  —this  bead  on. — ]  This  head  means  the  head  of  Pofthumus  j  the 
kead  that  did  belong  to  this  body.    See  p.  4zS,  n.  5.    Ma  lone. 

La:. 
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Luc.  When  expect  you  them  ? 

Cap.  With  the  next  benefit  o'  the  wind. 

Luc.  This  forwardnefs 
Makes  our  hopes  fair.    Command,  our  prefent  numbers 
Be  mufter'd  ;  bid  the  captains  look  to't. — Now,  fir, 
What  have  you  dream'd,  of  late,  of  this  war's  purpofe  ? 

Sooth.  Laft  night  the  very  gods  ihew'd  me  a  vifion  9 : 
(I  faft,  and  pray'd1,  for  their  intelligence,)  Thus : — 
I  faw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  fpungy  fouth  to  this  part  of  the  weft, 
There  vanim'd  in  the  fun-beams  :  which  portends, 
(Unlefs  my  fins  abufe  my  divination,) 
Succefs  to  the  Roman  holt. 

Luc.  Dream  often  fo, 
And  never  falfe. — Soft,  hp  !  what  trunk  is  here, 
Without  his  top?  The  ruin  fpeaks,  that  fometime 
It  was  a  worthy  building.-— How  !  a  page  ! — * 
Or  dead,  or  fleeping  on  him  ?  But  dead,  rather :  - 
For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  deep  upon  the  dead. — 
Let's  fee  the  boy's  face. 

Cap.  He  is  alive,  my  lord. 

Luc.  He'il  then  inftruft  us  of  this  body. — Young  one, 
Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes ;  for,  it  feems, 
They  crave  to  be  demanded  ,  Who  is  this, 
Thou  mak'ft  thy  bloody  pillow  ?  Or  who  was  he, 
That,  otherv/ife  than  noble  nature  did, 
Hath  alter'd  that  good  picture  2  ?  What's  thy  intereft 

9  Laji  night  the  very  gods  foeiv'd  me  a  v'-fion  ;]  It  was  no  common 
dream,  but  fent  from  the  very  gods >  or  the  gods  themfeives.  John  son. 

1  J  faft,  and  pray'd,—]  Faji  is  here  very  iicentloufly  ufed  for  fajied. 
So,  in  the  novel  fubjoined  to  this  play,  we  find — lift  for  lifted. 

Malone. 

1  »          —  ivbo  ivas  be, 

That,  otberivife  than  nolle  nature  did, 

Hath  alter  d  that  gocd  picluref — ]  To  do  a  picture,  and  a  picture 
is  well  done,  are  (landing  phrafes  ;  the  queftion  therefore  is,  Who  has 
altered  this  picture,  fo  as  to  make  it  otherwife  than  nature  did  it. 

Jon h son . 

Olivia  fpeaking  of  her  own  beauty  as  of  apiffure,  afks  Viola  if  it 
"  is  not  well  done f *  Steevins. 

In 
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In  this  fad  wreck  ?  How  came  it?  Who  is  it  ? 
What  art  thou  ? 

Imo.  I  am  nothing :  or  if  not, 
Nothing  to  be  were  better.    This  was  my  mailer, 
A  very  valiant  Briton,  and  a  good, 
That  here  by  mountaineers  lies  (lain  : — Alas  ! 
There  are  no  more  fuch  mailers :  I  may  wander 
From  eall  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  fervice, 
Try  many,  all  good,  ferve  truly,  never 
Find  fuch  another  mailer. 

Luc.  'Lack,  good  youth  ! 
Thou  mov'll  no  lefs  with  thy  complaining,  than 
Thy  mailer  in  bleeding :  Say  his  name,  good  friend. 

Imo.  Richard  du  Champ3.    If  I  do  lie,  and  do 
No  harm. by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 
They'll  pardon  it.    Say  you,  fir? 

Luc.  Thy  name? 

Imo.  Fidele,  fir. 

Luc.  Thou  doll  approve  thyfelf  the  very  fame  : 
Thy  name  well  fits  thy  faith  ;  thy  faith,  thy  name. 
Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me  ?  I  will  not  fay, 
Thou  ihalt  be  fo  well  mailer 'd  ;  but,  be  lure, 
No  lefs  belov'd.    The  Roman  emperor's  letters, 
Sent  by  a  conful  to  me,  Ihould  not  fooner 
Than  thine  own  worth  prefer  thee:  Go  with  me. 

Imo.  I'll  follow,  fir.    But,  firft,  an't  pleafe  the  gods, 
I'll  hide  my  mailer  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  thefe  poor  pick-axes4  can  dig  :  and  when 

3  Richard  du  Champ. — ]  Shakfpeare  was  indebted  for  his  modern 
names  (which  fometimes  are  mixed  with  ancient  ones)  as  well  as  his 
anachronifms,  to  the  famionable  novels  of  his  time.  Ia  a  collection 
of  llories,  entitled  A  Petite  Palace  of  Pettie  his  Pleafure,  1576,  I  find 
the  following  arcumftances  of  ignorance  and  abfurdity.  In  the  ftory 
of  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  the  roaring  of  cannsns  is  mentioned. 
Cephalus  and  Procris  are  faid  to  be  of  the  court  of  Venice  j  and  "  that 
her  father  -wrought  Jo  ivitb  the  duke*  that  this  Cephalus  nvas  fent  poji  in 
tmbafjage  to  the  Turke. — Eriphiie,  after  the  death  of  her  hufband  Am- 
phiaraus,  (tbeTheban  prophet,  J  calling  to  mind  the  affection  wherein 
Don  Infijrtunio  was  drowned  towards  her,"  &c.  Sec.  Steevens. 

*  —theft poor f  ick-axts—]  Meaning  her  fingers.  Johnson. 

With 
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With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  have  flrew'd  his 
^  grave, 

And  on  it  faid  a  century  of  prayers, 

Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I'll  weep,  and  figh; 

And,  leaving  fo  his  fervice,  follow  you, 

So  pleafe  you  entertain  me5. 

Luc.  Ay,  good  youth  ; 
And  rather  father  thee,  than  mailer  thee.-^-My  friends, 
The  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  duties :  Let  us 
Find  out  the  prettieft  daizy'd  plot  we  can, 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partizans 
A  grave  :  Come,  arm  him  6. — Boy,  he  is  preferr'd 
By  thee  to  us ;  and  he  mail  be  interr'd, 
As  foldiers  can.    Be  cheerful ;  wipe  thine  eyes: 
Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arife.  [Exeunt,. 

SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 
Enter  Cymbeline,  Lords,  ^WPisanio. 

Cym.  Again  ;  and  bring  me  word,  how  'tis  with  her, 
A  fever  with  the  abfence  of  her  fon  ; 
A  madnefs,  of  which  her  life's  in  danger: — Heavens, 
How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me  !  Imogen, 
The  great  part  of  my  comfort,  gone  :  my  queen 
Upon  a  defperate  bed  ;  and  in  a  time 
When  fearful  wars  point  at  me  ;  her  fon  gone, 
So  needful  for  this  prefent :  It  ftrikes  me,  pail 
The  hope  of  comfort. — But  for  thee,  fellow, 
Who  needs  mull  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Dolt  feem  fo  ignorant,  we'll  enforce  it  from  thee 
By  a  (harp  torture. 

Pif.  Sir,  my  life  is  yours, 
I  humbly  fet  it  at  your  will :  But,  for  my  miftrefs, 

5  So  pleafe  you  entertain  me.]  i.  e.  hire  me;  receive  me  unto  your 
fervice.   See  Vol.  I.  p.  209,  n.  1,  and  Vol.  VII.  p.  257,  n.  7. 

Malon  e. 

6  — arm  bim. — ]  That  Is,  Take  bim  up  in  your  arms.  Hammer* 

Vol.  VIII,  F  f  I  nothing 
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I  nothing  know  where  me  remains,  why  gone, 

Nor  when  (he  purpofes  return.    'Befeech  your  highnefs, 

Hold  me  your  loyal  fervant. 

i.  Lord.  Good  my  liege, 
The  day  that  me  was  miffing,  he  was  here  : 
I  dare  be  bound  he's  true,  and  (hall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  fubje&ion  loyally.    For  Cloten, — 
There  wants  no  diligence  in  feeking  him, 
And  will7,  no  doubt,  be  found. 

Cym.  The  time  is  troublefome  ; 
We'll  flip  you  for  a  feafon  ;  but  our  jealoufy        [to  Pif. 
Does  yet  depend8, 

i.  Lord.  So  pleafe  your  majefty, 
The  Roman  legions,  all  from  Gallia  drawn, 
Are  landed  on  your  coaft  ;  with  a  fupply 
Of  Roman  gentlemen,  by  the  fenate  lent. 

Cym.  Now  for  the  counfel  of  my  fon,  and  queen  !  — 
I  am  amaz'd  with  matter9. 

1 .  Lord.  Good  my  liege, 
Your  preparation  can  affront  no  lefs 
Than  what  you  hear  of 1  :  come  more,  for  more  you're 
ready : 

The  want  is,  but  to  put  thofe  powers  in  motion, 
That  long  to  move. 

Cym.  1  thank  you:  Let's  withdraw; 

7  And  will,—-]  I  think  it  fhould  be  read: 

And  bell,—.    St ee yens. 
There  are  feveral  other  inftances  of  the  perfonal  pronoun  being 
omitted  in  thefe  plays,  befide  the  prefent,  particularly  in  K  Henry  Vlll. 
nor  is  Shakfpeare  the  only  writer  of  that  age  that  takes  this  liberty. 

Malone. 

8  .  our  jealoufy 

Does  yet  depend.]  My  fufpicion  is  yet  undetermined  j  if  I  do  not 
condemn  you,  I  likewife  have  not  acquitted  you.  We  now  fay,  the 
caufe  is  depending.  Johnson. 

9  I  am  amaz'd  ivitb  matter.]  \.  e.  confounded  by  variety  of  bufi- 
nefs.    So,  in  King  "John  : 

*•  I  am  amazdy  methinks,  and  lofe  my  way, 
"  Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world."  Steevens. 
1  Tour  preparation)  &c]  Your  forces  are  able  to  face  fuch  an  ar- 
my as  we  hear  the  enemy  will  bring  againft  us.  Johnson. 
Seep.  445,  113.  Malone. 

An 
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And  meet  the  time,  as  it  feeks  us.    We  fear  not 

What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us ;  but 

We  grieve  at  chances  here.— Away.  [Exeunt, 

Pi/.  I  heard  no  letter2  from  my  matter,  fince 
I  wrote  him,  Imogen  was  flain  :  'Tis  ftrange : 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  miltrefs,  who  did  promife 
To  yield  me  often  tidings :  Neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten  ;  but  remain 
1  Perplex'd  in  all.    The  heavens  ftill  muft  work  : 
Wherein  I  am.falfe,  I  am  honeft ;  not  true,  to  be  true. 
Thefe  prefent  wars  mail  find  I  love  my  country, 
Even  to  the  note  o'  the  king3,  or  I'll  fall  in  them. 
All  other  doubts,  by  time  let  them  be  clear'd  : 
Fortune  brings  in  fome  boats,  that  are  not  fteer'd.  [Exit* 

SCENE  IV. 

Before  the  Ca-ve. 

£«^r  Belarius,  Guiderius,  cvd  Arviragus. 

Gui.  The  noife  is  round  about  us. 
Bel.  Let  us  from  it. 

Ar<v.  What  pleafure,  fir,  find  we4  in  life,  to  lock  it 
From  action  and  adventure  ? 

Gui.  Nay,  what  hope 
Have  we  in  hiding  us  ?  this  way,  the  Romans 
Muft  or  for  Britons  flay  us  ;  or  receive  us 
For  barbarous  and  unnatural  revolts 
During  their  ufe,  and  flay  us  after. 

Bel.  Sons, 

We'll  higher  to  the  mountains ;  there  fecure  us. 

i  /heard  no  letter — ]  I  fuppofe  we  mould  read  with  Hanmer, 
V-ve  bad  no  letter.—  Steevens. 

Perhaps  letter  here  means,  not  an  epitlle,  but  the  elemental  part  of 
a  fyllable.  This  might  have  been  a  phtafe  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  We 
yet  fay — I  have  not  heard  a  fyllable  from  him.  Malone. 

3  —  to  the  noieo'  tbt  king, — J  I  will  fo  dilHnguifh  myfelf,  the  Icing 
fhall  remark,  my  valour.  Johnson. 

*  —  find  ws-]  Old  Copy— we  find.  Corre£ted  by  the  editor  of 
the  fecond  folio.  Malone, 

F  f  2  To 
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To  the  king's  party  there's  no  going :  newnefs 
Of  Cloten's  death  (we  being  not  known,  not  mufter'd 
Among  the  bands)  may  drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  Hv'd5 ;  and  fo  extort  from  us  that 
Which  we  have  done,  whofe  anfwer  6  would  be  death 
Drawn  on  with  torture. 

Gui.  This  is,  fir,  a  doubt, 
In  fuch  a  time,  nothing  becoming  you, 
Nor  fatisfying  us. 

Arv.  It  is  not  likely, 
That  when  they  hear  the  Roman  horfes  7  neigh, 
Behold  their  quarter'd  fires 8,  have  both  their  eyes 
And  ears  lb  cloy'd  importantly  as  now, 
That  they  will  wafte  their  time  upon  our  note, 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

BeL  O,  I  am  known 
Of  many  in  the  army:  many  years, 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  fee,  not  wore  him 
From  my  remembrance.    And,  befides,  the  king 
Hath  not  deferv'd  my  fervice,  nor  your  loves  j 
Who  find  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding, 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life  9  ;  aye  hopelefs 
To  have  the  courtefy  your  cradle  promis'd, 
But  to  be  flill  hot  fummer's  tanlings,  and 

5  — — — — — -  a  render 

Where  we  have  livd\  —  ~\  An  account  of  our  place  of  aboJe. 
This  dialogue  is  a  juft  reprelenution  of  the  fuperfiuous  caution  of  an 
old  man.  Johnson. 

Render  is  u-fed  in  a  fimilar  fenfe  in  Timon,  Act  V. 

w  And  fends  us  forth  to  make  their  forrow'd  render." 

ST£EV£NS. 

So  again,  in  this  play  : 

"  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render, 
"  Of  whom  he  had  this  ring."  Malone, 

6  —  ivbofe  artfiver — ]  The  retaliation  of  the  death  of  Cloten  would 
he  death,  &c.  Johnson^ 

7  —  che  Reman  horfes — ]  Old  Copy — their  Roman.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  corruptions  into  which  the  tranferiber  was  led  by  his  ear. 
The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Malone. 

8  — their  quarter'd^rw,]  Their  fires  regularly  difpofed.  Johnson. 
»  The  certainty  of  this  hard  itje }  That  is,  the  certain  conference 

of  this  hard  life.  Malum, 

The 
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The  fhrinking  flaves  of  winter. 

Gui.  Than  be  fo, 
Better  to  ceafe  to  be.    Pray,  fir,  to  the  army : 
I  and  my  brother  are  not  known  ;  yourfelf. 
So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  fo  o'er-grown, 
Cannot  be  queftion'd. 

Ar<v.  By  this  fun  that  mines, 
I'll  thither  :  What  thing  is  it,  that  I  never 
Did  fee  man  die?  fcarce  ever  look'd  on  blood, 
But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,  and  venifon  ? 
Never  beftrid  a  horfe,  fave  one,  that  had 
A  rider  like  myfelf,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel 
Nor  iron  on  his  heel  ?  I  am  afham'd 
To  look  upon  the  holy  fun,  to  have 
The  benefit  of  his  bleft  beams,  remaining 
So  long  a  poor  unknown. 

Gui.  By  heavens,  I'll  go : 
If  you  will  blefs  me,  fir,  and  give  me  leave, 
I'll  take  the  better  care ;  but  if  you  will  not, 
The  hazard  therefore  due  fall  on  me,  by 
The  hands  of  Romans  ! 

Ar<v.  So  fay  I ;  Amen. 

Bel.  No  reafon  I,  fince  of  your  lives  you  fet 
So  flight  a  valuation,  (hould  referve 
My  crack'd  one  to  more  care.    Have  with  you,  boys : 
If  in  your  country  wars  you  chance  to  die, 
That  is  my  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  I'll  lie  : 
Lead,  lead. — The  time  feems  long ;  their  blood  thinks 
fcorn,  [A/ide. 
Till  it  fly  out,  and  Ihew  them  princes  born,  [Exeunt* 
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ACT   V.    SCENE  h 

A  field,  between  the  Britilh  and  Roman  Camps, 
J?///^  Posthumus,  with  a  bloody  handkerchief  x , 

Poft.  Yea,  bloody  cloth  2,  I'll  keep  thee  ;  for  I  wiih'd  3 
Thou  fhould'ft  be  colour'd  thus.    You  married  ones,  » 
If  each  of  you  would  take  this  courfe,  how  many 
Mull  murder  wives  much  better  than  themfelves, 
For  wrying  but  a  little4  r — O,  Pifanio  ! 
Every  good  fervant  does  not  all  commands : 
No  bond,  but  to  do  juft  ones. — Gods !  if  you 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 
Had  liv'd  to  put  on  this 5 :  fo  had  you  faved 

i  —  bloody  handkerchief.}  The  bloody  token  of  Imogen's  death, 
which  Pifanio  in  the  foregoing  aft  determined  to  fend.  Johnson. 

*  Yea,  bloody  cl,tk,  Sec]  This  is  a  foliloquy  of  nature,  uttered 
when  the  efYerv/fcence  of  a  mind  agitated  and  perturbed  fpontaneoufly 
and  inadvertently  difcharges  itfelf  in  words.  The  fpeech,  throughout- 
all  its  tenor,  if  the  laft  conceit  be  excepted,  feems  to  ilTue  warm  from 
the  heart.  He  firft  condemns  his  own  violence  j  then  tries  todilburden 
himfelf,  by  imputing  part  of  the  crime  to  Pifanio  ;  he  next  fooths  his 
mind  to  an  artificial  and  momentary  tranquillity,  by  trying  to  think 
that  he  has  been  only  an  inftrument  of  the  gods  for  the  happinefs  of 
Imogen.  He  is  now  grown  reafonable  enough  to  determine,  that  hav- 
ing done  fo  much  evil,  he  will  do  no  more  j  that  he  will  not  fight 
againft  the  country  which  he  has  already  injured;  but  as  life  is  not 
longer  fupportable,  he  will  die  in  a  juft  caufe,  and  die  with  the  obfeu- 
rity  of  a  man  who  dees  not  think  himfelf  worthy  to  be  remembered. 

Johnson. 

3  I  qvijh"d — ]  The  old  copy  reads — J  am  <wijh*d.  Steevens. 
The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.    M  alone. 

4  For  wrying  but  a  little  ?]  This  uncommon  verbis  likewife  ufed 
by  Stanyhurft  in  the  third  book  of  his  tranflation  of  Virgil,  158a: 

n   the  mayfters  ivrye  the  vefiels." 

Again,  in  Daniel  s  Cleopatray  1594; 

"  — — —  in  her  linking  down,  fhe  wryet 
tf  The  diadem."  Steevens. 

5  —to  put  or.- — ]  Is  to  in cit e,  to  injligate,  Johnson. 
So,  in  Macbeth: 

<<  ■  ,     the  powers  above 

«4  Put  on  their  inlhuments."  Steevens. 

The 
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The  noble  Imogen  to  repent ;  and  ftruck 

Me,  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance.    But,  alack, 

You  fnatch  fome  hence  for  little  faults ;  that's  love, 

To  have  them  fall  no  more  :  you  fome  permit 

To  fecond  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worle6; 

And  make  them  dread  it,  to  the  doer's  thrift7. 

But  Imogen  is  your  own :  Do  your  beft  wills, 

And  make  me  bleft  to  obey  8  !— I  am  brought  hither 

Among  the  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 

Againit  my  lady's  kingdom  :  'Tis  enough 

That,  Britain,  I  have  kill'd  thy  miftrefs ;  peace  ! 

I'll  give  no  wound  to  thee.    Therefore,  good  heavens, 

Hear  patiently  my  purpofe  :  I'll  difrobe  me 

6  — each  elder  ivorfe  ;]  The  !aft  deed  is  certainly  not  the  oldeft,  but 
Shakfpeare  calls  the  deed  of  an  elder  man  an  elder  deed.  Johnson. 

I  believe  our  authour  muft  anfwer  for  this  inaccuracy,  and  that  he 
inadvertently  considered  the  later  evil  deed  as  the  elder  j  having  pro- 
bably fome  general  notion  in  his  mind  of  a  quantity  of  evil,  commenc- 
ing with  our  firft  parent,  and  gradually  accumulating  in  procefs  of  time 
by  a  repetition  of  crimes.  Malone. 

—  each  elder  ivorfe 5]  i.  e.  where  corruptions  are,  they  grow  with 
years,  and  the  oldeft  iinner  is  the  greateft.  You,  Gods,  permit  fome 
to  proceed  in  iniquity,  and  the  older  fuch  are,  the  more  their  crime. 

Tol  LET. 

7  A,nd  make  them  dread  it,  to  the  doers'1  thrift.']  Mr.  Theobald  reads- 
make  them  dreadedj  i.  e.  permit  them  to  proceed  to  the  commiffion  of 
crimes,  and  thus,  while  they  are  formidable  to  others,  gain  profit  to 
themfelves.  Dreaded  and  dread  it  might  have  been  eafily  confounded. 
Dr.  Johnfon  propofes  to  read  either  deeded  or  trade  it.  In  Macbeth,  he 
obferves,  we  have,  in  another  fenfe,  undeeded,  and  inr  fupport  of  his 
other  conjecture,  he  remarks,  that  tl  trade  and  thrift  correfpond ; 
and  that  our  authour  plays  with  trade,  as  it  fignifies  a  lucrative  vo- 
cation or  a  fiequent  practice.    So  Ifabella  fays, 

"  Thy  fin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade.'''' 

Mr.  Steeven's  interpretation  appears  to  me  inadmiffible.  Malone. 

However  imgrammjtical,  I  believe  the  old  reading  is  the  true  one. 
To  make  them  dread  it  is  to  make  them  perfevere  in  the  commijjton 
of  dreadful  atl'ions.  Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved  on  a  p^fiage  in  Hamlet, 
that  Pope  and  Rowe  have  not  refufed  this  mode  of  fpeaking  :— "  To 
fmner  it  or  faint  it — and  il  to  ay  it.'''  Steevens. 

8  —  Do  ycur  beft  mills, 

And  make  me  bleft  to  obey  .']  So  the  copies.    It  was  more  in  the 
manner  of  our  authour  to  have  written, 
— —  Do  your  bleft  wills, 
And  make  me  bleft  to  obey.  Johnson. 

F  f  4,  I'll 
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Of  thefe  Italian  weeds,  and  fuit  myfelf 

As  does  a  Briton  peafant :  fo  I'll  fight 

Againft  the  part  I  come  with  ;  fo  I'll  die 

For  thee,  O  [mogen,  even  for  whom  my  life 

Is,  every  breath,  a  death  :  and  thus,  unknown, 

Pity'd  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 

Myfelf  I'll  dedicate.    Let  me  make  men  know 

More  valour  in  me  than  my  habits  (how. 

Gods,  put  the  ftrength  o'  the  Leonati  in  me! 

To  fhame  the  guife  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin 

The  fafhion,  iefs  without,  and  more  within.  [Exit, 

SCENE  II. 

The  fame. 

Enter  at  one  fide,  Lucius,  Iachimo,  and  the  Roman 
army  ;  at  the  other  fide,  the  Britifh  army  ;  Leonatus 
Pofthumus  following  it,  like  a  poor  foldter.  They  march 
ever,  and  go  out.   Alarums.   Then  enter  again,  in  Jkir- 
mijh,  Iachimo  WPosthumus  :  he  vanquijbetb  and 
difarmeth  Iachimo,  and  then  leaves  him. 
lack.  The  heavinefs,  and  guilt,  within  my  bofom 
Takes  off  my  manhood  :  I  have  bely'd  a  lady, 
The  princelsof  this  country,  and  the  airon't 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me  ;  Or  could  this  carl  9, 
A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  fubdu'd  me, 
In  my  proferTion  ?  Knighthoods  and  honours,  borne 
As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  fcorn. 
If  that  thy  gentry,  Britain,  go  before 
This  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  fcarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods.  [Exit. 

9  —  tbit  car),]  Carle  is  ufed  by  our  oid  writers  in  oppofition  to  a 
ftniltman.    See  the  poem  of  John  the  Reeve.  Percy. 

Car/ct  is  a  word  ot  the  fame  fignification,  and  occurs  in  our  author's 
As  you  like  it.  Again,  in  an  ancient  interlude  or  morality,  printed  by 
RafteJl,  without  title  or  date  : 

M  A  carlys  fonne,  brought  up  of  nought." 
The  thought  feems  to  have  been  imitated  in  Pbilafter  : 

*'  The  gods  take  part  againft  me  ;  could  this  boor 
"  Have  held  me  thus  elfe ?"  Steevens. 
A  carl,  fays  Skinner,  is  a  clown,  ab.  A.  S.  ceojil,  rufticus,  colonus. 

Malone. 

Tkt 
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The  battle  continues-,  the  Britons  fly,  Cymbeline  is 
taken:  then  enter,  to  his  re/cue,  BelaRIUS,  Guide- 
rius,  WArviragus. 

Bel.  Stand,  Hand !  We  have  the  advantage  of  the 
ground  ; 

The  lane  is  guarded  :  nothing  routs  us,  but 
The  villainy  of  our  fears. 

Guu  Ar<v.  Stand,  ftand,  and  fight  \ 

Enter  Posthumus,  and  feconds  the  Britons  :  They  re/cue 
Cymbeline,  and  exeunt.  Then,  enter  Lucius, 
Iachimq,  WImogen. 

Luc.  Away,  boy,  from  the  troops,  and  fave  thyfelf: 
For  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  diforder's  fuch 
As  war  were  hood-wink'd. 

Iach.  'Tis  their  frefti  fupplies. 

Luc .  It  is  a  day  turn'd  ftrangely  :  Or  betimes 
Let's  re-inforce,  or  fly.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  HI. 

Another  part  of  the  field. 
Enter  Posthumus,  and  a  Britiih  Lord. 
Lord.  Cam'ft  thou  from  where  they  made  the  ftand? 
Pdft.  I  did : 
Though  you*  it  feems,  come  from  the  fliers. 
Lord.  I  did. 

Poji.  No  blame  be  to  you,  fir  ;  for  all  was  loft, 
But  that  the  heavens  fought :  The  king  himfelf 
Of  his  wings  deftitute  *,  the  army  broken, 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  feen,  all  flying 
Through  a  ftrait  lane  ;  the  enemy  full- hearted, 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  flaughtering,  having  work 
More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do't,  ftruck  down 
Some  mortally,  fome  flightly  touch'd,  fome  falling 

*    ■  the  king  himfelf 

0/his  wings  deftitute,]  "  The  Danes  rufhed  forth  with  fuch  vio- 
lence upon  their  adverfaries,  that  firft  the  right,  and  then  after  the 
left  wing  of  the  Scots,  was  conftreined  to  retire  and  flee  back.— 
Haie  beholding  the  kingy  with  the  moft  part  of  the  nobles,  righting 
with  great  valiancie  in  the  middle  ward,  now  deftitute  of  the  win-gs,"  &c. 
tfolinfhed.    See  the  next  note.  Malone. 

Merely 
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Merely  through  fear ;  that  the  ftrait  pafs  was  damm'd 
With  dead  men,  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  living 

To  die  with  lengthen'd  fhame. 
Lord,  Where  was  this  lane  ? 

Poft.  Clofe  by  the  battle,  ditch'd,  and  wall'd  with  turf1 ; 
Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  foldier, — 
An  honeft  one,  I  warrant;  who  deferv'd 
60  long  a  breeding,  as  his  white  beard  came  to, 
In  doing  this  for  his  country  ; — athwart  the  lane, 
He,  with  two  ftriplings,  (lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  bafe2,  than  to  commit  fuch  (laughter; 
With  faces  fit  for  rnaflcs,  or  rather  fairer 
Than  thofe  for  prefervation  cas'd,  or  ftiame3,) 
Made  good  the  paffage  ;  cry'd  to  thofe  that  fled, 
Our  Britain's  harts  die  flying,  not  our  men  : 
To^/arknefs  fleet,  fouls  that  fly  backwards  !  Standi 
Or  we  are  Romans,  and  will  gi*ve you  that 
Like  beafls,  which  you  Jhun  beaflly  ;  and  may  fa<ve9 
But  to  look  back  in  frown:  ftand,  fland. — Thefe  three, 
Three  thoufand  confident,  in  aft  as  many, 
{For  three  performers  are  the  file,  when  all 
The  reft  do  nothing,)  with  this  word,  ftand,  ftand, 

1  C/cfe  by  the  battle,  &c]  The  flopping  of  the  Roman  army  by  three 
perfons,  is  an  allufion  to  the  ftory  of  the  Hays,  as  related  by  Holin- 
fhed  in  his  Hijlory  of  Scotland^  p.  155:  "  There  was  neere  to  the 
place  of  the  battel],  a  long  lane  fenfed  on  the  fides  with  ditches  and 
walles  made  of  turfe,  through  the  which  the  Scots  which  fled  were 
beaten  downe  by  the  enemies  on  heapes. 

"  Here  Haie  with  his  fonnes  fuppofing  they  might  beft  ftaie  the 
flight,  placed  themfelves  overthwart  the  lane,  beat  them  backe  whom 
tb>ey  met  fleeing,  and  fpared  nticher  friend  nor  fo  j  but  downe  they 
went  all  fuch  as  came  within  their  reach,  wherewith  divers  hardie  per- 
fo^iages  cried  unto  their  fellowes  to  returne  backe  unto  the  batteil,"  Sec, 

It  appea:s  from  Peck's  New  Memoirs,  &c.  article  88,  that  Milton 
intended  to  have  written  a  play  on  this  fubject.  Musgraye. 

%  The  country  bafe> — ]  i.  e.  A  ruftick  game  called  pr  if  on  bars,  vul- 
garly prifon  bafe.    So,  in  the  30th  Song  of  Drayton's  Po/yo.'hien  : 
"  At  hood-wink,  barley-brake,  at  tick,  or  prifon-bafe.*' 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  fairy  <$uecn,  B.  5.  c.  8. 

"  So  ran  they  ail  as  they  had  been  at  bace."  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  115,  n.  5.  Malone. 

J  -'for  prefervation  cas'd)  or  fhame,)]  Shame  for  modefry. 

War  bur  ton. 

.  Accom- 
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Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming 

With  their  own  noblenefs,  (which  could  have  turn'd 

A  diftafr  to  a  lance,)  gilded  pale  looks, 

Part,  lhame,  part,  fpirit  renew'dj  that  fome,  turn'd 

coward 

But  by  example  (O,  a  fin  in  war, 

Damn'd  in  the  firft  beginners  1)  'gan  to  look 

The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 

Upon  the  pikes  o'  the  hunters.    Then  began 

A  ftop  i*  the  chafer,  a  retire  ;  anon, 

A  rout,  confufion  thick  :  Forthwith,  they  fly 

Chickens,  the  way  which  they  ftoop'd  eagles  ;  Haves, 

The  ftrides  they  viclors  made4  :  And  now  our  cowards, 

(Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages,  became 

The  life  o'  the  need 5 ;)  having  found  the  back-door  open 

Of  the  unguarded  hearts,  Heavens,  how.  they  wound  ! 

Some,  (lain  before;  fome,  dying;  fome,  their  friends 

O'er-borne  i*  the  former  wave  :  ten,  chac'd  by  one, 

Are  now  each  one  the  flaughter-man  of  twenty: 

Thofe,  that  would  die  or  ere  refill,  are  grown 

The  mortal  bugs  o'  the  field6. 

Lord.  This  was  ftrange  chance  : 
A  narrow  lane  I  an  old  man,  and  two  boys ! 

Pojl.  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it :  You  are  made 
Rather  to  wonder  7  at  the  things  you  hear, 
Than  to  work  any.    Will  you  rhime  upon't, 

4  —  they  vi&ori  made  ;]  The  old  copy  has — the  victors,  &c.  Thfc 
emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Malone. 

5  '  became 

The  life  o'  the  needy)']  i.  e.  that  have  become  the  life,  Sec.  Shafe- 
fpeare  mould  have  written  become,  but  there  is,  I  believe,  no  corrup- 
tion. In  his  1 34th  Sonnet,  he  perhaps  again  ufes  came  as  a  participle  : 
"  The  ftatute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take, 
"  Thou  ufurer,  that  put'ft  forth  all  to  ufe, 
M  And  fue  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  thy  fake." 
Became,  however,  in  the  text  may  be  a  verb.    If  this  was  Intended, 
the  parenthefis  fhould  Jpt  removed.    Ma  lone. 
0  —bugt — ]  Terrors.  Johnson. 
See  Vol.  VI.  p.  373,  n.  4.  Malone. 
7  Nay  j  do  not  wonder  at  it  :  Tou  are  made 

Rather  to  wonder,  fcc]  Pofthumus  firft  bids  him  not  wonder, 
then  tells  him  in  another  mode  of  reproach,  that  wonder  is  all  that  he 
was  made  for.  Johnson. 

4  ,  And 
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And  vent  it  for  a  mockery  ?  Here  is  one : 
Two  boys,  an  old  man  twice  a  boy,  a  lane, 
Prefer-u  V  the  Britons,  was  the  Romans*  bane* 

Lord.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  fir. 

Pofi.  'Lack,  to  what  end  ? 
Who  dares  not  ftand  his  foe,  I'll  be  his  friend :  . 
For  if  he'll  do,  as  he  is  made  to  do, 
I  know,  he'll  quickly  fly  my  friendftiip  too. 
You  have  put  me  into  rhime. 

Lord.  Farewel ;  you  are  angry.  [Exit. 

Foft.  Still  going? — This  is  a  lord  !  O  noble  mifery  I 
To  be  i'  the  field,  and  afk,  what  news,  of  me  ! 
To-day,  how  many  would  have  given  their  honours 
To  have  fav'd  their  carcafies  ?  took  heel  to  do't, 
And  yet  died  too?  I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd5, 
Could  not  find  death,  where  I  did  hear  him  groan  ; 
Nor  feel  him,  where  he  itruck :  Being  an  ugly  monfter, 
'Tis  ftrange,  he  hides  him  in  frefh  cups,  foft  beds, 
Sweet  words ;  or  hath  more  minifters  than  we 
That  draw  his  knives  i'  the  war. — Well,  I  will  find  him  : 
For,  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Roman  9, 

8  —  I,  in  mine  own  ivoe  charm 'd,~]  Alluding  to  the  common  fuper- 
ftition  of  charms  being  powerful  enough  to  keep  men  unhurt  in  battle. 
Jt  was  derived  from  our  Saxon  anceftors,  and  fo  is  common  to  us  with 
the  Germans,  who  are  above  all  other  people  given  to  this  fuperfti- 
tion  ;  which  made  Erafmus,  where,  in  his  Moria  Encomium,  he  gives 
to  each  nation  its  proper  characteriftick,  fay,  (l  Germani  corporum 
proceritate  &  magiae  cognitione  fibi  placent."  And  Prior,  in  hi* 
Alma  I 

"  North  Britons  hence  have  fecond fight  \ 
*•  And  Germans  free  from  gun- (hot  fight  "  Warburton. 
See  a  note  on  Macbeth,  Aft  V.  fc.  ult.  So,  in  Drayton's  Nympbidia  t 
Their  feccnds  minifier  an  oath, 
JVbicb  ivas  indifferent  to  them  both, 
That,  on  their  knightly  faith  and  troth, 

No  magick  them  fupplied ; 
Ar.d  flight  them  that  tbty  bad  no  charms 
Wbereivitb  to  ivork  each  others  harms, 
But  came  ivitb  fimple  open  arms 

To  have  their  caufes  tried.  Steivens. 
9  —  favourer  to  the  Roman,]  The  editions  before  Hanmer's  for 
Roman  read  Briton  3  and  Dr.  Warburton  reads  Briton  fiill,  Johnson. 

No 
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No  more  a  Briton,  I  have  refum'd  again 
The  part  I  came  in  :  Fight  I  will  no  more, 
But  yield  me  to  the  verieft  hind,  that  (hall 
Once  touch  my  moulder.    Great  the  flaughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Roman  ;  great  the  anfvver  be  1 
Britons  muft  take:  For  me,  my  ranfom's  death ; 
On  either  fide  I  come  to  fpend  my  breath  ; 
"Which  neither  here  Til  keep,  nor  bear  again, 
But  end  it  by  fome  means  for  Imogen. 

Enter  t*uo  Britifh  Captains,  and  Soldiers, 

1.  Cap.  Great  Jupiter  be  prais'd  !  Lucius  is  taken: 
'Tis  thought,  the  old  man  and  his  fons  were  angels. 

2.  Cap.  There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  filly  habit  *, 
That  gave  the  affront  with  them  3. 

1.  Cap.  So  'tis  reported  : 

But  none  of  them  can  be  found.— Stand  !  Who's  there  ? 

Poji.  A  Roman ; 
Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if  feconds 
Had  anfwer'd  him. 

2.  Cap.  Lay  hands  on  him  ;  A  dog ! 
A  leg  of  Rome  ihall  not  return  to  tell 

What  crows  have  peck'd  them  here :  He  brags  his  fer- 
vice 

As  if  he  were  of  note  :  bring  him  to  the  king. 

1  —  great  the  anfvver  be — ]  Anjwer,  as  once  in  this  play  before,  is 
retaliation.  Johnson. 

4  —  a  filly  babit.~\  Silly  is Jimple  or  rujlick.  Steevens. 

So,  in  the  novel  by  Boccace,  on  which  this  play  is  formed  :  "  The 
fervant,  who  had  no  great  good  will  to  kill  her,  very  eafily  grew  piti- 
full,  tooke  off  her  upper  garment,  and  gave  her  a  poore  ragged  doublet, 
ajillie  chapperone,"  &c.    The  Decameron,  1620.  Malone. 

3  That  gave  the  affront  tuiib  tbem.]  That  is,  that  turned  their  faces 
to  the  enemy.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Alcbymift  : 

"  To  day  thou  fhalt  have  ingots,  and  to-morrow 
u  Give  lords  tbe  affront."  Steevens. 

To  affront,  Minftiieu  explains  thus  in  his  dictionary,  1617  :  <4  T« 
come  face  to  face.  Vi.  Encounter"    Affrontare,  Ital.  Malokb. 


Enter 
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E titer Cymbeline, attended ;  Belarius, Guide  rius, 
Arvi  r  ag  us,  Pis  anio,  andRomzn  captives.  The  Cap- 
tains prejent  Pofthumus  to  Cymbeline,  nvho  delivers 
him  over  to  a  Gaoler  :  after  which,  all  go  out, 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Pri/on. 

Enter  Posthumus,  and  two  Gaolers. 

1.  Gaol,  You  fhall  not  now  be  flolen+,  you  have  locks 

upon  you  ; 
So,  graze,  as  you  find  pafture. 

2.  Gaol.  Ay,  or  a  ftomach.  [Exeunt  Gaolers. 
Poft.  Moft  welcome,  bondage  !  for  thou  art  a  way, 

I  think,  to  liberty  :  Yet  am  J  better 
Than  one  that's  fick  o'  the  gout ;  fmce  he  had  rather 
Groan  ib  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cur'd 
By  the  furc  phyhcian,  death;  who  is  the  key 
To  unbar  thefe  locks.   My  confcience  !  thou  art  fetter'd 
More  than  my  Ihanks,  and  wrifls  :  You  good  gods,  give 
me 

The  penitent  inftrument,  to  pick  that  bolt, . 
Then,  free  for  ever  !  Is't  enough,  1  am  forry  ? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appeafe  ; 
Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy.    Mutt  I  repent  ? 
I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 
Delir'd,  more  than  conftrain'd  :  to  fatisfy, 
If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 
No  Under  render  of  me,  than  my  all5. 

I  know, 

4  You  Jfjall  r.ot  nonv  be  Jtolcn,—]  This  wit  of  the  gaoler  alludes  to 
the  cuftom  of  putting  a  lock  on  a  horle's  leg,  when  he  is  turned  to 
pailure.  Johnson. 

5  — — — - •  to  fathfy, 

If  of  my  freedom  *f;'r  the  train  party  take 

No  ftntler  render  of  me,  than  my  all.]  Pofthumus  queftions  whe- 
ther contrition  be  fufficient  atonem:nt  for  guilt.  Then,  to  fatisfy  the 
offended  gods,  he  defires  them  to  take  no  more  than  his  prefent  all, 
that  is,  his  life,  if  it  is  the  main  part,  the  chief  point,  or  principal 
condition  of  his  freedom,  i.  e.  of  his  freedom  from  future  punilnment. 
This  interpretation  appears  to  be  warranted  by  the  former  part  of  the 
fpeech.  Steevens. 

I  believe 
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I  know,  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men, 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  fixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 
On  their  abatement ;  that's  not  my  deiire : 
For  Imogen's  dear  life,  take  mine  ;  and  though 
'Tis  not  fo  dear,  yet  'tis  a  life  ;  you  coin'd  it  : 
'Tween  man  and  man,  they  weigh  not  every  (lamp ; 
Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  fake  ; 
You  rather  mine,  being  yours :  And  fo,  great  powers, 
If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life, 
And  cancel  thefe  cold  bonds  6.    O  Imogen  ! 
I'll  fpeak  to  thee  in  filence.  [He  fleeps* 

Solemn  mujick1 ,  Enter ,  as  in  an  apparition,  Sicilius  Le- 
onatus,  father  to  Poithumus,  an  old  man,  attired  like 
a  warrior  ;  leading  in  his  hand  an  ancient  matron,  his 
wife,  and  mother  to  Poithumus,  with  mujick  before 
thein*  Then,  after  other  mufick,  follow  the  hwo  young 
Leonati,  brothers  to  Poithumus,  with  wounds  as  they 
died  in  the  wars.  They  circle  Poithumus  round,  as  hi 
lies  Jleeping, 

Sici.  No  more,  thou  thunder-mafter,  mew 
Thy  fpite  on  mortal  flies : 
With  Mars  fall  out,  with  Juno  chide, 
That  thy  adulteries 

Rates,  and  revenges. 
Hath  my  poor  boy  done  ought  but  well, 

Whofe  face  I  never  faw  ? 
I  dy'd,  whilft  in  the  womb  he  ftay'd, 
Attending  Nature's  law. 

Whofe 

I  believe  Pofthumus  means  to  fay,  «  fince  for  my  crimes  I  have  been 
deprived  of  my  freedom,  and  fince  life  itfelf  is  ftill  more  valuable  than 
freedom,  let  the  gods  take  my  life,  and  by  this  let  heaven  be  appeafed* 
how  fmall  foerer  the  atonement  may  be."  1  fufpect  however  that  a 
line  has  been  loft,  after  the  word  Jathfy.  If  the  text  be  right,  to  fa- 
tisjy  means,  by  way  of  fatisfa&ion.  Malone. 

6  — C6id  bonds.]  This  equivocal  ufe  of  bonds  is  another  inftance  of 
our  authour's  infelicity  in  pathetick  fpeeches.  Johnson. 

7  Solemn  mujick,  &c]  Here  follow  a  vijion,  a  mafque,  and  a  pro- 
pbefyy  which  interrupt  the  fable  without  the  leaft  neceffity,  and  un- 
meafurably  lengthen  this  act.  I  think  it  plainly  foiftcd  in  afterwards 
tar  mere  Aiow,  and  apparently  not  of  Shakfpcare.  Pope. 

Every 
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Whofe  father  then  (as  men  report, 

Thou  orphan's  father  art,) 
Thou  fhould'ft  have  been,  and  ihielded  him 
From  this  earth-vexing  fmart. 
Moth.  Lucina  lent  not  me  her  aid, 
But  took  me  in  my  throes ; 
That  from  me  was  Pofthumus  ript 8, 
Came  crying  'monglt  his  foes, 
A  thing  of  pity  ! 
Sici.  Great  nature,  like  his  anceftry, 
Moulded  the  ftuff  fo  fair, 
That  he  deferv'd  the  praife  o'  the  world, 
As  great  Sicilius>  heir, 
i .  Bro.  When  once  he  was  mature  for  man, 
In  Britain  where  was  he 
That  could  Hand  up  his  parallel; 

Or  fruitful  object  be 
In  eye  of  Imogen,  that  beft 
Could  deem  his  dignity  ? 

Every  reader  muft  be  of  the  fame  opinion.  The  fubfequent  narra- 
tives of  Pofthumus,  which  render  this  mafque,  &c.  unneceffary,  (or 
perhaps  the  fcenical  directions  fupplied  by  the  poet  himfelf)  feem  to 
have  excited  fome  manager  of  a  theatre  to  difgrace  the  play  by  the  pre- 
fent  metrical  interpolation.  Shakfpeare,  who  has  conducted  his  fifth 
aft  with  fuch  matchlefs  /kill,  could  never  have  defigned  the  vifion  to 
be  twice  defcribed  by  Pofthumus,  had  this  contemptible  nonlenfe  been 
previoufly  delivered  on  the  ftage.  The  following  paflage  from  Dr. 
Farmer's  Ejfay  will  mew  that  it  was  no  unufual  thing  for  the  players 
to  indulge  themfelves  in  making  additions  equally  unjuftifiable.— "  We 
have  a  fufficient  inftance  of  the  liberties  taken  by  the  actors,  in  an  old 
pamphlet,  by  Nam,  called  Lenten  Stuff*,  ivitb  the  Prayje  of  the  red 
Herring,  4to.  1 599,  where  he  aiTures  us,  that  in  a  play  of  his  called 
Tbeljlerf  Dogs,  foure  a&s,  without  his  confent,  or  the  leaft  guefs  of 
his  drift  or  fcope,  were  fupplied  by  the  players."  Steevens. 
8  Tbat from  me  was  Pojlbumus  rift,]  Perhaps  we  mould  read, 

That  from  my  womb  Pofthumus  ript, 

Came  crying  'mongft  his  foes.    Joh  nson. 
This  circumftance  is  met  with  in  the  Devil's  Cbartert  1607.  The 
play  of  Cymbeline  did  not  appear  in  print  till  1623  : 

M  What  would'ft  thou  run  again  into  my  womb  ? 

t(  If  thou  wert  there,  thou  Ihould'ft  be  Pojlbumus, 

"  And  ript  out  of  my  fides,"  &c.  Steevens. 

Moth, 
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Moth,  With  marriage  wherefore  was  he  mock'd, 
To  be  exil'd,  and  thrown 
From  Leonati'  feat,  and  caft 
From  her  his  deareft  one, 
Sweet  Imogen? 

Ski.  Why  did  you  fuffer  Iachimoj 

Slight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 

With  needlefs  jealoufy ; 
And  to  become 8  the  geek  and  fcom 

O*  the  other's  villainy  r 
2.  Bro.  For  this,  from  ftiller  feats  we  camea 

Our  parents,  and  us  twain, 
That,  ftriking  in  our  country's  caufe, 

Fell  bravely,  and  were  flain  ; 
Our  fealty,  and  Tenantius'  right, 

With  honour  to  maintain. 

1.  Bro.  Like  hardiment  Pofthumus  hath 
To  Cymbeline  perform'd : 

Then,  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods, 
Why  haft  thou  thus  adjourn'd 
The  graces  for  his  merits  due  ; 
Being  all  to  dolours  turn'd  ? 
Sici.  Thy  cryftal  window  ope  ;  look  out  5 
No  longer  exercife, 
Upon  a  valiant  race,  thy  harih 
And  potent  injuries : 
Moth.  Since,  Jupiter,  our  fon  is  good, 

Take  off  his  miferies. 
Sicii  Peep  through  thy  marble  manlion  ;  help ! 
Or  we  poor  ghofts  will  cry 
To  the  mining  fynod  of  the  reft, 
Againft  thy  deity. 

2.  Bro.  Help,  Jupiter ;  or  we  appeal, 
And  from  thy  juftice  fly. 

8  And  to  become—]  And  permit  Pojlbumui  to  become  the  geek,  ad 

Malone. 


Vol.  virr. 
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Jupiter  defcends9  in  thunder  and  lightning,  fating  upon 
an  eagle  :  he  throws  a  thunder -bolt ,  The  gh  oft  s  fall  on 
their  knees, 

Jup*  No  more,  you  petty  fpirits  of  region  low, 

Offend  our  hearing  ;  hum  1 — How  dare  you  ghofts, 
Accufe  the  thunderer,  whofe  belt  you  know, 

Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coafts?- 
Poor  (hadows  of  Elyfium,  hence  ;  and  reft 

Upon  your  never-withering  banks  of  flowers  : 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  opprefl: ; 

No  care  of  yours  it  is ;  you  know,  'tis  ours. 
Whom  beft  I  love,  I  crofs ;  to  make  my  gift, 

The  more  delay'd,  delighted1.    Be  content; 
Your  low-laid  fun  our  godhead  will  uplift ; 

His  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  fpent. 
Our  Jovial  ftar  reign'd  at  his  birth,  and  in 

Our  temple  was  he  married. — Rife,  and  fade  !— \ 
He  fhall  be  lord  of  lady  Imogen, 

And  happier  much  by  his  affliction  made. 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breaft  ;  wherein 

Our  pleafure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine  ; 
And  fo  away :  no  farther  with  your  din 

Exprefs  impatience,  left  you  ftir  up  mine. — 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  cryftalline.  [Jfcends, 

Sici.  He  came  in  thunder  ;  his  celeftial  breath 

9  yupiter  defcends — ]  It  appears  from  Acolaflus,  a  comedy  by  T. 
Palfgrave,  chaplain  to  K.  Henry  VIII.  bl.  1.  1540,  that  the  delcent 
of  deities  was  common  to  our  ftjge  in  its  earlieft  Ante,  t(  Of  whyche 
the  lyke  thyng  is  ufed  to  be  (hewed  now  a  days  in  ftage-plaies,  whea 
fome  God  ox  fome  Saynt  is  made  to  appere  forth  of  a  cloude,  and  fuc- 
coureth  the  parties  which  feemed  to  be  towardes  fome  great  danger, 
through  the  Soudan's  crueltie."  The  author,  for  fear  this  defcription 
lhould  not  be  fuppofed  to  extend  itfelf  to  our  theatres,  adds  in  a  mar- 
ginal note,  "  the  Jyke  maner  ufed  nowe  at  our  days  in  ftage  playes.* 

Steevfn  s. 

1  The  more  delay  \1>  delighted.]  Delighted  is  here  either  ufed  for  de- 
lighted in,  or  for  delighting.    So,  in  Othello  : 

"  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack— V  Malowi. 

Was 
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Was  fulphurous  to  fmell :  the  holy  eagle 
Stoop'd,  as  to  foot  us  :  his  afcenfion  is 
More  fweet  than  our  bleft  fields :  his  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing*,  and  cloys  his  beak1, 
As  when  his  god  is  pleas'd. 
J/L  Thanks,  Jupiter! 

Sici.  The  marble  pavement  clcfes,  he  is  enter'd 
His  radiant  roof : — Away  !  and,  to  be  bleft, 
Let  us  with  care  perform  his  great  beheft.  \GhoJls  vaniJJjc 

Poft.  [waking. \  bleep,  thou  haft  been  a  grandlire,  and 
begot 

A  father  to  me  :  and  thou  haft  created 

A  mother,  and  two  brothers:  But  (O  fcorn  !) 

Gone  !  they  went  hence  fo  foon  as  they  were  born. 

And  fo  I  am  awake. — Poor  wretches,  that  depend 

On  greatnefs*  favour,  dream  as  I  have  done; 

Wake,  and  find  nothing. — But,  alas,  I  fwerve: 

Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deferve, 

And  yet  are  fteep'd  in  favours ;  fo  am  I, 

That  have  this  golden  chance,  and  know  not  why. 

What  fairies  haunt  this  ground?  A  book  ?  O,  rare  one! 

Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled  world,  a  garment 

*  Prunes  the  immortal  wing,— ]  A  bird  Is  faid  to  prune  himfelf, 
when  he  clears  his  feathers  from  fuperfluities.  So,  in  Drayton's  Poly- 
elbion,  Song  I. 

"  Some,  fitting  on  the  beach,  to  prune  their  painted  breafts." 

Steevens, 

3  ±im  cloys  bis  beak,~\  Perhaps  we  mould  read, 

—  daws  his  beak.  TVrwkitt. 
A  cley  is  the  fame  with  a  daw  in  old  language.  Farmer, 
-   So,  in  Gower,  De  ConfeJJione  Amant\s>  lib.  iv.  fol.  69  1 
i(  And  as  acatte  wold  ete  fifties 
"  Without  wetynge  of  his  dees" 
Again,  in  Bea  Jonfon's  Underwoods'. 
'<  — —  from  the  feize 

■*  Of  vulture  death,  and  thofe  relentlefs  cAvta* 
Barrett,  in  his  Alvearie,  1580,  fpeaks  «  of  a  difeafe  in  cattell  be- 
twixt the  dees  of  their  feete."  And  in  the  Book  of  Hawking,  Sec.  bl.  1. 
no  date,  under  the  article  Pcuncesj  it  is  faiii,  «  The  dels  within  the 
fote  ye  fliall  call  aright  her  pounces."  To  cUw  their  beaks,  is  aa  ac- 
cufbmed  action  with  hawks  and  eagles.  Steevens. 

G  g  1  Nobler 
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Nobler  than  that  it  covers  :  let  thy  effects 
So  follow,  to  be  molt  unlike  our  courtiers, 
As  good  as  promile. 

[reads.]  When  as  a  lion's  whelp  Jball,  to  bimfelf  un- 
known, without  feeking  find,  and  be  embraced  by  a  piece 
of  tender  air  ;  and  when  from  a  fiateiy  cedar  Jball  be 
lopt  branches,  which,  being  dead  many  years,  Jball  af- 
ter revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  fiock,  and  frefbly  grow; 

,  then  Jball  Pofthumus  end  his  miferies,  Britain  be  fortu- 
nate, and  Jlourijb  in  peace  and  plenty, 

'Tis  ftill  a  dream  ;  or  elfe  fuch  fluff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not :  either  both,  or  nothing: 
Or  fenfelefs  fpeaking,  or  a  fpeaking  fuch 
As  fenfe  cannot  untie  4.    Be  what  it  is, 
The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which 
,   I'll  keep  if  but  for  fympathy. 

Re-enter  Gaolers. 

Gaol.  Come,  fir,  are  you  ready  for  death  ? 

Pofi.  Over-roafted  rather :  ready  long  ago. 

Gaol.  Hanging  is  the  word,  fir ;  if  you  be  ready  for 
that,  you  are  well  cook'd. 

Pofi.  So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repaft  to  the  fpedlators,  the 
'difli  pays  the  fhot. 

Gaol.  A  heavy  reckoning  for  yon,  fir:  But  the  comfort 
is,  you  ihall  becall'd  to  no  more  payments,  fear  no  more 
tavern  bills ;  which  are  often  the  fadnefs  of  parting,  as 
the  procuring  of  mirth  :  you  come  in  faint  for  want  of 
meat,  depart  reeling  with  too  much  drink ;  forry  that 
you  have  paid  too  much,  and  forry  that  you  are  paid  to* 

4  Tn  ftill  a  dream  ;  or  elfe  fuch  fluff  as  madmen 
1 zngue%  ard  brain  not :  either  both,  or  nothing  : 
Or  fenfelefs  fpeaking,  or  a  fpeaking  fncb 

As  fenfe  cannot  untie.']  The  meaning,  which  Is  too  thin  to  be 
eaGly  caught,  I  take  to  be  this  :  This  is  a  dream  or  madnefs,  or  b&tb}— 
cr  nothing,— but  whether  it  be  a  fpeecb  tuithsut  confciouftefs,  as  in  a 
dream,  or  a  fpeecb  nnintdVigible,  as  in  madnefs,  be  it  as  it  is,  it  is 
tike  my  cnrfe  of  life.  '  We  might  perhaps  read, 
Whether  both,  cr  nxbing,—.  Jobxion. 

yon 
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much5 purfe  and  brain  both  empty  :  the  brain  the  hea- 
vier, for  being  too  light,  the  purfe  too  light,  being  drawn 
of  heavinefs 6 :  O !  of  this  contradiction  you  mall  now 
be  quit.— O,  the  charity  of  a  penny  cord!  it  Aims  up 
thoufands  in  a  trice  :  you  have  no  true  debitor  and  cre- 
ditor7 but  it ;  of  what's  part,  is,  and  to  come,  the  dis- 
charge : — Your  neck,  fir,  is  pen,  book,  and  counters;  fo 
the  acquittance  follows. 

Poji.  I  am  merrier  to  die,  than  thou  art  to  live. 

Gaol.  Indeed,  fir,  he  that  fleeps  feels  not  the  tooth- 
ach  :  But  a  man  that  were  to  fleep  your  fleep,  and  a  hang- 
man to  help  him  to  bed,  I  think,  he  would  change  places 
with  his  officer  :  for,  look  you,  fir,  you  know  not  which 
way  you  mall  go. 

Poji.  Yes,  indeed,  do  I,  fellow. 

Gaol.  Your  death  has  eyes  in's  head  then  ;  I  have  not 
feen  him  fo  pictured :  you  mull  either  be  directed  by  fome 
that  take  upon  them  to  know;  or  take  upon  yourfelf 
that,  which  I  am  fure  you  do  not  know ;  or  jump  the 
after-enquiry  8  on  your  own  peril  :  and  how  you  mail 
fpeed  in  your  journey's  end,  I  think,  you'll  never  return 
-to  tell  one. 

Poji.  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  want  eyes,  to 

5  — forry  that  you  have  paid  too  much,  and  forry  that  you  are  paid 
too  much  5]  i-  e.  forry  that  you  have  paid  too  much  out  of  your  pocket, 
and  forry  that  you  are  paid,  or  fubdued,  too  much  by  the  liquor.  So 
Falftatf  :  "  —  feven  of  the  eleven  I  pay'd."  Again,  in  the  fifth  fcene 
of  the  fourth  adl  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Win  dj or.    Ste  evens. 

The  word  has  already  occurred  in  this  fenfe,  in  a  former  fcene: 
*'  And  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember 
**  He  was  paid  for  that." 

See  alfo  Vol.  V.  p.  548,  n.  8.  Maloke. 

6  —  being  drawn  of  heavinefs:]  Drawn  is  emboiveWdy  exenterated. 
So  in  common  language  a  fowl  is  faid  to  be  draivn,  when  its  interlines 
are  taken  out.  Steevens. 

7  —  debitor  and  creditor — ]  For  an  accounting  book.  Johnson. 

s  —  jump  the  after-enquiry — ]  That  is,  venture  at  it  without 
thought.    So  Macbeth: 

"  We'd  jump  the  life  to  come."  Johnson. 
To  jump  is  to  hazard.    So,  in  the  pafl'age  quoted  from  Macbeth  by 
Dr.  Johnfon.    Again,  in  Coriolanus  : 

**  To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  phyfick— ."  Malone. 

G  g  3  direct 
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direft  them  the  way  I  am  going,  but  fuch  as  wink,  and 
will  not  life  thera. 

Gaol.  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a  man  mould 
have  the  bell:  ufe  of  eyes,  to  fee  the  way  of  blindnefs  1  I 
am  fure,  hanging's  the  way  of  winking. 

Enter  a  MelTenger. 

Mef.  Knock  off  his  manacles ;  bring  your  prifoner  to 
the  king. 

Pc/l.Thou  bring'ft  good  news ; — I  am  calPd  to  be  made 
free. 

Gaol.  I'll  be  hang'd  then. 

Poft.  Thou  malt  be  then  freer  than  a  gaoler ;  no  bolts 
for  the  dead.        [Exeunt  Posthumus,  and  Meflenger. 

Gaol.  Unlefs  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and  beget 
young  gibbets,  I  never  faw  one  fo  prone  9.  Yet,  on  my 
confcience,  there  are  verier  knaves  delire  to  live,  for  all 
he  be  a  Roman  :  and  there  be  fome  of  them  too,  that  die 
againlr,  their  wills ;  fo  mould  I,  if  I  were  one.  I  would 
we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  one  mind  good  ;  O,  there 
were  defolation  of  gaolers,  and  gallowfes  !  1  fpeak  a- 
gainft  my  prefent  profit ;  but  my  wifti  hath  a  prefer- 
ment in't.  [Exit. 

SCENE  Vs. 

Cymbeline's  Tent. 

J?/;^r  Cymbelint,  Belarius,  Guiderius,  Arvi- 
r  a g us,  Pisanio,  Lords,  Officers,  and  Attendants. 

Cym.  Stand  by  my  fide,  you,  whom  the  gods  have  made 
Prefervers  of  my  throne.    Woe  is  my  heart, 

That 

9—7  neve*-  faio  one  fo  prone.]  i.  e.  forward.  In  this  fenfe  the  word 
5s  ufed  in  Wilfride  Holme's  poem,  entitled  The  Fall  and  evil  Succefs  of 
Rebellion ,  &c.  15:7  : 

"  Thus  lay  they  in  Doncafter,  with  curtol  and  Terpentine, 
"  With  bombard  and  bafilifk,  with  men  prone  and  vigorous.'* 
Again,  in  Sir  A.  Georges'  tranflation  of  the  fixth  book  of  Lucan  : 

««   ThefTalian  fierie  fteeds, 

*'  For  ufe  of  war  fo  frone  and  fit."  Steevins. 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  17,  n.  9.  Mal-oxe. 

*  Let  thole  who  talk  fo  confidently  about  the  /kill  of  Shakfpeare's 

con- 
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That  the  poor  foldier,  that  fo  richly  fought, 
Whofe  rags  fham'd  gilded  arms,  whofe  naked  breaft 
Stept  before  targe  of  proof,  cannot  be  found : 
He  mall  be  happy  that  can  find  him,  if 
Our  grace  can  make  him  fo. 

Bel.  I  never  faw 
Such  noble  fury  in  fo  poor  a  thing; 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promis'd  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks  *• 

Cym.  No  tidings  of  him  ? 

Pif.  He  hath  been  fearch'd  among  the  dead  and  living, 
But  no  trace  of  him. 

Cym.  To  my  grief,  I  am 
The  heir  of  his  reward  ;  which  I  will  add 
To  you,  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain, 

[To  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 
By  whom,  I  grant,  fne  lives :  'Tis  now  the  time 
To  alk  of  whence  you  are  : — report  it, 

Bel.  Sir, 

In  Cambria  are  we  born,  and  gentlemen  : 
Further  to  boalt,  were  neither  true  nor  modeft, 
Unlefs  I  add,  we  are  honeft. 

Cym.  Bow  your  knees : 
Arife  my  knights  o'  the  battle3  ;  I  create  you 


contemporary,  Jonfon,  point  out  the  conclusion  of  any  one  of  his  plays 
which  is  wrought  with  more  artifice,  and  yet  a  lefs  degree  of  drama- 
tick  violence  than  this.  In  the  fcene  before  us,  all  the  furviving  cha- 
racters are  afTembledj  and  at  the  expence  of  whatever  incongruity  the 
former  events  may  have  been  produced,  perhaps  little  can  be  difcovered 
<>n  this  occafion  to  offend  the  moft  fcrupulous  advocate  for  regularity  : 
and,  I  think,  as  little  is  found  wanting  to  fatisfy  the  fpeclator  by  a 
cataftrophe  which  is  intricate  without  confufion,  and  not  more  rich  in 
•rnament  than  in  nature.  Steevens. 

a  —  one  that  ■promWd  nought 

But  beggary  and  poor  looks.~\  To  promife  nothing  but  poor  looks, 
may  be,  to  give  no  promife  of  courageous  behaviour.  Johnson. 

So,  in  AT.  Richard  II. 

u  To  look  iopoorly,  and  to  fpeak  fo  fair."  Steevens. 

3  —knights  o*  the  battle',']  Thus  in  Stowe's  Chronicle,  p.  164, 
edit.  161 5  :  "  Philip  of  Fi  ance  made  Arthur  Plantagenet  knight  of  the 
fifUS*  Stskvens. 

G  g  4  Companions 
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Companions  to  our  perfon,  and  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  eftates. 

Enter  Cornelius,  ^^Ladies. 

There's  bufinefs  in  thefe  faces :  — Why  fo  fadly 
Greet  you  our  victory  ?  you  look  like  Romans, 
And  not  o'  the  court  of  Britain. 

Cor.  Hail,  great  king ! 
To  four  your  happinefs,  I  muft  report 
The  queen  is  dead. 

Cym.  Whom  worfe  than  a  phyfician  * 
Would  this  report  become?  But  I  confider, 
By  medicine  life  may  be  prolong'd,  yet  death 
Will  feize  the  doctor  too. — How  ended  fhe  ? 

Cor.  With  horror,  madly  dying,  like  her  life  ; 
Which,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Moft  cruel  to  herfelf.    What  (he  confefs'd, 
I  will  report,  fo  pleafe  you  :  Thefe  her  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  1  err  ;  who,  with  wet  cheeks, 
Were  prefent  when  (lie  finifrVd. 

Cym.  Pr'ythee,  fay. 

Cor.  Firft,  (he  confefs'd  me  never  lov'd  you  ;  only 
Affected  greatnefs  got  by  you,  not  you: 
Married  your  royalty,  was  wife  to  your  place  ; 
Abhorr'd  your  perfon. 

Cym.  She  alone  knew  this : 
And,  but  me  fpoke  it  dying,  I  would  not 
Beiieve  her  lips  in  opening  it.  Proceed. 

Cor.  Your  daughter,  whom  (he  bore  in  hand  to  love 
With  fuch  integrity,  (he  did  confefs  . 
Was  as  a  fcorpion  to  her  fight ;  whofe  life, 
But  that  her  flight  prevented  it,  me  had 
Ta'en  off  by  poifon. 

Cym,  O  moft  delicate  fiend  ! 
Who  is't  can  read  a  woman  ? — Is  there  more  ? 

Cor.  More,  fir,  and  worfe.  She  did  confefs,  (he  had 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral  j  which,  being  took,  i 


4  Whom  ivorfe  than  a  pbyficlan—']  Old  Copy— Whq.  Corre&ed  In 
the  fecond  folio.    Ma  lone. 

Should 
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Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and,  ling'ring, 
By  inches  wade  you  :  In  which  time  me  purpos'd, 
By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  luffing,  to 
O'ercome  you  with  her  mew:  and  in  time,  (when 
She  had  fitted  you  with  her  craft,)  to  work 
Her  fon  into  the  adoption  of  the  crown. 
But  failing  of  her  end  by  his  ftrange  abfence, 
Grew  fhamelefs-defperate  ;  open'd,  in  defpight 
Of  heaven  and  men,  her  purpofes ;  repented 
The  evils  me  hatch'd  were  not  effected ;  fo, 
Defpairing,  dy'd. 

Cym.  Heard  you  all  this,  her  women  ? 

Lady.  We  did,  fo  pleafe  your  highnefs. 

Cym.  Mine  eyes 
Were  not  in  fault,  for  me  was  beautiful ; 
Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery  ;  nor  my  heart, 
That  thought  her  like  her  feeming  ;  it  had  been  vicious, 
To  have  miitrufted  her:  yet,  O  my  daughter  ! 
That  it  was  folly  in  me,  thou  may 'ft  fay, 
And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.    Heaven  mend  all ! 

Enter  Lucius,  Iachimo,  the  Soothfayer,  and  other 
Roman  prifoners,  guarded ;  Posthumus  behind,  and 
Imogen. 

Thou  com'ft  not,  Caius,  now  for  tribute  ;  that 
The  Britons  have  raz'd  out,  though  with  the  lofs 
Of  many  a  bold  one ;  whofe  kinimen  have  made  fuit, 
That  their  good  fouls  may  be  appeas'd  with  flaughter 
Of  you  their  captives,  which  ourfelfhave  granted: 
So,  think  of  your  eftate. 

Luc.  Confider,  fir,  the  chance  of  war  :  the  day 
Was  yours  by  accident ;  had  it  gone  with  us, 
We  mould  not,  when  the  blood  was  cold,  have  threaten'd 
Our  prifoners  with  the  fword.'   But  fince  the  gods 
Will  have  it  thus;  that  nothing  but  our  lives 
May  be  calPd  ranfom,  let  it  come  :  fufficeth, 
A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  fuffer : 
Auguftus  lives  to  think  on't :  And  fo  much 
For  my  peculiar  care.    This  one  thing  only 
I  will  entreat ;  My  boy,  a  Briton  born, 
Let  him  be  ranfom'd  :  never  mailer  had 

A  page 
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A  page  fo  kind,  fo  duteous,  diligent, 

So  tender  over  his  occafions,  true, 

So  feat 5,  fo  nurfe-like  :  let  his  virtue  join 

With  my  requeft,  which,  I'll  make  bold,  your  highnefs 

Cannot  deny ;  he  hath  done  no  Briton  harm, 

Though  he  have  ferv'd  a  Roman :  fave  kirn,  fir, 

And  fpare  no  blood  befide. 

Cym.  I  have  furely  feen  him  ; 
His  favour  is  familiar6  to  me  : — 
Boy,  thou  haft  look'd  thyfelf  into  my  grace, 
And  art  mine  own.    I  know  not  why,  nor  wherefore, 
To  fay,  live,  boy7:  ne'er  thank  thy  mafter ;  live: 
And  afk  of  Cymbeline  what  boon  thou  wilt, 
Fitting  my  bounty,  and  thy  ftate,  I'll  give  it ; 
Yea,  though  thou  do  demand  a  prifoner, 
The  nobleft  ta'en. 

Imo.  I  humbly  thank  your  highnefs. 

Luc.  I  do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  life,  good  lad  ; 
And  yet,  I  know,  thou  wilt. 

Imo.  No,  no  ;  alack, 
There's  other  work  in  hand  ;  I  fee  a  thing 
Bitter  to  me  as  death  :  your  life,  good  mafter, 
Muft  muffle  for  itfelf. 

Luc .  The  boy  difdains  me, 
He  leaves  me,  fcorns  me:  Briefly  die  their  joys, 
That  place  thern  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys.— 
Why  ftands  he  fo  perplex'd? 

Cym.  What  would'ft  thou,  boy  ? 
I  love  thee  more  and  more  ;  think  more  and  more 
What's  beft  to  afk.  Know'ft  him  thou  look'ft  on  ?  fpeak, 
Wilt  have  him  live  ?  Is  he  thy  kin  ?  thy  friend  r 

Imo.  He  is  a  Roman  ;  no  more  kin  to  me, 
Than  I  to  your  highnefs ;  who,  being  born  your  vafTal, 

5  So  feat,—  ]  So  ready  ;  fo  dextrous  in  waiting.  Johnson. 
See  p.  312,  n.  6.  Malone. 

c  His  favour  is  familiar — ]  I  am  acquainted  with  his  countenance. 

Johnson. 

7  — -  I  knozv  not  ivbyy  nor  wherefore^ 

To  fay,  Ivve,  boy :]  I  know  not  what  fhould  induce  me  to  fay, 
live,  boy.  The  word  nor  was  inferted  by  Mr.  Rowe.  The  late  edi- 
tions have  given— X  fay,  &c.  Malojje. 

Am 
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Am  fomething  nearer. 

Cym.  Wherefore  ey'lt  him  To  ? 

Imo.  I'll  tell  you,  fir,  in  private,  if  you  pleafe 
To  give  me  hearing. 

Cym*  Ay,  with  all  my  heart, 
And  lend  my  beft  attention.    What's  thy  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  fir. 

Cym.  Thou  art  my  good  youth,  my  page  ; 
I'll  be  thy  mailer :  Walk  with  me  ;  fpeak  freely. 

[Cymbeline  and  Imogen  con-verfe  apart* 

Bel.  Is  not  this  boy  reviv'd  from  death  ? 

Arv.  One  fand  another 
Not  more  refembles :  That  fvveet  rofy  lad, 
Who  dy'd,  and  was  Fidele  : — What  think  you  ? 

Gui,  The  fame  dead  thing  alive. 

Bel.  Peace,  peace  1  fee  further ;  he  eyes  us  not ;  for- 
bear ; 

Creatures  may  be  alike  :  were't  he,  I  am  fure 
He  would  have  fpoke  to  us. 

Gui.  But  we  faw  him  dead. 

Bel.  Be  filent ;  let's  fee  further. 

Pif.  It  is  my  miftrefs :  \_AJide. 
Since  ftie  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on, 
To  good,  or  bad.         [Cym.  and  Imogen  come  forward. 

Cym.  Come,  Hand  thou  by  our  fide  ; 
Make  thy  demand  aloud. — Sir,  \to  Iach.]  Hep  you  forth  ; 
Give  anfwer  to  this  boy,  and  do  it  freely ; 
Or,  by  our  greatnefs,  and  the  grace  of  it, 
Which  is  our  honour,  bitter  torture  mall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falfhood. — On,  fpeak  to  him. 

Imo.  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

Poft.  What's  that  to  him  ?  [Ajide. 

Cym.  That  diamond  upon  your  finger,  fay, 
How  came  it  yours ; 

Iach.  Thou'lt  torJure  me  to  leave  unfpoken  that 
Which,  to  be  fpoke,  would  torture  thee. 

Cym.  How !  me? 

Iach.  I  am  glad  to  be  conftrainJd  to  utter  that  which 
Torments  me  to  conceal.    By  villainy 

I  got 
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I  got  this  ring  ;  'twas  Leonatus'  jewel : 
Whom  thou  didft  banifh ;  and  (which  more  may  grieve 
thee, 

As  it  doth  me,)  a  nobler  fir  ne'er  liv'd 

'Twixt  Iky  and  ground.    Wilt  thou  hear  more,  my  lord? 

Cym.  All  that  belongs  to  this. 

lack.  That  paragon,  thy  daughter, — 
For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  falfe  fpirits 
Quail  to  remember  8, — Give  me  leave  ;  I  faint. 

Cym.  My  daughter  !  what  of  her  ?  Renew  thy  ftrength  : 
I  had  rather  thou  moul'dft  live  while  nature  will, 
Than  die  ere  1  hear  more  :  ftrive,  man,  and  fpeak. 

lack.  Upon  a  time,  (unhappy  was  the  clock 
That  ftruck  the  hour  !)  it  was  in  Rome,  (accurs'd 
The  manfion  where  !)  'twas  at  a  feaft,  (O,  'would 
Our  viands  had  been  poifon'd  !  or,  at  leaft, 
Thofe  which  I  heav'd  to  head  !)  the  good  Pofthumus, 
(What  fhould  I  fay  ?  he  was  too  good,  to  be 
Where  ill  men  were  ;  and  was  the  beft  of  all 
Amongft  the  rar'ft  of  good  ones,)  fitting  fadly, 
Hearing  us  praife  our  loves  of  Italy 
For  beauty  that  made  barren  the  fwell'd  boaft 
Of  bim  that  beft  could  fpeak  :  for  feature,  laming 
The  iririne  of  Venus,  or  ftraight-pight  Minerva, 
Poftures  beyond  brief  nature  y  5  for  condition, 

A  fhop 

•  Quail  tc  remember,"]  To  poaitti  to  fink  into  dejection.    The  word 
is  common  to  many  authors.  So,  in  the  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1584  : 
She  cannot  quail  me  it  fhe  come  in  Jikenefs  of"  the  great  Devil. M 

Steevens. 

Sec  Vol. III.  p.  146,  n.  6.  Malone. 
9  ■■  for  feature,  laming 

The  fhrine  of  Venus,  or  firaigbt-pigbt  Minerva, 
Pojiures  beyond  brief  nature  j]  feature  for  proportion  of  parts, 
which  Mr.  Theobald  not  underftandiflg,  would  alter  to  Jiature, 
for  feature,  laming 
The  fhrine  of  Venus,  or  ftraight-pight  Minerva, 
Koftures  beyond  brief  nature  ;  — 
i.e.  The  ancient  ftatues  of  Venus  and  Minerva,  which  exceeded,  in 
beauty  of  exact  proportion,  any  living  bodies,  the  work  of  brief  nature  j 
i.  c.  of  hafty,  unelaborate  nature,  carelefs  as  to  the  elegance  ot  form,  in 
refpect  of  art,  which  ufes  peculiar  addrefs  to  arrive  at  perfection.  He 
gives  the  fame  character  of  the  beauty  of  the  antique  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra ; 

"  O'er 
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A  mop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 

Loves  woman  for  ;  beftdes,  that  hook  of  wiving, 

Fairnefs,  which  ftrikes  the  eye: — 

Cym.  I  ftand  on  fire  : 
Come  to  the  matter. 

lach.  All  tooVoon  I  mall, 
Unlefs  thou  would'fl:  grieve  quickly.— This  Pofthumus, 
(Molt  like  a  noble  lord  in  love,  and  one 
That  had  a  royal  lover,)  took  his  hint ; 
And,  not  difpraifing  whom  we  prais'd,  (therein 
He  was  as  calm  as  virtue,)  he  began 
His  miitrefs'  piclure  ;  which  by  his  tongue  being  made, 
And  then  a  mind  put  in't,  either  our  brags 
Were  crack'd  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  defcription 
Prov'd  us  unfpeaking  fots. 

Cym.  Nay,  nay,  to  the  purpofe. 

lacb.  Your  daughter's  chaiHty — there  it  begins. 
He  fpake  of  her,  as  Dian*  had  hot  dreams, 
And  ihe  alone  were  cold :  Whereat,  I,  wretch  ! 
Made  fcruple  of  his  praife  ;  and  wager'd  with  him 
Pieces  of  gold,  'gainft  this  which  then  he  wore 
Upon  his  honour'd  finger,  to  attain 
In  fuit  the  place  of  his  bed,  and  win  this  ring 
By  hers  and  mine  adultery  :  he,  true  knight, 

w  O'er  pi&uring  that  Venus  where  we  fee 
"  The  fancy  out-ivork  nature.'''' 
It  appears,  from  a  number  of  fuch  pafiages  as  thefe,  that  our  author 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  fine  arts.  Warburton. 

I  cannot  help  adding,  that  paffages  of  this  kind  are  but  weak  proofs 
that  our  poet  was  converfan:  with  what  we  call  at  prefent  the  fine  arts. 
The  pantheons  of  his  own  age  (feveral  of  which  1  have  feen)  afford  a 
rooir.  minute  and  particular  account  of  the  different  degrees  of  beauty 
imputed  to  the  different  deities  j  and  as  Shakfpeare  had  at  leafl  an  op- 
portunity of  reading  Chapman's  tranflation  of  Homer,  the  firft  part  cf 
which  was  published  in  i  596,  with  additions  in  1 598,  and  entire  in 
361 1,  he  might  have  taken  thefe  ideas  from  thence,  without  being  at 
all  indebted  to  his  own  particular  obfervation,  or  acquaintance  with 
ffatuary  and  painting.  It  is  furely  more  for  his  honour  to  remark  how 
well  he  has  employed  the  little  knowledge  he  appears  to  have  had  of 
fculpture  or  mythology,  than  from  his  frequent  allufions  to  them  to 
fuppofe  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  either.  Steevens. 

*  — as  Dian — ]  i.  e.  as  if  Dian.  So,  in  the  Winter's  Tale  :  h 
utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads."    See  alfo  Vol.  V.  p.  398,  n.  S 

Malok  r 
No 
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No  lefler  of  her  honour  confident 

Than  I  did  truly  find  her,  flakes  this  ring  ; 

And  would  fo,  had  it  been  a  carbuncle1 

Of  Phoebus'  wheel  ;  and  might  fo  fafely,  had  it 

Been  all  the  worth  of  his  car.    Away  to  Britain 

Poft  I  in  this  defign  :  Well  may  you,  fir, 

Remember  me  at  court,  where  I  was  taught 

Of  your  chafte  daughter  the  wide  difference 

'Twixt  amorous  and  villainous.    Being  thus  quench'd 

Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 

'Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 

Mod  vilely  ;  for  my  vantage,  excellent  ; 

And,  to  be  brief,  my  pra&ice  fo  prevail'd, 

That  I  return'd  with  fimular  proof  enough 

To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad, 

By  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown 

"With  tokens  thus,  and  thus ;  averring  notes* 

Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet, 

(O,  cunning,  how  1  got  it  !)  nay,  fome  marks 

Of  fecret  on  her  perfon,  that  he  could  not 

But  think  her  bond  of  chaftity  quite  crack'd, 

I  having  ta'en  the  forfeit.    Whereupon, — 

Methinks,  I  fee  him  now, — 

Poji.  Ay,  fo  thou  doll,  [coming  forward* 

Italian  fiend  ! — Ah  me,  moft  credulous  fool, 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
That's  due  to  all  the  villains  pall,  in  being, 
To  come! — O,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  orpoifon, 
Some  upright  julticer  3  !  Thou,  king,  fend  out 
For  torturers  ingenious  :  it  is  I 

1  —  a  carluncle,  &c]  So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  I 
"  He  has  deferv'd  it,  were  it  ca^buncled 
M  Like  Pi  cebui'  car." — .  Steevens. 
*  —  averring  notes]  Such  marks  of  the  chamber  and  pictures,  as 
rverred  or  confirmed  my  report.  Johnson. 

3  Some  upright  jufticer  !]  I  meet  with  this  antiquated  word  in  Ttc 
Tragedy  of  Darius,  1603  : 

»•       1  this  day, 

M  Th'  eternal  jujiicer  fees  through  the  ftars.M 
Again,  in  Law  Tricks,  &c.  1608  : 

««  No  :  we  muft  have  an  upright  juJUccr"    St  sevens. 

That 
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That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'  the  earth  amend, 
By  being  worfe  than  they.    I  am  Pofthumus, 
That  kiird  thy  daughter  .—villain-like,  I  lie  ; 
That  caus'd  a  lefler  villain  than  myfelf, 
A  facrilegious  thief,  to  do't the  temple 
Of  virtue  was  me  ;  yea,  and  me  herfelf +. 
Spit,  and  throw  Hones,  caft  mire  upon  me,  fet 
The  dogs  o'  the  ftreet  to  bay  me  :  every  villain 
Be  call'd,  Pofthumus  Leonatus  ;  and 
Be  villainy  lefc  than  'twas ! — O  Imogen  ! 
My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife  !  O  Imogen, 
Imogen,  Imogen  ! 

Imo.  Peace,  my  lord ;  hear,  hear — 

Poft.  Snail's  have  a  play  of  this  ?  Thou  fcornful  page, 
There  lie  thy  part.  [ftriking  her :  Jbe  falls. 

Pif.  O,  gentlemen,  help 
Mine,  and  your  miftrefs : — O,  my  lord  Pofthumus  ! 
You  ne'er  kill'd  Imogen  till  now  :— Help,  help  !— * 
Mine  honour'd  lady ! 

Cym.  Does  the  world  go  round  ? 

Poft.  How  come  thefe  ftaggerss  on  me  ? 

Pif,  Wake,  my  miftrefs ! 

Cym.  If  this  be  fo,  the  gods  do  mean  to  ftrike  me 
To  death  with  mortal  joy. 

Pif  How  fares  my  miftrefs  ? 

Imo.  O,  get  thee  from  my  light ; 
Thou  gav'ft  me  poifon  :  dangerous  fellow,  hence  I 
Breathe  not  where  princes  are. 

Cym.  The  tune  of  Imogen ! 

Pif.  Lady, 

The  gods  throw  ftones  of  fulphur  on  me,  if 
That  box  I  gave  you  was  not  thought  by  me 
A  precious  thing  ;  I  had  it  from  the  queen. 

Cym.  New  matter  ftill  ? 

Imo.  It  poifon'd  me. 


4  —  and  fhe  herfelf.]  That  is,  She  was  not  only  the  temple  of  virtue, 
kut  virtue  herfelf.  Jonnson. 

5  —  thefe Jlaggers — ]  This  wild  and  delirious  perturbation.  Stag- 
gers is  the  horfe's  apoplexy.  Johwson. 

4  CV. 
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Cor.  O  gods ! — 
I  left  out  one  thing  which  the  queen  confefs'd, 
Which  mull  approve  thee  honeft :  If  Pifanio 
Have,  faid  fhe,  given  his  miftrefs  that  confection 
Which  I  gave  him  for  cordial,  me  is  ferv'd 
As  I  would  ferve  a  rat. 

Cym.  What's  this,  Cornelius? 

Cor.  The  queen,  fir,  very  oft  importun'd  me 
To  temper  poifons  for  her  ;  ftill  pretending 
The  fatisfa&ion  of  her  knowledge,  only 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs, 
Of  no  efteem  :  I,  dreading  that  her  purpofe 
Was  of  more  danger,  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  Huff,  which,  being  ta'en,  would  ceafe 
The  prefent  power  of  life  ;  but,  in  fhort  time, 
All  offices  of  nature  mould  again 
Do  their  due  functions. — Have  you  ta'en  of  it  ? 

Imo.  Moft  like  I  did,  for  I  was  dead. 

Bel.  My  boys, 
There  was  our  error. 

Gui.  This  is  fure  Fidele. 

Imo.  Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from  you  ? 
Think,  that  you  are  upon  a  rock6  ;  and  now 
Throw  me  again.  {embracing  him, 

Poji.  Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  foul, 
Till  the  tree  die  ! 

Cym.  How  now,  my  fleih,  my  child  ? 

6  Think,  that  you  are  upon  a  reck  In  thisfpeech,  or  in  the  anfwer, 
there  is  little  meaning.  I  fuppofe,  Ihe  would  fay,  Confider  fuch  an- 
other act  as  equally  fatal  to  me  with  precipitation  from  a  rock,  and 
new  let  me  fee  whether  you  will  repeat  it.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  only  a  ftage-direction  is  wanting  to  clear  this  paflage  from 
obfeurity.  Imogen  firft  upbraids  her  hufband  for  the  violent  treatment 
/he  had  juft  experienced  ;  then  confident  of  the  return  of  paflion  which 
me  knew  mull  fucceed  to  the  difcovery  of  her  innocence,  the  poet 
might  have  meant  ker  to  ru/h  into  his  arms,  and  while  fhe  clung  about 
him  faft,  to  dare  him  to  throw  her  off  a  fecond  time,  left  that  precipi- 
tation mould  prove  as  fatal  to  them  both,  as  if  the  place  where  they 
flood  had  been  a  rock.  To  which  he  replies,  hang  there,  i.  e.  round 
my  neck,  till  the  frame  that  now  fupports  you  fliall  decay. S tee  v  pn«. 

What, 
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What,  mak'fl  thou  me  a  dullard  7  in  this  ad  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  fpeak  to  me  ? 

Imo.  Your  blefling,  fir.  [kneeling, 

BeL  Though  you  did  love  this  youth,  I  blame  you  not ; 
You  had  a  motive  for't.       [to  Guiderius  and  Arviragus. 

Cym.  My  tears,  that  fall, 
Prove  holy  water  on  thee  1  Imogen, 
Thy  mother's  dead. 

Imo.  I  am  forry  for't,  my  lord. 

Cym,  O,  (he  was  naught ;  and  long  of  her  it  was, 
That  we  meet  here  fo  ftrangely  :  But  her  fon 
Is  gone,  we  know  not  how,  nor  where. 

Pi/.  My  lord, 

Now  fear  is  from  me,  I'll  fpeak  troth.    Lord  Cloten, 

Upon  my  lady's  miffing,  came  to  me 

With  his  fword  drawn  ;  foam'd  at  the  mouth,  and  fwore, 

If  I  difcover'd  not  which  way  Ihe  was  gone, 

It  was  my  inftant  death  :  By  accident, 

I  had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  mailer's 

Then  in  my  pocket ;  which  directed  him  * 

To  feek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  Milford  ; 

Where,  in  a  frenzy,  in  my  mailer's  garments, 

Which  he  inforc'd  from  me,  away  he  polls 

With  unchalle  purpofe,  and  with  oath  to  violate 

My  lady's  honour  :  what  became  of  him, 

I  further  know  not. 

Gui,  Let  me  end  the  ftory : 
I  flew  him  there. 

Cym.  Marry  >  the  gods  forefertd  ! 
I  would  not  thy  good  deeds  (hculd  from  my  lips 
Pluck  a  hard  ientence  :  pr'ythee,  valiant  youth> 
Deny't  again. 

Gui.  I  have  fpoke  it,  and  I  did  it. 

Cym.  He  was  a  prince. 

Gui.  A  moll  uncivil  one :  The  wrongs  he  did  me 
Were  nothing  prince-like  ;  for  he  did  provoke  me 

7  —  a  dullard — ]  In  this  place  means  a  perfon  ftupidly  unconcerned. 
So,  in  Hijlriomajiix,  or  the  Player  ivbipt,  1610: 

"  What  dullard  !  would'ft  thou  doat  in  rufty  art  ?"  Steev. 
*  —  lob'ub  directed  him — ]  Which  led  or  induced  him.  Ma  lone. 

Vol.  VIII.  Hh  With 
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With  language  that  would  make  me  fpurn  the  fea, 
If  it  could  fo  roar  to  me :  I  cut  ofFs  head  ; 
And  am  right  glad,  he  is  not  flanding  here 
To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cym.  I  am  forry  for  thee  8  : 
By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  condemn'd,  and  muft 
Endure  our  law  :  Thou  art  dead. 

Imo.  That  headlefs  man 
I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Cym.  Bind  the  offender, 
And  take  him  from  our  prefence. 

Bel.  Stay,  fir  king: 
This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  flew, 
As  well  defcended  as  thyfelf;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited,  than  a  band  of  Clotens 
Had  ever  fear  for. — Let  his  arms  alone;      [fo  the  guard. 
They  were  not  born  for  bondage. 

Cym.  Why,  old  foldier, 
Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for, 
By  tailing  of  our  wrath  9  ?  How  of  defcent 
As  good  as  we  ? 

Ar<v.  In  that  he  fpake  too  far. 

Cym.  And  thou  malt  die  for't. 

Bel.  We  will  die  all  three : 
But  I  will  prove,  that  two  of  us  are  as  good 
As  1  have  given  out  him. — My  fons,  I  mutt, 
For  my  own  part,  unfold  a  dangerous  fpeech, 
Though,  haply,  well  for  you. 

Ar<v.  Your  danger's  ours. 

Gui.  And  our  good  his. 

Bel.  Have  at  it  then. — 
By  leave  ; — Thou  hadlt,  great  king,  a  fubjeft,  who 
Was  call'd  Belarius* 

8  I  am  forry  for  thee  :]  The  old  copy  has— I  am  farrow  for  thee*. 
This  obvious  error  of  the  prefs  (which  was  corrected  in  the  fecond  folio) 
adds  fupport  to  Mr.  Steevens's  emendation  of  a  paflage  in  Much  ado 
about  nothing.    See  Vol.  II.  p.  282,  n.  1.  Malone. 

9  By  tafting  of  our  wrath  The  confequence  is  taken  for  the 
Vhole  attion  j  by  tafting  is  by  forcing  us  to  make  tbet  tajie,  Johnson. 

Cym, 
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Cym.  What  of  him  ?  he  is 
A  banifh'd  traitor. 

Bel.  He  it  is,  that  hath 
AfTumed  this  age 1 :  indeed,  a  banifh'd  man  ; 
I  know  not  how,  a  traitor. 

Cym.  Take  him  hence  5 
The  whole  world  mail  not  fave  him. 

Bel.  Not  too  hot : 
Eirft  pay  me  for  the  nurfing  of  thy  fons ; 
And  let  it  be  confifcate  all,  fo  foon 
As  I  have  receiv'd  it. 

Cym.  Nurfing  of  my  fons  ? 

Bel.  I  am  too  blunt,  and  faucy :  Here's  my  knee; 
Ere  I  arife,  I  will  prefer  my  fons ; 
Then,  fpare  not  the  old  father.    Mighty  fir, 
Thefe  two  young  gentlemen,  that  call  me  father, 
And  think  they  are  my  fons,  are  none  of  mine ; 
They  are  the  iffue  of  your  loins,  my  liege, 
And  blood  of  your  begetting. 

Cym.  How  !  my  iffue  ? 

Bel.  So  fure  as  you  your  father's.    I,  old  Morgan, 
Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  fometime  banifh'd: 
Your  pleafure  was  my  near  offence,  my  punifhment 
Itfelf,  and  all  my  treafon  z  ;  that  I  fuffer'd, 
Was  all  the  harm  I  did.    Thefe  gentle  princes 
(For  fuch,  and  fo  they  are,)  thefe  twenty  years 

1  AfTum'd  this  age  ;]  I  believe  is  the  fame  as  reached  or  attain  d  (bis 
age.  Steevens. 

As  there  is  no  reafon  to  imagine  that  Belarius  had  afiumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  older  than  he  really  was,  I  fufpect  that,  inftead  of 
age,  we  ought  to  read  gage ;  fo  that  he  may  be  underftood  to  refer  to 
1  be  engagement,  which  he  had  entered  into,- a  few  lines  before,  in  thefe 
words : 

"   We  will  die  all  three  ; 

"  But  I  wiir  prove  that  two  of  us  are  as  good 
ft  As  I  have  given  out  him."  Tyrwhitt. 
4  Tour  pleafure  ivas  my  near  offence,  my  punijbment 

Itfelf,  and  all  my  treafon;']  My  crime,  my  punifhment,  and  aU 
the  treafon  that  I  committed,  originated  in,  and  were  founded  on,  your 
caprice  only.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  with  great  probability,  conjefttwed  that 
Shakfpeare  wrote — my  mere  offence,  which  was  formerly  fpelt  meert* 
The  word  in  the  old  copy  is  neere.    M  alone* 

H  h  2  Have 
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Have  I  train'd  up  :  thofe  arts  they' have,  as  I 
Could  put  into  them  ;  my  breeding  was,  fir,  as 
Your  highnefs  knows.    Their  nurle,  Euriphile, 
Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded,  ftole  thefe  children 
Upon  my  banilliment :  I  mov'd  her  to't ; 
Having  receiv'd  the  punilhment  before, 
For  that  which  I  did  then :  Beaten  for  loyalty 
Excited  me  to  treafon  :  Their  dear  lofs, 
The  more  of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  fhap'd 
Unto  my  end  of  Healing  them.    But,  gracious  fir, 
Here  are  your  fons  again;  and  I  muft  lofe 
Two  of  the  fweet'ft  companions  in  the  world: — 
The  benediction  of  thefe  covering  heavens 
Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew  !  for  they  are  worthy 
To  inlay  heaven  with  Mars. 

Cym.  Thou  weep'ft,  and  fpeak'ft3. 
The  fervice,  that  you  three  have  done,  is  more 
Unlike  than  this  thou  tell' ft  :  1  loft  my  children  ; 
If  thefe  be  they,  I  know  not  how  to  wifti 
A  pair  of  worthier  fons. 

Bel.  Be  pleas'd  a  while. — 
This  gentleman,  whom  I  call  Polydore, 
Moft  worthy  prince,  as  yours,  is  true  Guiderius : 
This  gentleman,  my  Cadwal,  Arviragus, 
Your  younger  princely  fon ;  he,  fir,  was  lapp'd 
In  a  moft  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother,  which,  for  more  probation, 
1  can  with  eafe  produce. 

Cym.  Guiderius  had 
Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  fanguine  ftar  ; 
It  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 

Bel.  This  is  he  ; 
Who  hath  upon  him  full  that  natural  ftamp : 
It  was  wife  nature's  end  in  the  donation, 
To  be  his  evidence  now. 

"J  Thou  iveefft  and  freak" Jl.  &c]  "  Thy  tears  give  teftimory  to  the 
fincerity  of  thy  relation  ;  and  I  have  the  lefs  reafon  to  be  incredulous, 
becaufe  the  adlions  which  you  have  done  within  my  knowledge  arc 
.more  incredible  than  the  ftory  which  you  relate/'  The  king  reafon* 
feryjuftly.  Johnson. 
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Cym,  O,  what  am  I 
A  mother  to  the  birth  of  three  ?  Ne'er  mother 
Rejoic'd  deliverance  more : — Bleft  may  you  be  4, 
That,  after  this  ftrange  flatting  from  your  orbs, 
You  may  reign  in  them  now  ! — O  Imogen, 
Thou  haft  loft  by  this  a  kingdom. 

Imo.  No,  my  lord  ; 
I  have  got  two  worlds  by't. — O  my  gentle  brothers, 
Have  we  thus  met  r  O  never  fay  hereafter, 
But  I  am  trueft  fpeaker :  you  call'd  me  brother, 
When  I  was  bnt  your  fifter ;  I  you  brothers, 
When  you  were  lo  indeed 5. 

Cym,  Did  you  e'er  meet  ? 

Ar<u*  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Gui,  And  at  firft  meeting  lov'd ; 
Continued  fo,  until  we  thought  he  died. 

Cor,  By  the  queen's  dram  Ihe  fwallow'd. 

Cym,  O  rare  inftincV. 
When  mall  I  hear  all  through  ?  This  fierce  abridgment 
Hath  to  it  circumftantial  branches,  which 
Diftinftion  mould  be  rich  in. — Where  ?  how  liv'd  you  ? 
And  when  came  you  to  ferve  our  Roman  captive? 
How  parted  with  your  brothers  f  how  firft  met  them  ? 
Why  fled  you  from  the  court?  and  whither7  ?  Thefe, 

4  —  may  you  be,"]  The  old  copy  reads — pray  you  be.  Stexvens. 

The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.    M alone. 

5  When  you  loere  fo,  indeed,']  The  folio  gives  : 

When  <we  were  fo,  indeed. 
If  this  be  right,  we  muft  read  : 
Imo.  I,  you  brothers. 

Arv,  When  we  were  fo,  indeed.  Johnson. 
The  emendation  which  has  been  adopted,  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe. 
I  am  not  fure  that  it  is  neceflary.    Shakfpeare  in  his  licentious  man- 
ner might  have  meant,—  <<  when  we  did  really  ftand  in  the  relation 
of  brother  and  fifter  to  each  other."  Malone. 

6  — fierce  abridgement]  Fierce,  h  vehement,  rapid,  Johnson. 
So,  in  Timon  of  Athens: 

t(  Oh,  the  fierce  wretchednefs  that  glory  brings  !"  Steevens. 
See  alfo  Vol.  II.  p.  434,  n.  5.  Malone. 

7  —and  whither  ?]  Old  Copy— ivbether.  The  correction  was  made 
by  Mr. Theobald,  who  likewife  reformed  the  pointing.  Malone. 

H  h  3  And 
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And  your  three  motives  to  the  battle  *,  with 

I  know  not  how  much  more,  mould  be  demanded ; 

And  all  the  other  by-dependancies, 

From  chance  to  chance  ;  but  nor  the  time,  nor  place, 

Will  ferve  our  long  intergatories 8.  See, 

Pofthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen  ; 

And  (he,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 

On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  matter  ;  hitting 

Each  object  with  a  joy  ;  the  counter-change 

Js  feverally  in  all.    Let's  quit  this  ground, 

And  fmoke  the  temple  with  our  facritices.— 

Thou  art  my  brother  ;  So  we'll  hold  thee  ever. 

[to  Belarius. 

Imo.  You  are  my  father  too  ;  and  did  relieve  me, 
To  fee  this  gracious  feafon. 

Cym.  All  o'er-joy'd, 
Save  thefe  in  bonds ;  let  them  be  joyful  too, 
For  they  mall  tafte  our  comfort. 

Imo.  My  good  mailer, 
I  will  yet  do  you  fervice. 

Luc.  Happy  be  you  ! 

Cym.  The  forlorn  foldier,  that  fo  nobly  fought, 
He  would  have  well  becom'd  this  place,  and  grac'd 
The  thankings  of  a  king. 

Poft.  I  am,  fir, 
The  foldier  that  did  company  thefe  three 
In  poor  befeeming  ;  'twas  a  fitment  for 
The  purpofe  I  then  follow 'd  ; — That  I  was  he, 
Speak,  Iachimo  ;  I  had  you  down,  and  might 
Have  made  you  finim. 

Iach.  I  am  down  again: 
But  now  my  heavy  confcience  finks  my  knee,  [kneels. 
As  then  your  force  did.    Take  that  life,  'befeech  you, 
Which  I  fo  often  owe  :  but,  your  ring  firft  ; 

*  And  your  three  motives  to  the  battle^ — ]  i.  e.  the  motives  of  you 
three  for  engaging  in  the  battle.  Mason. 

s  —our  long  intergatories.]  The  old  copy  has— interrogatories.  But 
the  metre,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  obferved,  lhews  that  Shakfpeare  meant 
the  word  fliould  be  pronounced  here  as  he  has  written  in  other  places, 
intergatories.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  446,  n.  5.    M alone, 

4  And 
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And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  trueft  princefs, 
That  ever  fwore  her  faith. 

Poft.  Kneel  not  to  me  : 
The  power  that  I  have  on  you,  is  to  fpare  you ; 
The  malice  towards  you,  to  forgive  you  :  Live, 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Cym.  Nobly  doom'd : 
We'll  learn  our  freenefs  of  a  fon-in-law ; 
Pardon's  the  word  to  all. 

Ar<v.  You  holp  us,  fir, 
As  you  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brother ; 
Joy'd  are  we,  that  you  are. 

Poft.  Your  fervant,  princes. — Good  my  lord  of  Rome, 
Call  forth  your  foothfayer :  As  I  llept,  methought, 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back'd, 
Appear'd  to  me,  with  other  fprightly  Ihews9 
Of  mine  own  kindred  :  when  I  wak'd,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bofom ;  whofe  containing 
Is  fo  from  fenfe  in  hardnefs,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it 1 :  let  him  mew 
His  fkill  in  the  conftruction. 

Luc.  Philarmonus, — 

Sooth.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

Luc.  Read,  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Sooth,  [reads.]  When  as  a  lion's  whelp  Jball,  to  him/elf 
unknown,  without  feeking  find,  and  be  embraced  by  a  piece 
of  tender  air  ;  and  when  from  a  ftately  cedar  Jhall  be  lopt 
branches,  which,  being  dead  many  years,  Jhall  after  revive, 

9  — fprightly  /hews — ]  are  ghoftly  appearances.  Steevens. 
1  Make  m  collection  of  it  :]  A  collection  is  a  corollary,  a  confe- 
rence deduced  from  premifes.    So,  in  Sir  John  Davies's  poem  on 
¥be  Immortality  of  the  Soul; 

«'  When  fhe,  from  fundry  arts,  one  fkill  doth  draw  j 
**  Gath'ring  from  divers  fights,  one  act  of  war  j 
From  many  cafes  like,  one  rule  of  law  : 
"  Thefe  her  colliEihnS)  not  the  fenies  are."  Steevens. 
So,  the  Queen  fays  in  Hamlet : 

(<        ••  her  fpeech  is  nothing, 
"  Yet  the  unfhaped  ufe  of  it  doth  move 
"  The  heaters  to  colleflion." 
Whofe  containing  means,  the  contents  of  which*  Mason. 

H  h  4  hi 
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he  jointed  to  the  old  Jlock,  and  frejhly  grow  ;  then  Jhall 
Pofthumus  end  his  miferies,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and 
jtourijb  in  peace  and  plenty. 
Thou,  Leonatus,  art  the  lion's  whelp; 
The  fit  and  apt  conftruclion  of  thy  name, 
Being  Leo-natus,  doth  import  fo  much : 
The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter,  [to  Cym. 
Which  we  call  ?noliis  aer  ;  and  mollis  aer 
We  term  it  mulier:  which  mulier,  I  divine, 
Is  this  moll  conltant  wife  ;  who,  even  now, 
Anfwering  the  letter  of  the  oracle, 
Unknown  to  you,  unfought,  were  clipp'd  about 
With  this  moft  tender  air. 

Cym.  This  hath  feme  feeming. 

Sooth.  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Perfonates  thee  :  and  thy  lopt  branches  point 
Thy  two  fons  forth  :  who,  by  Belarius  ftolen, 
Fcr  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  reviv'd, 
To  the  majeftick  cedar  join'd  ;  whofe  ifTue 
Promifes  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Cym,  Well, 

My  peace  we  will  begin1: — And,  Caius  Lucius, 

Although  the  viclor,  we  fubmit  to  Czefar, 

And  to  the  Roman  empire  ;  promifing 

To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 

We  were  difluaded  by  our  wicked  queen ; 

Whom  heavens,  in  juftice,  (both  on  her,  and  hers,) 

Have  lay'd  moll  heavy  hand3. 

Sooth. 

a  My  peace  ive  zvill  begin  : — ]  I  think  it  better  to  read  : 

By  peace  we  will  begin.—  Johnson. 
3  Whom  heavens,  in  juftice,  (both  on  ber,  and  ben,) 

Have  lay'd  moft  heav>  ha  d]  i.e.  have  lay'd  moft  heavy  hand 
•ff.  Thus  the  old  copy,  and  thus  Shakfpeare  certainly  wrote,  many 
fuch  elliptical  exprefllons  being  found  in  his  works.  So,  in  the  Rape 
of  Lu erect  : 

"  O-.ly  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty, 
*    And  dotes  on  whom  he  looks  [on],  'gainft  law  and  duty.'* 
Again,  in  K  R  chard  III. 

'<  Men  mull  deal  unadvifedly  iometimes, 

"  WbUb  aKer  hours  give  leifure  to  repent  [e/]." 

Again, 
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Sooth*  The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune 
The  harmony  of  this  peace.    The  vifion 
Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius,  ere  the  ftroke 
Of  this  yet  fcarce-cold  battle4,  at  this  inftant 
Is  full  accompliftVd :  For  the  Roman  eagle, 
From  fouth  to  well  on  wing  foaring  aloft, 
LelTen'd  herfelf,  and  in  the  beams  o'  the  fun 
So  vanifh'd:  which  fore-Khew'd,  our  princely  eagle, 
The  imperial  Caefar,  Ihould  again  unite 
His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbeline, 
Which  mines  here  in  the  weft. 

Cym.  Laud  we  the  gods; 
And  let  our  crooked  fmokes  climb  to  their  nollrils 
From  our  bleft  altars !  Publifh  we  this  peace 
To  all  our  fubje&s.    Set  we  forward  :  Let 
A  Roman  and  a  Britifh  enfign  wave 
Friendly  together :  fo  through  Lud's  town  march : 
And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we'll  ratify  ;  feal  it  with  feafts.— 
Set  on  there  : — Never  was  a  war  did  ceafe, 
Ere  bloody  hands  were  wahYd,  with  fuch  a  peace  s. 

[Exeunt* 

Again,  in  the  Winter" s  Tale : 

"  ■  even  as  bad  as  thofe, 

"  That  vulgars  give  boldeft  titles  [fo].** 
Again,  ibidem : 

"  —  The  queen  is  fpotlefs 

M  In  that  which  you  accufe  her  [o/]." 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  VlIL 

"   whoever  the  king  removes, 

««  The  cardinal  inftantly  will  find  employment  [/or]." 
Again,  in  Othello: 

"  What  conjurations  and  what  mighty  magick 

"  I  won  his  daughter  [wif/b]." 
Mr.  Pope,  infteadof  the  lines  in  the  text,  fubftituted— 

On  whom  heaven  s  jujlice  (both  on  her  and  hers) 

Hath  lay'd  moft  heavy  hand, 
and  this  capricious  alteration  was  adopted  by  all  the  fubfequent  editors. 

Maloni. 

4  —  this  yet  fcarce-cold  battle,]  Old  Copy— yet  this,  Sec.  The 
•orrcdlion  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Malone. 

s  This  play  has  many  juft  fentiments,  fome  natural  dialogues,  and 
fome  pleafmg  fcenes,  but  they  are  obtained  at  the  expencc  of  much  in- 
congruity. 
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congruity.  To  remark  the  folly  of  the  fidlion,  the  abfurdity  of  the 
conduct,  the  confufion  of  the  names,  and  manners  of  different  times, 
and  the  impotfibility  of  the  events  in  any  fyftem  of  life,  were  to  wafte 
criticism  upon  unrefifting  imbecillity,  upon  faults  too  evident  for  detec- 
tion, and  toogrofs  for  aggravation.  Johnson. 

A  book  entitled  Wejiward  for  Smelts,  or  the  Waterman  s  fare  of 
mad  Merry  Wtjlern  Wencbes,  ivbofe  Tongues  albeit,  like  Bel' -clappers, 
tbty  never  leave  ringing,  yet  tbeir  Tales  are  fiveet,  and  ivill  mucb  con- 
tent y  :u  :  Written  by  kinde  Kitt  of  Kingftone, — was  publilhed  at  Lon- 
don in  1603  j  and  again,  in  1620-  To  the  fecond  tale  in  that  volume 
Shakfpeare  leems  to  have  been  indebted  for  two  or  three  of  the  circum- 
ftances  of  Cymbeline.  [See  p.  309,  n.  1.]  It  is  told  by  the  Fiihwife 
of  Stand  on  the  Green,  and  is  as  follows  : 

M  In  the  troublefome  raigne  of  king  Henry  the  Sixt,  there  dwelt  in 
Waltam  (not  farre  from  London)  a  gentleman,  which  had  to  wife  a 
creature  moft  beautifull,  fo  that  in  her  time  there  were  few  found  that 
matched  her,  none  at  all  that  excelled  ber  $  fo  excellent  were  the  gift* 
that  nature  had  beitowed  on  her.  In  body  was  fhe  not  onely  fo  rare 
and  unparaleled,  but  alfo  in  her  gifts  of  minde,  fo  that  in  this  crea- 
ture it  feemed  that  Grace  and  Nature  ftrove  who  mould  excell  each 
other  in  their  gifts  toward  her.  The  gentleman,  her  hulband,  thought 
h/mfelfe  fo  happy  in  his  choife,  that  he  believed,  in  choofing  her,  he 
had  tooke  holde  of  that  bleffing  which  Heaven  proftereth  every  man 
once  in  his  life.  Long  did  not  this  opinion  hold  for  currant  j  for  in 
his  height  of  love  he  began  fo  to  hate  her,  that  he  fought  her  death : 
the  caufe  1  will  tell  you. 

•*  Having  bufinefie  one  day  to  London,  he  tooke  his  leave  very 
kindly  of  his  wife,  and,  accompanied  with  one  man,  he  rode  to  Lon- 
don :  being  toward  night,  he  tooke  up  his  inne,  and  to  be  briefe,  he 
went  to  fupper  amongft  other  gentlemen.  Amongft  other  talke  at  ta- 
ble, one  tooke  occalion  to  fpeake  of  women,  and  what  excellent  crea- 
tures they  were,  fo  long  as  they  continued  loyal  to  man.  To  whom 
anfwered  one,  faying,  This  is  truth,  firj  fo  is  the  divell  good  fo  long 
as  he  doth  no  harme,  which  is  meaner:  his  goodnefs  and  women'* 
loyaltie  will  come  both  in  one  yeerej  but  it  is  fo  farre  off,  that  none 
\n  this  age  (hall  live  to  fee  it. 

'*  This  gentleman  loving  his  wife  dearely,  and  knowing  her  to  be 
free  from  this  uncivill  generall  taxation  of  women,  in  her  behalf,  faid, 
Sir,  you  are  too  bitter  againft  the  fexe  of  women,  and  doe  ill,  for 
fome  one's  fake  that  hdth  proved  fa Ife  to  you,  to  taxe  the  generalitie 
of  women-kinde  with  lightneile  ;  and  but  I  would  not  be  counted  un- 
civill amongft  thefe  gentlemen,  I  would  give  you  the  reply  that  approv- 
ed untruth  deferveth :—  you  know  my  meaning,  fir  j  conftrue  my 
words  as  you  pleafe.  Excufe  me,  gentlemen,  if  I  be  uncivil  j  I  an- 
fwere  in  the  behalft  of  one  who  is  as  free  from  difioyaltie  as  is  the 
funne  from  darknes,  or  the  fire  from  cold.  Pray,  fir,  faid  the  other, 
fince  wee  are  oppofite  in  opinions,  let  us  rather  talke  like  lawyers,  that 
wee  may  be  quickly  friends  againe,,  than  like  fouldiexs,  which  end 

their 
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their  words  with  blowes.    Perhaps  this  woman  that  you  anfwere  for, 
is  chafte,  but  yet  againft  her  will ;  for  many  women  are  honeft,  'caufe 
they  have  not  the  meanes  and  opportunitie  to  be  difhoneft  j  fo  is  a  thief 
true  in  prifon,  becaufe  he  hath  nothing  to  fteale.    Had  I  but  oppor- 
tunitie and  knew  this  fame  faint  you  fo  adore,  I  would  pawne  my  life 
and  whole  eftate,  in  a  fhort  while  to  bring  you  fome  manifeft  token  of 
her  difloyaltie.  Sir,  you  are  yong  in  the  knowledge  of  women's  flights  $ 
your  want  of  experience  makes  you  too  credulous:  therefore  be  not 
abufed.    This  fpeech  of  his  made  the  gentleman  more  out  of  patience 
than  before,  fo  that  with  much  adoe  he  held  himfelfe  from  offering 
violence  $  but  his  anger  beeing  a  little  over,  he  faid, — Sir,  I  doe  verily  ' 
beleeve  that  this  vaine  fpeech  of  yours  proceedeth  rather  from  a  loofe 
and  ill  manner'd  minde,  than  of  any  experience  you  have  had  of  wo- 
men's loofenefs  :  and  fince  you  think  yourfelr'e  fo  cunning  in  that  divel- 
lifh  art  of  corrupting  women's  chaftitie,  1  will  lay  down  heere  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  againft  which  you  (hall  lay  fifty  pounds,  and  before  thefe 
gentlemen  J  promiie  you,  if  that  within  a  month's  fpace  you  bring  me 
any  token  of  this  gentlewoman's  dlfloyaltie,  (for  whofe  fake  I  have 
fpoken  in  the  behalfe  of  all  women,)  I  doe  freely  give  you  leave  to  injoy 
the  fame  ;  conditionally,  you  not  performing  it,  I  may  enjoy  your  mo- 
ney. If  that  ic  be  a  match,  fpeake,  and  I  will  acquaint  you  where  fhe 
dwelleth  :   and  befides  I  vow,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  not  to  give  her 
notice  of  any  fuch  intent  that  is  toward  her.  Sir,  quoth  the  man,  your 
proffer  is  faire,  and  I  accept  the  fame.    So  the  money  was  delivered 
in  theoaft  of  the  houfe  his  hands,  and  the  fitters  by  were  witnefles  ;  fo 
drinking  together  like  friends,  they  went  .every  man  to  his  chamber. 
The  next  day  this  man,  having  knowledge  of  the  place,  rid  thither, 
leaving  the  gentleman  at  the  inne,  who  being  affured  of  his  wife's 
chaftitie,  made  no  other  account  but  to  winne  the  wager  $  but  it  fell 
out  otherwife  :  for  the  other  vowed  either  by  force,  policie,  or  free  will, 
to  get  fome  jewell  or  other  toy  from  her,  which  was  enough  to  perfuade 
the  gentleman  that  he  was  a  cuckold,  and  win  the  wager  he  had  laid. 
This  villaine  (for  hee  deferved  no  better  ftile)  lay  atWaltam  a  whole 
day  before  he  came  to  the  light  of  her;  at  laft  he  efpyed  her  in  the 
fields,  to  whom  he  went,  and  kilfed  her  (a  thing  no  modeft  woman 
can  deny)  ;  after  his  falutation,  he  faid,  Gentlewoman,  I  pray,  pardon 
me,  if  I  have  beene  too  bold  :   I  was  intreated  by  your  huiband,  which 
is  at  London, (I  riding  this  way)  to  come  and  fei  you  $  by  me  he  hath 
fent  his  commends  to  you,  with  a  kind  intreat  that  you  would  not  be 
difcontented  for  his  long  abfence,  it  being  ferious  bufmefs  thatkeepes 
him  from  your  fitht.   The  gentlewoman  very  modeftlie  bade  him  wel- 
come, thanking  him  for  his  kindnes;  withall  telling  him  that  her 
hufband  might  command  her  patience  fo  long  as  he  pleafed.    Then  in- 
treated  fh.ee  him  to  walke  homeward,  where  fhe  gave  him  fuch  enter- 
tainment as  was  fit  for  a  gentleman,  and  her  hufband's  friend. 

"  In  the  time  of  his  abiding  at  her  houfe,  he  oft  would  have  fingled 
her  in  private  talke,  but  fhe  perceiving  the  fame,  (knowing  it  to  be  a 
thing  not  fitting  a  modeft  woman,)  would  never  come  in  his  fight  but 
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at  meales,  and  then  were  there  fo  many  at  boord,  that  It  was  no  time 
for  to  talke  of  love-matters :  therefore  he  faw  he  muft  accomplifh  his 
defire  fome  other  way  ;  which  he  did  in  this  manner.  He  having  lainc 
two  nights  at  her  houfe,  and  perceiving  her  to  bee  free  from  luftful 
dcfires,  the  third  night  he  fained  himfelfe  to  bee  fomething  ill,  and  fo 
went  to  bed  timelier  than  he  was  wont.  When  he  was  alone  in  his 
chamber,  he  began  to  thinke  with  himfelfe  that  it  was  now  time  to 
do  that  which  he  determined:  for  if  he  tarried  any  longer,  they  might 
have  caufe  to  think  that  he  came  for  fome  ill  intent,  and  waited  op- 
portunity to  execute  the  fame  :  therefore  he  refolved  to  doe  fomething 
that  night,  that  might  win  him  the  wager,  or  utterly  bring  him  in  de- 
fpaireof  the  fame.  With  this  refolution  he  went  to  her  chamber, 
which  was  but  a  paire  of  ffaires  fiom  his,  and  finding  the  doore  open, 
he  went  in,  placing  himfeif  under  the  bed.  Long  had  he  not  lyne 
there,  but  in  came  the  gentlewoman  with  her  maiden  }  who,  having 
been  at  prayers  with  her  houfhold,  was  going  to  bed.  She  preparing 
herfelfe  to  bed  ward,  laid  her  head-tyre  and  thofe  jewels  fhe  wore,  on  a 
little  table  thereby:  at  length  he  perceived  her  to  put  off"  a  lictle  cru- 
cifix of  gold,  which  dayly  fhe  wore  next  to  her  heart  j  thisjewell  he 
thought  fitteft  for  his  turne,  and  therefore  obferved  where  fhe  did  lay 
the  fam?. 

'«  At  length  the  gentlewoman,  having  untyred  her  felfe,  went  to 
bed  }  her  maid  then  bolting  of  the  doore,  tooke  the  candle,  and  went 
to  bed  in  a  withdrawing  roome,  onely  feparated  with  arras.  This  vil- 
laine  lay  ftill  under  the  bed,  Jiftening  if  hee  could  heare  that  the  gen  tie- 
woman  flept:  at  length  he  might  hear  her  draw  her  breath  long  j  then 
thought  hee  all  fure,  and  like  a  cunning  villaine  rofe  without  noife, 
going  ftraight  to  the  table,  where  finding  of  the  crucifix,  he  lightly 
went  to  the  doore,  which  he  cunningly  unbolted  :  all  this  performed 
he  with  fo  litt'e  noife,  that  neither  the  miftrefs  nor  the  maid  heard 
him.  Having  gotten  into  his  chamber,  he  wifhed  for  day  that  he 
might  carry  this  jewell  to  her  hufband,  as  figne  of  his  wife's  difloyal- 
tie  ;  but  feeing  his  wifhes  but  in  vaine,  he  laid  him  downe  to  fleepe  : 
happy  had  fhe  beene,  had  his  bed  proved  his  grave. 

"  In  the  morning  fo  foone  as  the  folkes  were  ftirring,  he  rofe  and 
went  to  the  horfe-keeper,  praying  him  to  helpe  him  to  his  horfe,  tell- 
ing him  that  he  had  tooke  his  leave  of  his  miftris  the  laft  night. 
Mounting  his  horfe,  away  rode  he  to  London,  leaving  the  gentlewoman 
in  bed;  who,  when  /he  rofe,  attiring  herfelfe  haftily,  ('caufe  one  tarri- 
ed to  fpeake  with  her,)  miffed  not  her  crucifix.  So  parted  fhe  the  time 
away,  as  ihe  was  wont  other  dayes  to  doe,  no  whit  troubled  in  minde, 
though  much  forrow  was  toward  her;  onely  fhe  feemed  a  little  discon- 
tented that  her  gheft  went  away  fo  unmanerly,  fhe  ufing  him  fo  kinde- 
ly.  So  leaving  her,  I  will  fpeake  of  him,  who  the  next  morning  wag 
betimes  at  London  j  and  coming  to  the  inne,  hee  alked  for  the  gentle- 
man who  was  then  in  bed,  but  he  quickly  came  downe  to  him  ;  who 
feeing  him  returned  fo  fuddenly,  hee  thought  hee  came  to  have  leave  to 
releafe  himfelfe  of  his  wager  j  but  this  chanced  otherwife,  for  having 
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faluted  him,  he  faidin  this  manner: — Sir,  did  not  I  tell  you  that  yo« 
were  too  yong  in  experience  of  woman's  fubtilties,  and  that  no  woman 
was  longer  good  than  till  fhe  had  caufe,  or  time  to  do  ill  ?  This  you 
believed  not;  and  thought  it  a  thing  fo  unlikely,  chat  you  have  given 
me  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  knowledge  of  it.  In  brief,  know,  your 
wife  is  a  woman,  and  therefore  a  wanton,  a  changeling  :— to  confirm, 
that  I  fpeake,  fee  heere  (fhewing  him  the  crucifix)  ;  know  you  this? 
If  this  be  not  fufficient  proofe,  I  will  fetch  you  more. 

w  At  the  fight  of  this,  his  bloud  left  his  face,  running  to  comfort 
his  faint  heart,  which  was  ready  to  breake  at  the  fight  of  this  crucifix, 
which  he  knew  fhe  alwayes  wore  next  her  heart ;  and  therefore  he 
muft  (as  he  thought)  goe  fomething  neere,  which  ftole  fo  private  a 
jewell.  But  remembering  himfelfe,  he  cheeres  his  fpirits,  feeing  that 
was  fufficient  proofe,  and  he  had  wonne  the  wager,  which  he  com^ 
manded  fhould  be  given  to  him.  Thus  was  the  poore  gentleman  abufed, 
who  went  into  his  chamber,  and  being  weary  of  this  world,  (feeing 
where  he  had  put  onely  his  truft  he  was  deceived,)  he  was  minded  to 
fall  upon  his  fword,  and  fo  end  all  hi3  miferies  at  once  :  but  his  better 
genius  perfuaded  him  contrary,  and  not  fo,  byiaying  violent  hand  on 
himfelfe,  to  leap  into  the  divel's  mouth.  Thus  being  in  many  mindes, 
but  refolving  no  one  thing,  at  laft  he  concluded  to  punifh  her  with 
death,  which  had  deceived  his  truft,  and  himfelfe  utterly  to  forfake 
his  houfe  and  lands,  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  king  Henry.  To  this 
intent,  he  called  his  man,  to  whom  he  faid, — George,  thou  knoweft  I 
have  ever  held  thee  deare,  making  more  account  of  thee  than  thy  other 
/ellowes  ;  and  thou  haft  often  told  me  that  thou  diddeft  owe  thy  life  to 
me,  which  at  any  time  thou  wouldeft  be  ready  to  render  up  to  doe  me 
£ood.  True,  fir,  anfwered  his  man,  I  faid  no  more  then,  than  I  will 
now  at  any  time,  whenfoever  you  pleafe,  performe.  I  believe  thee, 
George,  replyed  he  ;  but  there  is  no  fuch  need  :  I  onely  would  have 
thee  doe  a  thing  for  me,  in  which  is  no  great  danger;  yet  the  profit 
which  thou  fhalt  have  thereby  fhall  amount  to  my  wealth.  For  the 
love  that  thou  beareft  to  me,  and  for  thy  own  good,  wilt  thou  do  this  ? 
Sir,  anfwered  George,  more  for  your  love  than  any  reward,  I  will  doe 
it,  (and  yet  money  makes  many  men  valiant,)  pray  tell  me  what  it 
is  ?  George,  faid  his  mafter,  this  it  is  ;  thou  muft  goe  heme,  praying 
thy  miftrefs  to  meet  me  halfe  the  way  to  London;  but  having  her  by 
the  way,  in  fome  private  place  kill  her  :  I  mean  as  I  fpeake,  kill  her, 
I  fay;  this  is  my  command,  which  thou  haft  promifed  to  performe  ; 
which  if  thou  performeft  not,  I  vow  to  kill  thee  the  next  time  thou 
comeft  in  my  fight.  Now  for  thy  reward,  it  fhali  be  this:— Take  my 
ring,  and  when  thou  haft  done  my  command,  by  virtue  of  it,  doe  thou 
affume  my  place  till  my  returne,  at  which  time  thou  fhalt  know  what 
my  reward  is ;  till  then  govern  my  whole  eftate,  and  for  thy  miftrefs* 
abfence  and  my  own,  make  what  excufe  thou  pleafe  ;  fo  begone.  Well, 
fir,  faid  George,  fince  it  is  your  will,  though  unwilling  I  am  to  do  it, 
yet  I  will  performe  it.  So  went  he  his  way  toward  Waltam  ;  and  his 
mafter  prelsntly  rid  to  the  court,  where  hce  abode  with  king  Henry, 
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who  a  little  before  was  inlarged  by  the  earleof  Warwicke,  and  placed 

in  the  throne  againe. 

*«  George  being  come  to  Waltam,  did  his  dutie  to  his  miftris,  who 
wondered  to  fee  him,  and  not  her  hufband,  for  whom  (he  demanded  of 
George  ;  he  anfwered  her,  that  he  was  at  Enfield,  and  did  requeft  her 
to  meet  him  there.  To  which  ftiee  willingly  agreed,  and  prefently 
rode  with  him  toward  Enfield.  At  length,  they  being  come  into  a 
by-way,  George  began  to  fpeake  to  her  in  this  manner  :  Miftris,  I 
pray  you  tell  me,  what  that  wife  deferve3,  who  through  forre  lewd  be- 
haviour of  hers  hath  made  her  hulband  to  negleft  his  cftates,  and 
meancs  of  life,  feeking  by  all  meanes  to  dye,  that  he  might  be  free 
from  the  fhame  which  her  wickednefle  hath  purchafed  him  ?  Why, 
George,  quoth  ftiee,  haft  thou  met  with  fome  fuch  creature  ?  Be  it 
whomfoever,  might  I  be  her  judge,  I  thinke  her  worthy  of  death. 
How  thinkeft  thou  ?  'Faith  miitris,  faid  he,  I  think  fo  too,  and  am  fo 
fully  perfuaded  that  her  offence  deferves  that  punifhmer.t,  that  I  pur- 
pofe  to  Oe  executioner  to  fuch  a  one  myfelfe  :  Miftris,  you  are  this 
woman  ;  you  have  fo  offended  my  mailer,  (you  know  heft,  how,  your- 
felte,)  th3t  he  hath  left  his  houfe,  vowing  never  to  fee  the  fame  till 
you  be  dead,  and  I  am  the  man  appointed  by  him  to  kill  you.  There- 
fore thofe  words  which  you  mean  to  utter,  fpeake  them  prefently,  for 
I  cannot  ftay.  Poor  gentlewoman,  at  the  report  of  thefe  unkinde 
words  (ill  deferved  at  her  hands)  me  looked  as  one  dead,  and  uttering 
aboundance  of  teares,  me  at  laft  fpake  thefe  words :  And  can  it  be, 
that  my  kindnes  and  loving  obedience  hath  merited  no  other  reward 
at  his  hands  than  death  ?  It  cannot  be.  I  know  thou  onely  tryeft  me, 
how  patiently  I  would  endure  fuch  an  unjuft  command.  Tie  tell  thee 
heere,  thus  with  body  proftrate  on  the  earth,  and  hands  lift  up  to  hea- 
ven, I  would  pray  for  his  prefervation  j  thofe  mould  be  my  worft 
words :  for  death's  fearful  vifage  mewes  pleafant  to  that  foule  that  is 
innocent.  Why  then  prepare  yourfclfe,  faid  George,  for  by  heaven  I 
doe  not  jeft.  With  that  (he  prayed  him  Oay,  faying — And  is  it  fo  ? 
Then  what  fhould  I  defire  to  live,  having  loft  his  favour,  (and  without 
offence)  whom  I  fo  dearly  loved,  and  in  whofc  fight  my  happinefte  did 
confift  ?  Come,  let  me  die.  Yet  George,  let  me  have  fo  much  favour 
at  thy  hands,  as  to  commend  me  in  thefe  few  words  to  him  :  Tell 
him,  my  death  I  willingly  imbrace,  for  I  have  owed  him  my  life  (yet 
no  otherwife  but  by  a  wife's  obedience)  ever  lince  i  called  him  huf- 
band 5  but  that  I  am  guilty  of  the  leaft  fault  toward  him,  I  utterly 
deny  j  and  doe,  at  this  hour  of  my  death,  defire  that  Heaven  would 
pour  down  vengeance  upon  me,  if  ever  I  offended  him  in  thought. 
Jntreat  him  that  he  would  not  fpeake  aught  that  were  ill  on  mee, 
when  lam  dead,  for  in  good  troth  I  have  deferved  none.  'Pray  Hea- 
ven bleffe  him  j  I  am  prepared  now,  ftrike  pr'ythee  home,  and  kill  ms 
and  my  griefes  at  once. 

**  George,  feeing  this,  could  not  with-hold  himfelfe  from  fliedding 
teares,  and  with  pitie  he  let  fall  his  fword,  faying,— Miftris,  that.  { 
have  ufed  you  fo  roughly,  pray  pardon  me,  for  I  was  commanded  fo  by 
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my  matter,  who  hath  vowed,  if  I  let  you  live,  to  kill  me.  But  I  being 
perfwaded  that  you  are  innocent,  I  will  rather  undergoe  the  danger  of 
his  wrath  than  to  ftaine  my  hands  with  the  bloud  of  your  cleere  and 
fpotlefle  breft  :  yet  let  me  intreat  you  fo  much,  that  you  would  not 
come  in  his  fight,  left  in  his  rage  he  turne  your  butcher,  but  live  ia 
fome  difguife,  till  time  have  opened  the  caufe  of  his  miftruft,  and 
fhewed  you  guiltleffe;  which,  1  hope,  will  not  belong. 

«  To  this  fhe  willingly  granted,  being  loth  to  die  caufeleffe,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  kindnefiej  fo  parted  they  both,  having  teares  in, 
their  eyes.  George  went  home,  where  he  fhewed  his  mailer's  ring, 
for  the  government  of  the  houfe  till  his  mafter  and  miftris  returne, 
which  he  faid  lived  a  while  at  London,  'caufe  the  time  was  fo  trouble- 
fome,  and  that  was  a  place  where  they  were  more  fecure  than  in  the 
country.  This  his  fellowes  believed,  and  were  obedient  to  his  will  j 
amongft  whom  hee  ufed  himfelfe  fo  kindely  that  he  had  all  their  loves. 
This  poore  gentlewoman  (miftris  of  the  houfe)  in  ftiort  time  got  man's 
apparell  for  her  difguife  ;  fo  wandered  fhe  up  and  downe  the  countrey, 
for  fhe  could  get  no  fervice,  becaufe  the  time  was  fo  dangerous  that  no 
man  knew  whom  he  might  truft  :  onely  fhe  maintained  herfelfe  with 
the  price  of  thofe  jewels  which  fhe  had,  all  which  fhe  fold.  At  the 
laft,  being  quite  out  of  money,  and  having  nothing  left  (which  fhe 
could  well  fpare)  to  make  money  of,  fhe  refolved  rather  to  ftarve  than 
fo  much  to  debafe  herfelfe  to  become  a  beggar.  With  this  refolution 
Ihe  went  to  a  folitary  place  befide  Yorke,  where  fhe  lived  the  fpace  of 
two  dayes  on  hearbs,  and  fuch  things  as  fhe  could  there  finde. 

"  In  this  time  it  chanced  that  king  Edward,  beeing  come  out  of 
France,  and  lying  thereabout  with  the  fmall  forces  hee  had,  came  that 
way  with  fome  two  or  three  noblemen,  with  an  intent  to  difcovcr  if 
any  ambufhes  were  laid  to  take  him  at  an  advantage.  He  feeing  there 
this  gentlewoman,  whom  he  fuppofed  to  be  a  boy,  afked  her  what  fhe 
was,  and  what  fhe  made  there  in  that  private  pbce  }  To  whom  fhee 
very  wifely  and  modeftly  withall,  anfwered,  that  fhe'was  a  poore  boy, 
whofe  bringing  up  had  bin  better  than  her  outward  parts  then  fhewed, 
but  at  that  time  fhe  was  both  friendleffe  and  comfortlefie,  by  reafon  of 
the  late  warre.  He  beeing  moved  to  fee  one  fo  well  featured  as  ftie 
was,  to  want,  entertained  her  for  one  of  his  pages  ;  to  whom  /he 
/hewed  herfelfe  fo  dutifuil  and  loving,  that  in  fhort  time  fhe  had  his 
love  above  all  her  fellows.  Still  followed  fhe  the  fortunes  of  K.  Ed- 
ward, hoping  at  laft  (as  not  long  after  it  did  fall  out)  to  be  reconciled 
to  her  hufband. 

"  After  the  battell  at  Barnet,  where  K.  Edward  got  the  beft,  fhe 
going  up  and  downe  amongft  the  flaine  men,  to  know  whether  her 
hufband,  which  was  on  K.  Henrie's  fide,  was  dead  or  efcaped,  hap- 
pened to  fee  the  other  who  had  been  her  gheft,  lying  there  for  dead. 
She  remembering  him,  and  thinking  him  to  be  one  whom  her  huf- 
band loved,  went  to  him,  and  finding  him  not  dead,  fhe  caufed  one  to 
helpe  her  with  him  to  a  houfe  there-by  j  where  opening  his  breft  to 
drefTe  his  wounds,  fhe  efpied  her  crucifix,  at  fight  of  which  her  heart 
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was  joyfulJ,  hoping  by  this  to  find  him  that  was  the  originall  of  her 
difgrace  :  for  me  remembering  herfelfe,  found  that  flie  had  loft  that 
crucifix  ever  fince  that  morning  he  departed  from  her  houfe  fo  fuddenly. 
But  faying  nothing  of  it  at  that  time,  file  caufed  him  to  be  carefully 
looked  unto,  and  brought  up  to  London  after  her,  whither  flie  went 
with  the  king,  carrying  the  crucifix  with  her. 

On  a  time,  when  he  was  a  little  recovered,  {he  went  to  him,  giving 
him  the  crucifix  which  fhe  had  taken  from  about  his  necke  j  to  whom 
he  faid,  "  Good  gentle  youth,  keep  the  fame ;  for  now  in  my  mifery 
of  licknes,  when  the  fight  of  that  picture  fhould  be  moft  comfortable, 
it  is  to  me  moft  uncomfortable  j  and  breedeth  fuch  horrour  in  my  con- 
fcience,  when  I  think  how  wrongfully  I  got  the  fame,  that  fo  long  as 
I  fee  it  I  fliall  never  be  in  reft.  Now  knew  flie  that  he  was  the  man 
that  caufed  the  feparatlon  'twixt  her  hufband  and  her  felfe  j  yet  faid 
fhe  nothing,  ufing  him  as  refpedtively  as  flie  had  before:  onely  fhe 
caufed  the  man  in  whofe  houfe  he  lay,  to  remember  the  words  he  had 
fpoken  concerning  the  crucifix.  Not  long  after,  flie  being  alone,  at- 
tending on  the  king,  befeeched  his  grace  to  doe  her  juftice  on  a  villain 
that  had  bin  the  caufe  of  all  the  mifery  flie  had  fufFered.  He  loving 
her,  above  all  his  other  pages,  moft  dearly,  faid,  «*  Edmund,  (for  fo 
had  ihe  named  herfelfe,)  thou  flialt  have  what  right  thou  wilt  on  thy 
enemy;  caufe  him  to  be  fent  for,  and  I  will  be  thy  judge  nay  felfe.'* 
She  being  glad  of  this,  with  the  king's  authority  fent  for  her  hufband, 
whom  fhe  heard  was  one  of  the  prifoners  that  was  taken  at  the  battel 
of  Barnet ;  flie  appointing  the  other,  now  recovered,  to  be  at  the  court 
the  fame  time.  They  being  both  come,  but  not  one  feeing  of  the 
other,  the  king  fent  for  the  wounded  man  into  the  prefence  j  before 
whom  the  page  afked  him  how  he  came  by  the  crucifix.  He  fearing 
that  his  villainy  would  come  forth,  c'enyed  the  words  he  had  faid  be- 
fore his  oaft,  affirming  he  bought  it.  With  that,  fhe  called  in  the  oaft 
of  the  houfe  where  he  lay,  bidding  him  boldly  fpeake  what  he  had 
heard  this  man  fay  concerning  the  crucifix.  The  oaft  then  told  the 
king,  that  in  the  prefence  of  this  page  he  heard  him  intreat  that  the 
crucifix  might  be  taken  from  his  fight,  for  it  did  wound  his  confcience, 
to  thinke  how  wrongfully  he  had  gotten  the  fame.  Thefe  words  did 
the  page  averre  ;  yet  he  utterly  denyed  the  fame,  affirming  that  he 
bought  it,  and  if  that  he  did  fpeake  fuch  words  in  his  ficknefie,  they 
proceeded  from  the  lightnefle  of  his  braine,  and  were  untruthes. 

"  She  feeing  this  villain's  impudency,  fent  for  her  hufband  in,  to 
whom  fhe  fhewed  the  crucifix,  faying,  Sir,  doe  you  know  this?  Yes, 
anfwered  hee,  butwould  God  I  ne'rehad  knowne  the  owner  of  it!  It 
was  my  wife's,  a  woman  virtuous,  till  this  divill  (fpeaking  to  the 
other)  did  corrupt  her  purity,— who  brought  me  this  crucifix  as  a  token 
of  her  inconftancie. 

"  With  that  the  king  faid,  Sirra,  now  are  you  found  to  be  a 
knave.  Did  you  not,  even  now,  affirme  you  bought  it  ?  To  whom 
he  anfwered  with  fearfull  countenance,  And  it  like  your  grace,  I 
faid  fo,  to  prefervethis  gentleman's  honour,  and  his  wife's,  which  by 

my 
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my  telling  of  the  truth  would  have  been  much  indamaged  j  for  indeed 
flve,  being  a  fecret  friend  of  mine,  gave  me  this  as  a  teftimony  of 
her  love. 

«'  The  gentlewoman,  not  being  able  longer  to  cover  her  felfe  in  that 
difguife,  faid,  "  And  it  like  your  majefty,  give  mee  leave  to  fpeake, 
and  you  fhall  fee  me  make  this  villain  confefie  how  he  hath  abufed 
that  good  gentleman.  The  king  having  given  her  leave,  fhe  faid, 
"  Firft,  fir,  you  confefled  before  your  oalt  and  my  felfe,  that  you  had 
wrongfully  got  this  jewell  j  then  before  his  majeftie  you  affirmed  you 
bought  it  j  fo  denying  your  former  words  :  Now  you  have  denyed  that 
which  you  fo  boldly  affirmed  before,  and  faid  it  was  this  gentleman's 
wife's  gift.  With  his  majeftie's  leave  I  fay,  thou  art  a  villairre,  and 
this  is  likewife  falfe."  With  that  me  difcovered  her  felfe  to  be  a  wo- 
man, faying—"  Hadft  thou,  villaine,  ever  any  ftrumpet's  favour  at 
my  hands  ?  Did  I,  for  auy  finfull  pleafure  I  received  from  thee,  beftow 
this  on  thee  ?  Speake,  and  if  thou  have  any  goodnei's  left  in  thee, 
fpeak  the  truth." 

"  With  that,  he  being  daunted  at  her  fudden  fight,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  the  king,  befeeching  his  grace  to  be  mercifull  unto  him,  for  he 
had  wronged  that  gentlewoman.  Therewith  told  he  the  king  of  the 
match  betweene  the  gentleman  and  him  felfe,  and  how  he  ftole  the 
crucifix  from  her,  and  by  that  meartes  perfuaded  her  hufband  that  fhe 
was  a  whore.  The  king  wondered  how  he  durft,  knowing  God  to  be 
juft,  commit  fo  great  a  villainy  j  but  much  more  admired  he  to  fee 
his  page  to  turn  a  gentlewoman.  But  ceafing  to  admire,  he  faid— 
M  Sir,  (fpeaking  to  her  hufband,)  you  did  the  part  of  an  unwife  man  to 
lay  fo  foolifh  a  wager,  for  which  offence  the  remembrance  of  your 
folly  is  punimment  inough  j  but  feeing  it  concernes  me  not,  your  wife 
fliall  be  your  judge. "  With  that  Mrs.  Dorrill,  thanking  his  majeftie, 
went  to  her  hufband,  faying,  *f  Sir,  all  my  angef  to  you  I  lay  down 
with  this  kiffe."  He  wondering  all  this  while  to  fee  this  ftrange  and 
unlooked-for  change,  wept  for  joy,  defiring  her  to  tell  him  how  fhe  was 
preferved  j  wherein  fhe  fatisfied  him  at  full.  The  king  was  likewife 
glad  that  he  had  preferved  this  gentlewoman  from  wilfull  famine,  and 
gave  judgment  on  the  other  in  this  manner  :— That  he  mould  reftore 
the  money  treble  which  he  had  wrongfully  got  from  him}  and  fo  was 
to  have  a  yeere's  imprifonment.  So  this  gentleman  and  his  wife  went, 
with  the  king's  leave,  lovingly  home,  where  they  were  kindely  wel- 
comed by  George,  to  whom  for  recompence  he  gave  the  money  which 
he  received  :  fo  lived  they  ever  after  in  great  content."  Malon£. 
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A  SONG,  fung  by  Guiderius  and  Arviragus  ever  Fidcls* 

fuppofed  to  be  dead. 

By  Mr,  William  Collins, 
i. 

To  fair  Fidele's  grajfy  tomb, 

Soft  maidt  and  village  binds  Jhall  bring 

Each  opening  fweet,  of  earliejl  bloom. 
And  riJU  all  the  breathing  fpring. 


No  'wailing  ghofi  /hall  dare  appear 
To  <vex  with  Jhrieks  this  quiet  grove  *r 

But  Jhepherd  lads  affemble  here, 

And  melting  'virgins  own  their  love* 

3- 

No  withered  witch  Jhall  here  be  feen, 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew  : 

The  female  fays  Jhall  haunt  the  green, 
And  drefs  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew* 

4- 

The  red-breafl  oft  at  evening  hours 
Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 

With  hoary  mofs,  and  gathered  flowers, 
To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid-, 

5- 

When  howling  winds,  and  beatiftg  rain, 
In  tempefts  Jhake  the  Jylvan  cell ; 

Or  midfl  the  chace  on  every  plain, 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  pall  dwelL 

6. 

Each  lonely  fcene  Jhall  thee  reftore ; 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  Jhed  : 
Below* d,  till  life  could  charm  no  more  ; 

And  mourn' d  till  pity's  felf  be  dead. 
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Lear,  King  of  Britain. 

King  of  France. 

Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Duke  of  Cornwall. 

Duke  of  Albany. 

Earl  of  Kent. 

Earl  of  Glofter. 

Edgar,  Son  to  Glofter. 

Edmund,  Baftard  Son  to  Glofter. 

Curan,  a  Courtier, 

Old  Man,  Tenant  to  Glofter. 
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Fool. 

Ofwald,  Steward  to  Goneril. 
Jin  Officer,  employed  by  Edmund. 
Gentleman,  attendant  on  Cordelia. 
A  Herald. 
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Knights  attending  on  the  King,  Officers,  Mejfengers^ 
Soldiers,  and  Attendants^ 
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KING  LEAR*. 


ACT    I.     SCENE  I. 

A  Room  of  Jiate  in  King  Lear's  Palace. 

Enter  Kent,  Gloster,  and  Edmund. 

Kent.  I  thought,  the  king  had  more  affected  the  duke 
ef  Albany,  than  Cornwall. 

Glo. 

1  The  ftory  of  this  tragedy  had  found  its  way  into  many  bal- 
lads and  other  metrical  pieces  j  yet  Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  been 
more  indebted  to  the  True  Chronicle  Hiftory  of  King  heir  and  bis  Three 
Daughters,  Gonorill,  Ragan,  and  Cordelli,  1 605,  (which  I  have  al- 
ready publiflied  at  the  end  of  a  collection  of  the  quarto  copies,)  than 
to  all  the  other  performances  together.  It  appears  from  the  books  at 
Stationers'  Hall,  that  fome  play  on  this  fubjeit  was  entered  by  Edward 
White,  May  14,  1594.  "  A  booke  entituled,  Tbt  mojlt  famous 
Chronicle  Hyfiorie  of  heir e  King  of  England,  and  his  three  Daughters." 
A  piece  with  the  fame  title  is  entered  again,  May  8,  1605 ;  and  again 
Nov.  26,  1607.  See  the  extracts  from  thefe  Entries  at  the  end  of  the 
Prefaces,  &c.  From  The  Mirr our  for  Magijlrates,  1587,  Shakfpeare 
has,  however,  taken  the  hint  for  the  behaviour  of  the  Steward,  and 
the  reply  of  Cordelia  to  her  father  concerning  her  future  marriage. 
The  epifode  of  dorter  and  his  fons  muft  have  been  borrowed  from 
Sidney's  Arcadia,  as  I  have  not  found  the  leaft  trace  of  it  in  any  other 
work.  I  have  referred  to  thefe  pieces,  whenever  our  author  feems 
more  immediately  to  have  followed  them,  in  the  courfe  of  my  notes 
on  the  play.  For  the  firft  King  Lear,  fee  likewile  Six  old  Plays  en 
which  Shakfpeare  founded,  &c  publiflved  for  S.  Leacroft,  Charing- 
Crofs. 

The  reader  will  alfo  find  the  ftory  of  King  hear,  in  the  fecond  book 
and  the  10th  canto  of  Spenfer's  Faery  Ulueen,  and  in  the  15th  chap- 
ter of  the  third  book  of  Warner's  Albion  s  England,  1602. 

The  whole  of  this  play,  however,  could  not  have  been  written  till 
after  1603.  Harfnet's  pamphlet  to  which  it  contains  fo  many  refer- 
ences, (as  will  appear  in  the  notes)  was  not  publiflied  till  that  year. 

Stiivens. 

Camden,  in  his  Remains,  (p.  306,  edit.  1674.)  tells  a  fimilar  ftory 
to  this  of  heir  or  hear,  of  Ina  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons;  which,  if 
the  thing  ever  happened,  probably  was  the  real  origin  of  the  fable. 
$ee  under  the  head  of  IVife  Speeches.  Percy. 

I  i  3  The 
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Glo.  It  did  always  feem  fo  to  us :  but  now,  in  the  di- 
viiion  of  the  kingdom*,  it  appears  not  which  of  the 

dukes. 

The  florytoldby  Camden  in  his  Remaines,  4to.  1605,  is  this: 
"  Jna,  king  or  Weft  Saxons,  had  three  daughters,  of  whom  upon  a 
time  he  demanded  whether  they  did  love  him,  and  fo  wouJd  do  during 
their  lives,  above  all  other  :  the  two  elder  fware  deepely  they  would  ; 
the  youngeft,  but  the  wifeft,  told  her  father  flatly,  without  flattery, 
that  albeit  flie  did  love,  honour,  and  reverence  him,  and  fo  would 
whilft  fhe  lived,  as  much  as  nature  and  daughter  by  dutie  at  the  utter- 
moil  could  expect,  yet  Jhe  did  think  that  one  day  it  would  come  to  paffe 
that  Jhe  jbouli  ajfeel  another  more  fervently,  meaning  her  hi  (land,  when 
Jbe  were  married  j  who  being  made  one  flefh  with  her,  as  God  bycom- 
manderoent  had  told,  and  nature  had  taught  her,  flie  was  to  cleave 
faft  to,  forfaiting  father  and  mother,  kiffe  and  kinne.  [Anonymous.] 
One  referreth  this  to  the  daughters  of  king  Leir." 

It  is,  I  think,  more  probable  that  Shakfpeare  had  this  paffage  in 
his  thoughts,  when  he  wrote  Cordelia's  reply  concerning  her  future 
marriage,  than  Tee  Mirrour  for  Magijlrates,  as  Camden's  book  was 
publifhed  recently  before  he  appears  to  have  compofed  this  play,  and 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  entitled  Wife  Speeches,  where  the  foregoing 
paffage  is  found,  furniihed  him  with  a  hint  in  Coriolanuu 

The  ftoryof  King  Leir  and  his  three  daughters  was  originally  told 
hy  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  from  whom  Holinflied  transcribed  it ; 
and  in  his  Chronicle  Shakfpeare  had  certainly  read  it,  as  it  occurs  not 
far  from  that  of  Cymbeline;  though  the  old  play  cn  the  fame  fubjeci 
probably  firfi  fuggefted  to  him  the  idea  of  making  it  the  ground-work 
of  a  tragedy. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  fays,  that  Leir,  who  was  the  eldeft  fon  of 
jBIadud,  "  nobly  governed  his  country  for  fixty  years."  According  to 
that  hiftorian,  he  died  about  Sco  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 

The  name  of  Leir's  youngeft  daughter,  which  in  Geoffrey's  hiftory, 
in  Holinfhed,  The  Mirrcur  for  Magijlrates,  and  the  old  anonymous 
play,  is  Cordeilla,  Cordila,  or  Cordelia,  Shakfpeare  found  foftened  into 
Cordelia  by  Spenfer  in  his  Second  Book,  Canto  X.  The  names  of  Edgar 
and  Edmund  were  probably  fuggefted  by  Holinfhed.  See  his  Chronicle^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  122:  «  Edgar,  the  fon  of  Edmund,  brother  of  Athel- 
ftane,"  &c. 

This  tragedy,  I  believe,  was  written  in  1605.  See  An  Attempt  to 
afcertain  the  order  of  Shakfpeare's  plays,  Vol.  I. 

As  the  epifode  of  Glofter  and  his  fons  is  undoubtedly  formed  on  the 
ftory  of  the  blind  king  of  Paphlagonia  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  J  fhall 
fubjoin  it,  at  the  end  of  the  play.  Malone. 

*  —  in  thedvuificn  of  the  kingdom,']  There  is  Something  of  obfeurity 
or  inaccuracy  in  this  preparatory  fcene.  The  king  has  already  divided 
his  kingdom,  and  yet  when  he  enters  he  examines  his  daughters,  to 
difcovex  in  what  proportions  he  fhould  divide  iu    Perhaps  Kent  and 

Giofter 
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dukes  he  values  moft ;  for  equalities  are  fo  weigh  M 3, 
that  curiofity  in  neither 4  can  make  choke  of  cither's 
moiety5. 

Kent*  Is  not  this  your  fon,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  His  breeding,  fir,  hath  been  at  my  charge :  I 
have  fo  often  bluih'd  to  acknowledge  him,  that  now  I 
am  brazed  to  it. 

Kent*  I  cannot  conceive  you. 

Glo,  Sir,  this  young  fellow's  mother  could :  where- 
upon lhe  grew  round-wombed ;  and  had,  indeed,  fir, 
a  fon  for  her  cradle,  ere  me  had  a  hulband  for  her  bed. 
Do  you  fmell  a  fault  ? 

Kent.  I  cannot  wilh  the  fault  undone,  the  iflue  of  it 
being  fo  proper  *. 

Glo.  But  I  have,  fir,  a  fon  by  order  of  law,  fome  year 
elder  than  this  6,  who  yet  is  no  dearer  in  my  account ; 
though  this  knave  came  fomewhat  faucily  into  the  world 
before  he  was  fent  for,  yet  was  his  mother  fair ;  there 

Glofter  only  were  privy  to  his  defign,  which  he  ftill  kept  in  his  own 
hands,  to  be  changed  or  performed  as  fubfequent  reafons  mould  deter- 
mine him.  Johnson. 

3  —equalities,]  So,  the  firft  quartos;  the  folio  reads— 'qualities, 

Johnson. 

Either  may  ferve  5  but  of  the  former  I  find  an  inftance  in  the  Flower 
$f  Friendjhip,  1 568:  "After  this  match  made,  and  equalities  con- 
fidered,"  &c.  Steevens. 

*■  — that  curiofity  in  neither—']  Curiojity  is  fcrupuloufnefs,  or  cap- 
tioufnefs.    So,  in  theTaming  of  a  Shrew,  Adl  IV.  fc.  iv. 
K  For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you."  Steevens. 

Seep.  106,  n.  4,  and  p.  505,  n.  6.  Malone. 

5  — of  either' s  moiety.]  The  ftrict  fenfe  of  the  word  moiety  is  half, 
cne  of  tivo  equal  parts  j  but  Shakfpeare  commonly  ufes  it  for  any  part 
or  dWifion. 

M  Methinks  my  moiety  north  from  Burton  here, 
**  In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours 
and  here  the  divi/ion  was  into  three  parts.  Steevens. 

Hey  wood  likewife  ufes  the  word  moiety  as  fynonymous  to  any  part  or 
portion.  "  I  would  unwillingly  part  with  the  greateji  moiety  of  my 
own  means  and  fortunes.* *  Hifi.  of  Women,  1624.  See  alfo  Vol.  V. 
p.  195,  n.  1.  Malone. 

*  — being  fo  proper.]  i.  e.  handfome.    See  Vol.  Ill;  p.  14,  n.  7. 

Maloni. 

6  —fome  year  elder  than  this,]  Some  year,  is  an  «xprcfii«n  ufed 
when  we  fpeak  indefinitely.  Stxveens. 

I  i  4  was 
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was  good  fport  at  his  making,  and  the  whorefon  muft  be 
acknowledged.-— Do  you  know  this  noble  gentleman, 
Edmund  ? 

Edm.  No,  my  lord. 

Glo.  My  lord  of  Kent :  remember  him  hereafter  as  my 
honourable  friend. 

Edm.  My  fervices  to  your  lordmip. 

Kent,  I  muft  love  you,  and  fue  to  know  you  better. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  mail  ftudy  deferving. 

Glo.  He  hath  been  out  nine  years,  and  away  he  (hall 
again  : — The  king  is  coming.    [Trumpets  found  within, 

Ent?r  Leak,  Cornwall,  Albany,  Goneril,  Re- 
gan, Cordelia,  and  Attendants, 

Lear.  Attend  the  lords  of  France  and  Burgundy,  Glofter. 

Glo,  I  mall,  my  liege. 

[Exeunt  Gloster,  and  Edmund. 

Lear.  Mean  time  we  Ihall  exprefs  our  darker  purpofe 1 , 
The  map  there8. — Know,  that  we  have  divided, 
In  three,  our  kingdom  :  and  'tis  our  faft  intent9 
To  fhake  all  cares  and  bufinefs  from  our  age1 ; 
Conferring  them  on  younger  ftrengths  1 ,  while  we  3 
Unburden'd  crawl  toward  death.—  Our  fon  of  Cornwall, 
And  you,  our  no  lefs  loving  fon  of  Albany, 

7  —exprefs  our  darker  p u rpefe.]  Darker,  for  more  fecret  j  not  for 
indirect,  oblique.  Warburton. 

This  word  may  admit  a  further  explication.  We  pall  exprefs  our 
darker  purpefe :  that  is,  we  have  already  made  known  in  fome  mea- 
sure our  defign  of  parting  the  kingdom  j  we  will  now  difcover  what 
has  not  been  told  before,  the  reafons  by  which  we  Ihall  regulate  the 
partition.  This  interpretation  will  juftify  or  palliate  the  exordial  dia- 
logue. Johnson. 

8  The  map  there.]  So  the  quartos.  The  folio  reads—  Give  me  the 
map  there.  Malone. 

9  — and'' us  our  i aft  intent — ]  Fafl  is  the  reading  of  the  firft  folio, 
and,  I  think,  the  true  reading.  Johnson. 

Our  fafl  intent  is  our  determined  refolution.  The  quartos  have— our 
frfi  intent.  Malone. 

1  — from  our  age  j]  The  quartos  read — of  our  fate.  Steevens. 

z  Conferring  them  on your.ger  ftrengths,]  is  the  reading  of  the  fclio  j 
the  quartos  read — Confirming  them  on  younger  years.  Steevens. 

3  —  ivbileive,  &c.J  From  ivkile  ive,  down  to  prevented  now,  is 
•mitted  in  the  quartos.  Steevens. 

We 
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We  have  this  hour  a  conftant  will4  to  publifh 
Our  daughters'  feveral  dowers,  that  future  ftrife 
May  be  prevented  now.    The  princes,  France  and  Bur- 
gundy, 

Great  rivals  in  our  youngeft  daughter's  love, 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  amorous  fojourn, 
And  here  are  to  be  anfwer'd. — Tell  me,  my  daughters, 
(Since  now  5  we  will  diveft  us,  both  of  rule, 
lntereft  of  territory,  cares  of  ftate,) 
Which  of  you,  mail  we  fay,  doth  love  us  moft  ? 
That  we  our  largeft  bounty  may  extend 
Where  merit  doth  moft  challenge  it6. — Goneril, 
Our  eldeft-born,  fpeak  firft. 
Gon.  Sir,  I 

Do  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield  the  matter, 
pearer  than  eye-figbt,  fpace  and  liberty; 
Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare  ; 
No  lefs  than  life  7 ,  with  grace,  health,  beauty,  honour: 

As 

4  — conftant  will — ]  feems  a  confirmation  of faft  intent.  Johns. 
Conjiant  is  firm,  determined.    Conftant  ivill  is  the  certa  voluntas  of 

Virgil.  The  fame  epithet  is  ufed  with  the  fame  meaning  in  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice: 

a  ■  1     —  elfe  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  fo  much  the  conftitution 

"  Of  any  conftant  man."  Steevens. 

5  Since  now,  &c]  Thefe  two  lines  a>re  omitted  in  the  quartos. 

Ste  evens. 

c  Where  merit  doth  moft  challenge  ;r.]  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio 
reads  lefs  intelligibly : 

Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge.    Ma  lone. 
7  Gon.  Sir,  I 

Do  love  you  more  than  words  can  ivield  the  matter,— 
No  lefs  than  life,]  So,  in  Holinflied  :  "  — he  firft  alked  GonorilU 
the  el  deft,  how  well  fhe  loved  him  $  who  calling  hir  gods  to  record, 
protefted  that  Jhe  loved  him  more  than  her  own  life,  which  by  right  and 
reafon  flaould  be  moft  deere  unto  hir.  With  which  anfwer  the  father 
being  well  pleafed,  turned  to  the  fecond,  and  demanded  of  hir  how  well 
Ihe  loved  him  j  who  anfwered  (confirming  hir  faieings  with  great 
othes,)  that  ftie  loved  him  more  than  toong  could  exprefie,  and  farre 
above  all  other  creatures  of  the  world. 

Then  called  he  his  youngeft  daughter  Cordeilla  before  him,  and 
afked  hir,  what  account  Ihe  made  of  himj  unto  whom  fhe  made  thig 

anfvvcr 
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As  much  as  child  e'er  lov'd,  or  father  found. 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  arid  fpeech  unable ; 

Beyond  all  manner  of  fo  much  I  love  you8. 

Cor.  What  lhall  Cordelia  do  9  ?  Love,  and  be  filent. 

\Afidt. 

Lear.  Of  all  thefe  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this, 
With  fhadowy  forefts  and  with  champains  rich'd  *, 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-lkirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady  :  To  thine  and  Albany's  iflue 
Be  this  perpetual. — What  fays  our  fecond  daughter. 
Our  deareft  Regan,  wife  to  Cornwall  ?  Speak*. 

Reg.  I  am  made  of  that  felf  metal  as  my  filter 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth  4.  In  my  true  heart 
I  find,  ihe  names  my  very  deed  of  love ; 


anfwer  as  followeth  :  Knowing  the  great  love  and  fatherlie  zeale  that 
you  have  alwaies  born  towards  me,  (for  the  which  I  maie  not  anfwere 
you  otherwise  than  I  thinke  and  as  my  confeience  leadeth  me,)  I  pro- 
teft  unto  you  that  I  have  loved  you  ever,  and  will  continnuallie  (while 
I  live)  love  you  as  my  natural  father.  And  if  you  would  more  under- 
hand of  the  love  I  bear  you,  afcertain  your  felfe,  that  fo  much  as  you 
have  fo  much  you  are  worth,  and  fo  much  I  love  you,  and  no  more." 

Maloni. 

8  Beyond  all  manner  of  fo  much—]  Beyond  all  afiignable  quantity. 
I  love  you  beyond  limits,  and  cannot  fay  it  is  fo  much,  for  how  much 
foever  I  mould  name,  it  would  yet  be  more.  Johnson. 

9  —  do  f  ]  So  the  quarto}  the  folio  has/peak.  Johnson. 
1  —  and  loitb  cbarr.pains  rich'd, 

With  plenteous  rivers—']  Thefe  words  are  omitted  in  the  quartos. 
To  rich  is  an  obfolete  verb.  It  is  ufed  by  Tho.  Drant  in  his  tranfla- 
tion  of  Horace's  Epi/lles,  1567  : 

"  To  ritcb  his  country,  let  his  words  lyke  flowing  water  fall." 

Stievekj. 

a  —  Speak.]  Thus  the  quartos.    This  word  is  not  in  the  folio. 

Maloni. 

3  J  am  made,  &c]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads,  Sir,  I  am 
made  of  the  felf -fame  metal  that  myfificris.  Stievins. 

4  And  pi  ize  me  at  her  worth.]  I  believe  this  paffaye  mould  rather 
be  pointed  thus : 

And  prize  me  at  her  iuortbt  in  my  true  heart 
I  find,  /he  names,  Sec. 
That  is,  And  fo  may  you  prize  meat  her  %U0rtb)  as  in  my  true  heart 
I find,  that Jbe  names,  Sec.  Ty*whitt. 

Only 
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Only  (he  comes  too  ftiort, — that  I  profefss 

Myfelf  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys, 

Which  the  molt  precious  fquare  of  fenfe  pofleffes6  ; 

And  find,  I  am  alone  felicitate 

In  your  dear  highnefs'  love. 

Cor.  Then  poor  Cordelia  !  [Jjta't. 
And  yet  not  fo ;  fince,  I  am  fure,  my  love's 
More  richer  7  than  my  tongue. 

Lear.  To  thee,  and  thine,  hereditary  ever, 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom  ; 
No  lefs  in  fpace,  validity  8,  and  pleafure, 
Than  that  confirm'd  9  on  Goneril. — Now,  our  joy \ 

5  Only  fie  conies  too  Jhort, — that  J  profefs,  &c]  Only  fhe  falls  fliort 
of  my  affection  to  you,  in  that,  i.  e.  inafmucb  as,  I  profefs  myfelf,  &c« 

Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos  read  : 

Only  (he  came  Jbort,  that  I  profefs,  &c. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  of  opinion  that  the  construction  is,  "  I  find  that  fiie 
names  my  deed  of  love  j  J  find  that  I  profefs,"  &c. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  1  have  found  that  the  pafiage  ftruck  Mr. 
Mafon  in  the  fame  light  as  it  did  me.    Ma  lone. 

6  Which  the  mofi  precious  fquare  of  fenfe  pojjeffes  j]  Perhaps  fquare 
means  only  compafs,  comprehenjion.  Johnson. 

So,  in  a  Paranejis  to  the  Prince,  by  lord  Sterline,  1604  : 

"  The  fquare  of  reafon,  and  the  mind's  clear  eye."  Steevens* 
I  believe  that  Shakfpeare  ufes  fquare  for  the  full  complement  of  all 
the  fenfes.  Edwards. 

7  More  richer — ]  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio  has-»-More  ftn- 
derous.    Ma  lone. 

8  No  lefs  in  fpace,  validity,—]  Validity,  for  worth,  value  j  not  for 
integrity,  or  good  title.  Warburton. 

So,  in  the  Devils  Charter,  1607:  "The  countenance  of  your 
friend  is  of  lefs  value  than  his  councel,  yet  both  of  very  fmall  validity** 

Steevens. 

9  —  confirmed—  ]  The  folio  reads,  conferred.  Steevens. 

■  — Now,  our  joy,]  Here  the  true  reading  is  picked  out  of  two  Co* 
pies.    Butter's  quarto  reads  : 
»  ■  -  -But  now  our  joy, 

Although  the  laft,  not  leaft  in  our  dear  love, 
What  can  you  fay  to  win  a  third,  &c. 
The  folio : 

•  ■  ■■  Now  our  joy, 

Although  our  laft,  and  leaft  ;  to  whofe  young  love 

The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 

Strive  to  be  int'refs'd.   What  can  you  fay,  &c.  Johnson. 

Although 
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Although  the  laft,  not  leaft4;  to  whofe  young  love 
The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  be  interefs'd 3 ;  what  can  you  fay,  to  draw 4 
A  third  more  opulent  than  your  fitters  ?  Speak. 

Cor.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Lear.  Nothing  5  ? 

Cor.  Nothing5. 

Lear.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing  :  fpeak  again. 

Cor.  Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth :  I  love  your  majefty 
According  to  my  bond  ;  nor  more,  nor  lefs. 

Lear.  How,  how,  Cordelia*?  mend  your  fpeech  t 
little, 

Left  it  may  mar  your  fortunes. 

Cor.  Good  my  lord, 
You  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  lov'd  me  :  I 
Return  thofe  duties  back  as  are  right  fit. 
Obey  you,  love  you,  and  moft  honour  you. 
Why  have  my  fitters  hufbands,  if  they  fay, 
They  love  you,  all  ?  Haply,  when  I  fhall  wed  7, 

That 

*  Although  the  laft,  not  leaf},  &c]  So,  in  the  old  anonymous  play, 
King  Leir  fpeaking  to  Mumford  : 
"   to  thee  laft  of  all; 

"  Not  greeted  laft,  'caufe  thy  defert  was  fmall.  Steevens. 
Again,  in  The  Spanifh  Tragedy,  written  before  1 593  : 

M  The  third  and  laji,  not  leaft,  in  our  account."  Malonk. 
3  Strive  to  be  interefs'd;]  So,  in  the  Preface  to  Drayton's  Poly- 
tlbion  :  "  — there  is  fcarce  any  of  the  nobilitie,  or  gentry  of  this  land, 
but  he  is  fome  way  or  other  by  blood  intereJJ'ed  therein.'" 

To  intereft  and  to  inter>JJ'e,  are  not,  perhaps,  different  fpellings  of 
the  fame  verb,  but  are  two  diftinft  words  though  of  the  fame  import; 
the  one  being  derived  from  the  Latin,  the  other  from  the  French  in- 
terejfer.  Steevens. 

4-  — .to  draw  —  J  The  quarto  reads— what  can  you  fay,  to  win. 

Steevens. 

5  Thefe  two  fpeeches  are  wanting  in  the  quartos.  Steevens. 
0  Hoiv,  hoiv,  Cordelia?]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads — Go 
to,  go  to.  Steevens. 

7  —  Hap!y,  ivben  I  Jhali  ived>  &c]  So,  in  The  Mirrour  for  Magij- 
tratest  1587,  Cordila  fays : 

u  — Nature  fo  doth  bind  and  me  compell 
"  To  love  you  as  I  ought,  my  father,  well ; 

«  Vet 
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That  lord,  whofe  hand  muft  take  my  plight,  mall  carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care,  and  duty : 
Sure,  I  mail  never  marry  like  my  fillers, 
To  love  my  father  all8. 

Lear.  But  goes  this  with  thy  heart9  ? 

Car.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Lear.  So  young,  and  fo  untender1? 

Cor.  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 

Lear.  Let  it  be  fo, — Thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower  ? 
For,  by  the  facred  radiance  of  the  fun  ; 
The  myfteries  of  Hecate  %  and  the  night ; 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs, 
From  whom  we  do  exiil,  and  ceafe  to  be  ; 
Here  I  difclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood, 

(t  Yet  fliortly  I  may  chance,  if  fortune  will, 
*'  To  find  in  heart  to  bear  another  more  good  will ; 
*'  Thus  much  I  faid  of  nuptial  loves  that  meant."  Stee  vf  vs. 
See  alfo  the  quotation  from  Camden's  Remaines,  near  the  end  of  the 
firft  note  on  this  play.    Ma  lone. 

*  To  love  my  father  all.]  Thefe  words  are  reftored  from  the  firft 
edition,  without  which  the  fenfe  was  not  complete.  Pope. 

9  But  goes  this  with  thy  heart  ?]  Thus  the  quartos,  and  thus  I  have 
no  doubt  Shakfpeare  wrote,  this  kind  of  inverfion  occurring  often  in 
his  plays,  and  in  the  contemporary  writers.    So,  in  K.  Henry  Vlll. 

((  —  and  make  your  houfe  our  Tower." 
Again,  in  the  Merchant  o  f  Venice : 

(t  ——That  many  may  be  meant 
«  By  the  fool  multitude." 

See  the  note  on  the  latter  pafia^e  in  the  Appendix. 

The  editor  of  the  folio,  not  underftanding  this  kind  of  phrafcoJogy, 
fubftituted  the  more  common  form — But  goes  thy  heart  with  this  ?  as 
in  the  next  line  he  reads,  Ay ,' [my  good  lord,  inftead  of — Ay,  good  my 
lardy  the  reading  of  the  quartos,  and  the  conftant  language  of  Shak- 
fpeare. Malone. 

1  .So  young,  and  fo  untender?]  So,  in  Shakfpeare's  Venus  and 
Adonis  : 

tc  Ah  me,  quoth  Venus,  young,  and  fo  unkind  ?  Malone, 

*  The  myfteries  of  Hecate,]  The  quartos  have  miftrefs,  the  folio— 
miferies.  The  emendation  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio, 
who  likewife  fubftituted  operations  in  the  next  line  for  operation,  the 
reading  of  the  original  copies.  Malone. 

And 
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And  as  a  ftranger  to  my  heart  and  me 

Hold  thee,  from  this,  for  ever3.  The  barbarous  Scythian, 

Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  4  mefles 

To  gorge  his  appetite,  mall  to  my  bofom 

Be  as  well  neighbour'd,  pitied,  and  reliev'd, 

As  thou  my  fometime  daughter. 

Kent,  Good  my  liege,— 

Lear.  Peace,  Kent ! 
Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath  : 
I  lov'd  her  mod5,  and  thought  to  fet  my  reft 
On  her  kind  nurfery. — Hence,  and  avoid  my  fight  !— 

[To  Cordeka6. 
So  be  my  grave  my  peace,  as  here  I  give 
Her  father's  heart  from  her ! — Call  France  ; — Who  ftirs  ? 
Call  Burgundy. — Cornwall,  and  Albany, 
With  my  two  daughters'  dowers  digeft  this  third : 
Let  pride,  which  lhe  calls  plainnefs,  marry  her. 
I  do  inveft  you  jointly  with  my  power, 
Pre-eminence,  and  all  the  large  effecls 
That  troop  with  majefty.    Ourfelf,  by  monthly  courfe, 
With  refervation  of  an  hundred  knights, 
By  you  to  be  fullain'd,  mail  our  abode 
Make  with  you  by  due  turns.    Only  we  ftill  retain* 
The  name,  and  all  the  additions  to  a  king  a ; 

3  Hold  tbee,  from  this,—]  I.  e.  from  this  timr.  Steevens. 

4  —bis  generation— ]  i.e.  his  children.  Maloni. 

5  1  lo-vd  ber  moj},]  So  Holinftied  : — "  which  daughters  he  great!/ 
loved,  butefpecially  Cordeilla,  the  youngeft,  farre  above  the  two  elder.'* 

Malonf. 

6  To  Cordelia.]  Rather,  as  the  author  of  the  Revifal  obferves,  t» 
Kent,  For  in  the  next  words  Lear  fends  for  France  and  Burgundy  to 
offer  Cordelia  without  a  dowry.    Ste  evens. 

Surely  fuch  quick  tranfitions  or  inconfiftencies,  which  ever  they  are 
called,  are  perfectly  fuited  to  Lear's  character.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  direction  now  given  is  right.  Kent  has  hitherto  faid  nothing  that 
could  extort  even  from  the  cholerick  king  fo  harm  a  fentence,  having 
only  interpofed  in  the  mildeft  manner  j  t(  Good  my  Jiegt,"—.  After- 
wards indeed,  when  he  remonftrates  with  more  freedom,  and  calls  Lear 
a  madman,  the  king  exclaims—"  Out  of  my  fight  !"  Maloni. 

t  Only  me  ftill  retain]  Thus  the  quarto.  Folio :  we  pall  re- 
tain. Malone. 

»  r—  all  tbe  additions  to  a  *wif  j]  All  the  titlci  belonging  to  a  kinj. 
See  p.  2o3,  n.  8.  Maion*. 

The 
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The  fway,  revenue,  execution  of  the  reftp, 
Beloved  fons,  be  yours :  which  to  confirm, 
This  coronet  part  between  you.         [giving  tht  crown* 

Kent.  Royal  Lear, 
Whom  I  have  ever  honour'd  as  my  king, 
Lov'd  as  my  father,  as  my  mafter  follow'd, 
As  my  great  patron  thought  on  in  my  prayers, — 

i^r.Thebowis  bent  and  drawn,  make  from  the  (haft. 

Kent.  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart :  be  Kent  unmannerly, 
When  Lear  is  mad.  What  would'ft  thou  do,  old  man  ? 
Think'ft  thou,  that  duty  (hall  have  dread  to  fpeak  *, 
When  power  to  flattery  bows?  To  plainnefs  honour's- 
bound, 

When  majefty  ftoops  to  folly.    Reverfe  thy  doom  ; 
And,,  in  thy  Deft  confideration,  check 
This  hideous  rafhnefs :  anfwer  my  life  my  judgment; 
Thy  youngeft  daughter  does  not  love  thee  leaft  ; 

9  —execution  of  the  reft,]  The  execution  of  the  reft  is,  I  fuppofe,  alt 
the  other  bufinefs.    Johnson.  . 

i  Think  ft  thou,  that  duty  Jhall  have  dread  to  fpeak,]  I  have  given 
this  paffage  according  to  the  old  folio,  from  which  the  modern  editions 
have  filently  departed,  for  the  fake  of  better  numbers,  with  a  degree 
of  infincerity,  which,  if  not  fometimes  detected  and  cenfured,  muft 
impair  the  credit  of  ancient  books.  One  of  the  editors,  and  perhaps 
only  one,  knew  how  much  mifchief  may  be  done  by  fuch  clandeftine 
alterations*  The  quarto  agrees  with  the  folio,  except  that  for  referve 
thy  ftate,  it  gives,  reverfe  thy  doom,  and  has  fttops,  inftead  of  falls  t» 
folly*  The  meaning  of  anfiver  my  life  my  judgment)  js,  Let  my  life  be 
an  fiver  able  for  my  judgment,  or,  I  will  flake  my  life  on  my  opinion.— 
The  reading  which,  without  any  right,  has  pofleiied  all  the  modem 
copies  is  this : 

■     -to  plainnefs  honour 
Is  bound,  when  majefty  to  folly  fallsr 
Referve  thyftatej  with  better  judgment  check 
This  hideous  rafluiefs  j  with  my  life  I  anfwer, 
Thy  youngeft  daughter,  &c. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  reverfe  thy  doom  was  Shakfpeare's  firft 
reading,  as  more  appofite  to  the  prefent  occafion,  and  that  he  changed 
it  afterwards  to  reserve  thy  ftate,  which  conduces  more  to  the  progrefs 
of  the  a&ion.  Johnson. 

I  have  followed  the  quartos.  Referve  was  formerly  ufed  for  preferve. 
Soj  in  our  poet's  53d  Sonnet : 

"  Referve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhymes."  Malonk. 
5  Nor 
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Nor  are  thofe  empty-hearted,  whofe  low  found 
Reverbs  no  hollownefs l. 

Lear,  Kent,  on  thy  life,  no  more. 

Kent.  My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  againft  thine  enemies 3 :  nor  fear  to  lofe  it, 
Thy  fafety  being  the  motive. 

Lear.  Out  of  my  fight ! 

Kent.  See  better,  Lear  ;  and  let  me  (till  remain 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye  +, 

Lear.  Now,  by  Apollo  *, — 

Kent.  Now,  by  Apollo,  king, 
Thou  fwear  ft  thy  gods  in  vain. 

Lear.  O,  vaflali  mifcreant !  [laying  his  hand  on  his  f<word. 

Alb.  Corn.  Dear  lir,  forbear5. 

Kent.  Do ;  kill  thy  phyfician,  and  the  fee  beftow 
Upon  the  foul  difeafe.    Revoke  thy  gift 6 ; 
Or,  whilft  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
I'll  tell  thee,  thou  doft  evil. 

Lear.  Hear  me,  recreant ! 
On  thine  allegiance  hear  me  !  — 
Since  thou  haft  fought  to  make  us  break  our  vow, 

a  Reverbs — ]  This  is  perhaps  a  word  of  the  poet's  own  making, 
meaning  the  fame  as  reverberates.  Steevens. 

3  ■  a  paw  n 

To  wage  againft.  tbine  enemies  ;]  i.  e.  I  never  regarded  my  life,  as 
my  own,  but  merely  as  a  thing  of  which  I  had  the  pofleffion,  not  the 
property}  and  which  was  entrufted  to  me  as  a  pawn  or  pledge,  to  be 
employed  in  waging  war  againft  your  enemies. 

To  -wage  againjl  is  an  expreffion  ufed  in  a  letter  from  Guil.  Webbe 
to  Robt.Wilmot,  prefixed  to  Tarter ed  and  Guifmun d,  1592:  "  —  you 
fhall  not  be  able  to  ivage  again/}  ms  in  the  charges  growing  upon  this 
action."  Steevens. 

*  Tbe  true  blank  of  tblne  eye."]  The  blank  is  the  ivbite  or  exact  mark 
at  which  the  arrow  is  fhot.  See  better^  lays  Kent,  and  keep  me  always 
in  your  view .  Johnson. 

See  Vol.  III.  p.  348,  11.5.  Malonk. 

*  — by  Apollo, — ]  Bladud,  Lear's  father,  according  to  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  attempting  to  fiy,  fell  on  tbe  temple  of  Apollo,  and  was 
killed.  This  circumftance  our  authour  muft  have  noticed,  both  in 
Holinflied's  Chronicle  and  Tbe  M  rrour  for  Magijlrates.  Malone. 

5  Dear  fir,  forbear.']  This  fpeech  is  omitted  in  the  quarto.  Steev. 

*  — .tby  gift.]  The  quartos  read— thy  doom.  Stxevens. 

(Which 
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(Which  we  durft  never  yet,)  and,  with  ftrain'd  pride  7, 

To  come  betwixt  our  fentence  and  our  power 8 ; 

(Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear,) 

Our  potency  made  good  9,  take  thy  reward. 

Five  days  we  do  allot  thee,  for  proviiion 

To  lhield  thee  from  difeafes  of  the  world 1 ; 

And,  on  the  nxth,  to  turn  thy  hated  back 

Upon  our  kingdom  :  if,  on  the  tenth  day  following, 

Thy  banifti'd  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions, 

7  — ftrain"d pride ,]  The  oldeft  copy  reads— grayed  pride  j  that  Is, 
pride  exorbitant^  pride  palling  due  bounds.  Johnson. 
.  8  To  come  betwixt  our  fentence  and  our  power  j  j  i.  e.  as  Mr.  Ed- 
wards obferves,  our  power  to  execute  that  fentence,  Steevens. 

9  Our  potency  made  good,  &c]  Thus  Butter's  quarto,  of  which  the  firrc 
Signature  is  B,  and  the  folio.  The  other  quarto,  printed  in  the  fame 
year,  has — make  good.  The  meaning,  I  think,  is,  As  a  proof  that 
I  am  not  a  mere  threatner,  that  I  have  power  as  well  as  will  to 
punifh,  take  the  due  reward  of  thy  demerits  j  hear  thy  fentence.  The 
words  our  potency  made  good  are  in  the  abfolute  cafe.  I  mail  however 
fubjoin  Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation.    Ma  lone. 

As  thou  baft  come  with  unreafonabk  pride  between  the  fentence  which 
I  had  pajfed,  and  the  power  by  which  I pall  execute  it,  take  thy  reward 
in  another  fentence  which  /hall  make  good,  jball  eftabli/b,  Jhall  main- 
tain, that  power. 

Mr.  Davies  thinks,  that  our  potency  made  good,  relates  only  to  our 
place.-— -Which  our  nature  cannot  bear,  nor  our  place,  without  depar- 
ture from  the  potency  of  that  place.  This  is  eafy  and  clear.— Lear, 
•who  is  characterized  as  hot,  heady,  and  violent,  is,  with  very  jult 
obfervation  of  life,  made  to  entangle  himfelf  with  vows,  upon  any 
fudden  provocation  to  vow  revenge,  and  then  to  plead  the  obligation 
of  a  vow  in  defence  of  implacability.  Johnson. 

1  To  Jhield  thee  from  difeafes  of  the  world  ;]  Thus  the  quartos.  The 
folio  has  difafters.  The  alteration,  I  believe,  was  made  by  th«  editor, 
in  confequence  of  his  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  original  word. 
Difeafes,  in  old  language,  meant  the  (lighter  inconveniencies,  troubles, 
or  diftreffes  of  the  world.  So,  in  K.  Henry  VI.  P.I.  Vol.  VI.  p.  47: 

"  And  in  that  eafe  I'll  tell  thee  my  difeafe.'* 
Again,  in  A  Woman  kiWd  with  kindnefs,  by  T.  Hey  wood,  1617  : 
<c  Fie,  fie,  that  for  my  private  bufineffe 
"  I  mould  difeafe  a  friend,  and  be  a  trouble 
<f  To  the  whole  houfe.1'' 

The  provifion  that  Kent  could  make  in  five  days,  might  in  fome 
meafure  guard  him  againft  the  difeafes  of  the  world,  but  could  not 
fliield  him  from  its  difafiers.  Malonx. 

Vol.  VIII.  K  k  The 
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The  moment  is  thy  death:  Away  I  By  Jupiter*, 
This  mail  not  be  revok'd. 

Kent.  Why,  fare  thee  well,  king :  fmce  thus  thou  wilt 
appear, 

Freedom  lives  hence  3,  and  banifhment  is  here. — 
The  gods  to  their  dear  ftielter  4  take  thee,  maid, 

[to  Cordelia. 

That  juftly  think'ft,  and  haft  moll  rightly  laid 5 1 — 
And  your  large  fpeeches  may  your  deeds  approve, 

[to  Regan  and  Goneril. 
That  good  effects  may  fpring  from  words  of  love. — 
Thus  Kent,  O  princes,  bids  you  all  adieu ; 
He'll  fhape  his  old  courfe0  in  a  country  new.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Gloster ;  w//^  France,  Burgundy,  and 

Attendants. 

Glo.  Here's  France  and  Burgundy,  my  noble  lord. 

Lear.  My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
We  firft  addrefs  towards  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rivall'd  for  our  daughter  ;  What,  in  the  leaft, 
Will  you  require  in  prefent  dower  with  har, 
Or  ceafe  your  queft  of  love  7  ? 

Bur*  Mod  royal  majefty, 
I  crave  no  more  than  hath  your  highnefs  offer'd, 
Nor  will  you  tender  lefs. 

Lear.  Right  noble  Burgundy, 

*  —  By  Jupiter,]  Shakfpeare  makes  his  Lear  too  much  a  mytho- 
logift:  he  had  Hecate  and  Apollo  before.  Johnson. 

3  Freedom  lives  bence,—]  So  the  folio  :  the  quartos  concur  in  read- 
ing— Friendfhip  lives  hence.  Steevens. 

4  — dear  Jbelier — ]  The  quartos  read— •protetlion.  Steevens. 

5  Tbat  jujily  tbinkft,  and  bajl  moftrigbtly  faidl — ]  Thus  the  foil*. 
The  quartos  read  : 

That  rigbtly  thinks,  and  haft  moll  juftly  faid.  Malone. 

6  He'll Jbape  bis  old  courfe— ~\  He  will  follow  his  old  maximsj  he 
will  continue  to  act  upon  the  fame  principles.  Johnson. 

7  — queft  of  love.]  Queft  of  love  is  amorous  expedition.  The  term 
originated  from  Romance.  A  queft  was  the  expedition  in  which  a 
knight  was  engaged.  This  phrafe  is  often  to  be  met  with  in,  the  Fairy 
Queen.  Steevenj. 

When 
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When  me  was  dear  to  us,  we  did  hold  her  fo8 ; 
But  now  her  price  is  falPn:  Sir,  there  (he  ftands; 
If  aught  within  that  little,  feeming  9  fubftance, 
Or  all  of  it,  with  our  difpleafure  piec'd, 
And  nothing  more,  may  fitly  like  your  grace, 
She's  there,  and  me  is  yours. 
Bur.  I  know  no  anfwer. 

Lear.  Sir,  will  you,  with  thofe  infirmites  Ihe  owes1, 
Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  hate, 
Dower'd  with  our  curfe,  and  ftranger'd  with  our  oath, 
Take  her,  or  leave  her  ? 

Bur.  Pardon  me,  royal  fir ; 
Election  makes  not  up  on  fuch  conditions 

Lear.  Then  leave  her,  fir ;  for,  by  the  power  that 
made  me, 

I  tell  you  all  her  wealth. — For  you,  great  king, 

[to  France. 

I  would  not  from  your  love  make  fuch  a  ftray, 
To  match  you  where  I  hate  ;  therefore  befeech  you 
To  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way, 
Than  on  a  wretch  whom  nature  is  alham'd 
Almoit  to  acknowledge  hers. 

France.  This  is  moft  ftrange  I 
That  lhe,  that  even  but  now  was  your  beil  object, 

8  —  we  did  bold  ber  foj]  We  efteemed  her  worthy  of  that  dowry, 
which,  as  you  fay,  we  promifed  to  give  her.  Malone. 

9  —feeming—]  is  beautiful.  Johnson. 

Seeimg  rather  means  fpecious.    So,  in  the  Merry  Wives  ofWindfor: 
u  — pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modefty  from  the  fo  feeming  miftrefs 
Page."    Again,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 
t(   hence  fhall  we  fee, 

(t  If  power  change  purpofe,  what  our  feemers  be."  Steevens. 

1  —  owes,]  i.e.  is  poilefled  of.  Steevens. 

4  Eleclion  makes  not  up  on  Jucb  conditions.]  To  make  up  fignifiei  to 
complete,  to  conclude  $  as,  tbey  made  up  the  bargain  j  but  in  this 
fenfe  it  has,  I  think,  always  the  fubjeft  noun  after  it.  To  make  up, 
in  familiar  language,  is  neutrally,  to  come  forward,  to  make  advances, 
which,  I  think,  is  meant  here.  Johnson. 

Eletlion  makes  not  up,  I  conceive,  means,  EleBhn  comes  not  to  a  de- 
c'fion  j  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  when  we  fay,  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
on  that  fubjecV*  Malone. 

K  k  2  The 
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The  argument  of  your  praife,  balm  of  your  age, 

Molt  beft,  mod  deareft 3,  mould  in  this  trice  of  time 

Commit  a  thing  fo  monftrous,  to  difmantle 

So  many  folds  of  favour  !  Sure,  her  offence 

Muft  be  of  fuch  unnatural  degree, 

That  monfters  it4,  or  your  fore-vouch'd  affection 

Fall'n  into  taint 5 :  which  to  believe  of  her, 

Muft 


3  Moft  beft,  moft  deareft,]  Thus  the  quartos.  We  have  juft  had 
mtre  worthier,  and  in  a  preceding  paffage  more  richer.  The  fame  phra- 
feology  is  found  often  in  thefe  plays  and  in  the  contemporary  writings. 
The  folio  reads— The  beft,  the  deareft.    Ma  lone. 

4  —fuch  unnatural  degree, 

That  monfters  it,]  This  was  the  phrafeology  of  Shakfpeare's  age. 
So,  in  Coriolanus : 

"  But  with  fucb  words  that  are  but  rooted  in 
((  Your  tongue." 
Again,  ibidem  : 

"  —No,  not  with  fucb  friends, 
"  That  thought  them  fure  of  you." 
Three  of  the  modern  editors,  however,  in  the  paffage  before  us, 
have  fubftituted  As  for  That.    Ma  lone. 

Toot  monfters  /'/,]  This  uncommon  verb  occurs  again  in  Coriolanus, 
Aft  II.  fc.  ii : 

"  To  hear  my  nothings  monfter^d.'*    St e evens. 

5  —or  your  fore -vouch* d  affeShn 

Fall'n  into  taint:]  The  reading  is  here  formed  out  of  two  copies. 
The  quartos  read  : 

 or  you,  for  vouch'd  affetlions 

Fall'n  into  taint* 
The  folio  : 

— -or your  /or^-vouch'd  affeclion 
Fall  into  taint. 

The  meaning  of  the  paffage  as  now  printed  is,  I  think,  Either  her 
offence  muft  be  monftrous,  or,  if  (he  has  not  committed  any  fuch  offence, 
the  affection  which  you  always  profefled  to  have  for  her  muft  be  tainted 
and  decaied,  and  is  now  without  reafon  alienated  from  her. 

I  once  thought  the  reading  of  the  quartos  right,— or  you,  for  vouch'd 
affections,  &c.  i.  e.  on  account  of  the  extravagant  proieftions  made  by 
her  fillers:  but  I  did  not' recollect  that  France  had  nut  heard  thefe. 
However,  Shakfpeare  might  hirnfelf  have  forgot  this  circumftance. 
The  plural  affetlions  favours  this  interpretation. 

Dr.  Johnfon  thinks  that  the  words, you,  for  vouch" d  affeclion,  fall 
into  ta\nt%  mean,  "  you  muft  fall  into  reproach,  difgrace  or  cenfure, 
in  confequence  of  having  prcfejfed  an  affeclion  which  you  did  not  feel.'"' 

The 
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Muft  be  a  faith,  that  reafon  without  miracle 
Could  never  plant  in  me. 

Cor.  I  yet  befeech  your  majefty, 
(If  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art6, 
To  fpeak  and  purpofe  not ;  fince  what  I  well  intend, 
I'll  do't  before  I  Ipeak,)  that  you  make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulnefs, 
No  unchafte  action,  or  diftionour'd  ftep, 
That  hath  depriv'd  me  of  your  grace  and  favour  : 
But  even  for  want  of  that,  for  which  I  am  richer ; 
A  ftill-foliciting  eye,  and  fuch  a  tongue 
That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though,  not  to  have  it, 
Hath  loft  me  in  your  liking. 

Lear.  Better  thou 
Hadft  not  been  born,  than  not  to  have  pleased  me  better. 

France.  Is  it  no  more  but  this  ?  a  tardinefs  in  nature, 
Which  often  leaves  the  hiftory  unfpoke, 
That  it  intends  to  do  ? — My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
What  fay  you  to  the  lady?  Love  is  not  love, 
When  it  is  mingled  with  refpe&s 7,  that  ftand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point 8.    Will  you  have  her  ? 
She  is  herfelf  a  dowry  9. 

The  more  obvious  interpretation  already  given,  appears  to  me  to  be 
fupported  by  our  authour's  words  in  another  place  : 

«  When  hve  begins  to  ficken  and  decay,'  Sec. 

Or  in  old  language  fignifying  before.  Dr.  Johnfon  thought  the  mean- 
ing in  the  folio  might  poiTibly  be,  Sure  ber  crime  muji  be  monjirous 
before  your  affeEl'ion  can  be  affected  with  hatred.    M alone. 

6  If  (or  I  iv ant,  &c]  If  this  be  my  offence,  that  I  want  the  glib 
and  oily  art,  Sec.  Malone. 

7  _wjf£  refpe£ts — ]  i.  e.  with  cautious  and  prudential  confidera- 
tions.    See  Vol  X.  p.  102,  n.  3. 

Thus  the  quartos.    Thefoliohas — regards.  Malone. 
b  — from  the  entire  point.]  Single,  unmixed  with  other  confedera- 
tions. Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  right.  The  meaning  of  the  paffage  is,  that  his  love 
Vfants  fomething  to  mark  its  fincerity; 

"  Who  feeks  for  aught  in  love  but  love  alone  ?"  St e evens. 
?  She  is  herfelf  a  dowry.]  The  quartos  read  : 
She  is  herfelf  and  dower.  Steetins. 
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Bur.  Royal  Lear  *, 
Give  but  that  portion  which  yourfelf  propos'd, 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand, 
Dutchefs  of  Burgundy. 

Lear.  Nothing  :  1  have  fworn  ;  I  am  firm. 

Bur.  I  am  forry  then,  you  have  fo  loft  a  father, 
That  you  muft  lofe  a  hufband. 

Cor.  Peace  be  with  Burgundy  ! 
Since  that  refpe&s  of  fortune  are  his  love, 
I  lhall  not  be  his  wife. 

France.  Faireft  Cordelia,  that  art  moll  rich,  beingpoor  ; 
Moft  choice,  forfaken  ;  and  moft  lov'd,  defpis'd  ! 
Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  feize  upon  : 
Be  it  lawful,  I  take  up  what's  caft  away. 
Gods,  gods !  'tis  ftrange,  that  from  their  cold'ft  negleft 
My  love  mould  kindle  to  inflam'd  refped. — 
Thy  dowerlefs  daughter,  king,  thrown  to  my  chance, 
Is  queen  of  us,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France : 
Not  all  the  dukes  of  wat'rifti  Burgundy 
Shall  buy  this  unpriz'd  precious  maid  of  me.— 
Bid  them  farewel,  Cordelia,  though  unkind: 
Thou  lofeft  here,  a  better  where  to  find  f. 

Lear.  Thou  haft  her,  France  :  let  her  be  thine;  for  we 
Have  no  fuch  daughter,  nor  {hall  ever  fee 
That  face  of  hers  again  : — Therefore  be  gone, 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benizon.— 
Come,  noble  Burgundy. 

\_FlouriJh.    £«««/Lear,  Burgundy, Cornwall, 
Albany,  Gloster,  and  Attendants. 

France.  Bid  farewel  to  your  fifters. 
Cor.  The  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wafh'd  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you  :  I  know  you  what  you  are  ; 

*  Royal  Lear,]  So,  the  quarto:  the  folio  has— Royal  king. 

Stkevjens. 

1  Tbou  lofeft  here,  &c]  Here  and  where  have  the  power  of  nouns. 
Thou  loicit  this  refidence  to  Und  a  belter  residence  in  another  place. 

Johnson, 


And, 
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And,  like  a  filler,  am  moft  loth  to  call 

Your  faults,  as  they  are  nam'd.    Ufe  well  our  father 3 : 

To  your  profeifed  bofoms 4  I  commit  him  : 

But  yet,  alas !  ftood  I  within  his  grace, 

I  would  prefer  him  to  a  better  place. 

So  farewel  to  you  both. 

Gon.  Prefcribe  not  us  our  duties5. 

Reg.  Let  your  ftudy 
Be,  to  content  your  lord  ;  who  hath  receiv'd  you 
At  fortune's  alms :  You  have  obedience  fcanted, 
And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  wanted6. 

Cor,  Time  mall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning7  hides ; 


3  —  Ufe  well  our  father:]  So  the  quartos.  The  folio  reads— 
Love  well.  Malone. 

4  To  your  profeifed  bofoms — ]  Thus  the  ancient  copies.  The  mo- 
dern editions,  after  Mr.  Pope,  read  profejfing,  and  fo  we  Ihould  cer- 
tainly new  write.    Ma  lone. 

Shakfpeare  often  ufes  one  participle  for  the  other  \— -longing  for 
longed  in  the  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  all-obeying  for  all-obeyed  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Steevens. 

s  Prefcribe  not  us  our  duties.]  Prefcribe  was  ufed  formerly  without 
to  fubjoined.    So,  in  Maffinger's  Piilure  : 
<<  —Shall  I  prefcribe  you, 
u  Or  blame  your  fondnefs.'*    Ma  lone. 

6  And  -well  are  -worth  the  want  that  you  have  •wanted.']  You  are  well 
deferving  of  the  want  of  dower  that  you  are  without.  So,  in  the  third 
part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Act  IV.  fc.  i :  M  Though  I  want  a  kingdom," 
i.  e.  though  I  am  without  a  kingdom.  Again,  in  Stowe's  Chronicle, 
p.  137:  *'Anfelrn  was  expelled  the  realm,  and  wantedthe  whole  profits 
of  his  bi/hoprick,"  i.  e.  he  did  not  receive  the  profits,  &c.  Tollet. 

Thus  the  folio.  In  the  quartos  the  transcriber  or  compofitor  inad- 
vertently repeated  the  word  worth.    They  read  : 

And  well  are  worth  the  worth  that  you  have  wanted.  Malone. 

7  — plaited  cunning—-]  i.e.  complicated,  involved  cunning.  Johns. 
I  once  thought  that  the  authour  wrote  plated: — cunning  fuperin- 

duced,  thinly  fpread  over.    So,  in  this  play  : 

"   Plate  fin  with  gold, 

"  And  the  ftrong  lance  of  juftice  hurtlefs  breaks." 
But  the  word  unfold,  and  the  following  lines  in  our  authour's  Rape 

of  Lucrsce,  mew,  that  plaited,  or  (as  the  quartos  have  it)  pleated,  is 

the  true  reading  : 

"  For  that  he  colour'd  with  his  high  eftate, 

«l  Hiding  bafe  fin  in  pleats  of  01316%."  Malone. 

K  k  4  Who 
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Who  cover  faults 8,  at  laft  mame  them  derides. 
Well  may  you  profper  ! 

France.  Come,  my  fair  Cordelia. 

[Exeunt  France,  and  Cordelia, 

Gon.  Sifter,  it  is  not  a  little  I  have  to  fay,  of  what  molt 
nearly  appertains  to  us  both.  I  think,  our  father  will 
hence  to-night. 

Reg.  That's  moft  certain,  and  with  you  ;  next  month 
with  us. 

Gon.  You  fee  how  full  of  changes  his  age  is ;  the  obfer- 
vation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been  little  :  he  always 
loved  our  filler  moft  ;  and  with  what  poor  judgment  he 
hath  now  caft  her  off,  appears  too  grofsly. 

Reg,  'Tis  the  infirmity  of  his  age  :  yet  he  hath  ever 
but  flenderly  known  himfelf. 

Gon.  The  beft  and  founded  of  his  time  hath  been  but 
rafh ;  then  mull  we  look  to  receive  from  his  age,  not 
alone  the  imperfections  of  long-engrafted  condition9, 
but,  therewithal,  the  unruly  waywardnefs  that  infirm  and 
cholerick  years  bring  with  them. 

Reg.  Such  unconftant  Harts  are  we  like  to  have  from 
him,  as  this  of  Kent's  banifhment. 

Gon.  There  is  further  compliment  of  leave-taking  be- 
tween France  and  him.  Pray  you,  let  us  hit1  together: 
If  our  father  carry  authority  with  fuch  difpofitions  as  he 
bears,  this  laft  furrender  of  his  will  but  offend  us. 

8  Who  cwr  fault*,  &c]  The  quartos  read, 

Who  coders  faults,  at  laft  fhame  tbem  derides. 
This  I  have  replaced.    The  former  editors  read  with  the  folio  : 

Who  covers  faults  at  laft  lu'itb  foame  derides.  Steivins. 
In  this  paflage  Cordelia  is  made  to  allude  to  a  paiTage  in  fcripture.— 
Prov.  xxviii.  13.  "  He  that  coveretb  his  fins,  (hall  not  frofper;  but 
whofo  confelTeth  and  forfakcth  them,  ftiall  have  mercy."  Henley. 

9  —  of  long  engrafted  condition,]  i.e.  of  qualities  of  mind,  con- 
firmed by  long  habit.  So,  xnOtbello:  a  woman  of  fo  gentle  a 
audition!'    See  alfo  Vol.  V.  p.  600,  n.  3.    M  alone. 

1  — let  us  hit — J  So  the  old  quarto.    The  folio,  let  us  fit. 

Johnson. 

*  —  let  us  hit—  ]  i.  e.  agree.  Steevens. 

Reg. 
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Reg.  We  lhall  further  think  of  it. 

Gon.We  muft  do  fomething,  and  i'  the  heat3. 

\Extunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Hall  in  the  Earl  of  Glofter's  Caftle. 
Enter  Edmund,  with  a  letter, 

Edm.  Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddefs  4 ;  to  thy  law 
My  fervices  are  bound :  Wherefore  mould  I 
Stand  in  the  plague  of  cuftom  5 ;  and  permit 
The  curiofity  of  nations6  to  deprive  me  7, 

For 

3  —  i'  the  heat.~\  i.  e.  We  muft  Jlrike  ivbile  the  Irons  hot.  Steev. 

4  'Thou,  nature,  art  my  gcddefs  ;]  Edmund  only  fpeaks  of  nature 
in  oppcfition  to  cuftom,  and  not  (as  Dr.  VVarburton  fuppofes)  to  the 
Cxiftence  of  a  God.  Edmund  means  only,  as  he  came  not  into  the 
world  as  cujiom  or  law  had  prefcribed,  fo  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
follow  nature  and  her  laws,  which  make  no  difference  between  legiti- 
macy and  illegitimacy,  between  the  eldeft  and  the  youngeft. 

To  contradict  Dr.  Warburton's  affertion  yet  more  ftrongly,  Edmund 
concludes  this  very  fpeech  by  an  invocation  to  heaven  : 

"  Now, gods,  ftand  up  for  baftards  !"  Steevens. 

Edmund  calls  nature  his  goddefs,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  we  call  a 
baftard  a  natural  fon  :  one,  who  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  is  the 
child  of  his  father,  but  according  to  thofe  of  civil  fociety  is  nullius 
films.  Mason. 

5  Stand  in  the  plague  of  cuftom] — ]  The  meaning  is  plain,  though 
oddly  expreffed.  Wherefore  fliould  I  acquiefce,  fubmit  tamely  to  the 
plagues  and  injuftice  of  cuftom? 

Shakfpeare  leems  to  mean  by  the  plague  of  cujiom,  Wherefore  fhould 
I  remain  in  a  fituation  where  I  lhall  be  plagued  and  tormented  only 
in  confequence  of  the  contempt  with  which  cuftom  regards  thofe  who 
are  not  the  iffue  of  a  lawful  bed  ?  Steevens. 

6  The  curiofity  of  nations — ]  Curiofity,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare, 
was  a  word  that  fignified  an  over-nice  fcrupuloufnefs  in  manners,  drefs, 
&c.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  Timon :  "  When  thou  waft  (fays  Ape- 
mantus)  in  thy  gilt  and  thy  perfume,  they  mock'd  thee  for  too  much 
curiojity.^  Barrett  in  his  Alnjtarie,  or  Quadruple  Diclionary,  1580, 
interprets  it,  piked  diligence  :  fomething  too  curious,  or  too  much  ajfec- 
tated:  and  again  in  this  play  of  Kir g  Lear,  Shakfpeare  feems  to  ufe  it 
in  the  fame  fenfe  :  "  — which  1  have  rather  blamed  as  my  own  jea- 
lous curiofty."  Steevens. 

Curiofity  is  ufed  before  in  the  prefent  play,  in  this  fenfe  :  "  For 

equalities 
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For  that  I  am  fome  twelve  or  fourteen  moon-mines 

Lag  of  a  brother8  ?  Why  baftard  ?  wherefore  bafe  ? 

When  my  dimenfions  are  as  well  compact, 

My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  mape  as  true, 

As  honeft  madam's  iflue  ?  Why  brand  they  us 

With  bafe?  with  bafe nefs  ?  baftardy?  bafe,  bafe? 

Who,  in  the  lufty  ftealth  of  nature5*,  take 

More  compofition  and  fierce  quality, 

Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  ftale,  tired  bed, 

Go  to  the  creating  of  a  whole  tribe  of  fops, 

equalities  are  fo  weighed,  that  curiofity  in  neither  can  make  choice  of 
cither's  moiety."    Again,  in  AWs  Well  that  ends  well : 

**  Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  halte, 

"  Hath  well  compos'd  thee." 
In  The  English  Dictionary,  or  Interpreter  of  hard  Words, 
by  H.  Cockeram,  8vo.  1655,  Curiofity  is  defined—"  More  diligence 
than  needs."  Malone. 

By  "  the  curiofity  of  nations"  Edmund  means  the  nicety,  the  firiB- 
nefs  of  civil  inftirutions.  So,  wh:n  Hamlet  is  about  to  prove  that  the 
duft  of  Alexander  might  be  employed  to  ftop  a  bung-hole,  Horatio 
fays,  '<  that  were  to  confider  the  matter  too  curioujly,"  Mason. 

7  —  to  deprive  me,]  To  deprive  was,  in  our  author's  time,  fynony- 
mous  to  d'ifir.htrit .  The  old  dictionary  renders  exbaredo  by  this  word  : 
and  Holinfhed  fpeaks  of  the  line  of  Henry  before  deprived.  Again,  in 
Warner's  Albion  s  England,  1 602,  Boole  III.  ch.  xvi. 

i(  To  you,  if  whom  ye  have  deprived  ye  mall  reftore  again." 

Steevens. 

8  Lag  cf  a  brother  ?]  Edmund  inveighs  againft  the  tyranny  of  cuf- 
tom,  in  two  ir.ftances,  with  refpeft  to  younger  brothers,  and  to 
baftards.  In  the  former  he  muft  not  be  understood  to  mean  himfelf, 
but  the  argument  becomes  general  by  implying  more  than  is  faid, 
ff 'here fore  Jbou Id  J  or  any  man.  Hanmer. 

9  Who,  in  the  lufty  ftealtb  of  nature,  &c]  How  much  the  lines 
following  this,  are  in  character,  may  be  feen  by  that  monftrous  wi/h 
of  Vanini,  the  Italian  atheift,jn  his  trad  De  admirandis  Nature,  Sec, 
printed  at  Paris,  1616,  the  very  year  our  poet  died.  0  ut'matn  extra 
legttirnum  &  connubialem  tborum  ejfem  procreatus  !  Jta  enim  progenitores 
md  in  venerem  incaluiflent  ardentius,  ac  cumulatim  arfatimque  gene- 
rofa  femina  contulifTent,  e  quibus  ego  forma  blanditiam  et  elegantiam, 
robuftas  corporis  nires,  mentetrque  innubilem  confequutus  fuijjem.  At 
quia  conjugatorum  fum  foboies,  his  orbatus  fum  bonis."  Had  the 
book  been  publifhed  but  ten  or  twenty  years  fooner,  who  would  not 
have  believed  that  Shakfpeare  alluded  to  this  paflage?  But  the  divinity 
of  his  genius  foretold,  as  it  were,  what  fuch  an  atheift  as  Vanini  would 
fay,  when  he  wrote  upon  fuch  a  fubjeft.    War  burton. 
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Got  'tween  afleep  and  wake  ? — Well  then, 
Legitimate  Edgar,  I  muft  have  your  land : 
Our  father's  love  is  to  the  baftard  Edmund, 
As  to  the  legitimate  :  Fine  word, — legitimate  f 
.  Well,  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  fpeed, 
And  my  invention  thrive,  Edmund  the  bafe 
Shall  toe  the  legitimate 1  grow ;  I  profper  :— 
Now,  gods,  ftand  up  for  baftards  ! 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Kent  banihVd  thus !  And  France  in  choler  parted ! 
And  the  king  gone  to-night !  mbfcrib'd  his  power2! 
Confin'd  to  exhibition3!  All  this  done 
Upon  the  gad4  ! — Edmund  I  How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

1  Shall  toe  the  legitimate.']  The  quartos  read — mall  tooth''  legiti- 
mate. The  folio— -/hail  to  th'  legitimate.  The  emendation  was  made 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  To  toe  him,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  *'  is  per- 
haps to  kick  him  out:  or,  to  tee,  may  be  literally  to  fupplant."  A 
paflage  in  Hamlet  adds  fome  fupport  to  this  reading :  "  —  for  the  toe 
of  the  peafant  now  treads  on  the  kibe  of  the  courtier."  In  Devonfliire, 
as  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  cbferves  to  me,  f*  to  toe  a  thing  up,  is,  to  tear 
it  up  by  the  roots  j  in  which  fenfe  the  word  is  perhaps  uied  herej  for 
Edmund  immediately  adds — I  grow,  I  profper.", 

Mr.  Edwards  propofed  to  read,  mall  top  the  legitimate.    The  verb 
to  top  is  ufed  in  the  lart  act  of  this  play.    Again,  in  Macbeth: 
"  ■    ■    ■   Not  in  the  legions 
f*  Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd, 
"  To  top  Macbeth."  Malone. 
The  fucceeding  expreflion,  I  grow,  feems  to  favour  the  emendation 
propofed  by  Mr.  Edwards.  Steevens. 

2  — fubferib'd  his  power!]  To  fubferibe,  is,  to  transfer  by  figning 
or  fubferibing  a  writing  of  teftimony.  We  now  ufe  the  term,  He 
jubferibed  forty  pounds  to  the  new  building.  Johnson. 

To  fubferibe  in  Shakfpeare  is  to  yield,  or  furrender.  So,  after- 
wards :  "  — You  owe  me  no  fubfeription."  Again,  in  Troilus  and 
Crejfida : 

'<  For  Hettor  in  his  blaze  of  wrath  fubferibes 
n  To  tender  objects."  Malone. 
The  folio  reads — prescribed.  Steevens. 

3  -—-exhibition!]  is  allowance.  The  term  is  yet  ufed  in  the  uni- 
verfities.  Johnson. 

4   All  this  done 

Upon  the  gad!]  To  do  upon  the  gad,  is,  to  a£t  by  the  fudden 
Simulation  of  caprice,  as  cattle  run  madding  when  they  are  ftung  by 
the  gad-fly.  Johnson. 

4  Ed>H. 
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Edm.  So  pleafe  your  lordfhip,  none. 

[putting  up  the  letter* 
Glo.  Why  fo  earneftly  feek  you  to  put  up  that  letter  ? 
Edm.  I  know  no  news,  my  lord. 
Glo.  What  paper  were  you  reading  ? 
Edm,  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Glo.  No  ?  Wnat  needed  then  that  terrible  difpatch  of 
it  into  your  pocket  ?  the  quality  of  nothing  hath  not  fuch 
need  to  hide  itfelf.  Let's  fee  :  Come,  if  it  be  nothing, 
I  ihall  not  need  fpectacles. 

Edm,  I  befeech  you,  fir,  pardon  me  :  it  is  a  letter  from 
my  brother,  that  I  have  not  all  o'er-read ;  for  fo  much 
as  I  have  perufed,  I  find  it  not  fit  for  your  over-look- 
ing. 

Glo.  Give  me  the  letter,  fir. 

Edm.  I  mall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  give  it.  The 
contents  as  in  part  I  underftand  them,  are  to  blame. 
Glo.  Let's  fee,  let's  fee. 

Edm.  I  hope,  for  my  brother's  j unification,  he  wrote 
this  but  as  an  efTay  or  tafte  of  my  virtue 5. 

Glc.  [reads.]  This  policy,  and  reverence  of  age6,  makes 
the  world  bitter  to  the  baft  of  our  times  ;  keeps  our  fortunes 
from  us,  till  our  oldnefs  cannot  relijb  them.  I  begin  to  find 
an  idle  and  fond1  bondage  in  the  opprej/ion  of  aged  tyranny! 
<who  /ways,  not  as  it  hath  power,  but  as  it  is  fujfered. 

5  —  an  eflay  or  tafte  of  my  -virtue.  ]  Though  tajie  may  ftand  in  this 
place,  yet  I  believe  we  fhould  read — ajfay  or  tejl  of  my  virtue  :  they 
arc  both  metallurgical  terms,  and  properly  joined.    So,  in  Hamlet: 

"  Bring  me  to  the  teft."  Johnson. 
Both  the  quartos  and  folio  have  ejfay,  which  may  have  been 
merely  a  mis-fyelling  of  the  word  ajfay,  which  in  Cawdrey's  Alphabe- 
tical Table,  1604,  is  defined — "  a  proof  or  trial."  But  as  cjfay  is  like- 
wife  defined  by  Bullokar  in  his  Englijb  Expojitor,  1616,  44  a  trial,*'  I 
have  made  no  change. 

To  ajjjy  not  only  fignified  to  make  trial  of  coin,  but  to  tajie  before 
another  j  praiibo.    In  either  fenfe  the  word  might  be  ufed  here. 

Malone. 

6  This  policy ,  and  reverence  of  age,—]  Butter's  quarto  has,  this 
policy  of  age;  the  folio,  this  policy  and  reverence  of  age.  Johnson. 

t  —.idle  and  fond— ]  Weak  and  foolifh.  Johnson. 

Come 
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Come  to  me,  that  of  this  I  may  /peak  more.  If  our  father 
•Would  JJeep  till  I  waked  him,  ycu  Jhould  enjoy  half  his  re- 
venue for  ever,  and  live  the  beloved  of  your  brother, 
Edgar. — Humph — Confpiracy  ! — Sleep  till  I  waked 
him, — -you  fhould  enjoy  half  his  revenue, — My  fon  Edgar  ! 
Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this  ?  a  heart  and  brain  to  breed 
it  in  r — When  came  this  to  you  ?  Who  brought  it  ? 

Earn.  It  was  not  brought  me,  my  lord,  there's  the 
cunning  of  it ;  I  found  it  thrown  in  at  the  cafement  of 
my  clofet. 

Glo.  You  know  the  character  to  be  your  brother's  ? 

Edm.  If  the  matter  were  good,  my  lord,  I  durft  {wear 
it  were  his ;  but,  in  refpecl  of  that,  I  would  fain  think 
it  were  not. 

Glo.  It  is  his. 

Edm,  It  is  his  hand,  my  lord  ;  but,  I  hope,  his  heart 
is  not  in  the  contents. 

Glo.  Hath  he  never  heretofore  founded  you  in  this 
bufinefs  ? 

Edm.  Never,  my  lord:  But  I  have  often  heard  him 
maintain  it  to  be  fit,  that,  fons  at  perfect  age,  and  fa- 
thers declining,  the  father  mould  be  as  ward  to  the  fon, 
and  the  fon  manage  his  revenue. 

Glo.  O  villain,  villain  !— His  very  opinion  in  the  let- 
ter ! — Abhorred  villain !  Unnatural,  detefted,  brutifn 
villain!  worfe  than  brutilh !  —  Go,  firrah,  feek  him; 
I'll  apprehend  him: — Abominable  villain!  —  Where 
is  he  r 

Edm,  I  do  not  well  know,  my  lord.  If  it  mall  pleafe 
you  to  fufpend  your  indignation  againft  my  brother,  tili 
you  can  derive  from  him  better  teltimony  of  his  intent, 
you  mall  run  a  certain  courfe  ;  where,  if  you8  violently 
proceed  agaiaft  him,  miltaking  his  purpofe,  it  would 
make  a  great  gap  in  your  own  honour,  and  make  in 
pieces  the  heart  of  his  obedience.  I  dare  pawn  down  my 

8  — where,  if  you — ]  Where  was  formerly  often  ufed  in  the  fenfe 
of  wbtreaf.    See  Vol.  VI.  p.  195,  n.  4.  Malone. 
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life  for  him,  that  he  hath  writ  this  to  feel  my  affe&ion. 
to  your  honour9,  and  to  no  other  pretence  of  danger1. 
Glo.  Think  you  fo  ? 

Edm.  If  your  honour  judge  it  meet,  I  will  place  you 
where  you  (hall  hear  us  confer  of  this,  and  by  an  auricu- 
lar afTurance  have  your  fatisfaction ;  and  that  without 
any  further  delay  than  this  very  evening. 

Glo.  He  cannot  be  fuch  a  monfter. 

Edm*.  Nor  is  not,  fure. 

Glo.  To  his  father,  that  fo  tenderly  and  entirely  loves 
him.— -Heaven  and  earth  ! — Edmund,  feek  him  out ; 
wind  me  into  him  3,  I  pray  you  :  frame  the  bufinefs  after 
your  own  wifdom  :  I  would  unltate  myfelf,  to  be  in  a  due 
refolution  4. 

Edm* 

9  —  to  your  honour,]  It  has  been  already  obferved  that  this  was  the 
ufual  mode  of  addrefs  to  a  lord  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  See  alio  Vol.  X. 
p.2,  n.  2.  Malone. 

i  — pretence — ]  Pretence  is  defign,  purpofe.  So,  afterwards  in 
this  play  : 

Pretence  and  purpofe  of  unkindnefs.  Johnson. 
*  Edm.~\  From  Nor  is,  to  heaven  and  earth  !  are  words  omitted  in 
the  folio.  Steevens. 

3  — wind  me  into  him,]  I  once  thought  it  mould  be  read — you 
into  him  j  but,  perhaps,  it  is  a  familiar  phrafe,  like  do  me  this. 

Johnson • 

So,  in  Twelfth-Night :  "  — challenge  me  the  duke's  youth  to  fight 
with  him."  Inftances  of  this  phraleology  occur  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  King  Henry  IV.  Parti,  and  in  Othello.  Steevens. 

4  — I  would  unitate  myfelf  to  he  in  a  due  refolution.]  I  take  the 
meaning  to  be  this,  Do  you  frame  the  bufnefs,  who  can  act  with  lefs 
emotion  j  I  would  unjlate  myfelf  j  it  would  in  me  be  a  departure  from 
the  paternal  character,  to  be  in  a  due  refolution,  to  be  fettled  and  com- 
pofed  on  fuch  an  occafion.  The  words  would  and  Jhould  are  in  old 
language  often  confounded.  Johnson. 

The  fame  word  occurs  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 
««  Yes,  like  enough,  high-battled  Caefar  will 
"  Unftate  his  happinefs,  and  be  ftag'd  to  (hew 
"  Againft  a  fworder."— — 
To  urfate,  in  both  thefe  inftances,  feems  to  have  the  fame  mean- 
ing.   Edgar  has  been  reprefented  as  wifhing  to  poflefs  his  father's 
fortune,  i.  e.  to  unjlate  him  }  and  therefore  his  father  fays  he  would 
unjlate  himfelf  to  be  fufficiently  refolved  to  punilh  him. 

T» 
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Edm.  I  will  feek  him,  fir,  prefently  ;  convey  the  bufi- 
nefs5  as  I  (hall  find  means,  and  acquaint  you  withal. 

Glo.  Thefe  late  eclipfes  in  the  fun  and  moon  portend 
no  good  to  us :  Though  the  wifdom  of  nature0  can  reafon 
it  thus  and  thus,  yet  nature  finds  itfelf  fcourged  by  the 
fequcnt  effects :  love  cools,  friendlhip  falls  off,  brothers 
divide :  in  cities,  mutinies ;  in  countries,  difcord  ;  in 
palaces,  treafon ;  and  the  bond  crack'd  between  fon  and 

To  tnftate  Is  to  confer  a  fortune.    So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 
t(  his  pofiefiions 

"  We  do  enfiate  and  widow  you  withal."  Steevens. 
It  feems  to  me,  that  /  would  unfiate  myfelf'm  this  paflage  means 
limply,  I  would  give  my  cjiate  (including  rank  as  well  as  fortune.) 

Tyrwhitt. 

Glofter  cannot  bring  himfelf  thoroughly  to  believe  what  Edmund 
has  told  him  of  Edgar.  He  fays,  "  Can  he  be  fuch  a  monfter  ?**  He 
afterwards  defires  Edmund  to  found  his  intentions,  and  then  fays,  he 
would  give  all  he  pofieffed  to  be  certain  of  the  truth  \  for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  to  be  in  a  due  refolution*    So,  in  Othello  : 

u  — •  To  be  once  in  doubt, 

il  Is — once  to  be  refolv 
Here  refolded  means,  to  be  certain  of  the  fadt.  Again,  in  the  Maid's 
Tragedy  t 

"  ——'tis  not  his  crown 

«*  Shall  buy  me  to  thy  bed,  now  I  refolve 

"  He  has  difhonour'd  thee."  Mason. 
Though  to  refolve  in  Shakfpeare's  time  certainly  fometimes  meant 
to  fatisfy,  declare,  or  inform,  I  have  never  found  the  fubftantive  refo- 
lution  uled  in  that  fenfe  :  and  even  had  the  word  ever  borne  that  fenfe, 
the  authour  could  not  have  written — to  be  in  a.  due  refolution,  but  muft( 
have  written,  «  — to  attain  a  due  refolution."  Who  ever  wiftiM  lf  to 
be  in  due  information"  on  any  point?  Malone. 

5  —-convey  the  bujir.efs—]  To  convey  is  to  carry  through  j  in  this 
place  it  is  to  manage  artfully  i  we  fay  of  a  juggler,  that  he  has  a  clean 
conveyance*  Johnson. 

So,  in  Mother  Bombie,  by  Lilly,  1599:   "  Two,  they  fay,  may 
keep  counfel  if  one  be  away ;  but  to  convey  knavery,  two  are  too  few, 
and  four  are  too  many."  Steevens. 
So,  in  lord  Sterline's  Julius  Ca?far  : 

M  A  circumftance,  or  an  indifferent  thing, 

"  Doth  oft  mar  all  when  not  with  care  convey  'J."  Ma  lone, 

6  — the  tuifdom  of  nature — ]  That  is,  though  natural  philofophy 
can  give  account  of  sdipfes,  yet  we  feel  their  coafequences,  Johnson. 

father, 
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father.  *  This  villain  7  of  mine  comes  under  the  predid* 
tion  ;  there's  fon  againft  father :  the  king  falls  from  bias 
of  nature  ;  there's  father  againft  child.  We  have  feen  the 
beft  of  our  time  ;  Machinations,  hollownefs,  treachery, 
and  all  ruinous  diforders,  follow  us  difquietly  to  our 
graves  !  *  —  Find  out  this  villain,  Edmund  ;  it  lhall  lofe 
thee  nothing  ;  do  it  carefully  : — And  the  noble  and  true- 
hearted  Kent  banifh'd  I  his  offence,  honefty  !— Strange  ! 
flrange !  [Exit, 
Edm.  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world  !  that, 
when  we  are  fick  in  fortune,  (often  the  furfeit  of  our  own 
behaviour,)  we  make  guilty  of  our  difafters,  the  fun,  the 
moon,  and  the  ftars :  as  if  we  were  villains  by  necemty  ; 
fools,  by  heavenly  compulfion ;  knaves,  thieves,  and 
treachers  8,  by  fpherical  predominance;  drunkards,  ly- 
ars,  and  adulterers,  by  an  enforced  obedience  of  plane- 
tary influence  ;  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine 
thrufting  on:  An  admirable  evafion  of  whore-mafter 
man,  to  lay  his  goatifti  difpofition  to  the  charge  of  a 
liar9  !  My  father  compounded  with  my  mother  under 
the  dragon's  tail ;  and  my  nativity  was  under  urjtz 
major ;  fo  that  it  follows,  I  am  rough  and  lecherous.— 
Tut,  I  mould  have  been  that  I  am,  had  the  maiden- 
lieft  ftar  in  the  firmament  twinkled  on  my  baftardizing. 
Edgar. — 

7  This  villain — ]  All  from  afterifk  to  afkerifk  is  omitted  in  the 
quartos.  Steevens. 

8  —  and  treachers,-—]  The  modern  editors  read  treacherous  j  but 
the  reading  of  the  firft  copies,  which  I  have  rcftored  to  the  text,  may 
be  fupported  from  moft  of  the  old  contemporary  writers.  So,  inDoilor 
Dtdypoll,  a  comedy,  1600: 

"  How  fmooth  the  cunning  treacher  look'd  upon  it  !'* 
Again,  in  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon >  1601  : 

"  ——Hence,  trecber  as  thou  art  P' 
Chaucer,  in  his  Romaunt  of  the  Rofey  mentions  "  the  falfe  treacher," 
and  Spenfer  often  ufes  the  fame  word.  Steevens. 

9  — of  a  far.]  Both  the  quartos  read— to  the  charge  of  ftars. 

Steevens. 
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Enter  Edgar. 
and  pat  he  comes1,  like  the  cataftrophe  of  the  old 
comedy 1 :  My  cue  is  villainous  melancholy,  with  a  figh 
like  Tom  o'  Bedlam.— O,  thefe  eclipfes  do  portend  theie 
divifions !  fa,  fol,  la,  mi3. 

Edg.  How  now,  brother  Edmund  ?  What  ferious  con- 
templation are  you  in  ? 

Edm.  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  prediction  I  read 
this  other  day,  what  mould  follow  thefe  eclipfes. 

Edg.  Do  you  bufy  yourfelf  with  that  ? 

Edm.  I  promife  you4,  the  effects  he  writes  of,  fuc-  ^ 

*  —  and  pat  he  comes,— ]  The  quartos  read, 
— •  and  out  he  comes.  Steevens. 

2  — like  the  catafiropbe  of  the  old  comedy  ;]  I  think  this  paflage  was 
intended  to  ridicule  the  very  aukward  conclufions  of  our  old  comedies, 
where  the  perfons  of  the  fcene  make  their  entry  inartificially,  and  juit 
when  the  poet  wants  them  on  the  ftage-.  Warner. 

3  —  0,  thefe  eclipfes  do  portend  tbefe  divifions  !  fa,  fol,  lay  mi. J 
The  commentators,  not  being  mulicians,  have  regarded  this  paflage, 
perhaps  as  unintelligible  nonfenfe,  and  therefore  left  it  as  they  found 
it,  without  bellowing  a  Angle  conjedtura  on  its  meaning  and  import. 
Shakfpeare  however  lhews  by  the  context  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  property  of  thefe  fyllables  in  folmifation,  which  imply  a  feries 
of  founds  fo  unnatural,  that  ancient  muficians  prohibited  their  ufe. 
The  monkim  wricers  on  muflckfay,  mi  contra  fa  efl  diabolus :  the  in- 
terval fa  mit  including  a  tritonus,  or  fharp  4th,  confifting  of  three 
tones  without  the  intervention  of  a  femi-tone,  exprefled  in  the  modern 
fcale  by  the  letters  F  G  A  B,  would  form  a  mufical  phrafe  extremely 
difagreeable  to  the  ear.  Edmund,  fpeaking  of  eclipfes  as  portents  and 
prodigies,  compares  the  diflocation  of 
events,  the  times  being  out  of  joint,  to 
the  unatural  and  orfenfive  founds,  fa 
fol  la  mi.  Burney. 

The  words  fa,  fol,  ice.  are  not  in  the  quarto.  The  folio,  and  all 
the  modern  editions,  read  corruptly  me  inftead  of  mi.  Shakfpeare  has 
again  introduced  the  gamut  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Vol.  III. 
p.  297.  Malone. 

4  I  promife  you,  &c]  The  folio  edition  commonly  differs  from  the 
rirfl:  quarto,  by  augmentations  or  infertions,  but  in  this  place  it  varies 
by  omiflion,  and  by  the  omiflion  of  fomething  which  naturally  intro- 
duces ins  following  dialogue.  It  is  eafy  to  remark,  that  in  this  Ipeech, 
which  ought,  I  think,  to  be  inferted  as  it  is  in  the  tex:,  Edmund,with 
the  common  craft  of  fortune-tellers,  mingles  the  pail  and  future,  and 
tells  of  the  future  only  what  he  already  foreknows  by  confederacy,  or 
can  attain  by  probable  conjecture.  Toh^son. 

Vol.  VIII.  LI  ceed 
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ceed  unhappily  ;  *  as  of 5  unnaturalnefs  between  the 
child  and  the  parent ;  death,  dearth,  diffolutions  of  an- 
cient amities ;  divifions  in  Itate,  menaces  and  male- 
dictions againlt  king  and  nobles ;  needlefs  diffidences, 
baniftiment  of  friends,  diflipation  of  cohorts6,  nuptial 
breaches,  and  I  know  not  what. 

Edg.  How  long  have  you7  been  a  fe&ary  aftronomical  I 

Edm.  Come,  come* ;  when  faw  you  my  father  laft  ? 

Edg.  Why,  the  night  gone  by. 

Edm.  Spake  you  with  him  ? 

Edg,  Ay,  two  hours  together. 

Edm.  Parted  you  in  good  terms  ?  Found  you  no  dif- 
pleafure  in  him,  by  word,  or  countenance  ? 
Edg.  None  at  all. 

Edm.  Bethink  yourfelf,  wherein  you  may  have  offended 
him  :  and  at  my  entreaty,  forbear  his  prefence,  till  fome 
little  time  hath  qualified  the  heat  of  his  difpleafure  ; 
which  at  this  inftant  fo  rageth  in  him,  that  with  the 
milchief  of  your  perfon8  it  would  fcarcely  allay. 

Edg.  Some  villain  hath  done  me  wrong. 

Edm.  That's  my  fear9.  *  I  pray  you,  have  a  con- 
tinent forbearance,  till  the  fpeed  of  his  rage  goes  flower ; 
and,  as  1  fay,  retire  with  me  to  my  lodging,  from 
whence  I  will  fitly  bring  you  to  hear  my  lord  fpeak : 
Pray  you,  go  ;  there's  my  key  ; — If  you  do  ftir  abroad, 
go  arm'd. 

5  — as  of — ]  All  from  this  afteri/k  to  the  next,  is  omitted  in  the 
folio.    St  e  evens. 

6  — dijjipathn  of  cohorts, — ]  Thus  the  old  copy.    Dr.  Johnfon 

reads — of  courts.  Steevbns. 

7  Moio  long  haveyeu — J  This  line  I  have  reftored  from  the  two 
eldeft  quartos,  and  have  regulated  the  following  fpeech  according  to  the 
fame  co pic*.    SteE'Vehs,.  • 

8  ^t^at  with  the  tr.'if chief  of  your  perfon-^']  This  reading  is  in  both 
copies ;  yet  I  beiieve  the  authour  gave  it,  that  but  with  the  mi/chief  of 
your  perfon  it  would  fcarce  allay.  Johnson. 

I  do  not  lee  any  need  of  alteration.  He  could  not  exprefs-  the  vio- 
lence of  his  father's  difpleafure  in  ftronger  terms  than  by  laying  it  was 
lb  great  that  it  would  fcareiy  be  appeafed  by  the  deduction  of  his  fon. 

Max  one. 

9  Thai's  my  fear.]  All  between  this  ind  the  next  afterilk|  is  omitted 

in  the  quartos.  Steeyeks. 

Edg, 
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Edg.  Arm'd,  brother?  * 

Edm.  Brother,  I  advife  you  to  the  belt ;  go  arm'd ;  I 
am  no  honeft  man,  if  there  be  any  good  meaning  to- 
wards you  :  I  have  told  you  what  I  have  feen  and  heard, 
but  faintly  ;  nothing  like  the  image  and  horror  of  it : 
Pray  you,  away. 

Edg.  Shall  I  hear  from  you  anon  ? 

Edm.  I  do  ferve  you  in  this  buftnefs.—    [Exit  Edgar. 
A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
Whofe  nature  is  fo  far  from  doing  harms, 
That  he  fufpects  none  ;  on  whofe  foolifli  honefty 
My  practices  ride  eafy  ! — I  fee  the  buftnefs. — 
Let  me,  if  not  by  birth,  have  lands  by  wit : 
All  with  me's  meet,  that  I  can  fafliion  fit.  [Exit, 

scene  nr. 

A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  Albany's  Palace* 

Enter  Goneril,  ^Steward. 

Gon.  Did  my  father  ftrike  my  gentleman  for  chiding 
of  his  fool  ? 

Stew.  Ay,  madam. 

Gon.  By  day  and  night 1  !  he  wrongs  me  ;  every  hour 
He  flames  into  one  grofs  crime  or  other, 
That  fets  us  all  at  odds :  I'll  not  endure  it : 
His  knights  grow  riotous,  and  himfelf  upbraids  us 
On  every  trifle : — When  he  returns  from  hunting, 
1  will  not  fpeak  with  him  ;  fay,  I  am  fick : — 
If  you  come  flack  of  former  fervices, 
You  fhall  do  well ;  the  fault  of  it  I'll  anfwer. 

1  By  day  and  night  !  he  wrongs  It  has  been  fuggefted  by  Mr. 

Whalley  that  we  ought  to  point  differently  : 

By  day  and  night,  he  wrongs  me  ; 
not  confidering  thefe  words  as  an  adjuration.    But  that  an  adjuration 
was  intended,  appears,  I  think,  from  a  paflage  in  King  Henry  Vlll. 
The  king,  fpeaking  of  Buckingham,  (Ac"t  f«  fc.  ii.)  fays, 

"   By  day  and  night 

**  He's  traitor  to  the  height.'* 
It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  Henry  means  to  fay  that  Buckingham  It 
a  traitor  in  the  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Malone. 

L  1  2  Stew, 
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Stew.  He's  coming,  madam ;  I  hear  him. 

[Horns  within. 

Gon.  Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  pleafe, 
You  and  your  fellows ;  I'd  have  it  come  to  queftion  : 
If  he  diflike  it,  let  him  to  my  fitter, 
Whofe  mind  and  mine,  I  know,  in  that  are  one, 
Not  to  be  over-rul'd2.    Idle  old  man, 
That  itill  would  manage  thofe  authorities, 
That  he  hath  given  away ! — Now,  by  my  life, 
Old  fools  are  babes  again  ;  and  muft  be  us'd 
With  checks,  as  flatteries, — when  they  are  feen  abus'd3. 
Remember  what  I  have  faid. 

Stew.  Very  well,  madam. 

Gon.  And  let  his  knights  have  colder  looks  among  you  ; 
What  grows  of  it,  no  matter  ;  advife  your  fellows  lo  : 
I  would  breed4  from  hence  occafions,  and  I  (hall, 

a  Not  to  be  over-ruVd,  &c]  This  line,  and  the  four  fallowing 
lines,  are  emitted  in  the  folio.  M alone. 

3  Oldfods  are  babes  again  ;  and  muft  be  ussd 

With  checks,  as  flatteries,— 'io  ben  tbey  are  feen  abuCd. ]  The  fenfe 
feems  to  be  this :  Old  men  muft  be  treated  ivitb  checks,  when  as  tbey 
are  feen  to  be  deceived  with  jiatteries  :  or,  when  they  are  weak  enough  to 
be  feen  abufed  by  flatteries,  they  are  then  weak  enough  to  be  ufed  m/ith 
checks.  There  is  a  play  of  the  words  afed  and  abufed.  To  abufe  is, 
in  our  authour,  very  frequently  the  fame  as  to  deceive.  This  con- 
struction is  har/h  and  ungrammatical ;  Shakfpeare  perhaps  thought  it 
vicious,  and  chofe  to  throw  away  the  lines  rather  than  correct  them, 
nor  would  now  thank  the  efficioufnefs  of  his  editors,  who  reftore  what 
they  do  not  underftand.  Johnson. 

The  objection  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation  is,  that  he  fupplies 
the  word  ivitb  or  by,  which  are  not  found  in  the  text:  ««  —  when 
as  they  are  feen  to  be  deceived  ivitb  flatteries,"  or,  "  when  they  are 
weak  enough  to  be  feen  abufed  by  flatteries,"  Sec.  and  in  his  mode  of 
conftruclion  the  word  ivitb  preceding  checks,  cannot  be  underftood 
before  Jiatteries. 

T  think  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  interpretation  the  true  one.    M  alone. 
The  plain  meaning,  I  believe,  is— old  fools  mult  be  ufed  with  checks, 
as  flatteries  muft  be  check'd  when  they  are  made  a  bad  ufe  of. 

TOLLET. 

I  underftand  this  paftage  thus.  Old  fools — muft  be  ufed  nvitb  checks, 
as  well  as  flatteries,  when  they  [i.  e.  flatteries]  are  feen  to  be  abufed. 

Tvr  WHITT. 

4  /  would  breed,  &c]  This  line  and  the  firft  four  words  of  the  next 
are  found  in  the  quartos,  but  ornicted  in  the  folio.  Malone. 

That 
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That  I  may  fpeak  i — 1*11  write  ftraight  to  my  Mer, 
To  hold  my  very  courfe  : — Prepare  for  dinner.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Hall  in  the  fame. 

Enter Kent,  difguifed, 

Kent,  If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow, 
That  can  my  fpeech  diffiife  5,  my  good  intent 
May  carry  through  itfelf  to  that  full  iflue 
For  which  I  raz'd  my  likenefs, — Now,  banifh'd  Kent, 
If  thou  can'ft  ferve  where  thou  doft  ftand  condemn'd, 
(So  may  it  come  !)  thy  matter,  whom  thou  lov'ft, 
Shall  find  thee  full  of  labours. 

Horns  nvitbin.    Enter  Lear,  Knights,  and  Attendants. 

Lear.  Let  me  not  ftay  a  jot  for  dinner  ;  go,  get  it  rea- 
dy. [Exit  an  Attendant.]  How  now,  what  art  thou  ? 
Kent.  A  man,  fir. 

5  If  but  as  'well  I  other  accents  borrow, 

'That  can  my  fpeecb  dift'ufe,]  We  muft  fuppofe  that  Kent  advances 
looking  on  his  diiguife.  This  circumftance  very  naturally  leads  to  his 
fpeech,  which,  otherwife,  would  have  no  very  apparent  introduction. 
If  I  can  change  my  fpeecb  as  "Mell  as  I  have  changed  my  drefs.  To  dif- 
fufe  fpeech,  lignities  to  difordcr  it,  and  fo  to  difguife  it  j  as  in  the 
Merry  }Vi>ves  of  JVindfor,  Adl  IV.  fc.  vii ; 
"  ■  rufh  at  once 

«  With  fome  diffufed  fong." — 

Again,  in  the  Nice  Valour,  Sec.  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Cupid 
fays  to  the  PaJJionate  Man,  who  appears  difordered  in  his  drefs : 
"  —  Go  not  fo  diffufedlyC  Again,  in  our  author's  King  Henry  V: 
**  — fwearing,  and  ftern  looks,  diffused  attire." 

To  diffuft >  fpeecb  may,  however,  mean  to  fpeak  broad,  with  a  clownilh 
accent.  Steevens. 

Diffufed  certainly  meant,  in  our  authour's  time,  wild,  irregular, 
heterogeneous.    So,  in  Greene's  Farewell  to  Follie,  1617  : 

**  I  have  feen  an  Englilh  gentleman  fo  defufed'm  his  fuits,  his  dou- 
blet being  for  the  weare  of  Caftile,  his  hofe  for  Venice,  his  hat  for 
France,  his  cloak  for  Germany,  that  hee  feemed  no  way  to  be  an 
Englilhman  but  by  the  face."  Malone. 

L  1  3  Lear, 
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Lear.  What  doft  thou  profcfs  ?   What  would'ft  thou 

with  us  ? 

Kent.  I  do  profefs  to  be  no  lefs  than  I  feem ;  to  ferve 
him  truly,  that  will  put  me  in  truft  ;  to  love  him  that  is 
honeft ;  to  converfe  with  him  that  is  wife,  and  fays 
little6;  to  fear  judgment;  to  fight,  when  I  cannot 
choofe  ;  and  to  eat  no  fifh  7 . 

Lear.  What  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  A  very  honeft-hearted  fellow,  and  as  poor  as  the 
king. 

Lear.  If  thou  be  as  poor  for  a  fubject,  as  he  is  for  a 
king,  thou  art  poor  enough.    What  would'ft  thou  3 
Kent.  Service. 

Lear.  Who  would'ft  thou  ferve  ? 
Kent.  You. 

Lear.  Doft  thou  know  me,  fellow  ? 
Kent.  No,  fir  ;  but  you  have  that  in  your  countenance, 
which  I  would  fain  call  mafter. 
Lear.  What's  that  ? 

6  — to  converfe  uuitb  him  that  is  wife,  and  fays  little  j]  To  converfe 
dignifies  immediately  and  properly  to  keep  company,  not  to  difcourfe  or 
talk.  His  meaning  is,  that  he  chufes  for  his  companions  men  of  re- 
fcrve  and  caution  ;  men  who  are  no  tattlers  nor  tale-bearers.JoHNSON. 

We  (till  fay  in  the  fame  fenfe— he  had  criminal  converfation  with 
her,— meaning  commerce.    So,  in  King  Richard  III : 
u  H!s  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, 

"  I  mean  his  conversation  with  Shore's  wife.**    Ma  lone. 

7  —and to  eat  no fijh.~\  In  queen  Elizabeth's  time  the  Papifts  were 
efteemed,  and  with  good  reafon,  enemies  to  the  government.  Hence 
the  pro/erbial  phrafe  of,  He's  an  bonefi  man,  and  eats  no  Jijb  ;  to  fignify 
he's  a  friend  to  the  government  and  a  Protectant.  The  eating  fifh,  on 
a  religious  account,  being  then  efteemed  fuch  a  badge  of  popery,  that 
when  it  was  enjoin'd  for  a  feafon  by  act  of  parliament,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  hili-towns,  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  declare  the 
reafon  j  hence  it  was  called  CtcWt  fad.  To  this  difgraceful  badge  of 
popery  Fletcher  alludes  in  his  Woman-hater,  who  makes  the  courtezan 
fay,  when  LazarUlo,  ia  fearch  of  the  umbrano's  head,  was  feized  at 
her  houfe  by  the  intelligencers  for  a  traytor  :  <l  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad 
you  have  difcovered  him.  He  mould  not  have  eaten  under  my  roof 
for  twenty  pounds  And  fure  I  did  not  like  him,  when  he  called  for 
fifh.'*  And  Marfton's  Dutch  Courtezan  :  "  I  truil  I  am  none  of  the 
wicked  that  eat  f/b  a  fridays"  WARBURTe*i. 

Kent. 
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Kent.  Authority. 

Lear.  What  fervices  canft  thou  do  ? 

Kent.  I  can  keep  honeft  counfel,  ride,  run,  mar  a 
curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain  meffage 
bluntly  :  that  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qua- 
lify'd  in  ;  and  the  beftof  me  is  diligence. 

Lear.  How  old  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  Not  fo  young,  fir,  to  love  a  woman  for  ringing ; 
nor  fo  old,  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing  :  I  have  years  on 
my  back  forty-eight. 

Lear.  Follow  me  ;  thou  (halt  ferve  me  ;  if  I  like  thee 
no  worfe  after  dinner,  I  will  not  part  from  thee  yet. — 
Dinner,  ho,  dinner] — Where's  my  knave  I  my  fool  ?  Go 
you,  and  call  my  fool  hither : 

Enter  Steward. 

You,  you,  lirrah,  where's  my  daughter  ? 

Stei-j.  So  pleafe  you, —  [Exit. 

Lear.  What  fays  the  fellow  there  ?  Call  the  clotpole 
back. — Where's  my  fool,  ho  ? — I  think  the  world's 
afleep. — How  now?  where's  that  mungrel  ? 

Knight.  He  fays,  my  lord,  your  daughter  is  not  well. 

Lear.  Why  came  not  the  flave  back  to  me,  when  I 
MliM  him  ? 

Knight.  Sir,  he  anfwer'd  me  in  the  rounder!  manner, 
he  would  not. 

Lear.  He  would  not  \ 

Knight.  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  the  matter  is  ;  but, 
to  my  judgment,  your  highnefs  is  not  entertain'd  with  that 
ceremonious  affection  as  you  were  wont ;  there's  a  great 
abatement  of  kindnefs 8  appears,  as  well  in  the  general 
dependants,  as  in  the  duke  hirafelf  alfo,  and  your 
daughter. 

Lear.  Ha  !  fay'ft  thou  fo  ? 

Knight.  I  befeech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  be 
miftaken  ;  for  my  duty  cannot  be  filent,  when  I  think 
your  highnefs  is  wrong 'd. 


S  —  of kindnefs*—']  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  quartos.  Maione. 

L  1  4  Lear, 
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Lear.  Thou  but  remember'ft  me  of  mine  own  concep- 
tion :  I  have  perceived  a  moll  faint  neglett  of  late ; 
which  I  have  rather  blamed  as  mine  own  jealous  curiofi- 
ty,  than  as  a  very  pretence9  and  purpofe  of  unkindnefs : 
I  will  look  further  into't. — But  w here's  my  fool :  I  have 
not  feen  him  this  two  days. 

Knight.  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France,  fir, 
the  fool  hath  much  pined  away. 

Lear.  No  more  of  that;  1  have  noted  it  well. — Go 
you,  and  tell  my  daughter  I  would  fpeak  with  her. — Go 
you,  call  hither  my  fool.— 

Re-enter  Steward. 

O,  you  fir,  you  fir,  come  you  hither  :  Who  am  I,  fir  ? 

Stew.  My  lady's  father. 

Lear.  My  lady's  father  !  my  lord's  knave  :  you  whore- 
fon  dog  !  you  Have  1  you  cur  ! 

Stew.  1  am  none  of  this,  my  lord*;  I  befeech  you, 
pardon  me. 

Lear.  Do  you  bandy  looks*  with  me,  you  rafcal? 

[ft  r  iking  him. 

Stew.  I'll  not  be  (truck,  my  lord. 

Kent.  Nor  tript  neither  ;  you  bafe  foot-ball  player. 

[tripping  up  his  heeU. 

9  —  <j  very  pretence—  J  Pretence  in  Shakfpeare  generally  fignifies 
defign.  So,  in  a  foregoing  fcene  in  this  play  t  "  — to  no  other  pretence 
of  danger."  Again,  in  Hdi*Jhedt  p.  648  :  **  —  the  pretenjed  evill  pur- 
pofe of  the  queene."  Stievens. 

'  /  am  ncne  of  tbhy  my  lord\  &c]  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio 
reads  —  I  am  none  of  tbefe,  my  lord  j   I  befeech  your  pardon. 

Malone. 

1  —  bandy  locks  — ]  A  metaphor  from  Tennis : 

u  Come  in,  take  this  bandy  with  the  racket  of  patience." 

Decker's  Sat'iromafi'ix. 

Again : 

tf  —buckle  with  them  hand  to  hand, 

M  And  bandy  blows  as  thick  as  halftones  fall." 

Wily  Beguiled.    St ee yens. 
c<  To  bandy  a  ball,"  Cole  defines,  c'ava pilam  torquere  j  u  to  bandy 
at  tennis,"  icticuh  ptlltre.  Y)\t\.  1679.  Maloni, 

Lear. 
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Lear.  I  thank  thee,  fellow ;  thou  fervefl  me,  and  Til 
love  thee. 

Kent.  Come,  fir,  arife,  away ;  I'll  teach  you  differ- 
ences;  away,  away:  If  you  will  meafure  your  lubber's 
length  again,  tarry :  but  away  :  goto;  Have  you  wif- 
dom 3  ?.  lb.  [pujhes  the  Steward  out* 

Lear.  Now,  my  friendly  knave,  I  thank  thee  :  there's 
earneft  of  thy  lervice.  [giving  Kent  money. 

Enter  Fool. 

Fool.  Let  me  hire  him  too  ; — Here's  my  coxcomb. 

[giving  Kent  his  cap. 
Lear,  How  now,  my  pretty  knave  ?  how  doft  thou  ? 
Fool.  Sirrah,  you  were  bell  take  my  coxcomb. 
Kent.  Why,  fooH?  ^ 

Fool.Why  ?  For  taking  one's  part  that  is  out  of  favour : 
Nay,  an  thou  canft  not  fmile  as  the  wind  fits,  thou'lt 
catch  cold  fhortly s  :  There,  take  my  coxcomb  6  :  Why, 
this  fellow  has  banifh'd  two  of  his  daughters,  and  did 
the  third  a  blelfing  againft  his  will ;  if  thou  follow  him, 
thou  mull  needs  wear  my  coxcomb. — How  now,  nuncle  r 
'Would  I  had  two  coxcombs 7,  and  rwo  daughters ! 

Lear.  Why,  my  boy  ? 

3  Have  you  ivifdom  f]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads — you  have 
wifdom.    Ma  lone. 

4  Why*  fool  ?]  The  folio  reads— <wbyf  my  boy  f  and  gives  this 
^ueftion  to  Lear.  .Steevens. 

5  — thou'lt  catch  cold  fliortly  :]  i.  e.  be  turned  out  of  doors,  and  be 
expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Farmer. 

6  „_  take  my  coxcomb ;]  Meaning  his  cap,  called  fo,  becaufe  on  the 
top  of  the  fool  or  jefter's  cap  was  fewed  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  refembling 
the  comb  of  a  cock.  The  word,  afterwards,  was  ufed  to  denote  a 
vain,  conceited,  meddling  fellow.  Warburton. 

See  Fig.  XII.  in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  the  firft  part  of  K.UenrylV. 
with  Mr.  Toilet's  explanation,  who  has  iince  added,  that  Minfhew,  in 
his  Diclionaryt  1627,  fays,  ««  Natural  ideots  and  fools  have,  and  {till 
do  accuftome  themlelves  to  weare  in  their  cappes  cockes  feathers,  or  a 
hat  ivitb  a  necke  and  bead  of  a  cocke  on  the  top,  and  a  bell  thereon,"  &c. 

Steevens, 

v  —rwo  coxcombs,]  Two  fools-caps,  intended,  as  it  feems,  to  mark 
double  folly  in  the  man  that  gives  all  to  his  daughters.  Johnson. 

Fool. 
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Fool.  If  I  gave  them  all  my  living 8,  I'd  keep  my  cox- 
combs myfelf:  There's  mine;  beg  another  of  thydaughters9. 

Lear.  Take  heed,  firrah  ;  the  whip. 

FooL  Truth's  a  dog  that  rauft  to  kennel ;  he  muft  be 
whipp'd  out,  when  lady,  the  brach  \  may  ftand  by  the 
fire  and  ftink. 

Lear.  A  peftilent  gall  to  me  ! 

FooL  Sirrah,  I'll  teach  thee  a  fpeech. 

Lear.  Do. 

FooL  Mark  it,  nuncle: — 

Have  more  than  thou  fliovveft, 
Speak  lefs  than  thou  knowe ft, 
Lend  lefs  than  thou  oweft  % 
Ride  more  than  thou  goer*, 

8  i all  my  living,]  Living  in  Shakfpeare's  time  fignified  eftate,  c: 
property.  So,  in  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  by  R.  Greene,  1594  ; 

"  In  Laxfield  here  my  land  and  living  lies."  Malone. 

9  —  beg  another  of  thy  daughters.]  The  fool  means  to  fay,  that  it 
is  by  begging  only  that  the  old  king  can  obtain  any  thing  from  his 
daughters :  even  a  badge  of  folly  in  having  reduced  himfelf  to  fuch  a 
lituation.  Malone. 

1  — lady,  the  brach — ]  Brach  is  a  bitch  of  the  hunting  kinrf. 
'<  Nos  quidem  hodie  brach  dicimus  de  cane  f'ceminea,  quae  Jeporem  ex 
odore  perfequitur."    Spclm.  GlofT.  in  voce  Braccc. 

Dr.  Letherland,  on  the  margin  of  Dr.  Warburton's  edition,  propofed 
lady? x  brack,  i,  c.  favoured  animal.  The  third  quarto  ha?  a  much 
more  unmannerly  reading,  which  I  would  not  wifli  to  eftablifh  :  out 
all  the  other  editions  concur  in  reading  lady  brach.  Lady  is  dill  a 
common  name  for  a  hound.    So  Hotfpur  : 

"  I  had  rather  hen  lady,  my  brach,  howl  in  Irifli.*' 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Poem  to  a  friend,  &c. 

"  Do  all  the  tricks  of  a  falt.Wy  bitch." 

In  the  old  black  letter  Booke  of  Huntyng,  &c.  no  date,  the  lift  of 
dogs  concludes  thus  :  " — and  fmall  lad\ '  pof  ies  that  bere  awai  the 
fleas  and  divers  fmall  fautes."  We  might  read—"  when  lady,  the 
brack"  Sec.  Steevens. 

Both  the  quartos  of  160 5?  read — when  Lady  otb'e  brach.  I  have 
therefore  printed — lady,  the  brach,  grounding  myfelf  on  the  reading 
of  thofe  copies,  though  erroneoufly  exhibited,  and  on  the  paflage 
quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  from  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I.  The  folio,  and 
the  late  editions,  read — when  the  lady  brach,  &c.  Malone. 

1  Lend  left  than  thou  onvejl,]  That  is,  do  not  lend  all  that  thou  bafi. 
To  cive,  in  old  Englifli,  is  to  pojfejs.  If  oiue  be  taken  for  to  be  in  debt, 
the  more  prudent  precept  would  be  : 

Lend  more  than  thou  oweft,  Johnson. 

4,  Learn 
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Learn  more  than  thou  troweft  3, 
Set  lefs  than  thou  throweft  ; 
Leave  thy  drink  and  thy  whore, 
And  keep  in-a-door, 
And  thou  malt  have  more 
Than  two  tens  to  a  (core. 
Lear.  This  is  nothing,  fool4-. 

FooL  Then  'tis  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd  lawyer ; 
you  gave  me  nothing  for't :  Can  you  make  no  ufe  of 
nothing,  nuncle  ? 

Lear.  Why,  no,  boy;  nothing  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  tell  him,  fo  much  the  rent  of  his  land 
comes  to  ;  he  will  not  believe  a  fool.  [to  Kent. 

Lear.  A  bitter  fool ! 

Fool.  Doft  thou  know  the  difference,  my  boy,  between 
a  bitter  fool  and  a  fweet  fool  ? 
Lear.  No,  lad5,  teach  me. 
Fool.    That  lord,  that  counfel'd  thee 
To  give  away  thy  land, 
Come  place  him  here  by  me, — 

Or  do  thou*  for  him  ftand : 
The  fweet  and  bitter  fool 
Will  prefently  appear ; 
The  one  in  motley  here, 
The  other  found  out  there. 
Lear*  Doft  thou  call  me  fool,  boy  ? 
Fool.  All  thy  other  titles  thou  haft  given  away  ;  that 
thou  waft  born  with. 
Kent.  This  is  not  altogether  fool,  my  lord. 
FooL  No,  'faith,  lords  and  great  men  will  not  let  me  ;• 

3  Learn  more  than  thou  troweft,]  To  troiv,  is  an  old  word  which 
lignifies  to  believe.    The  precept  is  admirable.    War  bur  ton. 

*  Lear.  This  is  nothing,  fool.]  Thus  the  quartos.  In  the  folia  thefc 
words  are  given  to  Kent.  Malone. 

*  No,  lady—-]  This  dialogue,  from  Aro,  lady  teach  me,  down  to, 
Give  me  an  egg,  was  reftored  from  the  mil  edition  by  Mr.  Theobald. 
It  is  omitted  in  the  folio,  perhaps  for  political  rcalbns,  as  it  feemed 
to  cenfure  monopolies.  Johnson. 

*  Or  do  thou—]  The  word  or,  which  is  not  in  the  quartos,  was 
fupplied  by  Mr.  Steevent.    Mai  we. 

if 
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if  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  would  have  part  on't  6  : 
and  ladies  too,  they  will  not  let  me  have  all  fool  to  my- 
felf ;  they'll  be  fnatching. — Give  me  an  egg,  nuncle, 
and  I'll  give  thee  two  crowns. 

Lear.  What  two  crowns  mall  they  be  ? 

Fool.  Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i'  the  middle,  and 
eat  up  the  meat,  the  two  crowns  of  the  egg.  When  thou 
cloveit  thy  crown  i'  the  middle,  and  gaveft  away  both 
parts,  thou  boreft  thine  afs  on  thy  back  over  the  dirt : 
Thou  had'ft  little  wit  in  thy  bald  crown,  when  thou 
gaveft:  thy  golden  one  away.  If  I  fpeak  like  myfelf  in 
this,  let  him  be  whipp'd  that  firft  finds  it  fo. 

Fools  had  ne'er  lefs  grace  in  a  year 1 ;  [Singing. 

For  'wife  men  are  grown  fopptjb  ; 
And  kno~<jj  not  ho-zu  their  <vuits  to  ivear, 
Their  manners  are  fo  apijh. 

Lear.  When  were  you  wont  to  be  fo  full  of  fongs,  firrah  ? 

Fool.  I  have  ufed  it,  nuncle,  ever  fince  thou  madeft 
thy  daughters  thy  mother  8  :  for  when  thou  gaveft  them 
the  rod,  and  put'ft  down  thine  own  breeches, 

6  — if  I  bad  a  monopoly  outt  tbey  ivould  have  a  fart  ont: — J  A 
fatire  on  the  grofs  abufes  of  monopolies  at  that  time  j  and  the  cor- 
ruption and  avarice  of  the  courtiers,  who  commonly  went  fliares  with 
the  patentee.    Wa rburton. 

The  modern  editors,  without  authority,  read— 
— —  a  monopoly  &n'f,— . 

Monopolies  were  in  Shakfpeare's  time  the  common  objects  of  fatire. 

In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  I  meet  with  the  following 
entry.  "  John  Charlewoode,  Oct.  1587  :  lycenfed  unto  him  by  the 
whole  conlent  of  the  afliftants,  the  onlye  ymprynting  of  all  manner  of 
billes  for  plaiers."  Again,  Nov.  6,  161 5.  The  liberty  of  printing  all 
billes  for  fencing  was  granted  to  Mr.  Purfoot.  .Steevens. 

7  Fools  had  ne'er  lefs  grace  in  a  year't~\  There  never  was  a  time  when, 
fools  were  lefs  in  favour}  and  the  reafon  is,  that  they  were  never  fo 
little  wanted,  for  wife  men  now  fupply  their  place.  Such,  I  think,  is 
the  meaning.  Johnson. 

—  lefs  grace  —J  So  the  folio.    Both  the  quartos  read — lefs  wit, 

Steevens. 

In  Mother  Bombie,  a  comedy  by  Lily,  1594,  we  find,  44  I  think 
gentlemen  bad  never  lefs  nvh  in  a  year. I  fufpeft  therefore  the  ori- 
ginal to  be  the  true  reading.  Malone. 

3  — luhn  tbou  madefl  tby  daughters  thy  mother  j]  i.  e.  when  you 
inverted  them  with  the  authority  of  a  mother.  Thus  the  quartos. 
The  folio  reads,  with  lefs  propriety,— thy  mothers.  Malone. 

Then 
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1 hen  they  for  fudden  joy  did  weep9,       f  Singing. 

And  I  for  forro<w  fung, 
That  fuch  a  king  jhould  play  bo-peep, 
And  go  the  fools  among . 
Wythee,  nuncle,  keep  a  fchool-mafter  that  can  teach 
thy  fool  to  lie ;  I  would  fain  learn  to  lie. 

Lear,  If  you  lie,  firrah,  we'll  have  you  whipp'd. 
Fool.  1  marvel,  what  kin  thou  and  thy  daughters  are  ; 
they'll  have  me  whipp'd  for  fpeaking  true,  thou'lt  have 
me  whipp'd  for  lying ;  and,  fometimes,  1  am  whipp'd 
for  holding  my  peace.  I  had  rather  be  any  kind  of  thing, 
than  a  fool  :  and  yet  I  would  not  be  thee,  nuncle  ;  thou 
haft  pared  thy  wit  o'both  fides,  and  left  nothing  in  the 
middle  :  Here  comes  one  o'  the  parings. 

Enter  Goneril. 

Lear.  How  now,  daughter  ?  what  makes  that  frontlet 
on  1  r  Methinks,  you  are  too  much  of  late  i'the  frown. 

Fool.  Thou  waft  a  pretty  fellow,  when  thou  had'ft  no 
need  to  care  for  her  frowning  ;  now  thou  art  an  O  with- 
out a  figure  2 :  I  am  better  than  thou  art  now ;  I  am  a 

5  Then  they  for  fudden  joy  did  weep,  &c]  So,  in  the  Rape  of  Lu- 
erect,  by  Heywood,  1630: 

««  When  Tarquin  firft  in  court  began, 

*<  And  was  approved  Icing, 
<*  So  men  for  fuddtn  joy  did  iveep, 
<*  But  I  for  forroiv  Jing" 
I  cannot  afcertain  in  what  year  T.  Heywood  firft  publimed  this  play, 
as  the  copy  in  1630,  which  1  have  ufed,  was  the  fourth  impreflion. 

St  E  evens. 

1  —  what  makes  that  frontlet  on  ?  ]  A  frontlet  was  a  forehead-cloth, 
ufed  formerly  by  ladies  at  night  to  render  that  part  fmooth.  Lear,  I 
fuppofe,  means  to  fay,  thai  Goneril's  brow  was  as  completely  covered 
by  a  frown,  as  it  would  be  by  a  frontlet.    M alone. 

a  no<u>  thou  art  an  O  without  a  figure  :]  The  fool  means  to  fay, 
that  Lear,  '«  having  pared  his  wit  on  both  fides,  and  left  nothing  in 
the  middle, **  is  become  a  mere  cypher  j  which  has  no  arithmetical 
value,  unlefs  preceded  or  followed  by  fome  figure.  In  The  Witters 
cIaie  we  have  the  fame  allufion,  reverfed : 

M  and  therefore,  like  a  cypher, 

'*  Yet  ftanding  in  rich  place,  1  multiply, 

"  With  one  we — thank— you,  many  thoufands  more 

f<  Standing  before  it."  Malone. 

fool, 
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fool,  thou  art  nothing. — Yes,  forfooth,  I  will  hold  my 
tongue  ;  fo  your  face  [to  Gon.]  bids  me,  though  you  fay 
nothing.    Mum,  mum, 

He  that  keeps  nor  cruft  nor  crum, 
Weary  of  all,  mall  want  fome. — 
That's  a  (heaPd  peafcod3.  [pointing  to  Lear. 

Gon.  Not  only,  fir,  this  your  all-licens'd  fool, 
But  other  of  your  infolent  retinue 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel  ;  breaking  forth 
In  rank  and  not-to-be-endured  riots.  Sir, 
I  had  thought,  by  making  this  well  known  unto  you, 
To  have  found  a  fafe  redrefs ;  but  now  grow  fearful, 
By  what  yourfelf  too  late  have  fpoke  and  done, 
That  you  protect  this  courfe,  and  put  it  on  4 
By  your  allowance 5 ;  which  if  you  mould,  the  fault 
Would  not  'fcape  cenfure,  nor  the  redrefles  fieep  ; 
Which,  in  the  tender  of  a  wholefome  weal, 
Might  in  their  working  do  you  that  offence, 
Which  elfe  were  fhame,  that  then  neceflity 
Will  call  difcreet  proceeding. 

FooL  For  you  trow,  nuncle, 

The  hedge-fparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  fo  long, 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  oft  by  its  young. 
So,  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling6. 

Lear, 

3  That's  a  pita? A peafcodJ]  i.  e.  Now  a  mere  hufk,  which  contains 
nothing.  The  outllde  of  a  king  remains,  but  all  the  intrindck  parts 
of  royalty  are  gone:  he  has  nothing  to  give.  Johnson. 

The  robing  of  Richard  lid's  effigy  in  Weftminrter-abbey  is  wrought 
with  pea/cods  open,  and  the  peas  out  j  perhaps  in  allufion  tp  his 
being  once  in  full  pofleffion  of  fovereignty,  but  foon  reduced  to  an 
empty  title.   See  Camden's  Remaincs,  1674^.  453,  edit.  1657,  p.  340. 

ToL  LET. 

*  — put  it  cn]  i.  e.  promote,  pufh  it  forward.    So,  in  Macbeth  : 
li  — —  the  pow'rs  above 
"  Tut  on  their  inftruments."  Steeveks. 
3  By  your  allowance}]  By  your  approbation.    Ma  lone. 
6  — darkling.]  This  word  is  ufed  by  Marfton  and  other  writers  of 
Shakfpeare's  age.    M alone. 

Dr.  Farmer  concurs  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  words — So  out 
nvtr.t  tbt  candle,  &c.  are  a  fragm.ent  of  fome  old  fong.  Steeven*. 

Shakfpeare's 
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Lear,  Are  you  our  daughter  ? 

Con.  Come,  fir,  I  would,  you  would  make  ufe  of  that 
good  wifdom  whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught ;  an,d  put 
away  thefe  difpofitions,  which  of  late  transform  you  7 
from  what  you  rightly  arc. 

Fool,  May  not  an  afs  know  when  the  cart  draws  the 
horfe  ?— Whoop,  Jug!  I  love  thee8. 

Lear,  Does  any  here  know  me? — Why  this  is  not 
Lear9:  does  Lear  walk  thus?  fpeak  thus?  Where  are 
his  eyes?  Either  his  notion  weakens,  or  his  di-fcern- 
ings  are  lethargy'd. — Sleeping  or  waking? — Hal  fure 
'tis  not  fo  *. — Who  is  it  that  can  tell  me  who  1  am? — 
Lear's  fhadow4?  I  would  learn  that;  for  by  the  marks 

Shakfpeare's  fools  are  certainly  copied  from  the  life.  The  originals 
whom  he  copied  were  no  doubt  men  of  quick  parts;  lively  and  far- 
caftick.  Though  they  were  licenfed  to. fay  any  thing,  it  was  ftill 
necefiary  to  prevent  giving  offence,  that  every  thing  they  faid  fhould 
have  a  playful  air:  we  may  fuppofe  therefore  that  they  had  a  cuftom 
of  taking  ofY'the  edge  of  too  fharp  a  fpeeeh  by  covering  it  haftily  with 
the  end  of  an  old  fong,  or  any  glib  nonfenfe  that  came  into  the  mind. 
I  know  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  incoherent  words  with 
which  Sh^kfpeare  often  finiflies  this  fool's  fpeeches. 

SirJoshua  Reynolds. 

7  — transform  you — ]  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio  reads— tranf- 
fcrt  you.  Steevens. 

8  — Whoops  Jug!  &c]  There  are  in  the  fool's  fpeeches  feveral 
parages  which  feem  to  be  proverbial  allufions,  perhaps  not  now  to  be 
underrtood.  Johnson. 

—  Wboopy  Jug,  I  Icve  thee.~\  This,  as  I  am  informed,  is  a  quota- 
tion from  the  burthen  of  an  old  fong.  Steevens. 

IVboop  Jug%  Vll  do  tbee  no  barm,  occurs  in  The  Winter's  'Tale, 

Ma  LONE. 

9  —  this  is  net  Lear ;]  This  pafTage  appears  to  have  been  imitated 
by  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Sad  Shepherd : 

"  — this  is  not  Marian  ! 

"  Nor  am  I  Robin  Hood  !  I  pray  you,  afk  her  ! 
<*  Alk  her,  good  fhepherds !  alk  her  all  for  me  : 
i(  Or  rather  alk  yourfelves,  if  fhe  be  fhe  ; 
«  Or  I  be  I."  Steevens. 
1  —vjleep'wgy  or  waking  / — Ha!  fure  'tis  not  fo.~\  Thus  the  quartos. 
The  folio  :  Ha!  waking?  'Tis  not  fo.  Malone. 

-  —Lear'sjbadciu  ?]  The  folio  gives  thefe  words  to  the  Fool. 

Steevens. 

of 
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of  fovereignty,  knowledge,  and  reafon,  I  fhould  be  falfc 
perfuaded  I  had  daughters3. — 

Fool.  Which  they  will  make  an  obedient  father*. 

tear.  Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman  ? 

Gon.  Come,  fir ; 
This  admiration  is  much  o*  the  favour 
Of  other  your  new  pranks.    I  do  befeech  you 
To  underlland  my  purpofes  aright : 
As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  mould  be  wife : 
Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  fquires ; 
Men  fo  diforder'd,  fo  debauch'd,  and  bold, 
That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 
Shews  like  a  riotous  inn  :  epicurifm  and  luft 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern,  or  a  brothel, 
Than  a  grac'd  palace4.    The  fhame  itfelf  doth  fpeak 

3  -—for  by  the  marls  of  fovereignty ,  knowledge,  and  reafon ,  I  fhould, 
he  falfe perfuaded  I  bad  daughters.]  Mr.  Tyrvvhitt  thought  it  difficult 
«*  to  conceive  how  the  marks  of  fovereignty,  of  knowledge,  and  »f 
reafon,  mould  be  of  any  ufe  to  peifuade  Lear  that  he  had  or  had  not 
any  daughters." 

Lear,  it  mould  be  remembered,  has  not  parted  with  all  the  marks  cf 
fovereignty.  Iq  the  midft  of  his  prodigality  to  his  children,  he  referved 
to  himfelf  the  name  and  all  the  additions  to  a  king.— »Shakfpeare  often 
means  more  than  he  exprefTes.  Lear  has  juit  afked  whether  he  is  a 
fliadow.  I  wifli,  he  adds,  to  be  refolved  on  this  point;  for  if  I  were 
to  judge  by  the  marks  of  fovereignty,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  reafon, 
I  mould  be  perfuaded  that  I  am  not  a  fhadow,  but  a  man,  a  king, 
and  a  father.  But  this  latter  perfuafion  is  falfe  ;  for  thofe  whom  I 
thought  my  daughters,  arc  unnatural  hags,  and  never  proceeded  from 
thefe  loins. 

As  therefore  I  am  not  a  father,  fo  neither  may  I  be  an  embodied 
being  ;  I  may  yet  be  a  fhadow.  However,  let  me  be  certain.  Y>ur 
name,  fair  gentlewoman? 

All  the  bte  editions,  without  authority,  read— by  the  marks  of 
fovereignty,  */  knowledge,  and  of  reafon.-— The  words — I  would  learn 
that,  Sec.  to — an  obedient  father,  are  omitted  in  the  folio.  Maloke. 

4  — a  graced  palace. — ]  A  palace  graced  by  the  prefence  of  a  fove- 
reign.  Warburton. 

*  Which  they  iv ill  make  a  moft  obedient  father.]  Which  is  on  this 
occafion  ufed  with  two  deviations  from  prefent  language.  It  is  re- 
ferred, contrary  to  the  rules  of  grammarians  to  the  pronoun  I,  and  is 
employed  according  to  a  mode  now  obfolete  for  •whim,  the  accufative 
;afe  of  wbe\  Steevens. 

For 
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£cr  inftant  remedy  :  Be  then  defir'd 

By  her,  that  elfe  will  take  the  thing  fhe  begs; 

A  little  to  difquantity  your  train  5 ; 

And  the  remainder,  that  mall  ftill  depend  6, 

To  be  fuch  men  as  may  befort  your  age, 

And  know  themfelves  and  you. 

Lear,  Darknefs  and  devils  !— 
Saddle  my  horfes ;  call  my  train  together. — 
Degenerate  baftard!  I'll  not  trouble  thee ; 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 

Gon.  You  ftrike  my  people ;  and  your  diforder'd  rabble 
Make  fervants  of  their  betters. 

Enter  Alb  a  if  y. 
Lear,  Woe,  that  too  late  repents  V— O,  fir,  are  you 
come 8  ? 

5  A  little  to  difquantity  your  train',]  Mr.  Pope  for  A  little  fubfti- 
tuted  —  Of fifty,  and  fupported  his  alteration  by  this  note.  "  A  little 
is  the  common  reading  ;  but  it  appears,  from  what  Lear  fays  in  the 
next  fcene,  that  this  number  fifty  was  required  to  be  cut  off,  which 
(as  the  editions  flood)  is  no  where  fpecified  by  Goneril."    M  alone* 

If  Mr.  Pope  had  examined  the  old  copies  as  accurately  as  he  pre- 
tended to  have  done,  he  would  have  found,  in  the  firji  folio,  that 
Lear  had  an  exit  marked  for  him  after  thefe  words — 

To  have  a  thariklefs  child. — Away,  away, 
and  goes  out,  while  Albany  and  Goneril  have  a  ftiort  conference  of  two 
fpeeches  j  and  then  returns  in  a  ftill  greater  palTion,  having  been  in- 
formed (as  it  fhould  feem)  of  the  exprefs  number,  without : 
What  r*  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  clap  ! 

This  renders  all  change  needlefs  j  and  aivay,  away,  being  reftored, 
prevents  the  repetition  of  gc,  go,  my  people  j  which,  as  the  text  flood 
before  this  regulation,  concluded  both  that  and  the  foregoing  fpeech. 
Goneril,  with  great  art,  is  made  to  avoid  mentioning  the  limited  num- 
ber ;  and  leaves  her  father  to  be  informed  of  it  by  accident,  which  flie 
knew  would  be  the  cafe  as  foon  as  he  left  her  prefence.  Steevens. 

6  — ftill  depend,]  Depend,  for  continue  in  fervice.  Ware ur ton. 

7  Woe,  that  too  late  repents,—]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio. 
Both  the  quartos — for  Woe,  have  We,  and  that  of  which  the  firft 
lignature  is  B,  reads — We  that  too  late  repenfs  —  ',  i.  e.  repent  us  : 
which  I  fufpeft  is  the  true  reading,  Shakfpeare  might  have  had  The 
Mirrour  for  Magiftrates,  in  his  thoughts  : 

"  They  call'd  him  doting  foole,  all  his  requefts  debarr'd, 
"  Demanding  if  with  life  he  were  not  well  content : 
"  Then  he  too  late  his  rigour  did  repent 
"'Gainftme, — Story  of  S^ueen  Cordila.  Malone. 
0,fir,  are  you  come Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  folio.  Malone. 

Vol.  VIII.  Mm  Is 
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Is  it  your  will  ?  [to  Alb.]  fpeak,  fir. — Prepare  my  horfes* 
Ingratitude  I  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
More  hideous,  when  thou  Ihew'ft  thee  in  a  child, 
Than  the  fea-monfter9! 
Alb.  Pray,  fir,  be  patient1. 

Lear.  Detefted  kite  !  thou  lieft :  [to  Goneril. 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rareft  parts, 
That  all  particulars  of  duty  know  ; 
And  in  the  molt  exaft  regard  fupport 
The  worfhips  of  their  name. — O  moft  fmall  fault, 
How  uglydidft  thou  in  Cordelia  mew  ! 
Which,  like  an  engine1,  wrench'd  my  frame  of  nature 
From  the  fix'd  place  ;  drew  from  my  heart  all  love, 
And  added  to  the  gall.    O  Lear,  Lear,  Lear ! 
Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in,  [Jiriking  his  bead. 
And  thy  dear  judgment  out !  — Go,  go,  my  people 3. 

Alb* 

9  Than  the  fea-nonfier !]  Mr.  Upton  obferves,  that  the  fea-monfter 
is  the  Hippopotamus,  the  hieroglyphical  fymbol  of  impiety  and  ingrati- 
tude. Sandys,  in  his  travels,  fays — "  that  he  kilieth  his  fire,  and 
xaviflieth  his  own  dam."  Steevens. 

1  Pray,  fir,  he  patient."]  The  quartos  omit  this  fpeech.  Steevens* 
*  — like  an  engine,—]  Mr.  Edwards  conje&ures  that  by  an  engine 
is  meant  the  rack.  He  is  right.  To  engine  is,  in  Chaucer,  to  fir  din 
upon  the  rack  ;  and  in  the  following  palfage  from  the  'Three  Lords  of 
London,  1590,  engine  feems  to  be  ufed  for  the  fame  inilrument  of 
torture : 

"  From  Spain  they  come  with  engine  and  intent 
«  To  flay,  fubdue,  to  triumph,  and  torment." 
Again,  in  the  Night- Walker,  by  B.  and  Fletcher: 

"  Their  fouls  {hot  through  with  adders,  torn  on  engines** 

Steevens, 

3  —Co,  go,  my  people.]  Perhaps  thefe  words  ought  to  be  regulated 

differently : 

Go,  go  :— -my  people  ! 
By  Albany's  aofwer  it  fliould  fcem  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  ap- 
peafe  Lear's  anger j  and  perhaps  it  was  intended  by  the  authour  that 
he  Ihould  here  be  pnt  back  by  the  king  with  thefe  words, — «*  Go,  go  j" 
and  that  Lear  ihould  then  turn  h airily  from  his  fon-in-law,  and  call 
his  train  :  ««  My  people !"  Mes  gens.  Fr.  So,  in  a  formzi  part  of 
this  fcene  : 

"  You  ftrike  my  people',  and  your  diforder'd  rabble 
«  Make  fervants  of  their  betters,1^ 
Again,  in  Othello,  A&  I.  fc.  i. 
**  Call  up  all  my  people" 

5  Howeve* 
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Alb.  My  lord,  I  am  guiltlefs,  as  I  am  ignorant 
Of  what  hath  mov'd  you4. 

Lear.  It  may  be  fo,  my  lord. — Hear,  nature,  hear; 
Dear  goddefs,  hear !  Sufpend  thy  purpofe,  if 
Thou  didft  intend  to  make  this  creature  fruitful  1 
Into  her  womb  convey  lterility  ! 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increafe  ; 
And  from  her  derogate  body 5  never  fpring 
A  babe  to  honour  her !  If  fhe  mull  teem, 
Create  her  child  of  fpleen  ;  that  it  may  live, 
And  be  a  thwart  difnatur'd6  torment  to  her  ! 
Let  it  ftamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth  ; 
With  cadent  tears 7  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks  ; 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains,  and  benefits, 
To  laughter  and  contempt 8 ;  that  lhe  may  feel 

How 

However  the  pafiage  be  underftood,  thefe  latter  words  muft  bear  this 
fenfe.  The  meaning  of  the  whole,  indeed,  may  be  only— ((  Away, 
away,  my  followers  !M  Malone. 

4  Of  what  hath  mov^d  you.]  Omitted  in  the  quartos.  Steevens. 

5  —  from  her  derogate  body  — ]  Her  flirunk  and  wafted  body.  See 
Bullokar's  Englijh  Expoftor,  1616  :  "  Derogate.  To  impaire,  dimi- 
nilh,  or  take  away."  Malone. 

6  — difnatui^Sl — ]  Difnaturd  is  wanting  natural  affection.  So, 
Daniel  in  Hymen's  Triumph,  1623  : 

ft  I  am  not  fo  denatured  a  man.'*  Steevens. 

7  --cadent  tears  —  ]  i.  e,  falling  tears.  Dr.  Warburton  would  read 
candent.  Steevens. 

It  is  a  more  fevere  imprecation  to  wilh  that  tears  by  conftant  flow- 
ing may  fret  channels  in  the  cheeks,  which  implies  a  long  life  of 
wretchednefs,  than  to  wifli  that  thofe  channels  mould  be  made  by 
fcalding  tears,  which  does  not  mark  the  fame  continuation  of  mifery. 
The  fame  thought  occurs  in  Trollus  and  CreJJida,  where  he  fays, 
**  Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees, 
"  Their  eyes  o'er- galled  with  recourse  of  tears" 
mould  prevent  his  going  to  the  field.  Mason. 

8  Turn  all  her  mother's  pains,  and  benefits, 

To  laughter  and  contempt  j]  "  Her  mother's  pains'1'  here  fignirles, 
not  bodily  fufferings,  or  the  throes  of  child-birth,  (with  which  this 
"  difnatured  babe""  being  unacquainted,  it  could  not  deride  or  defpife 
them,)  but  maternal  cares  j  the  folicitude  of  a  mother  for  the  welfare 
of  her  child.    So,  in  King  Richard  III. 

•«  'Tis  time  to  foeak  j  my  pains  are  quite  forgot.'' 

M  m  a  Benefits 
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How  fharper  than  a  ferpent's  tooth  it  is 

To  have  a  thanklefs  child  I — Away,  away!  [Exit* 

Alb.  Now,  gods,  that  we  adore,  whereof  comes  this  ? 

Gon.  Never  affiidl  yourfelf  to  know  the  caufe ; 
But  let  his  difpofition  have  that  fcope 
That  dotage  gives  it. 

Re-enter  Lear. 
Lear.  What,  fifty  of  my  followers,  at  a  clap  ! 
Within  a  fortnight ! 

Mb.  What's  the  matter,  fir  ? 

Lear.  I'll  tell  thee ; — Life  and  death  !  I  am  afham'd 
That  thou  haft  power  to  lhake  my  manhood  thus : 

[to  Goneril. 

That  thefe  hot  tears 9,  which  break  from  me  perforce, 
Should  make  thee  worth  them. — Blafts  and  fogs  upon  thee! 
The  untented  woundings 1  of  a  father's  curfe 
Pierce  every  lenfe  about  thee  ! — Old  fond  eyes, 
Beweep  this  caufe  again,  I'll  pluck  you  out ; 
And  call  you,  with  the  waters  that  you  lofea, 
To  temper  clay. — Ha  !  is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Let  it  be  fo  3 : — Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter, 

Who, 

Benefits  mean  good  offices  j  her  kind  and  beneficent  attention  to  the 
education  of  her  offspring,  &c.  Mr.  Roderick  has,  in  my  opinion, 
Explained  both  thefe  words  wrong.  He  is  equally  miftaken  in  fuppof- 
ing  that  the  lex  of  this  child  is  ascertained  by  the  word  her\  which 
clearly  relates,  not  to  Goneril's  hTue,  but  to  herfelf.  u  Her  mother's 
^<2;«i' 'means— the  pains  which  {he  {Goneril)  takes  as  a  mother. Malo-n*.. 

9  That  tbefe  hot  tears,  &c]  I  will  tranferibe  this  palTage  from  the 
fuft  edition,  that  it  may  appear  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with 
old  books,  what  is  the  difficulty  of  revifion,  and  what  indulgence  is 
due  to  thofe  that  endeavour  to  reftore  corrupted  paflages. — That  tbefe 
hot  tears,  that  breake  from  me  perforce,  Jhould  make  the  ivorji  blafis  and 
fogs  upon  the  untender  ivoundings  of  a  fathers  curfe,  perufe  every  fenfe 
about  tki  old  fond  eyes,  beweep  this  caufe  again,  Sec.  Johnson. 

}  The  untented  woundings — ]  Untented  wounds,  means  wounds  in 
their  worft  ftate,  not  having  a  tent  in  them  to  digeft  them  j  and  may 
poffibly  fignify  here  fuch  as  will  not  admit  of  having  a  tent  put  into 
them  for  that  purpofe.  Oneof  the  quartos  reads,  untender.  Ste  evens. 

*  —  tbatjou  lofe.]  The  quartos  read— that  you  make.  Ste  evens. 

3  Let  i:  be  fo,  &e.J  The  reading  is  here  gleaned  up,  part  from  the 
firft,  and  p3rt  from  the  fecond  edition.  John-son, 

Let 
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Who,  I  am  fure,  is  kind  and  comfortable; 
When  me  mall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She'll  flay  thy  wolfilh  vifage.    Thou  lhalt  find, 
That  I'll  refume  the  lhape  which  thou  doft  think 
I  have  caft  off  for  ever ;  thou  malt4,  I  warrant  thee. 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Kent,  and  Attendants, 

Gon.  Do  you  mark  that,  my  lord  ? 

Alb.  I  cannot  be  fo  partial,  Goneril, 
To  the  great  love  I  bear  you, — 

Gon-  Pray  you,  content. — What,  Ofwald,  ho ! 
You,  lir,  more  knave  than  fool,  after  your  mailer. 

[to  the  Fool. 

Fool.  Nuncle  Lear,  nuncle  Lear,  tarry,  and  take  the 
fool  with  thee. 

A  fox,  when  one  has  caught  her, 

And  fuch  a  daughter, 

Should  fure  to  the  flaughter, 

If  my  cap  would  buy  a  halter ; 

So  the  fool  follows  after.  [Exit. 
*  Gon 5.  This  man  hath  had  good  counfel: — A  hundred 

knights ! 

*Tis  politick,  and  fafe,  to  let  him  keep 
At  point6,  a  hundred  knights.  Yes,  that  on  every  dream, 
Each  buz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  diflike, 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers, 
And  hold  our  lives  in  mercy  1 . — Ofwald,  1  fay  !— 
Alb.  Well,  you  may  fear  too  far. 

"Let  it  bt fo  is  omitted  in  the  quartos,  Steevens. 

And  is  it  come  to  this  is  omitted  in  the  folio.  Tet  have  I  left  a 
daughter  is  the  readiug  of  the  quartos  j  the  folio  has,  J  have  another 
daughter.    Ma  lone. 

4  — thou  Jhalt,  I  warrant  thee."]  Thefe  words  are  omitted  in  the 
folio.    M  alone. 

5  Gon.  All  from  this  afterilk  to  the  next,  is  omitted  in  the  quartos. 

Steevens. 

6  At  point,"]  I  believe,  means,  completely  armed,  and  confequently 
ready  at  appointment  or  command  on  the  flighteft  notice.  Steevens. 

^  And  bold  our  lives  in  mercy.]  Thus  the  old  copies.  Mr.  Pope 
who  could  not  endure  that  the  language  of  Shakfpeare's  age  ihould 
not  correfpond  in  every  inftance  with  that  of  modern  times,  reads 
— at  mercy  j  and  the  fubfequent  editors  have  adopted  his  innovation. 

Malone. 

M  m  3  Gon. 
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Gon.  Safer  than  truft  too  far: 
Let  me  ftill  take  away  the  harms  I  fear, 
Not  fear  ilill  to  be  taken.    I  know  his  heart : 
What  he  hath  utter'd,  I  have  writ  my  filter  ; 
If  me  fuftain  him  and  his  hundred  knights, 
When  I  have  mew'd  theunfitnefs  *, — How  now,Ofwald8? 

Enter  Steward. 
What,  have  you  writ  that  letter  to  my  filler  ? 
Stew*  Ay,  madam. 

Gon.  Take  you  fome  company,  and  away  to  horfe : 
Inform  her  full  of  my  particular  fear ; 
And  thereto  add  fuch  reafons  of  your  own, 
As  may  compact  it  more  9.    Get  you  gone  ; 
And  haften  your  return.   [Exit  Stew.]  No,  no,  my  lord, 
This  milky  gentlenefs,  and  courfe  of  yours, 
Though  I  condemn  not,  yet,  under  pardon, 
You  are  much  more  attaflc'd  1  for  want  of  wifdom, 

8  mm.  How  nowt  Ofwald  ?]  The  quartos  read — what  Ofwald,  bo  I 

Ofw.  Here,  Madam. 

Gon.  JVbat,  have  you  writ  this  letter,  Sec,  Steeven?. 

9  —  compacl  it  more.]  Unite  one  circumftance  with  another,  fo  as 
to  make  a  confiftent  account.  Johnson. 

More  is  here  ufed  as  a  diflyllaole.  Malone. 

1  —  more  attaflc'd — ]  It  is  a  common  phrafe  now  with  parents 
and  governefles  :  VII  take  you  to  tajk,  i.  e.  I  will  reprehend  and  cor- 
reEl you.  To  be  at  tajk,  therefore,  is  to  be  liable  to  reprebenjion  and 
corretl'wn.  Johnson. 

Both  the  quartos  inftead  of  at  tajk — read,  alapt.  A  late  editor  of 
King  Lear,  fays,  that  the  firft  quarto  reads — attajk'd;  but  unlefs  there 
be  a  third  quarto  which  I  have  never  feen  or  heard  of,  his  alTertion  is 
erroneous.  Steevens. 

The  quarto  printed  by  N.  Butter,  1608,  of  which  the  firft  fignature 
is  B,  reads — attajk'd  for  want  of  wifdom.  The  other  quarto  printed 
by  the  fame  printer  in  the  fame  year,  of  which  the  firft  fignature  is  A, 
Teads— -alapt  for  want  of  wifdom,  &c.  Three  copies  of  the  quarto  firft 
defcribed,  (which  concur  in  reading  attajk^d,  )  and  one  copy  of  the  other 
quarto,  are  now  before  me.  The  folio  reads— at  tajk.— The  quartos 
have  praife  inftead  of  prais'd.  AttafCd  I  fuppofe,  means,  charged^ 
tevjured.    So,  in  K.  Henry  IV : 

"  How  fhew'd  his  tajking  ?  feem'd  it  in  contempt  ?'* 

See  Vol.  V.  p.  Z48,  n.  8. 

In  the  notes  on  this  play  1  mall  hereafter  call  the  quarto  firft  men- 
tioned, quarto  B 5  the  ether,  quarto  A.  Malone. 

Than 
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Than  prais'd  for  harmful  mildnefs. 

Alb.  How  far  your  eyes  may  pierce,  I  cannot  tell ; 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well2. 

Gon.  Nay,  then — 

Alb.  Well,  well ;  the  event.  [ExeunU 
SCENE  V. 

Court  before  the  fame. 
Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  Fool: 

Lear,  Go  you  before  to  Glofter  with  thefe  letters  :  ac- 
quaint my  daughter  no  further  with  any  thing  you  know, 
than  comes  from  her  demand  out  of  the  letter :  If  your 
diligence  be  not  fpeedy,  I  mall  be  there  before  you  3. 

Kent.  I  will  not  fieep,  my  lord,  till  I  have  delivered 
your  letter.  [Exit* 

Fool.  If  a  man's  brains  were  in  his  heels,  were't  not 
in  danger  of  kibes  ? 

Lear.  Ay,  boy. 

Fool.  Then,  1  pr'ythee,  be  merry;  thy  wit  lhall  not  go 
flip-mod. 

Lear.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Fool.  Shalt  fee,  thy  other  daughter  will  ufe  thee  kindly : 

*  Striving  to  Better,  oft  we  mar  what's  'well.']  So,  in  our  authour's 
103d  Sonnet : 

"  Were  it  not  finful  then,  Jlriving  to  mend, 
u  To  mar  the  JubjeB  that  before  was  ivell  ? "    Mai. one. 
3  —  there  before you.\  He  feems  to  intend  to  go  to  his  daughter, 
but  it  appears  afterwards  that  he  is  going  to  the  houfe  of  Glofter. 

JoHN-SON. 

The  word  there  in  this  fpeech  (hews,  that  when  the  king  fays,  "  Go 
you  before  to  Glofter"  he  means  the  town  of  Glofter,  which,  as  Mr; 
Tyrwhitt  has  obferved,  Shakfpeare  chofe  to  make  the  refidence  of  the 
duke  of  Cornwall  and  Regan,  in  order  to  give  a  probability  to  their 
fetting  out  late  from  thence,  on  a  vilit  to  the  earl  of  Glofter,  whofe 
caftla  Qur  poet  conceived  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  Our 
old  Englifti  earls  ufually  refided  in  the  counties  from  whence  they  took 
their  titles.  Lear,  not  finding  his  fon-in-law  and  his  wife  at  home, 
follows  them  to  the  earl  of  Glofter's  caftle.  See  Mr,  TyrwhitVs  note, 
P«  557)  *>•  7'  MAtowr. 

M  m  4  for 
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for  though  fhe's  as  like  this  as  a  crab  is  like  an  apple,  yet 
I  can  tell  what  I  can  tell. 

Lear.  Why,  what  cau'it  thou  tell,  my  boy  3  ? 

Fool.  She  will  tafte  as  like  this,  as  a  crab  does  to  a 
crab.  Thou  canft  tell,  why  one's  nofe  ftands  i'  the  middle 
of  his  face  ? 

Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Why,  to  keep  his  eyes  on  either  fide  his  nofe  $ 
that  what  a  man  cannot  fmell  out,  he  may  fpy  into. 
Lear.  I  did  her  wrong  4  : — 
Fool.  Can'fl  tell  how  an  oyfter  makes  his  (hell  ? 
Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Nor  I  neither  ;  but  I  can  tell  why  a  fnail  has  a 
houfe. 

Lear.  Why  ? 

Fool.  Why,  to  put  his  head  in  ;  not  to  give  it  away  to 
his  daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  without  a  cafe. 

Lear.  I  will  forget  my  nature. — So  kind  a  father  ! — 
Be  my  horfes  ready  ? 

Fool.  Thy  arTes  are  gone  about  'em.  The  reafon  why 
the  feven  ftars  are  no  more  than  feven,  is  a  pretty  reafon, 

Lear.  Becaufe  they  are  not  eight  ? 

Fool.  Yes,  indeed  :  Thou  would'ft  make  a  good  fool. 

Lear.  To  take  it  again  perforce  5  ! — Monlter  ingra- 
titude 1 

Fool.  If  thou  wert  my  fool,  nuncle,  I'd  have  thee  beaten 
for  being  old  before  thy  time. 
Lear.  How's  that  ? 

Fool.  Thou  ihould'ft  not  have  been  old,  before  thou 
hadft  been  wife. 

Lear.  O,  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  fweet  heaven  ! 
Keep  me  in  temper ;  I  would  not  be  mad ! — 

1  Why,  what  canjl  thou  tell,  my  Boy  ?]  So  the  quartos.  The  folio 
reads — What  canft  tell,  boy?  Malone. 

4  I  did  ber -wrong: — J  He  is  mufmg  on  Cordelia.  Johnson. 

5  To  take  it  aga:n  perforce !]  He  is  meditating  on  the  refuniption  of 
his  royalty.  Johnson. 

He  is  rather  meditating  on  his  daughter's  having  in  fo  violent  a 
manner  deprived  him  of  thofe  privileges  which  before  Jhe  had  agreed 
to  grant  him*  Steeyens. 

inter 
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Enter  Gentleman. 

How  now  !  Are  the  horfes  ready  ? 
Gent.  Ready,  my  lord. 
Lear,  Come,  boy. 

Fool.  She  that  is  maid  now,  and  laughs  at  my  depar- 
ture, 

Shajl  not  be  a  maid  long,  unlefs  things  be  cut  fhorter. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT    II.    SCENE  I. 

A  Court  ^within  the  Cajile  of  the  earl  of  Glofter. 
Enter  Edmund,  and  Curan,  meeting. 
Edm.  Save  thee,  Curan. 

Cur.  And  you,  fir.  I  have  been  with  your  father  ; 
and  given  him  notice,  that  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  and 
Regan  his  dutchefs,  will  be  here  with  him  to-  night* 

Edm.  How  comes  that  ? 

Cur.  Nay,  I  know  not :  You  have  heard  of  the  news 
abroad  ;  I  mean,  the  whifper'd  ones,  for  they  are  yet 
but  ear-kiffing  arguments 5  ? 

Edm.  Not  I  ;  'Pray  you,  what  are  they? 

Cur6.  Have  you  heard  of  no  likely  wars  toward,  'twixt 
the  dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albany  ? 

Edm.  Not  a  word. 

Cur.  You  may  then,  in  time.  Fare  you  well,  fir.  [Exit* 
Edm.  The  duke  be  here  to-night  ?  The  better  I  Beft ! 

This  weaves  itfelf  perforce  into  my  bufinefs ! 

My  father  hath  fet  guard  to  take  my  brother ; 

And  1  have  one  thing,  of  a  queazy  quellion7, 

Which 

5  — car-kiffing  arguments  f\  Ear-k'tjfing  arguments  means  that  they 
are  yet  in  reality  only  nvbifper'd  ones.  Steevens. 

6  Car.]  This  and  the  following  fpeech,  are  omitted  in  one  of  the 
quartos.  Steevens. 

7  —queazy  quejlion,']  Something  of  a  fufpicious,  quefi\onablet  and 
uncertain  nature*    This  is,  I  think,  the  meaning.  Johnson. 
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Which  I  mud  ad : — Briefnefs,  and  fortune,  work  !— 
Broiher,  a  word ; — defcend: — Brother,  I  fay; 

Enter  Edgar. 
My  father  watches : — O  fir,  fly  this  place ; 
Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  hid  ; 
You  have  now  the  good  advantage  of  the  night 
Have  you  not  fpoken  'gainft  the  duke  of  Cornwall  ? 
He's  coming  hither  ;  now,  i'  the  night,  i'  the  hafte% 
And  Regan  with  him  ;  Have  you  nothing  faid 
Upon  his  party  'gainft  the  duke  of  Albany9  ? 
Advife  yourfelf, 

Edg.  I  am  fure  on't,  not  a  word. 

Edm.  I  hear  my  father  coming, — Pardon  me  :— • 
In  cunning,  I  muft  draw  my  fword  upon  you : — 
Draw  :  Seem  to  defend  yourfelf :  Now  quit  you  well. 
Yield: — come  before  my  father; — Light,  ho,  here!-— 
Fly,  brother  ; — Torches  1  torches  I — So,  farewel. — 

[Exit  Edgar. 
Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 

[wounds  his  arm: 
Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour:  I  have  feen  drunkards 
Do  more  than  this  in  fport. — Father!  father  ! 
Stop,  Hop  !  No  help  ? 

Enter  Gloster,  and  Servants  with  torches, 

Glo.  Now,  Edmund,  where's  the  villain  ? 
Edm*  Here  flood  he  in  the  dark,  his  (harp  fword  out, 
• 

Queazy,  I  believe,  rather  means  delicate,  what  requires  to  be  hand- 
led nicely.    So,  Ben  Jonl'on,  in  Sejarui  : 

««  Thofe  times  are  fomewhac  queafy  to  he  tooch'd.— 
t(  Ha/ve  you  not  feen  or  read  part  of  his  book  ? 
Again,  in  Much  Ado  about  nothing  : 

»«  Dcfpight  of  his  quick  wit,  and  queasy  ftomach."  Steev. 
8  —  i*  the  bafte,~\  I  fhould  fuppofe  we  ought  to  read  only  in  bafle\ 
i*  the  being  repeated  accidentally  by  the  compofitor.  Stkevens. 
$  —  have  you  nothing  faid 

Upon  bit  party  *gair.Ji  tbe  duke  of  Albany  ?J  The  meaning  is, 
have  you  faid  nothing  upon  tbe  party  formed  by  him  againft  tbe  duke  of 
Albany?  Hanmer. 

1  cannot  but  think  the  line  corrupted,  and  would  read  : 

Againfl  his  patty,  for  the  duke  of  Albany  ?  Johnsok. 

Mumbling 
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Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon  1 
To  ftand  his  aufpicious  miilrefs 

Glo.  But  where  is  he  ? 

EAm.  Look,  iir,  I  bleed. 

Glo.  Where  is  the  villain,  Edmund  ? 

Earn.  Fled  this  way,  Mr.  When  by  no  means  he  could — 

G/c.Purfue  him,  ho!- — Go  after. —  [Exit  Servant.]  By- 
no  means, — what? 

Edm.  Perfuade  me  to  the  murder  of  your  lordmip  ; 
But  that  1  told  him,  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainft  parricides  did  all  their  thunders*  bend  ; 
Spoke,  with  how  manifold  and  ftrong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  the  father ; — Sir,  in  fine, 
Seeing  how  Jothly  oppofite  I  Hood 
To  his  unnatural  purpofe,  in  fell  motion, 
With  his  prepared  fword,  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanc'd  mine  arm  : 
But  when  he  faw  my  beft  alarum'd  fpirits, 
Bold  in  the  quarrel's  right,  rous'd  to  the  encounter, 
Or  whether  gafted 3  by  the  noife  I  made, 
Full  fuddenly  he  fled. 

Glo.  Let  him  fly  far  : 
Not  in  this  land  mall  he  remain  uncaught ; 
And  found — Difpatch4.-— The  noble  duke  my  rnafler, 
My  worthy  arch5  and  patron,  comes  to-night: 

By 

*  Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon — ]  This  was  a 
proper  circumftance  to  urge  to  Glofter  ;  who  appears,  by  what  pafied 
between  him  and  his  baftard  fon  in  a  foiegoing  fcene,  to  be  very  fuper- 
ftitious  with  regard  to  this  matter.  Warburton. 

The  quartos  iead,  warbling  inHead  of  mumbling.  Steevens. 
conjuring  the  moon 
4*       To  fiand  his  aufpicious  miftrefs ]  So,  in  All's  we'll  that  ends  well; 
"  And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prcfperous  helm, 
"  As  thy  aufpicious  m\firejs.>%  Malone. 

*  —  their  thunders—]  Firft  quarto  j   the  reft  have  it,  the  thunder. 

»  Johnson. 
3  —gafted—]  Frighted.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  at  fever al  Weapons :  "  —  either 
the  fight  of  the  lady  has  gafied  him,  or  elie  he's  drunk.''  Steevens. 
4-  Not  in  this  land  /hall  be  remain  uncaught  j 

And  found— Difpatch.]  The  fenfe  is  interrupted.    He  fliall 
caught—and  found,  he  (hall  be  punijhed.    Difpatch.  Johnson. 
5  —  arch—  ]  i.  e,  Chiefs  a  word  now  ufed  only  in  compofition,  as 

arcb- 
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By  his  authority  I  will  proclaim  it, 

That  he,  which  finds  him,  mall  deferve  our  thanks, 

Bringing  the  murderous  coward  6  to  the  Hake  ; 

He,  that  conceals  him,  death. 

Edm.  When  I  diflwaded  him  from  his  intent, 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it,  with  curft  fpeech7 
I  threaten'd  to  difcover  him :  He  replied, 
Thou  unpoffejfing  haftard  !  doji  thou  think. 
If  I  would  ft  and  againft  thee,  'would  the  repofal* 
Of  any  truft,  virtue,  or  worth,  in  thee 
Make  thy  words  faith1 d?  No  :  what  I  Jhould  denyt 
( As  this  I  would ;  ay,  though  thou  didft  produce 
My  very  character9,)  I'd  turn  it  all 
To  thy  fuggeftion,  plot,  and  damned  praclice  : 
And  thou  muft  make  a  dullard  of  the  world \ 
If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 
Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  fpurs  1 
To  make  thee  feek  it. 

Glo.  Strong  and  faften'd  villain*! 
Would  he  deny  his  letter  3? — I  never  got  him. 

[Trumpets  within, 

crcb-angel,  arcb-duke.  So,  in  Hey  wood's  Jf  you  knoiu  not  me,  you 
know  nobody,  1616 : 

M  Poole,  that  arcb  for  truth  and  honefty."  Steevens. 

6  —  murderous  coward — ]  The  firft edition  reads,  caitiff.  Johnson. 

7  And  found  bim  pight  to  do  it,  ivitb  curft  fpeeeb—]  P'gbt  is 
pitched,  fixed,  fettled.  Curji  is  fevere,  harfli,  vehemently  angry.  John;. 

So,  in  the  old  morality  of  Lujiy  Juventus,  1561  : 
"  Therefore  my  heart  is  furely  pygbt 
"  Of  her  alone  to  have  a  fight." 
Thus,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida: 
it  __  tents 

'«  Thus  proudly pigbt  upon  our  Phrygian  plains."  Steevens. 

8  —  would  the  repofal— ]  i.  e.  Would  any  opinion  that  men  have 
xepofed  in  thy  truft,  virtue,  &c.  Warburton. 

The  old  quarto  reads,  could  the  repofure.  Steevens. 

*  —  though  thou  didft  produce 

My  very  character,) — ]  i.e.  my  very  handwriting.  See  Vol.  II. 
p.  no,  u.  5.  Malone. 

1  — pregnant  and  potential  fpurs — ]  Thus  the  quartos.  Folio: 
potential  fpirits*  Malone. 

*  Strong  and  f often  d  villain  !]  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio  reads 
0  ftrange  and  faften'd  villain.  Malone. 

3  Would  he  deny  his  letter  ?—I  never  got  bim.]  Thus  the  quartos. 
The  folio  omits  the  words—/  never  git  him  j  and,  inftead  of  them, 
fubftitutes— [aid  he?  Malone. 

Hark, 
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Hark,  the  duke's  trumpets !  I  know  not  why  he  comes : — 

All  ports  I'll  bar;  the  villain  mall  not  'fcape  ; 

The  duke  muft  grant  me  that :  befides,  his  piclure 

I  will  fend  far  and  near,  that  all  the  kingdom 

May  have  due  note  of  him  ;  and  of  my  land, 

Loyal  and  natural  boy,  I'll  work  the  means 

To  make  thee  capable  4. 

Cornwall,  Regan,  and  Attendants. 

Corn.  How  now,  my  noble  friend  ?  iince  I  came  hither, 
(Which  I  can  call  but  now,)  I  have  heard  ftrange  news  5. 

Reg.  If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too  Ihort, 
Which  can  purfue  the  offender.    How  doft,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  O,  madam,  my  old  heart  is  crack'd,  is  crack'd! 

Reg.  What,  did  my  father's  godfon  feek  your  life  ? 
He  whom  my  father  nam'd  ?  your  Edgar  ? 

Glo.  O,  lady,  lady,  fhame  would  have  it  hid ! 

Reg.  Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous  knights 
That  tend  upon  my  father  ? 

Glo.  I  know  not,  madam  : 
It  is  too  bad,  too  bad. — 

Edm.  Yes,  madam,  he  was  of  that  confort6. 

Reg.  No  marvel  then,  though  he  were  ill  affe&ed; 
'Tis  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death, 
To  have  the  wafte  and  fpoil  of  his  revenues 7. 
I  have  this  prefent  evening  from  my  lifter 
Been  well  inform'd  of  them ;  and  with  fuch  cautions, 
That,  if  they  come  to  fojourn  at  my  houfe, 
I'll  not  be  there. 

4  —  of  my  land- 
To  make  thee  capable.]  i.  e.  capaple  of  fucceeding  to  my  land,  not- 

wlthftanding  the  legal  bar  of  thy  illegitimacy.  So,  in  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Will  Summers,  &c.  "  The  king  next  demanded  of  him,  (he 
being  a  fool,)  whether  he  were  capable  to  inherit  any  land,"&c.  Stee  v. 

5  —Jirange  news.]  Thus  the  quartos.  Inftead  of  thefe  words  the 
folio  has— -Jirange nefs.    M alone. 

6  — of  that  confort.]  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  quartos.  Malone. 

7  To  have  the  wafte  and  fpoil  of  his  revenues.]  Thus  quarto  B, 
The  other  quarto  reads— 

To  have  tbefe—anA  wafte  of  this  his  revenues. 
The  folio : 

To  have  the  expence  and  ivajle  of  his  revenues. 
Thefe  in  quarto  A  was,  I  fuppofe,  a  mifprint  i "or— the  ufe.  Malone. 

Com. 
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Corn.  Nor  I,  aflure  thee,  Regan. — 
Edmund,  I  hear  that  you  have  fhewn  your  father 
A  child-like  office. 

Edm.  'Twas  my  duty,  fir. 

Glo.  He  did  bewray  his  practice  8  ;  and  receiv'd 
This  hurt  you  fee,  ftriving  to  apprehend  him. 

Corn.  Is  he  purfued? 

Glo.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Corn.  If  he  be  taken,  he  mall  never  more 
Be  fear'd  of  doing  harm  :  make  your  own  purpofe, 
How  in  my  ftrength  you  plcafe. — For  you,  Edmund, 
Whofe  virtue  and  obedience  doth9  this  initant 
So  much  commend  itfelf,  you  mall  be  ours ; 
Natures  of  fuch  deep  truft  we  mall  much  need  ; 
You  we  firft  feize  on. 

Edm.  I  mall  ferve  you,  fir, 
Truly,  however  elfe. 

Glo.  For  him  I  thank  your  grace. 

Com.  You  know  not  why  we  came  to  vifil  you, — 

Reg.  Thus  out  of  feafon ;  threading  dark-cy'd  night1. 
Occaiions,  noble  Glofter,  of  fome  poize  % 
Wherein  we  muft  have  ufe  of  your  advice : — 
Our  father  he  hath  writ,  fo  hath  our  fifter, 
Of  differences,  which  I  beft  thought  it  fit 
To  anfwer  from  our  home 3 ;  the  feveral  mefTengers 

From 

8  He  did  bewray  bis  practice  ;  "]  To  bewray  is  to  reveal,  or  difcover. 
See  Minflieu's  Diet.  1617,  in  v.  "  To  bewraie,  or  difclofe,  a  Goth, 
bewrye.    M  alone. 

PraHice  is  always  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for  infidhus  mifcbief.  The 
quartos  read — betray.  Steevens. 

9  mm  ivhofe  •virtue  and  obedience  dotb  — ]  i.  e.  whofe  virtuous  obedi- 
ence. Malone. 

1  —  threading  dark-ey'd  nigbtJ]  The  quarto  reads :  —  tbr-eai'ning 
dark-ey'd  night.  Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  ufes  the  former  of  thefe  expre/lions  in  Ciriolanus}A(X  III : 

M  They  would  not  tbread  the  gates."  Steevens. 
*  —  °/ fome  poize,]  i.  e.  of  fome  weight  or  moment.  So,  in  Otbello: 
i(  —  full  of  poize  and  difficulty, 
"  And  fearful  to  be  granted." 
Thus  the  quarto  B.  The  other  quarto  of  160S,  and  the  folio,  have 
prize.  Malone. 

3  —/rem  our  heme:}  Not  at  home,  but  atfome  other  place.  Johns. 

Thus 
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From  hence  attend  difpatch.    Our  good  old  friend, 
Lay  comforts  to  your  bofom  ;  and  beftow 
Your  needful  counfel  to  our  bulinefs 4, 
Which  craves  the  inftant  ule. 

Glo.  I  ferve  you,  madam  : 
You  graces  are  right  welcome.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

Before  Glofter's  Caftle. 
Enter  Kent  and  Steward,  federally. 

Stew.  Good  dawning  to  thee,  friend 5 :   Art  of  the 

houfe6.? 
Kent.  Ay. 

Stew.  Where  may  we  fet  our  horfes  ? 
Kent,  V  the  mire. 

Stew.  Pr'ythee,  if  thou  love  me,  tell  me. 
Kent.  I  love  thee  not. 
Stew.  Why,  then  I  care  not  for  thee. 
Kent.  If  I  had  thee  in  Lipfbury  pinfold7,  I  would 
make  thee  care  for  me. 

Sfe<w. 

Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  B  reads— which  I  left  thought  it  fit  to 
anfwer  from  our  home.  The  other  quarto  :— which  I  bcft  thought  it 
fit  to  anfwer  from  our  hand,  Malone. 

4  —  to  our  buiinefs,]  Thus  the  quartos.    Folio:  —  to  our  bufweffei* 

Malone. 

5  Good  dawning  to  thee,  friend:]  So  the  folio.  The  quartos  read 
—  good  even.  Dawning  is  again  ufed  in  Cymbeline  as  a  fubftantive,  for. 
morning : 

«  _ — — —  that  dawning 

t(  May  bare  the  raven's  eye.'* 
It  is  clear  from  various  paffages  in  this  fcene,  that  the  morning  Is 
now  juft  beginning  to  dawn,  though  the  moon  is  ftill  up,  and  though. 
Kent  early  in  the  fcene  calls  it  ltill  night.  Towards  the  clofe  of  it,  he 
wifhes  Glofter  good  mcrroiv,  as  the  latter  goes  out,  and  immediately 
after  calls  on  the  fun  to  mine,  that  he  may  read  a  letter.  Malone. 

6  —  of  the  houfef]  So  the  quartos.  Folio — of  this  houfe.  Malone. 

7  — Lipfbury  pinfold,]  The  allufion  which  feems  to  be  contained 
in  this  line  I  do  not  underftand.  In  the  violent  eruption  of  reproaches 
which  burfts  from  Kent  in  this  dialogue,  there  are  fome  epithets  which 
the  commentators  have  left  unexpounded,  and  which  I  am  not  very 
able  to  make  clear.   Of  a  tbree-fuited  knave  I  know  not  the  meaning, 

unlels 
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Stew.  Why  doft  thou  ufe  me  thus  ?  I  know  thee  not. 

Ke?it.  Fellow,  I  know  thee. 

Stew.  What  doft  thou  know  me  for  ? 

Kent.  A  knave;  a  rafcal,  an  eater  of  broken  meats; 

unlefs  it  be  that  he  has  different  dreffes  for  different  occupations. 
Lily-liver'' d  is  cowardly  j  ivbite-blooded  and  •white-livered  are  ftill  in 
vulgar  ufe.  An  one- trunk-inheriting  Jlave,  I  take  to  be  a  wearer  of  old 
caft-off  cloaths,  an  inheritor  of  torn  breeches.  Johnson. 

I  do  not  find  the  name  of  Lipfbury  :  it  may  be  a  cant  phrafe,  with, 
ibme  corruption,  taken  from  a  place  where  the  fines  were  arbitrary. 
Three-Suited  mould,  I  believe,  be  third- fuited,  wearing  cloaths  at  the 
third-hand.    Edgar,  in  his  pride,  had  three fuits  only.  Farmer. 

Lipfbury  pinfold  may  be  a  cant  exprefiion  importing  the  fame  as 
Lob's  Pound.    So,  in  Maflinger's  Duke  of  Milan  : 

tl  To  marry  her,  and  fay  he  was  the  party 

(t  Found  in  Lob's  Pound.'1 
A  Pinfold  is  a  pound.    Thus  in  Gafcoigne's  Dan  Bart  hoi  cm  civ  cf 
Bathe,  1587: 

"  In  fuch  zp'mfolde  were  his  pleafures  pent." 
Three-fuited  knave  might  mean,  in  an  age  of  oftentatious  finery  like 
that  of  Shakfpeare,  one  who  had  no  greater  change  of  rayment  than 
three  fuits  would  furnifh  him  with  j  fo,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Silent  Woman  : 
*'  —  wert  a  pitiful  fellow,  and  hadft  nothing  but  three  fuits  of  appa- 
rel :"  or  it  may  fignify  a  fellow  tbrice-fued  at  law,  who  has  three  fuits 
for  debt  ftanding  out  againft  him.  A  one-trunk-inheriting  Jlave  may 
be  ufed  to  fignify  a  fellow,  the  whole  of  whofe  podefiions  are  confined 
to  one  coffer,  and  that  too  inherited  from  his  father,  who  was  no  better 
provided,  or  had  nothing  more  to  bequeath  to  his  Juccejfur  in  poverty  ; 
a  poor  rogue  hereditary,  as  Timcn  calls  Apemantus.  A  ivorfled  flecking 
knave  is  another  reproach  of  the  fame  kind.  The  {lockings  in  England, 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  (as  I  learn  from  Stubbs's  Anatomie  cf 
A/mfes,  printed  in  1595,)  were  remarkably  expenlive,  and  fcarce  aay 
other  kind  than  filk  were  worn,  even  (as  this  author  fays)  by  thofe  who 
had  not  above  forty  millings  a  year  wages. — So,  in  The  Captain,  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  Green  fickneffes  and  ferving-men  light  on  you, 

tc  With  greafy  breeches,  and  in  ivollen  fiockings." 
Silk  ftockings  were  not  made  in  England  till  1560,  the  fecond  year 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign.   Of  this  extravagance  Drayton  takes  notice 
in  the  16th  fong  of  his  Polyolbion  : 

"  Which  our  plain  fathers  erft  would  have  accounted  fin, 

(t  Before  the  coftly  coach  and  filken flock  came  in. "St e evens. 
This  term  of  reproach  alfo  occurs  in  the  Phoenix,  by  Middleton, 
1607  :  (t  Mettreza  Auriola  keeps  her  love  with  half  the  coft  that  I  am 
at  j  her  friend  can  go  afoot,  like  a  good  hufband  ;  walk  in  ivorfled 
ftockings,  and  inquire  for  the  fixpenny  ordinary.''    Ma  lone. 

a  bafe. 
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a  bafe,  proud,  {hallow,  beggarly,  three-fuited,  hundred- 
pound8,  filthy  worfted- flocking  knave;  a  lily-liver'd* 
action-taking  knave  9  ;  a  whorefon,  glafs-gazing,  fuper- 
ferviceable,  finical  rogue  ;  one-trunk-inheriting  Have  ; 
one  that  would'll  be  a  bawd,  in  way  of  good  fervice, 
and  art  nothing  but  the  compofition  of  a  knave,  beggar, 
coward,  pandar,  and  the  fon  and  heir  of  a  mongrel 
bitch :  one  whom  I  will  beat  into  clamorous  whining,  if 
thou  deiiy'ft  the  leall  fyllable  of  thy  addition 

Stew.  Why,  what  a  monllrous  fellow  art  thou,  thus  to 
rail  on  one,  that  is  neither  known  of  thee,  nor  knows 
thee  ? 

Kent.  What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou,  to  deny 
thou  know'ft  me  ?  Is  it  two  days  ago,  iince  I  tripp'd 
up  thy  heels,  and  beat  thee,  before  the  king  ?  Draw, 
you  rogue :  for,  though  it  be  night,  the  moon  mines  ; 
I'll  make  a  fop  o*  the  moonfhine  of  you2:  Draw,  you 
whorefon  cullionly  barber-monger 3,  draw. 

[drawing  his  /word. 

Stew.  Away  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee. 

Kent.  Draw,  you  rafcal:  you  come  with  letters  againfl 
the  king  j  and  take  vanity  the  puppet's  part +,  againfl 

the 

8  —  hundred  pound, — ]  A  hundred-pound  gentleman  Is  a  term  of 
reproach  ufed  in  MiddlecorTs  Phoenix,  1607.  Steevens. 

9  — action-taking  knave  ;]  That  is,  afeJiow,  who,  if"  you  beat  him, 
would  bring  an  acYion  for  the  aflault,  inftead  of  refenting  it  like  a  man 
of  courage.  Mason. 

' — addition.]  i.e.  titles.  The  Statute  t  Hen.  V.  ch.  v.  which 
directs  that  in  certain  writs  a  defcription  fhould  be  added  to  the  name 
of  the  defendant,  expreflive  of  his  eftate,  myftery,  degree,  &c.  is  called 
the  ftatute  of  Additions.  Malone. 

2  Vll  make  a  fop  oy  the  moonfhine  of  you.]  I  fuppofe  he  means,  that 
after  having  beaten  the  Steward  fufficiently,  and  made  his  flefh  as  foft 
as  moiftened  bread,  he  will  lay  him  fiat  on  the  ground,  like  a  fop 
in  a  pan,  or  a  tankard.  See  the  paflage  quoted  from  Troilus  and 
Ctejfida  in  p.  576,  n.  7.  Malone. 

J  —  barber-monger,]  Barber. monger  perhaps  means  one  who  con- 
fbrt*  much  with  barbers.  Malone. 

Barber-monger  may  mean,  dealer  in  the  lower  tradesmen  :  a  flur  upon 
the  fieward,  as  taking  fees  for  a  recommendation  to  the  bufinefs  of  the 
family.  Farmer. 

4  — vanity  thepupptfs  part,]  Alluding  to  the  myfterie3  or  allege— 
Vol.  VII/.  N  n  rical 
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the  royalty  of  her  father  :  Draw,  you  rogue,  or  I'il  fa 
carbonado  your  ftianks : — draw,  you  rafcal;  come  your 
ways. 

Stew.  Help,  ho !  murder  !  help  ! 
Kent.  Strike,  you  {lave  ;  iland,  rogue,  ftand  ;  you  neat 
Have5,  ftrike.  [beating  bim. 

Stew.  Help  ho  !  murder  I  murder  ! 

£,v^Edmund,  Cornwall,  Regan,  Gloster, 
and  Servants. 

Edm.  How  now  ?  What's  the  matter  ?  Part. 

Kent.  With  you,  goodman  boy,  if  youpleafe;  come, 
I'll  flefh  you ;  come  on,  young  mafter. 

GIo.  Weapons !  arms  !  What's  the  matter  here  ? 

Com.  Keep  peace,  upon  your  lives ; 
He  dies,  that  ftrikes  again  :  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Reg.  The  mefTengers  from  our  fitter  and  the  king. 

Corn.  What  is  your  difference  ?  fpeak. 

Stew.  I  am  fcarce  in  breath,  my  lord. 

Kent.  No  marvel,  you  have  fo  beftirr'd  your  valour. 
You  cowardly  rafcal,  nature  difclaims  in  thee6 ;  a  tailof 
made  thee. 

ric^l  ioews,  in  which  vaaity,  iniquity,  and  other  vices,  were  perfoni- 
fied.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Volpone,  or,  Ti)e  Fox  : 

*S  Get  you  a  cittern,  Lady  Vanity."  Steevens. 
The  defcription  is  applicable  only  to  the  old  moralities,  between 
which  and  the  myjitries  there  was  an  eflential  difference. 

Anon  ymus. 

5  — - neat Jfoi/f,]  You  mere  flave,  you  very  flave.  Johnson. 
You  neat  flave,  I  beheve,  means  no  more  than  ycu  Jinical  rafcaly 

you  who  are  an  aflemblageofyb^fry  and  poverty.  Benjonfon  ufes  the 
Came  epithet  in  his  Pottajler :  , 

"  By  thy  leave,  my  neat  fcoundrel."  Steevens. 

6  —nature  difclaims  in  tbee  j]  So  the  quartos  and  the  folio.  The 
modern  editors  read,  without  authority  : 

—  nature  difzlaims  her  foare  in  thee. 
The  old  reading  is  the  true  one.    So,  in  The  Cafe  is  Altered,  by  Beo 
Jonfon,  1609: 

*e  No,  I  disclaim  in  her,  I  fpit  at  her." 
Again,  in  Warners  Albion's  England,  1602,  B.  III.  chap.xvi: 

((  Not  thefe,  my  lords,  make  me  disclaim  in  it  which  all  purfue." 

Steevens. 
Corn. 
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Com. Thou  art  a  ftrange  fellow:  a  tailor  make  a  man  ? 

Kent*  Ay,  a  tailor,  fir  :  a  ftone-cutter,  or  a  painter, 
could  not  have  made  him  fo  ill,  though  they  had  been 
but  two  hours  at  the  trade. 

Corn.  Speak  yet,  how  grew  your  quarrel  ? 

Stew.  This  ancient  ruffian,  fir,  whofe  life  I  have  fpar'd, 
At  fuit  of  his  grey  beard, —  > 

Kent.  Thou  whorefon  zed  !  thou  unnecelTary  letter  7  !— 
My  lord,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  tread  this  un- 
bolted villain8  into  mortar9,  and  daub  the  wall  of  a 
jakes  with  him.^-Spare  my  grey  beard,  you  wagtail? 

Corn.  Peace,  firrah  ! 
You  beaftly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence  ? 

Kent.  Yes,  fir  ;  but  anger  has  a  privilege. 

Com.  Why  art  thou  angry  ? 

Kent.  That  fuch  a  Have  as  this  fiiould  wear  a  fword, 
Who  wears  no  honefty.    Such  fmiling  rogues  as  thefe, 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain 
Which  are  too  intrinfe  t'unloofe 1 :  fmooth  every  paflion  * 

That 

7  Thou  ivhorefon  xed  !  thou  unneceffary  letter  /— ]  Zed  is  here  pro- 
bably ufed  as  a  term  of  contempt,  becaufe  it  is  the  laft  letter  in  the 
Englifh  alphabet,  and  as  its  place  may  be  fupplied  by  S,  and  the  Ro- 
man alphabet  has  it  not  j  neither  is  it  read  in  any  word  originally 
Teutonic.  In  Barret's  Alvearie,  or  Quadruple  Diclionetry,  1580,  it 
is  quite  omitted,  as  the  author  affirms  it  to  be  rather  a  l'yllable  than  a 
letter.  Steevens. 

This  is  taken  from  the  grammarians  of  the  time.  Mulcafter  fays, 
"  Z  is  much  harder  amongft  us,  and  feldom  feen:— S  is  become  ita 
lieutenant-general.  It  is  lightlie  expreffed  in  Englifh,  faving  in  foren 
enfranchifments."  Farmer. 

»  — this  unbolted  villain— >~\  i.  e.  unrefined  by  education,  the  bran 
yet  in  him.    Metaphor  from  the  bakehoufe.  Warburton. 

9  — into  mortar ,]  This  expreflion  was  much  in  ufe  in  our  author's 
time.    So,  Maflinger,  in  his  Neiv  Way  to  pay  old  Debts,  Act  I.  fc.  i  & 
«  ———  \  will  help  your  memory, 
u  And  tread  thee  into  mortar."  Steevens. 
Unbolted  mortar  is  mortar  made  of  unfifted  lime,  and  therefore  to 
break  the  lumps  it  is  neceffary  to  tread  it  by  men  in  wooden  fhoes. 
This  unbolted  villain  is  therefore  this  coarfe  rafcal.  Tollet. 
1  Like  ratty  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain 

Which  are  too  intrinfe  t'  unlooje  x]  By  thefe  holy  cords  the  poet 
means  the  natural  union  between  parents  and  children.  The  metaphor 
is  taken  from  the  cords  of  the  JanEiuary  5  and  the  fomenters  of  family 
N  n  1  difference* 
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That  in  the  natures  of  their  lords  rebels ; 
Bring  oil  to  fire,  fnow  to  their  colder  moods  ; 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  matters 3 ; 
Knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following. — 

A  plague  • 

differences  are  compared  to  thefe  facrilegious  rats.    The  exprefiion  is 
fine  and  noble.  Warburton. 

The  quartos  read— to  intrench.  The  M\o—t''intrince.  Intrinfe,  for 
fo  it  mould  be  written,  I  fuppofe  was  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for  intrinfe- 
catcy  a  word  which,  as  Theobald  has  obferved,  he  has  ufed  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra; 

*'  — —  Come,  mortal  wretch, 

««  With  thy  (harp  teeth  this  knot  intrinjecate 

<c  Of  life  at  once  untie." 
We  have  had  already  in  this  play  reverbs  for  reverberates.  Again, 
in  Hamlet : 

"  Seafon  your  admiration  for  a  while 

«<  With  an  attent  ear." 
The  word  intrinjecate  was  but  newly  introduced  into  our  language, 
when  this  play  was  written.    See  the  preface  to  Marfton's  Scourge  of 
Villanie,  1598  :  u  I  know  he  will  vouchfafe  it  forae  of  his  new-minted 
epithets  }  as  real,  intrinfecate,  Delpbicke,"  &c. 

I  doubt  whether  Dr.  Warburton  has  not,  as  ufual,  feen  more  in 
this  paflage  than  the  poet  intended.  In  the  quartos  the  word  holy  is 
not  found,  and  I  fufpeft  it  to  be  an  interpolation  made  in  the  folio 
edition.    We  might  perhaps  better  read,  with  the  elder  copy, 

Like  rats,  oft  bite  tbofe  cords  in  twain,  ivbich  are 

Too,  &c.  Malone. 
*  —  fmooth  every  pajjion—'j  So  the  old  copies;   for  which  Mr. 
Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editors  fubftituted  footb.    The  verb  to  /moot b 
occurs  frequently  in  our  elder  writers.    So,  in  Greene's  Groatjwortb 
if  Wit,  159*: 

«•  For  fince  he  learn'd  to  ufe  the  poet's  pen, 

fi  He  learn'd  likewife  with  fmcotbing  words  to  feign." 
Again,  in  Titus  Andronicus : 

"  Yield  to  his  humour,  fmooth,  and  fpeak  him  fair.*' 
Again,  in  our  poet's  Kiig  Richard  III : 

«<  Smile  in  men's  faces,  fmootb,  deceive,  and  cog."  Malone. 
3  —  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 

With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  mafiers  j]  The  halcyon  is  the  bird 
otherwife  called  the  king-ffher.  The  vulgar  opinion  was,  that  this 
bird,  if  hung  up,  would  vary  with  the  wind,  and  by  that  means  fhew 
from  what  point  it  blew.    So,  in  Marlowe's  few  of  Malta,  1633  : 

«  But  how  now  (rands  the  wind  ? 

<c  Jnto  what  corner  peers  my  halcyon  t  bill  V 

Again, 
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A  plague  upon  your  epileptick  vifage  4 ! 
Smile  you  my  fpeeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ? 
Goofe,  if  1  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 
I'd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot 5. 

Corn,  What  art  thou  mad,  old  fellow  I 

Glo,  How  fell  you  out  ?  fay  that. 

Kent,  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy, 
Than  I  and  fuch  a  knave6. 

Corn,  Why  doft  thou  call  him  knave  ?  What's  his  of- 
fence ? 

Kent,  His  countenance  likes  me  not7. 

Com,  No  more,  perchance,  does  mine,  or  his,  or, hers* 

Kent,  Sir,  'tis  my  occupation  to  be  plain ; 
I  have  feen  better  faces  in  my  time, 
Than  ftands  on  any  Ihoulder  that  I  fee 
Before  me  at  this  inilant. 

Corn.  This  is  fome  fellow, 
Who,  having  been  prais'd  for  bluntnefs,  doth  affeft 
A  faucy  roughnefs  5  and  conftrains  the  garb, 

d  .  ••  —  3 

Again,  in  Storer's  Life  nnd  Death  of  Tfo\  Wolfey,  Cardinal!,  a 
poem,  1599: 

u  Or  as  a  halcyon  with  her  turning  breft, 

"  Demonftrates  wind  from  wind,  and  eaft  from  weft."  Steev# 

4  —-epileptick  vifage  !]  The  frighted  countenance  of  a  man  ready  to 
fall  in  a  fit.  Johnson. 

5  — -Camelot.']  was  the  place  where  the  romances  fay-king  Arthur 
kept  his  court  in  the  Weft;  fo  this  alludes  to  fome  proverbial  fpeech 
in  thofe  romances.  Warburton, 

So,  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  Song  III  s 

((  Like  Camelot,  what  place  was  ever  yet  renowned  ? 

"  Where,  as  at  Carlion,  oft  he  kept  the  table  round." 

Steevens. 

In  Somerfetfhire,  near  Camelot,  are  many  large  moors,  where  are 
bred  great  quantities  of  geefe,  fo  that  many  other  places  are  from  hence 
fupplied  with  quills  and  feathers.  Hanmek. 

6  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy, 

Than  I  and  fuch  a  knave.]  Hence  Mr.  Pope's  exprefiion : 
i(  The  ftrong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad."  Tollet. 

7  —likes  me  not,]  i.  e.  pleafes  me  not.  So,  in  Every  Man  out  of 
bit  Humour  : 

*'  I  did  but  call  an  amorous  eye,  e'en  now, 

"  Upon  a  pair  of  glove*  that  fomewhat  lik'd  me."  Stiivens. 

N  n  3  Quite 
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Quite  from  his  nature8  :  He  cannot  flatter,  he  !— - 

An  honeft  mind  and  plain, — he  mult  fpeak  truth  : 

An  they  will  take  it,  ib  ;  if  not,  he's  plain. 

Thefe  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainnefs 

Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 

Than  twenty  filly  ducking  obfervants  9, 

That  ftretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Kent.  Sir,  in  good  footh,  or  in  fmcere  verity, 
Under  the  allowance  of  your  grand  afpedt, 
Whofe  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
On  flickering  Phoebus'  front1, — 

Com.  What  mean'ft  thou  by  this  ? 

Kent.  To  go  out  of  my  dialed,  which  you  difcommend 
fo  much.  I  know,  fir,  I  am  no  flatterer :  he  that  be^ 
guiled  you,  in  a  plain  accent,  was  a  plain  knave  ;  which, 
ior  my  part,  I  will  not  be,  though  I  fliould  win  your  dif- 
pleafure  to  entreat  me  to  it x. 

Carn.  What  was  the  offence  you  gave  him  ? 


8  —  conjlrains  the  garb 

Quite  from  bis  r.atvxt  •  ]  Forces  his  outjide  or  his  appearance  to 
foraething  totally  different  from  his  natural  difpolition.  Johnson. 

9  Than  tiventy  filly  ducking  obfervants,']  Silly  means  flmple,  or  ruftic. 
$o,  in  Cymbgline,  Act  V.  fc.  iii:  M  There  was  a  fourth  man  in  a  filly 
habit,"  meaning  Pofthumus  in  the  drefs  of  a  peafant.  Nicely  is  foolifh- 
ly.     Niais,  fr.  Steevens. 

See  p.  445,  n.  2.  Nicely  is  rather,  I  think,  with  the  utmoft  exact. 
»efs,  with  an  attention  to  the  molt  minute  irifie.  So,  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet : 

**  The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge."  Malonk. 

1  On  flickering  Phoebus'  front, — J  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  Di&ionary  fays 
this  word  means  to  flutter.  I  meet  with  it  in  The  liifiory  of  Clyomon% 
}Cnigbt  of  tbt  Golden  Shield,  1599: 

M  By  flying  force  of flickering  fame  your  grace  fhall  underftand." 
Sir  Thomas  North,  in  hie  tranilation  of  Plutarch,  talks  of  the  flick- 
ering enticements  of  Cleopatra. -^Stanyhurft,  in  his  tranflation  of  the 
fourth  book  of  Virgil's  JEneid,  158a,  defcribes  Iris 

f\  From  the  Iky  down  flickering,"  &c. 
Again,  in  the  old  play,  entitled,  Fuimus  Trees,  1633  : 

44  With  gaudy  pennons  flickering  in  the  air,"    Stef  vens. 

2  —  though  J  Jhould  ivin  your  difpleajure  to  entreat  me  to  i/.J  Though 
1  mould  win  you,  difpleafed  as  you  now  are>  to  like  me  fo  well  as  to 
cntieat  me  to  be  a  knave..  Johnson. 

Steiv, 
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Stew,  I  never  gave  him  any : 
It  pleas'd  the  king  his  mailer,  very  late, 
To  ftrike  at  me,  upon  his  mifconflrudtion ; 
When  he,  conjunct3,  and  flattering  his  difpleafure, 
Tripp'd  me  behind;  being  down,  infulted,  rail'd, 
And  put  upon  him  fuch  a  deal  of  man,  that 
That  worthy'd  him,  got  praifes  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  felf-fubdu'd ; 
And,  in  the  flefhment  of  this  dread  exploit, 
Drew  on  me  here  again. 

Kent,  None  of  thefe  rogues,  and  cowards, 
But  Ajax  is  their  fool4. 

Corn.  Fetch  forth  the  flocks,  ho  ! 
You  ilubborn  ancient  knave 5,  you  reverend  braggart, 
We'll  teach  you— 

Kent.  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn  : 
Call  not  your  ftocks  for  me  :  I  ferve  the  king ; 
On  whofe  employment  I  was  fent  to  you : 
You  mall  do  fmail  refpect,  Ihew  too  bold  malice 
Againft  the  grace  and  perfon  of  my  mailer, 
Stocking  his  meflenger. 

Corn.  Fetch  forth  the  ftocks : — 
As  I  have  life  and  honour,  there  fhall  he  fit  till  noon. 

Reg.  Till  noon  !  till  night,  my  lord ;  and  all  night  too. 

3  When  be,  conjunct,]  ConjunB  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quartos  j 
CompaSi,  of  the  folio.  Steevens. 
*  None  of  tbefe  rogues,  and  cowards, 

But  Ajax  is  their  fool.]  i.  e.  a  fool  to  them.  Thefe  rogues  and 
cowards  talk  in  fuch  a  boafting  ftrain,  that  if  we  were  to  credit  their 
account  of  themfelves,  Ajax  would  appear  a  perfon  of  no  prowefs  whea 
compared  with  them. — Since  the  firft  publication  of  this  note  in  my 
Second  Appendix  to  the  Supp.  to  Sbakfpeare,  8vo.  1783,  I  have 
obferved  that  our  poet  has  elfewhere  employed  the  fame  phrafeology. 
So,  In  the  Taming  of  the  Sbreiu  :  , 

"  Tut,  /he's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him" 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VIII. 

'*  ■  now  this  malk 

"  Was  cry'd  incomparable,  and  the  enfuing  night 
«  Made  it  a  fool  and  beggar." 
The  phrafe  in  this  fenfe  is  yet  ufed  in  low  language.  Maione. 
5  —  ancient  knave,~\  Two  of  the  quartos  lezd—mifcreant  knave, 
and  one  of  them— unrtverent,  inftead  of  reverend,  Stsxvins. 

N  n  4  font. 
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Kent,  Why,  madam,  if  I  were  youi  father's  dog, 
You  mould  not  ufe  me  fo. 

Reg.  Sir,  being  his  knave,  I  will.    [Stocks  brought  out. 

Com.  This  is  a  fellow  of  the  felf-fame  colour6 
Our  filler  fpeaks  of: — Come,  bring  away  the  Hocks7. 

Glo.  Let  me  befeech  your  grace  not  to  do  fo  : 
*  His  fault8  is  much,  and  the  good  king  his  mailer 
Will  check  him  for't :  your  purpos'd  low  correction 
Is  fuch,  as  bafeft  and  contemned'ft  wretches  9, 
For  pilferings  and  moft  common  trefpalfes, 
Are  punilh'd  with  *  :  the  king  muft  take  it  ill, 
That  he's  fo  llightly  valu'd  in  his  meurenger, 
Should  have  him  thus  reftrain'd. 

Corn.  I'll  anfwer  that. 

Reg.  My  filler  may  receive  it  much  more  worfe, 
To  have  her  gentleman  abus'd,  alfaulted, 
For  following  her  affairs       Put  in  his  legs. — 

[Kent  is  put  in  the  flocks l. 
Come,  my  good  lord  ;  away.    [Exeunt  Reg.  and  Corn. 

Glo.  I  am  forry  for  thee,  friend  ;  'tis  the  duke's  pleafure, 
Whofe  difpofition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd,  nor  flopp'd3 :  I'll  entreat  for  thee. 

6  —  colour—- .]  The  quartos  read,  nature.  Steevens. 

7  —  flocks.]  This  is  not  the  firft  time  that  flocks  had  been  intro- 
duced on  the  ftage.  In  Hick-Jcorner,  which  was  printed  early  in  the 
reign  of  K.  Henry  VIII.  Pity  is  put  into  them,  and  left  there  till  he  is 
freed  by  Perfeveraunce  and  Contemplacyon.    St e  evens. 

*  His  fault — ]  All  between  the  afterifks  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

Steevens. 

9  —  and  contemned'ft  wretches,"]  The  quartos  read — and  terr.nefi 
wretches.   This  conjectural  emendation  was  fuggcfted  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Ma  LONE. 

1  For  following  her  affa\rst  &c.J  This  line  is  not  in  the  folio. 

Ma  LONE, 

*  I  know  not  whether  this  circumftance  of  putting  Kent  in  the 
flocks  be  not  ridiculed  in  the  punifhment  of  Numps,  in  Ben  Jonfon's 
Bartholomew -Fair. 

It  fliould  be  remembered,  that  formerly  in  great  houfes,  as  ftill  in 
fome  colleges,  there  were  moveable  flocks  for  the  correction  of  the 
fervants.  Farmer. 

3  Will  not  be  rubb'd,  nor  Jlopfd.]  Metaphor  from  bowling. 

Warburton. 
Kent, 
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Kent.  Pray,  do  not,  fir :  I  have  watch'd,  and  travell'd 
hard ; 

Some  time  I  mall  fleep  out,  the  reft  I'll  whittle. 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels : 
Give  you  good  morrow ! 

GIo.  The  duke's  to  blame  in  this ;  'twill  be  ill  taken. 

[Exit. 

Kent.  Good  king,  that  muft  approve  the  common  law*! 
Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  com'ft 
To  the  warm  fun  ! 

Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe, 
Tnat  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  may 
Perufe  this  letter  ! — Nothing  almoit  fees  miracles s, 
But  mifery  ; — I  know,  'tis  from  Cordelia6; 
Who  hath  moft  fortunately  been  inform 'd 

Of 

*  Good  king,  that  mujl  approve  the  common  faiv  /]  That  art  now  to 
exemplify  the  common  proverb,  That  out  of,  &c.  That  changeft  better 
for  worfe.  Hanmer  obferves,  that  it  is  a  proverbial  faying,  applied  to 
thofe  who  aje  turned  out  of  houfe  and  home  to  the  open  weather.  It 
was  perhaps  firft  ufed  of  men  difmifled  from  an  hofpital,  or  houfe  of 
charitv,  fuch  as  was  erected  formerly  in  many  places  for  travellers. 
Thofe  houfes  had  names  properly  enough  alluded  to  by  heaven  s  bene- 
diBion.  Johnson. 

Kent  was  not  thinking  of  the  king's  being  turned  out  of  houfe  and 
home  to  the  open  weather,  a  mifery  which  he  has  not  yet  experienced, 
but  of  his  being  likely  to  receive  a  worfe  reception  from  Regan  than 
that  which  he  had  already  experienced  from  his  elder  daughter  Goneril. 
Hanmer  therefore  certainly  mifunderftood  the  paflage. 

A  quotation  from  Holinfhed's  Chronicle,  may  prove  the  beft  com- 
ment on  it.  "  This  Auguftine  after  his  arrival  converted  the  Saxons 
indeed  from  Paganifme,  but,  as  the  proverb  fayth,  bringing  them  out 
of  Goddes  blcffing  into  the  ivarme  funne,  he  alfo  imbued  them  with  no 
lefle  hurtful  fuperftition  than  they  did  know  before."  Malone. 

The  fan)  alluded  to,  is  in  Hey  wood's  Dialogues  on  Proverbs,  bookii. 
chap.  5. 

"  In  your  renning  from  him  to  me,  yerunne 

H  Out  of  God's  blf/fing  into  the  ivarme  funne."  Tyrwhitt. 

5  —  Nothing  almofl  fees  miracles,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos 
read— Nothing  aim  oft  fees  my  ivrack-    Stee  vens. 

6  —  /  know, 'tis  from  Cordelia,  &c]  This  paflage,  which  fome  of 
the  editors  have  degraded  as  fpurious,  to  the  margin,  and  others  have 
filently  altered,  I  have  faithfully  printed  according  to  the  quarto,  from 
which  the  folio  differs  only  in  punctuation.  The  paflage  is  very  ob- 
jure, if  not  corrupt.    Perhaps  it  may  be  read  thus : 

 Cordelia 
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Of  my  obfcured  courfe  ;  and  fhall  find  time 
From  this  enormous  ilate, — feeking  to  give 
LofTes  their  remedies7 : — All  weary  and  o'er-watch'd, 


 Cordelia— has  been— informed 

Of  my  obfcured  courfe,  and  fhall  find  time 
From  this  enormous  ftate-feeking,  to  give 
Lodes  their  remedies.— 
Cordelia  is  informed  of  our  affairs,  and  when  the  enormous  care  of 
feeking  her  fortune  will  allow  her  time,  fhe  will  employ  it  in  remedying 
lofles.    This  is  harm  ;  perhaps  fomething  better  may  be  found.  I 
have  at  leaft  fupplied  the  genuine  reading  of  the  old  copies.    Enormous  * 
is  unwonted,  out  of  rule,  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things.  Johnson. 

So  Holinfhea,  p.  647  :  "  The  major  perceiving  this  enormous  do- 
ing," &c.  Steiveks. 

7  -  and  fhall  find  time 

From  this  enormous  flate,  feeking  to  give 

Lofj'es  their  remedies  ; — ]  I  confefs  I  do  not  underftand  this  pafiage, 
xmlefs  it  may  be  confidered  as  divided  farts  of  Ccrdelias  letter^  which 
he  is  reading  to  himfelf  by  moonlight :  it  certainly  conveys  the  fenfe 
of  what  me  would  have  faid.  In  reading  a  letter,  it  is  natural  enough 
to  dwell  on  thofe  circumftances  in  it  that  promife  the  change  in  our 
affairs  which  we  moft  with  for;  and  Kent  having  read  Cordelia's  af- 
furances  that  (he  will  find  a  time  to  free  the  injured  from  the  enormous 
mifrule  of  Regan,  is  willing  to  go  to  fleep  with  that  pleafing  reflection 
uppermoft  in  his  mind.    But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Steevens. 

In  the  old  copies  thefe  words  are  printed  in  the  fame  character  as 
the  reft  of  the  fpeecht  I  have  adhered  to  them,  not  conceiving  that 
they  form  any  part  of  Cordelia's  letter,  or  that  any  part  of  it  is  or  can 
be  read  by  Kent.  He  wifhes  for  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  that  he  may 
read  it.  I  fufpect  that  two  half  lines  have  been  loft  between  the  words 
fiate  and  feek'mg.  This  enormous  jiate  means,  I  think,  the  confufion 
fubfifting  in  the  fta^e,  in  confequence  of  the  difcord  which  had  arifen 
between  the  dukes  of  Albany  and  Cornwall;  of  which  Kent  hopes 
Cordelia  will  avail  herfelf.    He  fays  in  a  fubfequent  fcene, 

<£  There  is  a  divifion, 

<*  Although  as  yet  the  face  of  it  be  coverM 

"  With  mutual  cunning,  'twixt  Albany  and  Cornwall. *' 
In  the  modern  editions,  after  the  words  under  ghbe%  the  following 
direction  has  been  inferted  :  "  Looking  up  to  the  moon,''*  Kent  is  furely 
here  addrefling,  not  the  moon,  but  the  fun,  which  he  has  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  line,  and  for  whofe  rifing  he  is  impatient,  that  he  may 
read  Cordelia's  letter.  He  has  juft  before  faid  to  Glofter,  <c  Give  you 
good  morrow  /"  The  comfortable  beams  of  the  moon  no  poet,  I  be- 
lieve, has  mentioned.  Thofe  of  the  fun  are  again  mentioned  by 
Shakfpearein  Timcn  of  Athens: 

«  Thou  fun,  that  ccvfcrt'Ji,  burn!"  Maloni. 

Take 
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Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold 
This  fhameful  lodging. 

Fortune,  good  night ;  fmile  once  more ;  turn  thy  wheel ! 

[He  Jletps* 

SCENE  III. 

A  Part  of  the  Heath , 
Enter  Edgar. 

Edg.  I  heard  myfelf  proclaimed  ; 
And,  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree, 
Efcap'd  the  hunt.    No  port  is  free  ;  no  place, 
That  guard,  and  moil  unufual  vigilance, 
Does  not  attend  my  taking.    While  I  may  fcape, 
J  will  preferve  myfelf :  and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  bafeit  and  molt  poorerl  ihape, 
That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man, 
Brought  near  to  beaft  :  my  face  I'll  grime  with  filth  ; 
Blanket  my  loins  ;  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots  8  ; 
And  with  prefented  nakednefs  out-face 
The  winds,  and  perfecutions  of  the  Iky. 
The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars 9,  who,  with  roaring  voices, 

Strike 

S  —elf  all  my  hair  in  knots ;]  Hair  thus  knotted,  was  vulgarly  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  work  of  elves  and  fairies  in  the  night.  So,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet : 

"  —  plats  the  manes  of  horfes  In  the  night, 
'*  And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  fluttifti  hairs, 
"  "Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes.'*  Steiv. 
9  Of  Bedlam  beggars,]  In  the  Bell-man  of  London,  by  Decker,  5th 
edit.  1640,  is  the  following  account  of  one  of  thefe  characters,  under 
the  title  of  an  Abraham  Man.  "  —he  fweares  he  hath  been  in  Bed- 
lam, and  will  talke  frantickely  of  purpofe  :  you  fee  pinnes  ftuck  in 
fundry  places  of  his  naked  flelh,  efpecially  in  his  armes,  which  paine  he 
gladly  puts  himfelfe  to,  only  to  make  you  believe  he  is  out  of  his  wits. 
He  calles  himfelfe  by  the  name  of  Poore  Tcm>  and  comming  near  any 
body  cries  out,  Poor  Tom  is  a  cold.    Of  thefe  Abraham-men,  fome  be 
exceeding  merry,  and  doe  nothing  but  fing  fongs  ialhicned  out  of  their 
owne  braines  :  fome  will  dance,  others  will  doe  nothing  but  either 
laugh  or  weepe  :  others  are  dogged,  and  fo  fullen  both  in  loke  and. 
(peech,  that  fpying  but  a  fmall  company  in  a  houfe,  they  boldly  and 

bluntly 
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Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortify'd  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks nails,  fprigs  of  rofemary  ; 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms  a, 
Poor  pelting  villages 3,  fheep-cotes,  and  mills, 
Sometime  with  lunatick  baas4,  fometime  with  prayers, 
Inforce  their  charity.  — Poor  Turlygood  !  poor  Tom s  ! 
That's  fomething  yet; — Edgar  I  nothing  am6.  [Exit. 

SCENE 

bluntly  enter,  compelling  the  fervants  through  feare  to  give  them  what 
they  demand.''  To  fham  Abraham,  a  cant  term,  iTill  in  ufe  among 
failors  and  the  vulgar,  may  have  this  origin.  Steevens. 

i  — ivocden  pricks,"]  i.  e.  flcewers.  So,  in  The  Wyll  of  the  Deuyll, 
bl.  I.  no  date.  **  I  give  to  the  butchers,  &c.  pricks  inough  to  fet  up 
their  thin  meate,  that  it  may  appear  thicke  and  well  fedde."  Steev. 

1  —  lew  farms,]  The  quartos  read,  low  fervice.  Steevens. 

3  Poor  pelting  villages,]  Pelting  is,  I  believe,  only  an  accidental 
depravation  of  petty.  Shakfpeare  ufes  it  in  the  Midfummer- Night's 
Dream  of  fmall  brooks.  Johnson. 

Beaumont  .rid  Fletcher  often  ufe  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
Shakfpeare.    So,  in  King  and  no  King,  Act  IV  : 

**  This  pelting,  prating  peace  is  good  for  nothing/' 
Spanijh  Curate,  Act  II.  fc.  ult — "  To  learn  the  pelting  law."  Shak- 
fpeare's  Midfummer- Nigh  f s  Dream,— "  every  pelting  river."  Meafurc 
for  Meafuxe,  Act  II.  fc.  vii : 

'«  And  every  pelting  petty  officer." 
Again,  in  Troilus  andCreffda,  Hector  fays  to  Achilles : 
'«  We  have  had  pelting  wars  fince  you  refus'd 
«<  The  Grecian  caufe." 
From  the  firft  of  the  two  laft  inftances  it  appears  not  to  he  a  corrup- 
tion of  p(tty,  which  is  ufed  the  next  word  to  it,  but  feems  to  be  the 
fame  as  paltry.  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  II.  p.  463,  n.  5.  Malone. 

4  — lunatick  bans,]  To  ban,  is  to  curfe.  So,  in  Arden  of  Fever- 
Jbam,  1592  : 

**  Nay,  if  thofe  ban,  let  me  breathe  curfes  forth.'*  Steevens. 

5  — poor  TuHygood!  poor  Tom /]  We  fliould  read  Tur lupin.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  there  was  a  new  fpecies  of  gipfies,  called  Tur- 
lupins,  a  fraternity  of  naked  beggars,  which  ran  up  and  down  Europe. 
However,  the  church  of  Rome  hath  dignified  them  with  the  name 
of  heretics,  and  actually  burned  fome  of  them  at  Paris.  But  what  fort 
of  rclij-ionifts  they  were,  appears  from  Genebrard's  account  of  them. 
*«  Turlupin  Cynicorum  fe&am  fufcitantes,  de  nuditate  pudendorum,  & 
publico  coitu.'*    Plainly,  nothing  but  a  band  of  Tom-o' -Bedlams. 

Warbuston. 
Hanmcr 
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SCENE  IV, 

Before  Glofter's  Cajile1. 
Enter  Lear,  Fool,  and  Gentleman, 

Lear. 'Tis  ftrange,  that  they  mould  fo  depart  from  home. 
And  not  fend  back  my  meffenger. 

Gent.  As  1  learn'd, 
The  night  before  there  was  no  purpofe  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 

Kent.  Hail  to  thee,  noble  mafter  ! 

Lear.  How  !  mak'ft  thou  this  lhame  thy  paftime  ? 

Kent,  No,  my  lord  8. 

Hanmer  reads,  poor  Turluru.  It  is  probable  the  word  Turlygood 
was  the  common  corrupt  pronunciation.  Johnson. 

b  —  Edgar  J  nothing  am.~\  As  Edgar  I  am  outlawed,  dead  in  law; 
1  have  no  longer  any  political  exiftence.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  the  meaning  is,  As  poor  Tom,  I  may  exift :  appearing  as 
Edgar,  I  am  loft.  MalonE. 

7  Glojier's  cajile."]  It  is  not  very  clearly  difcovered  why  Lear  comes 
hither.  In  the  foregoing  part  he  fent  a  letter  to  Giofter  j  but  no  hint 
is  given  of  its  contents.  He  feems  to  have  gone  to  vifit  Giofter  while 
Cornwall  and  Regan  might  prepare  to  entertain  him.  Johnson. 

It  is  plain,  I  think,  that  Lear  comes  to  the  earl  of  Glocefter's,  in 
confequence  of  his  having  been  at  the  duke  of  Cornwall's,  and  having 
heard  there,  that  his  fon  and  daughter  were  gone  to  the  earl  of  Glo- 
cefter's. Hisfirft  words  fhew  this :  "  '7is  Jlrange  that  they  (Cornwall 
and  Regan)  (hould  jo  depart  from  home,  and  not  (end back  my  meflenger 
(Kent)."  It  is  clear  alfo  from  Kent's  fpeech  in  this  fcene,  that  he 
went  directly  from  Lear  to  the  duke  of  Cornwall's,  and  delivered  his 
letters,  but,  inftead  of  being  fent  back  with  any  anfwer,  was  ordered 
to  follow  the  duke  and  dutchefs  to  the  earl  of  Glofter's.  But  what 
then  is  the  meaning  of  Lear's  order  to  Kent  in  the  preceding  Act,  fc.  v. 
Go  you  before  to  Glocefter  with  thefe  letters. — The  obvious  meaning, 
and  what  will  agree  beft  with  the  courfe  of  the  fubfequent  events,  is, 
that  the  duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  wife  were  then  refiding  at  Glocefter. 
Why  Shakfpeare  Ihould  choofe  to  fuppofe  them  at  Glocefter,  rather 
than  at  any  other  city,  is  a  different  queftion.  Perhaps  he  might 
think,  that  Glocefter  implied  fuch  a  neighbourhood  to  the  earl  of 
Glocefter's  caftle,  as  his  ftory  required,  Tyrwhitt. 

See  p.  535,  n.  3.    Mai  one. 

3  No,  my  lord. J  Omitted  in  the  quartos.  Stebvins. 

FqqU 
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Fool.  Ha,  ha  ;  look  !  he  wears  cruel  garters 9  I  Horfes 
are  tied  by  the  heads  ;  dogs,  and  bears,  by  the  neck  ; 
monkies  by  the  loins,  and  men  by  the  legs :  when  a  man  is 
over-lufty  1  at  legs,  then  he^ears  wooden  nether-ftocks*. 

Lear.  What's  he,  that  hath  fo  much  thy  place  miftook 
To  fet  thee  here  ? 

Kent.  It  is  both  he  and  me, 
Your  fon  and  daughter. 

Lear.  No. 

Kent.  Yes. 

Lear.  No,  I  fay. 

Kent*  I  fay,  yea, 

9  — be  wears  cruel  garters  /]  I  believe  a  quibble  was  here  intended. 
Creivel  fignifies  worjled,  of  which  ftockings,  gai  ters,  night-caps,  &c. 
are  made  j  and  it  is  ufed  in  that  fenfe  in  the  comedy  of  The  Two  angry 
Women  of  Abington,  1 599  : 

"   I'll  warrant  you,  he'll  have 

«<  His  cruel! garters  crofs  about  the  knee." 
So,  in  the  Bird  in  a  Cage,  1633  : 

l(  I  fpeak  the  prologue  to  our  filk  and  cruel 
"  Gentlemen  in  the  hangings." 
Again,  in  Woman  s  a  Weathercock,  1612  : 

•«  Wearing  of  filk,  why  art  thou  ftill  fo  cruel V  Steevens. 
1  —  ever -fa fly — ]  in  this  place  has  a  double  fignification.  Lufli- 
nefs  anciently  meant  faucinejs.    So,  in  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  1607  : 
•f  ■  fhe'll  fnarl  and  bite, 

(t  And  take  up  Nero  for  his  lujlinefs." 
Again,  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  tranflation  of  Plutarch:  w  Caffius*  fol- 
diers  did  Ihewe  themfelves  verie  ftubborne  and  lujlie  in  the  cimpe,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

1  —  then  he  wears  wooden  nether-ftocks.]  Nether-Jlocks  is  the  old 
word  for  Jlockings.  Breeches  were  at  that  time  called  ft  men's  over- 
Jlcckes,"  as  I  learn  from  Barrett's  Alvcarie,  or  Quadruple  DiBionary, 
1^80.  It  appears  from  the  following  pafiagein  the  fecond  part  of  The 
Map  of  Mock  Beggar  Hall,  an  ancient  ballad,  that  the  ftockings  were 
formeily  fewed  to  the  breeches  : 

(t  Their  fathers  went  in  homely  frees, 

"  And  good  plain  broadcloth  breeches  j 
*<  Their  ftockings  with  the  fame  agrees, 
'<  Sew'd  on  with  good  ftrong  ftitches. 
Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomic  of  Abufes,  has  a  whole  chapter  on  The  Diver* 
f  ties  of  Nether-Stockes  worne  in  England,  1 595*    Hey  wood  among 
his  Epigrams,  1562,  has  the  following  : 

"  Thy  upper  flocks,  be  they  ftuft  with  filke  or  flocks, 

"  Never  become  thee  like  a  nether  pair  e  of  flocks"  Steevens. 

Lear* 
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Lear  3.  No,  no  ;  they  would  not. 

Kent.  Yes,  they  have. 

Lear.  By  Jupiter,  I  fvvear  no. 

Kent.  By  Juno,  I  fwear,  ay4. 

Lear.  They  durft  not  do't ; 
They  could  not,  would  not  do't ;  'tis  worfe  than  murder, 
To  do  upon  refpett  iuch  violent  outrage  5 : 
Refolve  me,  with  all  modeft  hafte,  which  way 
Thou  might'ft  deferve,  or  they  impofe,  this  ufage, 
Coming  from  us. 

Kent.  My  lord,  when  at  their  home 
I  did  commend  your  highnefs'  letters  to  them, 
Ere  I  was  rifen  from  the  place  that  fhew'd 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  port, 
Stew'd  in  his  hafte,  half  breathlefs,  panting  forth 
From  Goneril  his  miftrefs,  falutations  ; 
Deliver'd  letters,  fpight  of  intermiffion  6, 
Which  prefently  they  read  :  on  whofe  contents, 
They  fummon'd  up  their  meiny  7 ,  Uraight  took  norfe  ; 

3  Lear.']  This  and  the  next  fpeech  are  omitted  in.  the  folio.  Steev. 

4  By  Juno,  I  /wear,  ay.]  Omitted  in  the  quartos.  Steevens. 

5  To  do  upon  refpeS  fucb  violent  outrage  :]  To  violate  the  publick 
and  venerable  character  of  a  meflenger  from  the  king.  Johnson. 

To  do  an  outrage  upon  refpetl,  does  not,  I  believe,  primarily  mean, 
to  behave  outrageoufly  to  perfons  of  a  refpeclable  character,  (though 
that  in  fubftance  is  the  fenfe  of  the  words.)  but  rather,  to  be  grc/ily 
deficient  in  refpetl  to  thofe  who  are  entitled  to  it.  So  before  in  this  fcene  : 
"  You  Ihall  do  fmall  refpecl,  mew  too  bold  malice 
"  Againft  the  grace  and  perfon  of  rcy  mafter, 
"  Stocking  his  meffengers."  Mai.one. 

6  Delivered  letters,  fpigbt  of  intermillion,]  Spigbt  of  internrffi.n, 
perhaps  means  in  fpight  of,  or  without  regarding,  that  meifage  which 
intervened,  and  which  was  entitled  to  precedent  attcution. 

Spigbt  cf  intermijfion,  however,  may  mean,  in  fpight  of  being  obliged 
to  paufe  and  take  breath,  after  having  panted  forth  the  falutation  from 
his  miftrefs.  In  Cawdrey's  Alphabetical^ able  of  bardivords,  1604,  inter- 
m'ffinn  is  defined,  fi  forejlozving,  a  paivfing  or  breaking  off.'"  M  ALONE. 

Spigbt  of  intermijfion  is  without  paufe,  -without  Juffering  time  fc  in- 
tervene.   So,  in  Macbeth  ; 

"  gentle  heaven, 

m  Cut  ftiort  all  inter m-.ffijn^  &c.  Steevens. 

7  Tbey  fummon*d  up  their  meiny,—-]  Meiny,  i.e.  people.  Popt. 
Mefre,  a  houfe.  Mefnie,  a  family,  Fr.  So,  in  Mottfieur  D' Olive,  l6c6  : 

*'    ■  if  (he,  or  her  fad  meiny, 

•«  Be  towards  flccp,  I'll  wake  them."  Steevens. 

Commanded 
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Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend 

The  leifure  of  their  anfwer  ;  gave  me  cold  looks : 

And  meeting  here  the  other  meffenger, 

Whofe  welcome,  I  perceiv'd,  had  poifon'd  mine, 

(Being  the  very  fellow  that  of  late 

Difplay'd  fo  faucily  againft  your  highnefs,) 

Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew  8 ; 

He  rais'd  the  houfe  with  loud  and  coward  cries  : 

Your  fon  and  daughter  found  this  trefpafs  worth 

The  fhame  which  here  it  fufFers. 

Fool.  Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geefe  fly  that 
way  9. 

Fathers,  that  wear  rags, 

Do  make  their  children  blind; 
But  fathers,  that  bear  bags, 

Shall  fee  their  children  kind. 
Fortune,  that  arrant  whore, 
Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor. — 

But,  for  all  this,  thou  malt  have  as  many  dolours  1  for 
thy  daughters*,  as  thou  can'il  tell  in  a  year. 

8  Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew  ;]  The  perfonal  pronoun 
which  is  found  in  the  preceding  line,  is  underftood  before  the  word 
having.  The  fame  licence  is  taken  by  our  poet  in  other  places.  See 
A€t  IV.  fc.  ii.  €<  —  and  amongft  them  feWd  him  dead  where  they 
is  underftood.    So,  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  29  : 

"  — —  which  if  granted, 

m  As  he  made  femblance  of  his  duty,  would 

"  Have  put  his  knife  into  him." 
where  be  is  underftood  before  ivculd.    See  alfo  Hamlet,  A&  II.  fc.  ii. 
<*  —whereat  giiev'd, — -fends  out  arrefts.'' — The  modern  editors,  fol- 
lowing Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  read — /drew.  Maloni. 

9  Winters  not  gone  yet,  &c]  If  this  be  their  behaviour,  the  king's 
troubles  are  not  yet  at  an  end.  Johnson. 

This  fpeech  is  omitted  in  the  quartos.  Steevens. 

1  — do/curs — ]  Quibble  intended  between  dolours  and  dollars. 

Hanmei. 

The  fame  quibble  had  occurred  in  tYizTcmpcfi,  and  in  Meajure for 
Meafure.  Steevens. 

1  —  for  thy  daughters,]  i.  e.  on  account  of  thy  daughters'  ingrati- 
tude. In  the  firft  part  of  the  fentence  dolours  is  underftood  in  its  true 
,  fenfe  ;  in  the  latter  part  it  is  taken  for  dollars.  The  modern  editors 
have  adopted  an  alteration  made  by  Mr.Theobald, — from  inftead  of  for  ; 
and  following  the  fecond  folio,  read— thy  dear  daughters.    Ma  lone. 

Lear. 
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Lear,  O,  how  this  mother  {wells  up  toward  my  heart3 ! 
Hyfterica  pajfio  !  down,  thou  climbing  forrow, 
Thy  element's  below! — Where  is  this  daughter? 

Kent.  With  the  earl,  fir,  here  within. 

Lear,  Follow  me  not ;  Hay  here.  [Exit. 

Gent,  Made  you  no  more  offence  than  what  you  fpeak  of? 

Kent,  None. 

How  chance  the  king  comes  with  fo  fmall  a  train  ? 

Fool.  An  thou  hadft  been  fet  i'  the  flocks  for  that  quef- 
tion,  thou  hadft  well  deferved  it. 

Kent,  Why,  fool  ? 

Fool,  We'll  fet  thee  to  fchool  to  an  ant,  to  teach  thee 
there's  no  labouring  in  the  winter*.  All  that  follow  their 
nofes  are  led  by  their  eyes,  but  blind  men  ;  and  there's 

3  0,  hour  this  mother,  Lear  here  afTefts  to  pafs  off  the  fwell- 

ing  of  his  heart  ready  to  burft  with  grief  and  indignation,  for  the  dif- 
eafe  called  the  Mother,  or  Hyfterica  Pajfio,  which,  in  our  author's  time, 
was  not  thought  peculiar  to  women  only.  In  Harfnet's  Declaration  of 
Popijh  ImpoftureS)  Richard  Mainy,  Gent,  one  of  the  pretended  de- 
moniacs, depofes,  p.  263,  that  the  firft  night  that  he  came  to  Denham, 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Peckham,  where  thefe  impoftures  were  managed,  he 
was  fomewhat  evill  at  eafe,  and  he  grew  worfe  and  worfe  with  an  old 
difeafe  that  he  had,  and  which  the  priefts  perfuaded  him  was  from 
the  poffeflion  of  the  devil,  viz.  M  The  difeafe,  I  fpake  of  was  a  fpice 
of  the  Mother,  wherewith  I  had  been  troubled  .  .  .  before  my  going 
into  Fraunce :  whether  I  doe  rightly  term  it  the  Mother  or  no,  I  knowe 
not  .  .  .  When  I  was  ficke  of  this  difeafe  in  Fraunce,  a  Scottifh  doctor 
of  phyfick  then  in  Paris,  called  it,  as  I  remember,  Vertiginem  capitis. 
It  rifeth  ....  of  a  winde  in  the  bottome  of  the  belly,  and  proceeding 
with  a  great  fvvelling,  caufeth  a  very  painfull  collicke  in  the  ftomack, 
and  an  extraordinary  giddines  in  the  head." 

It  is  at  leaft  very  probable,  that  Shakfpeare  wouid  not  have  thought 
of  making  Lear  affect:  to  have  the  Hijierick  Pajfion,  or  Mother,  if  this 
paffage  in  Harfnet's  pamphlet  had  not  fuggefted  it  to  him,  when  he 
was  fele&ing  the  other  particulars  from  it,  in  order  to  furnifh  ouL  his 
character  of  Tom  of  Bedlam,  to  whom  this  demoniacal  gibberifh  is 
admirably  adapted.  Percy. 

*  We'll  fet  thee  to  fchool  to  an  ant,  &c]  By  this  allufion  more  is  meant 
than  is  exprefled.  If,  fays  the  Fool,  you  had  been  fchool'd  by  the  ant, 
you  would  have  known  that  the  king's  train,  like  that  fagacious  ani- 
mal, prefer  the  fummer  of  profperity  to  the  colder  feafon  of  adverfity, 
from  which  no  profit  can  be  derived  j  and  defert  him,  whofe  "  mellow 
hangings"  have  been  fliaken  down,  and  who  by  «  one  winter's  brufh" 
has  been  left  «  open  and  bare  for  every  ftorm  that  blows."  Malone. 
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not  a  nofe  among  twenty,  but  can  fmell  him  that's  (link- 
ing 4.  Let  go  thy  hold,  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down 
a  hill,  left  it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it ;  but  the 
great  one  that  goes  up  the  hill,  let  him  draw  thee  after. 
When  a  wife  man  gives  thee  better  counfel 5,  give  me 
mine  again :  I  would  have  none  but  knaves  follow  it, 
iince  a  fool  gives  it. 

That,  fir,  which  ferves  and  feeks  for  gain, 

And  follows  but  for  form, 
Will  pack,  when  it  begins  to  rain, 

And  leave  thee  in  the  ftorm. 
But  I  will  tarry  ;  the  fool  will  ftay, 

And  let  the  wife  man  fly  6  : 
The  knave  turns  fool,  that  runs  away ; 
The  fool  no  knave,  perdy. 

Kent. 

4  All  that  follow  their  nofes  are  led  by  their  eyes,  hut  blind  men  j  and 
there's  not  a  nofe  among  twenty,  but  can  fmell  him  that's  fiinking.}  The 
word  twenty  refers  to  the  nofes  of  the  blind  men,  and  not  to  the  men 
in  general.  Steevkns. 

Mankind,  fays  the  Fool,  may  be  divided  into  thofe  who  can  fee  and 
thofe  who  are  blind.  All  men,  but  blind  men,  though  they  follow 
their  nofes,  are  led  by  their  eyes  j  and  this  clafs  of  mankind,  feeing 
the  king  ruined,  have  all  deferted  him :  with  refpect  to  the  other 
clafs,  the  blind,  who  have  nothing  but  their  nofes  to  guide  them,  they 
alfo  fly  equally  from  a  king  whofe  fortunes  are  declining  \  for  of  the 
nofes  of  twenty  blind  men  there  is  not  one  but  can  fmell  him,  who 
*'  being  muddfd  in  fortune's  mood,  fmells  fomewhat  ftrongly  of  her  dif- 
pleafure."  You  need  not  therefore  be  furprifed  at  Lear's  coming  with 
fo  fmall  a  train. 

The  quartos  read— among  a  hundred.    Ma  lone. 

5  —  When  a  wife  man  gives  thee,  &c]  One  cannot  too  much  com- 
mend the  caution  which  our  moral  poet  ufes,  on  all  occafions,  to  pre- 
vent his  fentiments  from  being  perverfely  taken.  So  here,  having 
given  an  ironical  precept  in  commendation  of  perfidy  and  bafe  defer- 
tion  of  the  unfortunate,  for  fear  it  mould  be  understood  ferioufly, 
though  delivered  by  his  buffoon  orjeiter,  he  has  the  precaution  to  add 
this  beautiful  corre&ive,  full  of  fine  fenfe  :— I  would  have  none  but 
knaves  follow  it,  fince  a  fool  gives  it."  Warburton. 

°  But  I  will  tarry  j  the  fool  will  flay, 

And  let,  &c]  I  think  this  parTage  erroneous,  though  both  the 
Copies  concur.    The  fenfe  will  be  mended  if  we  read  ; 
But  I  will  tarry  j  the  fool  will  ftay, 
And  let  the  wife  man  fly ; 
The  fool  turns  knave,  that  runs  away} 
The  knave  no  fool,— 

That 
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Kent.  Where  learn'd  you  this,  fool .? 
Fool.  Not  i*  the  flocks,  fool. 

Re-enter  Lear,  with  Gloster. 
Lear.  Deny  to  fpeak  with  me  ?  They  are  lick  ?  they 
are  weary  ? 

They  have  travelPd  hard  to-night  ?  Mere  fetche  s; 
The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off! 
Fetch  me  a  better  anfwer. 

G/o.  My  dear  lord, 
You  know  the  firy  quality  of  the  duke ; 
How  unremoveable  and  fix'd  he  is 
In  his  own  courfe. 

Lear.  Vengeance  !  plague!  death!  confufkm  !— 
Firy  ?  what  quality  ?  Why,  Glofter,  Glofter, 
I'd  fpeak  with  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  his  wife. 

G/o.  Well 7,  my  good  lord,  I  have  inform'd  them  fo. 

Lear.  Inform'd  them  !  Doft  thou  underftand  me,  man  ? 

G/o.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Lear.  The  king  would  fpeak  with  Cornwall ;  the  dear 
father 

Would  with  his  daughter  fpeak,  commands  her  fervice  : 

Are  they  inform'd  of  this  ? — My  breath  and  blood 8  ! — 

Firy  ?  the  firy  duke  ? — Tell  the  hot  duke,  that—  9 

No,  but  not  yet : — may  be,  he  is  not  well : 

Infirmity  doth  ftill  neglect  all  office, 

Whereto  our  health  is  bound  ;  we  are  not  ourfelves, 

When  nature,  being  opprefs'd,  commands  the  mind 

To  fuffer  with  the  body :  I'll  forbear  ; 

And  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 

To  take  the  indifpos'd  and  fickly  fit 

For  the  found  man. — Death  on  my  Hate  !  wherefore 

\looking  on  Kent. 

That  I  flay  with  the  king  is  a  proof  that  I  am  a  fool ;  the  wife  men 
are  deferring  him.  There  is  knavery  in  this  defertion,  but  there  is  no 
folly.  Johnson. 

7  Glo.  Well,  &c]  This,  with  the  following  fpeech,  is  omitted  in 
the  quartos.  Steevens. 

8  Are  tbey  inform'd  of  this,  ice]  This  line  is  not  in  the  quartos. 

Malone. 

9  —  Tell  the  hot  duke,  that—]  The  quartos  read— Tell  the  hoc 
duke,  that£f4r—  Steeyens. 

O  0  2  Should 
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Should  he  fit  here  ?  This  aft  perfuades  me, 

That  this  remotion1  of  the  duke  and  her 

Is  pra&ice  only  2.    Give  me  my  fervant  forth  : 

Go,  tell  the  duke  and  his  wife,  I'd  fpeak  with  them, 

Now,  prefently  :  bid  them  come  forth  and  hear  me, 

Or  at  their  chamber  door  I'll  beat  the  drum, 

Till  it  cry,  Sleep  to  death. 

Glo.  I  would  have  all  well  betwixt  you.  [Exit* 
Lear.  O  me,  my  heart,  my  riling  heart ! — but,  down. 
Fool.  Cry  to  it,nuncle,  as  the  cockney  3  did  to  the  eels, 
when  me  put  them  i' the  pafte  alive4;  lhe  rapp'd'em5 

1  —-this  remotion — ]  from  their  own  houfe  to  that  of  the  earl  of 
Glofter.  Maloni. 

a  Is  practice  only.]  PraSice  is  in  Shakfpeare,  and  other  old  writers^ 
ufed  commonly  in  an  ill  fenfe  for  unlawful  artifice.  Johnson. 

3  — the  cockney  — ]  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  the  exadt  power  of 
this  term  of  contempt,  which,  as  the  editor  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 
of  Chaucer  obferves,  might  have  been  originally  borrowed  from  the 
kitchen.  From  the  ancient  ballad  of  the  Turnament  of  Tottenham, 
publilhed  by  Dr.  Percy  in  his  fecond  volume  of  Ancient  Poetry,  p.  34, 
it  mould  feem  to  fignify  a  cook  : 

u  At  that  feaft  weie  they  ferved  in  rich  array  $ 

"  Every  five  and  five  had  a  cockeney" 
i.  e.  a  cook,  or  fcullion,  to  attend  them. 

Shaklpeare,  however,  in  Twelfth  Night,  makes  his  Clown  fay, 
(t  I  am  afra'd  this  great  lubber  the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney,"  In 
this  phce  it  feems  to  have  a  fignification  not  unlike  that  which  it 
bears  at  prefent ;  and,  indeed,  Chaucer  in  his  Revels  Tale,  ver.  4205, 
appears  to  employ  it  with  fuch  a  meaning: 

"  And  whan  this  jape  is  tald  another  day, 

(i  I  ihall  be  halden  a  da  fie  or  a  cockenay." 
See  the  notes  on  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  Vol.  IV.  p.  253, 
where  the  reader  will  meet  with  all  the  information  to  be  had  on  this 
fubject.  Steevens. 

In  the  following  lines  in  the  Scourge  of  Folly,  by  J.  Davies  of  Here- 
ford, printed  about  161 1,  ccckney  certainly  does  not  mean  either  a 
fcullion,  or  a  citizen  :  and  I  doubt  whether  the  word  has  that  mean- 
ing in  the  Turnament  of  Tottenham  : 

f  He  that  comes  every  day  mail  have  a  cock -•■ay, 

t(  And  he  that  comes  but  now  and  then,  mall  have  a  fat  hen. 

(<  IjJut  cocks  that  to  hens  come  but  now  and  then, 

«<  Shall  have  a  cock-nay,  not  the  fat  hen." 
Mr.  Whalley,  I  find,  has  made  the  fame  obfervation.    Ma  lone. 

4  —the  eels,  ivhen  (he  put  them  i'  the  pafte — ]  Hinting  that  the 
eel  and  Lear  are  in  the  fame  danger.  Johnson. 

5  —Jhe  rappM  'em  m- ]  &v  the  quartos.  The  folio  reads  -  ihe  inapt 
'em.  Malons. 

o'the 
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b'  the  coxcombs  with  a  ftick,  and  cry'd,  Down,  wantons, 
down  :  'Twas  her  brother,  that,  in  pure  kindnefs  to  his 
horfe,  butter'd  his  hay. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  Gloster,  and  Servants. 
Lear*  Good  morrow  to  you  both. 

Corn,  Hail  to  your  grace  !         [Kent  is  fet  at  liberty. 

Reg.  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  highnefs. 

Lear.  Regan,  I  think  you  are  ;  I  know  what  reafon 
I  have  to  think  10  :  if  thou  fhould'ft  not  be  glad, 
I  would  divorce  me  from  thy  mother's  tomb, 
Sepulch'ring  an  adultrefs — O,  are  you  free  ?  [to  Kent, 
Some  other  time  for  that. — Beloved  Regan, 
Thy  filler's  naught :  O  Regan,  (he  hath  tied 
Sharp-tooth'd  unkindnefs,  like  a  vulture,  here7, — • 

[points  to  bis  heart. 
I  can  fcarce  fpeak  to  thee  ;  thou'lt  not  believe, 
Of  how  deprav'd  a  quality — 8  O  Regan  ! 

Reg.  I  pray  you,  fir,  take  patience  ;  I  have  hope, 
You  lefs  know  how  to  value  her  defert, 
Than  me  to fcant  her  duty9. 

Lear. 

6  -mfepulcFr'wg,  &c]  This  word  is  accented  in  the  fame  manner 
by  Fairfax  and  Milton  : 

"  As  if  his  work  Ihould  his  fepulcbre  be,"  C.  i.  ft.  25. 
((  And  fo  jepulcberd  in  fuch  pomp  doft  lie," 

Milton  on  Sbakfpeare,  line  xv.  Steevens. 

7  —  [he  bath  tied 

Sbarp-tootFd  unkindnefs,  like  a  vulture,  here,]  Alluding  tt  the 
fable  of  Prometheus.  Warburton. 

8  Of  bow  deprav'd  a  quality — J  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads; 

With  how  deprav'd  a  quality—.  Johnson. 

9  .  I  have  hope, 

You  lefs  know  bow  to  value  her  defert, 

Than  [he  to  fcant  her  duty.]  The  word  fcant  in  this  paflage,  as  Dr. 
Johnfon  has  obferved,  is  direftly  contrary  to  the  fenfe  in:ended.  Shak- 
fpeare  without  doubt  intended  to  make  Regan  fay,  J  have  hope  that 
the  fail  will  ratber  turn  out,  that  you  know  not  how  to  appretiate  her 
merit,  than  that  flie  knows  bow  to  fcant,  or  be  deficient  in,  her  duty. 
But  that  he  has  exprelTed  this  fentiment  inaccurately,  will,  I  think, 
clearly  appear  from  inverting  the  fentence,  without  changing  a  word. 
<*  I  have  hope  (fays  Regan)  that  me  knows  more  [or  bitter]  how  to 

O  o  3  fcant 
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Lear,  Say,  how  is  that9  ? 

Reg.  I  cannot  think,  my  filler  in  the  leaft 
Would  fail  her  obligation  ;  If,  fir,  perchance, 
She  have  reftrain'd  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
'Tis  on  fuch  ground,  and  to  fuch  wholefome  end, 
As  clears  her  from  all  blame. 

Lear,  My  curfes  on  her ! 

Reg.  O,  fir,  you  are  old ; 
Nature  in  you  Hands  on  the  very  verge 

fcant  her  duty,  than  you  know  how  to  value  her  defert."— I.  e.  I  have 
hope,  that  fhe  is  more perfecl,  more  an  adept,  (if  the  expreffion  may  be 
allowed)  in  the  non-performance  of  her  duty,  than  you  are  perfect,  or 
accurate,  in  the  eftimation  of  her  merit. 

In  Tbe  Winter's  'Tale  we  meet  with  an  inaccuracy  of  the  fame  kind  i 


*c  That  any  of  thefe  bolder  vices  wanted 
M  Lefs  impudence  to  gainfay  what  they  did, 
«  Than  to  perform  it  firft." 
where,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  juftly  obferved,  *«  wanted  mould  be  bad,  or 
lefs  mould  be  more*'''—  -Again,  in  Cymbeline  :  **  —be  it  but  to  fortify 
her  judgment,  which  elfe  an  eafy  battery  might  lay  flat,  for  taking  a 
beggar  without  lefs  quality."    Here  alfo  lefs  mould  certainly  be  more* 
Again,  in  Macbeth  : 

t(  Who  cannot  want  the  thought  how  monftrous 
<(  It  was  for  Malcolm  and  for  Donalbain 
"  To  kill  the  gracious  Duncan  ?" 
Here  unqucftionably  for  cannot  the  poet  mould  have  written  can.  See 
alfo  Vol.  VII.  p.  564,  n.  6. 

If  Lear  is  lefs  knowing  in  the  valuation  of  Goneril's  defert,  than 
Ihe  is  in  the  fcanting  of  her  duty,  then  flie  knows  better  how  to  fcant 
or  be  deficient  in  her  duty,  than  he  knows  how  to  appreciate  her  defert. 
Will  any  one  maintain,  that  Regan  meant  to  exprefs  a  hope  that  this 
would  prove  the  eafe  ? 

Shakfpeare  perplexed  himfelf  by  placing  the  word  lefs  before  know  ; 
for  if  he  had  written,  «  I  have  hope  that  you  rather  know  how  to> 
make  her  defert  lefs  than  it  is,  (to  under-rate  it  in  your  eftimation) 
than  that  Die  at  all  knows  how  to  fcant  her  duty,"  all  would  have 
been  clear;  but,  by  placing  lefs  before  know,  this  meaning  is  deftroyed. 

Thofe  who  imagine  that  this  pafiage  is  accurately  exprefled  as  it  now 
ftands,  deceive  themfelves  by  this  fallacy :  in  paraphrafing  it,  they 
always  take  the  word  lefs  out  of  its  place,  and  connect  it,  or  fome  other 


9  Say,  &c]  This,  as  well  as  the  following  /pecch,  is  omitted  in 
the  quartos.  Stsevens. 


I  ne'er  heard  yet, 
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Of  her  confine:  you  mould  be  rul'd,  and  led 
By  fome  difcretion,  that  difcerns  your  ftate 
Better  than  you  yourfelf :  Therefore,  I  pray  you, 
That  to  our  fitter  you  do  make  return ; 
Say,  you  have  wrong'd  her,  iir. 

Lear.  Alk  her  forgive nefs  ? 
Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  houfe 1 : 
Dear  daughter,  I  confefs  that  I  a?n  old ; 
Age  is  unneceffary  z  :  on  my  knees  I  beg,  [kneeling, 
That  you9 II  evouchfafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  fo$d. 

1  Do  you  but  mark  bow  this  becomes  the  houfe  :J  »•  e.  the  order  of 
families,  duties  of  relation.  Warburton. 

In  The  TempeJ}  we  have  again  nearly  the  fame  fentiment; 
"  But  O  how  oddly  will  it  found  that  I 
M  Muft  alk  my  child  forgivenefs  ?"  Malone. 
Dr.  Warburton'a  explanation  may  be  fupported  by  the  following 
pafi'age  in  Milton  on  Divorce,  book  ii.  ch.  1%.   "  —the  reftraint 
hereof,  who  is  not  too  thick-lighted,  may  fee  how  hurtful,  how 
deftru&ive,  it  is  to  the  houfe,  the  church,  and  commonwealth  !" 

TOL  LET. 

The  old  reading  may  likewife  receive  additional  fupport  from  the 
following  palTage  in  the  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  1598  : 

M  Come  up  to  fupper;  it  will  become  the  houfe  wonderful  well." 
Mr.  Toilet  has  fince  fumilhed  me  with  the  following  extract  from 
fir  Thomas  Smith's  Commonwealth  of  England,  4to.  1601.  chap.  II. 
which  has  much  the  fame  expreffion,  and  explains  it.  "  They  twa 
together  [man  and  wife]  ruleth  the  houfe.  The  houfe  I  call  here,  the 
man,  the  woman,  their  children,  their  fervants,  bond  and  free,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

Again,  in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleafure;  "The  gentleman's  wife 
one  day  could  not  refraine  (beholding  a  ftagges  head  fet  up  in  the  gen- 
tleman's houfe)  from  bieaking  into  a  laughter  before  his  face,  faying 
how  that  head  became  the  houfe  very  well."  Henderson. 

a  Age  is  unnecelTary  :]  i.  e.  Old  age  has  few  wants.  Johnson. 
This  ufage  of  the  word  unneceffary  is  quite  without  example  ;  and  I 
believe  my  learned  coadjutor  has  rather  improved  than  explained  the 
meaning  of  his  author,  who  feems  to  have  defigned  to  fay  no  more 
than  that  it  feems  unneceffary  to  children  that  the  lives  of  their  parents 
fhould  be  prolonged.  Age  is  unneceffary,  may  mean,  old  people  are  ufe- 
lefs.    So,  in  The  Old  Law,  by  Maflinger  : 

"         your  laws  extend  not  to  defert, 
"  But  to  unneceffary  years ;  and,  my  lord, 
"  His  are  not  fuch."  Steevens. 
Unneceffary  in  Lear's  fpeech,  I  believe,  means— in  want  of  necejfanes, 
unable  t$  procure  them.  Tyrwhitt. 

O  0  4  Reg. 
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Reg*  Good  fir,  no  more  ;  thefe  are  unfightly  tricks : , 
Return  you  to  my  lifter. 

Lear.  Never,  Regan : 
She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train  ; 
Look'd  black  upon  me3;  (truck  me  with  her  tongue, 
Molt  ferpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart:— 
All  the  ltor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ingrateful  top  I  Strike  her  young  bones, 
You  taking  airs,  with  lamenefs ! 

Corn.  Fie,  fir,  fie  ! 

Lear.You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames 
Into  her  fcornful  eyes  !  InfeS  her  beauty, 
You  fen-fuck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  fun, 
To  fall  and  blaft  her  pride  4  I 

Reg.  Othe  bleftgods! 
So  will  you  wifh  on  me,  when  the  ram  mood  is  on  5. 

Lear.  No,  B  egan,  thou  lhalt  never  have  my  curie  ; 
Thy  tender-hefted  nature6  (hall  not  give 

Thee 

3  Looked  black  upon  me',]  To  lock  black,  may  eafily  be  explained  to 
look  cloudy  or  gloomy.    See  Milton  : 

"  So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
M  Grew  darker  at  their  frown."—  Johnson. 
So,  Holinftied,  vol.  iii.  p.  1157:  " — The  bifliops  thereat  repined, 
and  looked  black.*''  Tollet. 

4  fall  and  blaft  her  pride .']  Thus  the  quarto  :  the  folio  reads 
not  fo  well,  to  fall  and  blifter.  Johnson. 

Fall  is,  I  think,  ufed  here  as  an  aftive  verb,  fignifying  to  humble 
or  pull  down.  Ye  fen -fucked  fogs,  drawn  from  the  earth  by  the  powerful 
aBisn  of  the  fun,  infeEl  her  beauty,  fo  as  to  fall  and  blaft,  i.  e.  humble 
and  deftroy,  her  pride.  Shakipeare  in  other  places  ufes  fall  in  an  active 
fenfe.    So,  in  Othello  : 

"  Each  drop  (he  falls  will  prove  a  crocodile.'* 
Again,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida : 

*«  »       make  him  fall 

"  His  creft,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends.'* 
In  the  old  play  of  King  Leir  our  poet  found, 

"  I  ever  thought  that  pride  would  have  a/<i//."  Malone. 

5  —-tvhen  tbe  rafb  mood  is  on.]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  read 
only,— when  the  rafh  mood— perhaps  leaving  the  fentence  purpofely 
unfiniflied.  Steevens. 

6  Thy  tender-hefted  nature— ]  Hefted  feems  to  mean  the  fame  as 
heaved.    Tender-hefted,  1.  e.  whofe  bofom  is  agitated  by  tender  paC- 
fions.   The  formation  of  fuch  a  participle,  I  believe,  cannot  be  gram- 
matical! j 
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Thee  o'er  to  harftinefs ;  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but  thine 

Do  comfort,  and  not  burn  :  'Tis  not  in  thee 

To  grudge  my  pleafures,  to  cut  off  my  train, 

To  bandy  hafty  words,  to  fcant  my  fizes7, 

And,  in  conclufion,  to  oppofe  the  bolt 

Againft  my  coming  in  :  thou  better  know'fl 

The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood, 

Effects  of  courtefy,  dues  of  gratitude ; 

Thy  half  o'  the  kingdom  haft  thou  not  forgot, 

Wherein  I  thee  endow'd. 

Reg,  Good  fir,  to  the  purpofe.  [Trumpet  within* 

Lear.  Who  put  my  man  i*  the  flocks  ? 

Cern,  What  trumpet's  that  ? 

Enter  Steward. 

Reg.  I  know't,  my  filler's :  this  approves  her  letter, 
That  me  would  foon  be  here. — Is  your  lady  come  ? 

Lear.  This  is  a  {lave,  whofe  eafy-borrow'd  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows : — 
Out,  varlet,  from  my  fight  1 

Corn,  What  means  your  grace  ? 

Lear*  Who  llock'd  my  fervant  ?  Regan,  I  have  good 
hope 

Thou  did'ft  nor  know  oft.— Who  comes  here  ?  O  hea- 
vens, 

matically  accounted  for.  Shakfpeare  ufes  lefts  for  hearings  in  The 
Winter* s  Tale,  A&  II.  Both  the  quartos  however  read,  «  tenicr-bejted 
nature  5"  which  may  mean  a  nature  which  is  governed  by  gentle  dif. 
pofitions.  Heji  is  an  old  word  fignifying  command.  So,  in  The  Wars 
of  Cyrus,  &c.  1594: 

««  Muft  yield  to  beft  of  others  that  be  free." 

Hefted,  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.    St  e  evens. 

7  —  to  fcant  my  fizes,]  To  contract  my  allowances  or  proportions 
fettled.  Johnson. 

A  Jizer  is  one  of  theloweft  rank  of  ftudents  at  Cambridge,  and  lives 
on  a  ftated  allowance. 

Sizes  are  certain  portions  of  bread,  beer,  or  other  victuals,  which 
in  public  focieties  are  fet  down  to  the  account  of  particular  perfons  :  a 
word  ftill  ufed  in  colleges.    So,  in  the  Return  from  Parnaffus,  1606  : 

«  You  are  one  of  the  devil's  fellow-commoners  j  one  th&t Jizetb  the 
devil's  butteries.'1    St e evens. 

See  a  fat  in  Minfliew's  Diclionary.  To l let. 

Enter 
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Enter  Goneril. 

If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  fweet  fway 

-Allow  obedience8,  if  yourfelves  are  old, 

Make  it  your  caufe  ;  fend  down,  and  take  my  part  !— 

Art  not  afham'd  to  look  upon  this  beard  ? —       [to  Gon« 

O,  Regan,  wilt  thou  take  her  by  the  hand  ? 

Gon.Why  not  by  the  hand,  fir  ?  How  have  I  offended  ? 
All's  not  offence,  that  indifcretion  finds9, 
And  dotage  terms,  fo. 

Lear.  O,  fides,  you  are  too  tough  ! 
"Will  you  yet  hold  ?— -How  came  my  man  i*  the  flocks  ? 

Com.  I  fet  him  there,  fir  :  but  his  own  diforders 
Deferv'd  much  lefs  advancement B. 

8  U you  d°  l°'ve  old  men,  if  your  fwtet  fway 

Allow  obedience, — ]  Mr.  Upton  has  proved  by  irreMible  autho- 
rity, that  to  allow  fignilies  not  only  to  permit,  but  to  approve,  and 
has  defervedly  replaced  the  old  reading,  which  Dr.  Warburton  had 
changed  into  hallow  obedience,  not  recollecting  the  fcripture  expreflion, 
The  Lord  alloweth  the  righteous,  Pfalm  xi.  ver.  6.  So,  in  Greene's 
Farewell  to  Foliie,  1617  :  •«  I  allow  thofe  pleafing  poems  of  Guazzo, 
which  begin,"  &c.  Again,  Sir  Tho.  North's  tranflation  of  Plutarch, 
concerning  the  reception  with  which  the  death  of  Caefar  met :  "  they 
neither  greatly  reproved,  nor  allowed  the  faft."  Dr.  Warburton  might 
have  found  the  emendation  which  he  propofed,  in  Tate's  alteration  of 
King  Lear,  which  was  firft  published  in  1687.  Steevens. 

9  — that  indifcretion  finds,]  Finds  is  here  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
when  a  jury  is  faid  to  find  a  bill,  to  which  it  is  an  allufion.  Our  au- 
thor again  ufes  the  fame  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  Hamlet,  Act  V*.  fc.  i ; 

(S  Why  'tis  found  to."  Edwards. 
To  find  is  little  more  than  to  think.    The  French  ufe  their  word 
trouver  in  the  fame  fenfe ,  and  we  ftill  fay  I  find  time  tedious,  or  I  find 
company  troublefome,  without  thinking  on  a  jury.  Steeveks. 

1  —  much  lefs  advancement.}  The  word  advancement  is  ironically 
ufed  for  confpicuoufnefs  of  punifliment  j  as  we  now  fay,  a  man  is  ad- 
vanced to  the  pillory.    We  mould  read  : 
■    ■■■  but  his  own  diforders 
Deferv'd  much  more  advancement.  Johnson. 
Ey  lefs  advancement  is  meant,  a  ftill  worfe  or  more  difgraceful  fitua- 
tion  :  a  fituation  not  fo  reputable.  Percy. 

Cornwall  certainly  means,  that  Kent's  diforders  had  entitled  him 
to  even  a  poftof  lefs  honour  than  the  ftocks.  5t£Evin9» 

Lear. 
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Lear.  You !  did  you  ? 

Reg.  I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  feem  fo  2. 
If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  month, 
You  will  return  and  fojourn  with  my  filler, 
Difmifling  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me  ; 
I  am  now  from  home,  and  out  of  that  provifion 
Which  lhall  be  needful  for  your  entertainment. 

Lear.  Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  difmifs'd  ? 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choofe 
To  wage  againll  the  enmity  o*  the  air ; 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl,— 
Neceflity's  ftiarp  pinch 3 ! — Return  with  her  ? 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dowerlefs  took 
Our  youngeft  born,  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and,  fquire-like,  penfion  beg 
To  keep  bafe  life  4  afoot ; — Return  with  her  i 
Perfuade  me  rather  to  be  flave  and  fumpter 5 
To  this  detefted  groom.  [looking  on  the  Steward. 

Gon.  At  your  choice,  fir. 

Lear.  Now  I  pr'ythee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad; 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child  ;  farewel : 
We'll  no  more  meet,  no  more  fee  one  another  : — 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flelh,  my  blood,  my  daughter  ; 
Or,  rather,  a  difeafe  that's  in  my  ftelh, 

a  I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  feem  /o.]  The  meaning  Is,  fines 
you  are  weak,  be  content  to  think  yourfelf  weak.  Johnson. 

3  No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choofe 
To  wage  againfl  the  enmity  <?'  the  air  j 

To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  ow!,~— 

NeceJJity's  fharp  pinch  To  wage  is  often  ufed  abfolutely  without 
the  word  war  after  it,  and  yet  fignifies  to  make  war,  as  before  in  this 
play  : 

My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 

To  wage  againft  thine  enemies. 
The  words  necejfity's  /harp  pinch!  appear  to  be  the  reflexion  of  Lear 
on  the  wretched  fort  of  exiftence  he  had  defcribed  in  the  preceding 
lines.  Steevens. 

4  — bafe  life — ]  i.  e.  In  a  fervile  ftate.  Johnson. 

5  —  and  fumpter  — ]  Sumpter  is  a  horfe  that  carries  neceflVies  on 
a  journey.  Steevens, 

Which 
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Which  I  muft  needs  call  mine  :  thou  art  a  boil  6> 

A  plague-fore,  an  embofied  carbuncle7, 

In  my  corrupted  blood.    But  I'll  not  chide  thee; 

Let  fhame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it : 

I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  (hoot, 

Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove  : 

Mend,  when  thou  canft  ;  be  better,  at  thy  leifure  : 

I  can  be  patient ;  I  can  flay  with  Regan, 

I,  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Reg.  Not  altogether  lb,  fir  ; 
I  look'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
For  your  lit  welcome :  Give  ear,  fir,  to  my  lifter ; 
For  thofe  that  mingle  reafon  with  yourpaffion, 
Muft  be  content  to  think  you  old,  and  fo — 
But  me  knows  what  fhe  does. 

Lear.  Is  this  well  fpoken  now  ? 

Reg.  I  dare  avouch  it,  fir :  What,  fifty  followers  ? 
Is  it  not  well  ?  What  mould  you  need  of  more  ? 
Yea,  or  fo  many?  fith  that  both  charge  and  danger 
Speak  'gainft  fo  great  a  number  ?  How,  in  one  houfe, 
Should  many  people,  under  two  commands, 
Hold  amity  ?  'Tis  hard ;  almoft  impoflible. 

Gon,  Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive  attendance 
From  thofe  that  fhe  calls  fervants,  or  from  mine  ? 

Reg.  Why  not,  my  lord  f  If  then  they  chanc'd  to  flack 
you, 

We  could  control  them  :  If  you  will  come  to  me, 
(For  now  I  fpy  a  danger,)  I  entreat  you 
To  bring  but  five  and  twenty ;  to  no  more 
Will  I  give  place,  or  notice. 

Lear.  I  gave  you  all — 

Reg*  And  in  good  time  you  gave  it. 

6  — tbou  art  aboil,  £fr.]  The  word  in  the  old  copies  is  written 
byle,  and  all  the  modern  editors  have  too  ftriclly  followed  them.  The 
miftake  arofe  from  the  word  boil  being  often  pronounced  as  if  written 
bile.  Jn  the  folio,  we  find  in  Coriolanus  the  fame  falfe  fpelling  as  here  : 

"   Byles  [boils]  and  plagues 

(<  Plafter  you  o'er  !"    Mai. one. 

7  i—emboffed  carbuncle,]  Embojed  is  faelling,  protuberant.  Johns. 

Lear* 
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Lear.  Made  you  my  guardians,  my  depolitaries ; 
But  kept  a  refervation  to  be  follow'd 
With  fuch  a  number :  What,  muft  I  come  to  you 
With  five  and  twenty,  Regan  ?  faid  you  fo  ? 

Reg.  And  fpeak  it  again,  my  lord ;  no  more  with  me» 
Lear.Thoie  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  well-favour'd, 
When  others  are  more  wicked  8 ;  not  being  the  worft, 
Stands  in  fome  rank  of  praife  ;«—  I'll  go  with  thee  ; 

[to  Goneril, 

Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five  and  twenty, 
And  thou  art  twice  her  love. 

Gon.  Hear  me,  my  lord ; 
What  need  you  five  and  twenty,  ten,  or  five, 
To  follow  in  a  houfe,  where  twice  fo  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you  ? 

Reg.  What  need  one  ? 

Lear.  O,  reafon  not  the  need  :  our  bafeft  beggars 
Are  in  the  pooreft  thing  fuperfluous : 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beaft's  :  thou  art  a  lady  ; 
If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous, 
Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'ft, 
Which  fcarcely  keeps  thee  warm. — But,  for  true  need,—- 
You  heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience  I  need*  } 
You  fee  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man  9, 
As  full  of  grief  as  age ;  wretched  in  both  ! 
If  it  be  you  that  ftir  thefe  daughters*  hearts 
Againll  their  father,  fool  me  not  fo  much 
To  bear  it  tamely;  touch  me  with  noble  anger! 
O,  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops, 

8  Tbofe  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  ivell~  favoured, 

When  others  are  more  ivicktd  j]  A  fimilar  thought  occurs  in  Cym- 
bfline,  Aft  V. 

it  it  is  I 

4t  That  all  the  abhorred  things  o*  the  earth  amend, 
M  By  being  worfe  than  they.1'  Steevens. 
The  proper  pointing  of  this  paflage  was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt# 

Malone. 

*  — patience,  patience  I  need!]  I  believe  the  word  patience  was 
repeated  inadvertently  by  the  compofitor.  Malone. 

*  —  poor  old  mani]  The  quarto  has,  poor  old  fellow.  Johnson. 

Stain 
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Stain  my  man's  cheeks ! — No,  you  unnatural  hags, 

I  will  have  fuch  revenges  on  you  both, 

That  all  the  world  (hall — I  will  do  fuch  things, — 

What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not 1 ;  but  they  mall  be 

The  terrors  of  the  earth.    You  think,  I'll  weep  ; 

No,  I'll  not  weep  :  — 

I  have  full  caufe  of  weeping  ;  but  this  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thoufand  flaws*, 
Or  ere  I'll  weep  : — O,  fool,  I  mall  go  mad  ! 

[Exeunt  Leak,  Gloster,  Kent,  a nd  Fool. 
Cum.  Let  us  withdraw,  'twill  be  a  florin. 

[Storm  heard  at  a  dijlance* 
Reg.  This  houfe  is  little ;  the  old  man  and  his  people 
Cannot  be  well  beftow'd. 
Gon.  'Tis  his  own  blame;  he  hath  put  himfelf  from 
reft3, 

And  muft  needs  taftc  his  folly. 

Reg.  For  his  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladly, 
But  not  one  follower. 

Gon.  So  am  I  purpos'd. 
Where  is  my  lord  of  Glofter  ? 

Re-enter  Gloster.  , 

Corn.  Follow'd  the  old  man  forth  :~he  is  return 
Glo.  The  king  is  in  high  rage. 

i  —I  will  do  fneb  things,— 
What  they  aref  yet  I  knew  not  j} 

— —  magnum  eft  quodcunque  paravi, 
Quid  fit,  adhuc  dubito.    Ovid.  Met.  lib.  vl. 
■        haud  quid  fit  fcio, 
Sed  grande  quiddam  eft.    Seneca  Ibyejles. 
Let  fuch  as  are  unwilling  to  allow  that  copiers  of  nature  muft  occafion- 
ally  ufe  the  fame  thoughts  and  expreiTions,  remember,  that  of  both 
thefe  authors  there  were  early  tranflations.  Steeveks. 

*  —  into  a  hundred  thoufand  flaws,]  A  Jlaio  fignifying  a  crack  or 
other  fimilar  imperfection,  our  authour,  with  his  accuftomed  licence, 
ufes  the  word  here  for  a  fma/I  broken  particle.  So  again,  in  the  fifth  a6t : 

"   But  his  fiaivd  heart 

"  Burft  fmilinglv.  Malone. 
3  — he  hath  put  himfelf  from  refi,~\  The  perfonal  pronoun  wasfup- 
plied  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  He  hath  was  formerly  contracted  thus ; 
Wath  i  and  hence  perhaps  the  miftake.  The  fame  error  has,  I  think, 
happened  mMeafure  for  Mea/ure.  See  Vol.  II,  p.  24,  n.  8.  Malone. 

5  Com, 
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Com,  Whither  is  he  going  ? 

Glo.  He  calls  to  horfe  4  ?  but  will  I  know  not  whither. 

Com.  'Tis  beft  to  give  him  way  ;  he  leads  himfelf. 

Gon.  My  lord,  entreat  him  by  no  means  to  ftay. 

Glo.  Alack,  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  bleak  wind? 
Do  forely  ruffle 5 ;  for  many  miles  about 
There's  fcarce  a  bum. 

Reg.  O,  fir,  to  wilful  men, 
The  injuries,  that  they  themfelves  procure, 
Muft  be  their  fchool-mafters  :  Shut  up  your  doors  ; 
He  is  attended  with  a  defperate  train  ; 
And  what  they  may  incenfe  him  to  *,  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abus'd,  wifdom  bids  fear. 

Com.  Shut  up  your  doors,  my  lord  ;  'tis  a  wild  night ; 
My  Regan  counfels  well :  come  out  o'  the  ftorm.  [Exeunt? 


ACT    III.     SCENE  L 

A  Heath. 

A  Jiorm  is  heard,  with  thunder  and  lightning.  Enter 
Kent,  and  a  Gentleman,  meeting, 

Kent.  Who's  here,  befide  foul  weather  ? 

Gent.  One  minded  like  the  weather,  moll  unquietly, 

Kent.  I  know  you?  Where's  the  king  ? 

Gent.  Contending  with  the  fretful  element6: 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  fea, 
Or  fwell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main  7, 

That 

4  Wbitber  is  be  going  ? 

Glo.  He  calls  to  borfe  ;]  Omitted  in  the  quartos.  Steevens. 

5  Do  forely  ruffle, — ]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  read,  Do  forely 
rujfely  i.  e.  rujl/e.  Steevens. 

Ruffle  is  certainly  the  true  reading.  A  ruffler  in  our  authour*s  time 
was  a  noify,  boijlerous,  fwaggerer.  Malone. 

*  — incenfe  bim  to, — ]  To  incenfe  is  here,  as  in  other  places,  to 
inftigate.    M  alone. 

6  — the  fretful  element:]  i.  e.  the  air.  Thus  the  quartos }  for 
which  the  editor  of  the  folio  fubftituted  elements.  Malone. 

7  Or  fwell  tbe  curled  waters  ""bo-ve  tbe  main,]  The  main  feems  to 
fjgnify  here  the  main  land,  tbe  continent*   So,  in  Bacon  s  War  ioitb 

Spain  ; 
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That  things  might  change,  or  ceafe :  tears  his  white 

hair  1 ; 

Which  the  impetuous  blafts,  with  eyelefs  rage, 

Catch  in  their  fury,  and  make  nothing  of : 

Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-fcorn 

The  to-and-fro-conflic~ting  wind  and  rain. 

This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch9, 

The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 

Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonneted  he  runs, 

Anu  bids  what  will  take  all. 

Kent.  But  who  is  with  him? 

Gent,  None  but  the  fool ;  who  labours  to  out-jeft 
His  heart-ftruck  injuries. 

Spain:  "In  1589,  we  turned  challengers,  and  invaded  the  main  of 
Spain." 

This  interpretation  fets  the  two  objects  of  Lear's  defire  in  proper 
oppofition  to  each  other.    He  wifhes  for  the  destruction  of  the  world, 
cither  by  the  winds  blowing  the  land  into  the  waters,  or  railing  the 
waters fo  as  to  overwhelm  the  land.  Steevens. 
So,  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida  : 

"  1    '         The  bounded  waters 

<»'  Should  lift  their  bofoms  higher  than  the  Jbsres, 
"  And  make  a  fop  of  all  this  Jo/id  globe.''1 
^fbe  main  is  again  ufed  for  the  land,  in  Hamlet : 

t(  Goes  it  againft  the  main  of  Poland,  fir?"    Ma  lone. 

8  tears  bis  white  bair  j]  The  fix  following  verfes  were  omitted  in 
all  the  late  editions  :  I  have  replaced  them  from  the  firft,  for  they  are 
certainly  Shakfpeare's.  Pope. 

The  firft  folio  c:nds  the  fpeech  at  change  or  ceafe,  and  begins  again  at 
Kent's  queftion,  But  who  is  with  him  %  The  whole  fpeech  is  forcible, 
but  too  long  for  the  occafion,  and  properly  retrenched.  Johnson. 

9  This  night,  ivherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  ccucb,]  Cub-drawn 
has  been  explained  to  fign'fy  drawn  by  nature  to  its  young;  whereas  it 
means,  whofe  dugs  are  drawn  dry  by  its  young.  For  no  animals  leave 
their  dens  by  night  but  for  prey.  So  that  the  meaning  is,  <l  that  even 
hunger,  and  the  fupport  of  its  young,  would  not  force  the  bear  to  leave 
his  den  in  fuch  a  night."    War  bur  ton. 

Shaklpeare  has  the  fame  image  in  Asyo  like  it  : 
"  A  lionefs,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry9 
u  Lay  couching—." 
^gain,  Ibidem : 

f«  Food  to  the  fuck'd  and  hungry  lionefs,"   St e evens. 
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Kent,  Sir,  I  do  know  you  ; 
And  dare,  upon  the  warrant  of  my  art 
Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you.    There  is  divifion, 
Although  as  yet  the  face  of  it  be  cover'd 
With  mutual  cunning,  'twixt  Albany  and  Cornwall ; 
Who  have  (as  who  have  not2,  that  their  great  ftars 
Thron'd  and  fet  high  ?)  fervants,  who  feem  nolefs  ; 
Which  are  to  France  the  fpies  and  fpeculations 
Intelligent  of  our  ftate  ;  what  hath  been  feen3, 
Either  in  fnufFs  and  packings 4  of  the  dukes ; 
Or  the  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Againft  the  old  kind  king  ;  or  fomething  deeper, 
Whereof,  perchance,  thefe  are  but  furnifhings  5 
[But,  true  it  is6,  from  France  there  comes  a  power 

Into 

1  -—upon  the  warrant  of  my  art,]  On  the  ftrength  of  that  art  or 
/kill,  which  teaches  us  «*  to  find  the  mind's  confiruBlon  in  the  face,** 
The  paflage  in  Macbeth  from  which  I  have  drawn  this  paraphrafe,  in 
which  the  word  art  is  again  employed  in  the  fame  fenfe,  confirms  the 
reading  of  the  quartos.  The  folio  reads — upon  the  warrant  of  my  note: 
i.  e.  fays  Dr.Johnfon,  •<  my  obfervation  of  your  character." Malone. 

*  Who  have  ( as  who  have  not, — ]  The  eight  fubfequent  verfes  were 
degraded  by  Mr.  Pope,  as  unintelligible,  and  to  no  purpofe.  For  my 
part,  I  fee  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  very  eafy  to  be  underftood  ; 
and  the  lines  feem  abfolutely  neceffary  to  clear  up  the  motives  upon 
which  France  prepared  his  invafion  :  nor  without  them  is  the  fenfe  of 
the  context  complete.  Theobald. 

The  quartos  omit  thefe  lines.  Steevens. 

3  — what  hatb  been  feen,]  What  follows,  are  the  circumftances  in 
the  Mate  of  the  kiRgdom,  of  which  he  fuppofes  the  fpies  gave  France 
the  intelligence.  Steevens. 

4  Either  in  fnuffs  or  packings  — "]  Snuffs  are  diflikes,  and  packingx 
underhand  contrivances.  So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I.  f(  Took  it  in 
fnuffi"  and  in  Stanyhurft's  Virgil,  1582: 

•«  With  two  gods  packing  one  woman  filly  to  cozen.'* 
We  ftill  talk  of  packing  juries,  and  Antony  fays  of  Cleopatra,  that 
Ihe  has  "  packed  cards  with  Caefar."  Steevens. 

5  —  are  but  furnifhings  j]  Furnifhings  are  what  we  now  call  colours, 
external  pretences.  Johnson. 

A  furnijb  anciently  fignified  a  fample.  So,  in  the  Preface  to  Greene's 
Groat/worth  of  Wit,  1621 :  "To  lend  the  world  a  furnijb  of  wit,  ihe 
lays  her  own  to  pawn."  Steevens. 

6  But  true  it  is,  &c]  In  the  old  editions  are  the  five  following  lines 
which  I  have  inferted  in  the  text,  which  feem  neceflary  to  the  plot,  as 

Vol.  VIII,  P  p  a  preparatory 
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Jnto  this  fcatterM  kingdom  ;  who  already, 
Wife  in  our  negligence,  have  fecret  feet 
In  fome  of  our  beft  ports7,  and  are  at  point 
To  mew  their  open  banner. — Now  to  you : 
If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  fo  far 
To  make  yourfpeed  to  Dover,  you  mall  find 
Some  that  will  thank  you,  making  juft  report 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  forrow 
The  king  hath  caufe  to  plain. 

a  preparatory  to  the  arrival  of  the  French  army  with  Cordelia  in  Act  IV. 
How  both  thefe,  and  a  whole  fcene  between  Kent  and  this  gentleman 
in  the  fourth  a£t,  came  to  be  left  out  in  all  the  later  editions,  I  can- 
not tell  j  they  depend  upon  each  other,  and  very  much  contribute  to 
clear  that  incident.  Pope. 

This  fpeecb,  as  it  now  {lands,  is  collected  from  two  editions:  the 
eight  lines,  degraded  by  Mr.  Pope,  are  found  in  the  folio,  not  in  the 
quarto  j  the  following  lines  inclofed  in  crotchets  are  in  the  quarto,  not 
in  the  folio.  So  that  if  the  fpeech  be  read  with  omitlion  of  the  former, 
it  will  ftand  according  to  the  firft  edition  j  and  if  the  former  are  read, 
and  the  lines  that  follow  them  omitted,  it  will  then  (land  according  to 
the  fecond.  The  fpeech  is  now  tedious,  becaufe  it  is  formed  by  a  coa- 
lition of  both.  The  fecond  edition  is  generally  beft,  and  was  probably 
neareft  to  Shakfpeare's  lift  copy,  but  in  this  paffage  the  firft  is  prefer- 
able j  for  in  the  folio,  the  mellenger  is  fent,  he  knows  not  why,  he 
knows  not  whither.  I  fuppofe  Shakfpeare  thought  his  plot  opened 
rather  too  early,  and  made  the  alteration  to  veil  (he  event  from  the 
audience  ;  but  trufting  too  much  to  himtelf,  and  full  of  a  tingle  pur- 
pofe,  he  did  not  accommodate  his  new  lines  to  the  reft  of  the  lcene. 
Scattered  means  divided,  unfettled,  disunited.  Johnson. 
7  —  have  fecret  feet 

In  fome  of  our  btfi  ports,]  Thefe  lines,  as  has  been  obferved,  are  not 
in  the  folio.  Quarto  A  reads— fecret  fee ;  quarto  B— fecret  feet.  I 
have  adopted  the  latter  reading,  which  I  fuppofe  was  ufed  in  the  fenfe 
of  fecret  footings  and  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  a  palTage  in  this  a& : 
"  Thefe  injuries  the  king  now  bears,  will  be  revenged  home  }  there  is 
$art  of  a  fewer  already  footed:  we  muft  incline  to  the  king/'  Again, 
•  in  Corblanus  : 

««   Why,  thou  Mars,  PI]  tell  thee, 

"  We  have  a  potoer  on  foot."  Maloke. 
One  of  the  quartos  (for  there  are  two  that  differ  from  each  other, 
though  printed  in  the  fame  year,  and  for  the  fame  printer)  reads  fecrtt 
feet.    Perhaps  the  author  wrote  fecret  foot,  i.  e.  footing.    So,  in  a 
following  fcene : 

"  —  what  confederacy  have  you  with  the  traitors 

<f  Late  footed  in  the  kingdom  }n  Steevens. 

I  am 
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I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding  ; 
And,  from  fome  knowledge  and  affurance,  offer 
This  office  to  you.] 

Gent.  I  will  talk  further  with  you. 

Kent.  No,  do  not. 
For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  out  wall,  open  this  purfe,  and  take 
What  it  contains :  If  you  fhall  fee  Cordelia, 
(As  fear  not  but  you  fhall  *,)  fhew  her  this  ring ; 
And  (he  will  tell  you  who  your  fellow  is 
That  yet  you  do  not  know.    Fie  on  this  florin  ! 
I  will  go  feek  the  king. 

Gent.  Give  me  your  hand:  Have  you  no  more  to  fay? 

Kent.  Few  words,  but,  to  effect,  more  than  all  yet ; 
That,  when  we  have  found  the  king,  (in  which  your  pain 
That  way  ;  I'll  this8  ;)  he  that  firil  lights  on  him, 
Holla  the  other.  [Exeunt  federally. 

SCENE  II. 

Another  part  of  the  heath >.    Storm  fiilL 

Enter  Lear  and  Fool. 
Lear.  Blow,  wind,  and  crack  your  cheeks9!  rage! 
blow ! 

You  cataracts,  and  hurricanos,  fpout 

Till  you  have  drench'd  our  fteeples,  drown'd  the  cocks ! 

You 

*  (As  fear  not  but  you  Jhal!t)]  Thus  quarto  B  and  the  folio.  Quarto 
A — As  doubt  not  but  you  (hall.  Malone. 

8  —the  king,  (in  ivbicb  your  pain 

That  iuay\  Fllthis;)  be  that  firjl,  &c]  Thus  the  folio.  The 
late  reading : 

 for  which  you  take 

That  way,  I  this,  ■ 

was  not  genuine.    The  quartos  read  i 

That  when  we  have  found  the  king, 

He  this  way,  you  that,  he  that  firft  lights 

On  him,  hollow  the  other.  Steevens. 

9  Blow,  wind,  and  crack  your  cheeks!]  Thus  the  quartos.  The 
folio  has— nuinds.  The  poet,  as  Mr.  Mafon  has  obferved  in  a  note  on 
The  Tempeft,  was  here  thinking  of  the  common  representation  of  tha> 
winds,  which  he  might  have  found  in  many  books  of  his  own  time. 
So  again,  as  the  fame  gentleman  has  obferved,  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida  : 

P  p  *  ««  Blow, 
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You  fulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires", 
Vaunt-couriers 2  to  oak-cleaving  thunder-bolts, 
Singe  my  white  head!  And  thou  all-making  thunder, 
Strike  flat5  the  thick  rotundity  o*  the  world! 
Crack  nature's  moulds4,  all  germens  (pill  at  once  s, 
That  make  ingrateful  man  ! 

Fool.  O  nuncle,  court  holy-water 5  in  a  dry  houfe  is 
better  than  this  rain-water  out  o'  door.  Good  nuncle, 
in,  and  alk  thy  daughters  blelling  ;  here's  a  night  pities 
neither  wife  men  nor  fools. 

«  Blow,  villain,  till  thy  fphered  bias  cheek 
««  Outfwell  the  cholick  of puffd  Aqu'ilonr 
We  find  the  fame  allufion  in  Kempe's  Nine  dales  wonder,  &c.  quarto, 
1600:  "  —  htjtvells  prefently,  like  one  of  the  /s«rwiWi."MALONE. 

1  —thought -executing— ]  Doing  execution  with  rapidity  equal  to 
thought.  Johnson. 

a  Vaunt -couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunder-bolts,]  Avant  couriers,  Fr. 
This  phrafe  is  not  unfamiliar  to  other  writers  of  Shakfpeare's  time. 
It  originally  meant  the  foremcit  fcouts  of  an  army.    So,  injarvis 
Markham's  Englifb  Arcadia,  1607  :  "  — as  foon  as  the  firft  vancurrer 
encountered  him  face  to  face.""  Again, in TbeTragedy  of  Mariam,  1613: 
*<  Might  to  my  death  but  the  vaunt-currier  prove."  Steev. 
In  The  Tempeji  "  Jove's  lightnings*'  are  termed  more  familiarly, 
"  —————  the  precurfjrs 
<c  O' the  dreadful  thunder-claps — Malone. 
3  Strike flat}  &c]  The  quarto  reads — Smite  Hat.  Steevens. 
4-  Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  fpill  at  once,"]  Crack  nature's 
mould,  and  fpill  all  the  feeds  of  matter,  that  are  hoarded  within  it. 
Our  author  not  only  ufes  the  fame  thought  again,  but  the  word  that 
afcertains  my  explication,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale: 

*f  Let  nature  crufli  the  fides  o'  the  earth  together, 
"  And  mar  the  feeds  within."  Theobald. 
So,  in  Macbeth  t 

"         '    and  the  fum 

«  Of  nature's  germens  tumble  altogether."  Steevens. 

5  — fpill  at  once,]  To  fpill  is  to  deftroy.  So,  in  Gower  De  Con* 
ftffione  Amantis,  lib.  iv.  fol.  67: 

"  So  as  I  fhail  myfelf/j&i//."  Steevens. 

6  — court  holy-ioater — ]  Ray,  among  his  proverbial  phrafes,  p.  184, 
mentions  court  holy-ioater  to  meaner  ivords.  The  French  have  the 
fame  phrafe.  Eau  benite  de  cour;  fair  empty  words.—  Cbambaud's 
Dictionary.  Steevens. 

Corgrave  in  his  Diet.  161 1,  defines  Eau  benite  de  cour,  "  court  hoik 
water;  compliments,  faire  words,  flatrering  fpeeches,"  &c.  See  alfo 
Florio's  Italian  Did.  159S  :  "  Mantellizare,  To  flatter,  to  daw,— to 
give  one  court  bolie-water.'"  Malone. 

Lear, 
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Lear,  Rumble  thy  bellyfull !  Spit,  fire !  fpout,  rain ! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters : 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindnefs, 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children, 
You  owe  me  no  fubfcription  6  ;  why  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleafure ;  here  I  Hand,  your  Have, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  defpis'd  old  man  : — 
But  yet  I  call  you  fervile  minifters, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high-engender'd  battles,  'gainft  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.    O !  O  !  'tis  foul 7  ! 

Fool.  He  that  has  a  houfe  to  put  his  head  in,  has  a 
good  head-piece. 

The  cod-piece  that  nvill  houfe> 

Before  the  head  has  any, 
The  head  and  he  Jhall  loufe  ;— 

So  beggars  marry  many  8. 
The  man  that  makes  his  toe 

What  he  his  heart  Jhould  make, 
Shall  of  a  corn  cry  <woe*, 
And  turn  his  Jleep  to  <wake* 
— for  there  was  never  yet  fair  woman,  but  me  made 
mouths  in  a  glafs. 

Enter  Kent. 

Lear,  No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience, 
I  will  fay  nothing6. 

6  You  owe  me  no  fubfcription  ;]  Subscription  for  obedience.  Ware. 
See  p.  507,  n.  2.  Malone. 

Soy'inRov/lcy'sSearcb  for  Money,  1609,  p.  17  :  «  —which  rebellious 
man  now  feeing,  (or  rather  indeed  too  obedient  to  him)  inclines  to  all 
his  hefts,  yields  no  fubfcription,  nor  will  he  be  commanded  by  any  other 
power."  Reed. 

7  — "'tis  foul /]  Shamefulj  dirtionourable.  Johnson. 

8  So  beggars  marry  many.]  i.  e.  A  beggar  marries  a  wife  and  lice. 

JOHNSON; 

*  -—cry  w<jc>]  i.  e.  be  grieved,  or  pained.    So,  in  K.Richard  III. 
**  You  live,  that  /hall  cry  woe  for  this  hereafter."  Malone. 

9  No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience, 

I  will  fay  nothing,}  So  Perillus,  in  the  old  anonymous  play, 
fpeaking  of  heir : 

*'  But  he,  the  myrrour  of  mild  patience, 

u  Puts  yp  all  wrongs,  and  never  gives  reply. M  Steevens. 

P  p  3  Kent* 
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Kent.  Who's  tterc  i 

Fool.  Marry,  here's  grace,  and  a  cod-piece1 ;  that's, 
a  wife  man,  and  a  fool*. 

Kent.  Aias,  fir,  are  you  here  3  ?  things  that  love  night, 
Love  not  fuch  nights  as  thefe  ;  the  wrathful  ficies 
Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark4, 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves :  Since  I  was  man, 
Such  meets  of  fire,  fuch  burfts  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard  :  man's  nature  cannot  carry 
The  affliction,  nor  the  fear 5. 

Lear.  Let  the  great  gods, 
That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  6  o'er  our  heads, 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.    Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  haft  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Unwhipp'd  of  juftice :  Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand ; 
Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  fimular  man  of  virtue 
That  art  inceftuous :  Caitiff,  to  pieces  make, 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  feeming7 

*  —grace,  and  a  cod-piece  In  Shakfpeare's  time  <(  the  king's 
grace'*  was  the  ufual  expreffion.  In  the  latter  phrafe,  the  fpeaker 
perhaps  alludes  to  an  old  notion  concerning  fools.  See  Vol.  VII. 
p.  132,  n.  7.  Malone. 

*  —and  a  cod-piece  ;  that's,  a  wife  men  and  a  fool."]  Alluding  per- 
haps to  the  faying  of  a  contemporary  wit 5  that  there  is  no  difcretion 
below  the  girdle.    St  e  evens. 

3  —arc you  here?—]  The  quartos  read — -fit  you  here  ?  St ■  evens. 

4  Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark,]  So,  in  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  —  'ltonHh'd  as  night-wanderers  are."  Malone. 
Callow,  a  weft-country  word,  fignifiesto  fcare  or  frighten.  Wars. 
So,  the  Somerfedhire  proverb:  *<  The  d  under  do  gaily  the  beans." 
Beans  are  vulgarly  fuppofed  to  flioot  up  fatter  after  thunder-forms. 

Steevens. 

5  — fear.]  So  the  folio :  the  later  editions  read,  with  the  quarto, 
force  for  fear,  lefs  elegantly.  Johnson. 

6  — this  dreadful  pother — ]  Thus  one  of  the  quartos  and  the  folio. 
The  other  quarto  reads  thundering. 

The  reading  in  the  text,  however,  is  an  expreffion  common  to  others. 
So,  in  the  Scornful  Lady  of  B.  and  Fletcher  : 

rt  —fain  out  with  their  meat,  and  \ipt  a  pudder.'y  Steev. 
1  'That  under  avert  and  convenient  feeming,]  Convenient  needs  not 
be  underftood  in  any  other  than  its  ufual  and  proper  fenfej  accommodate 
to  the  prefent  purpofej  fuitable  to  a  defign.    Convenient  feeming  is  ap~ 
fearaace  luch  as  may  promote  his  purpofe  to  deftroy.  Johnson. 

Haft 
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Haft  pra&is'don  man's  life  ! — Clofe  pent-up  guilts, 
Rive  your  concealing  continents 8,  and  cry 
Thefe  dreadful  fummoners  grace9. — 1  am  a  man  *, 
More  finn'd  againft,  than  finning. 

Kent,  Alack,  bare-headed2! 
Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel ; 
Some  friendihip  will  it  lend  you  'gainit,  the  tempefl; 
Repofe  you  there  :  while  I  to  this  hard  houfe, 
(More  hard  than  is  the  ftone  whereof 'tis  rais'd; 
Which  even  but  now,  demanding  after  you, 
Deny'd  me  to  come  in,)  return,  and  force 

8  — concealing  continents, — ]  Continent  ftands  for  that  which  con- 
tains or  inclofes.  Johnson. 

Thus  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  Heart,  once  be  ftronger  than  thy  continent  /'* 
Again,  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  Xllth  Book  of  Homer'a 
Odyjfey  : 

"  I  told  our  pilot  that  pad  other  men 
"  H«  mod  muff  bear  firm  fpirits,  fince  he  fway'd 
"  The  continent  that  all  our  fpirits  convey' d,"  &c. 
The  quartos  read,  concealed  centers*  Steevens. 

9  and  cry 

7befe  dreadful  fummoners  grace.]  Summoners  are  here  the  officers 
that  fummon  offenders  before  a  proper  tribunal.  Steevens. 

I  find  the  fame  expreflion  in  a  treatife  publilhed  long  before  this  play 
was  written  :  «  —  they  feem  to  brag  moft  of  the  ftrange  events  which 
follow  for  the  moil  part  after  blazing  ftarres,  as  if  they  were  the  fum- 
moners of  God  to  call  princes  to  the  feat  of  judgment."  Defenfative 
againft  the  poif on  of  fuppofed prophecies,  1581.  Malone. 

1  I  am  a  man,]  Oedipus,  in  Sophocles,  represents  himfelf  in  the 
fame  light.    Oedip.  Colon,  v.  258. 

■  ray'  tgya,  fJLH 
Tlntovzor  &<ri  /txaXXsv  »  h^aKorn,  Tyrwhitt. 

1  Alack,  bare-headed /]  Kent's  faithful  attendance  on  the  old  king, 
as  well  as  that  of  Perillus,  in  the  old  play  which  preceded  Shakfpeare's, 
is  founded  on  an  hiftorical  fa£t.  Lear,  fays  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
'<  when  he  betook  himfelf  to  his  youngeff  daughter  in  Gaul,  waited 
before  the  city  where  flie  refided,  while  he  fent  a  meffenger  to  inform 
her  of  the  mifery  he  was  fallen  into,  and  to  defire  her  relief  to  a  father 
that  fuffcred  both  hunger  and  nakednefs,  Cordeilla  was  ftartled  at 
the  news,  and  wept  bitterly,  and  with  tears  alked  him,  how  many- 
men  her  father  had  with  him.  The  meffenger  anfwered  he  had  none 
but  one  man,  who  had  been  his  armour-bearer,  and  was  flaying  with 
him  without  the  town."  Malone. 

P  p  4  Their 
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Their  {canted  courtefy. 

Lear.  My  wits  begin  to  turn.— 
Come  on,  my  boy:  How  doft,  my  boy  ?  Art  cold  ? 
I  am  cold  myfelf. — Where  is  this  ftraw,  my  fellow  ? 
The  art  of  our  neceffities  is  ftrange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious.  Come,  your  hoveL 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
That's  forry  yet  for  thee  3. 

Fool.  He  that  has  a  little  tiny  wit, — 

With  heigh ,  ho,  the  nvind  and  the  rain, — 
Muft  make  content  with  his  fortunes  Jit  ; 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day, 

Lear.  True,  my  good  boy. — Come,  bring  us  to  this 
hovel.  \Exeunt  Lear  and  Kf.  kt. 

Fool.  This  is  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  courtezan4.- — I'll 
fpeak  a  prophecy  ere  I  go  : 

When  priefts  are  more  in  word  than  matter ; 
When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water; 
When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors 5 ; 
No  hereticks  burn'd,  but  wenches'  fuitors6: 
When  every  cafe  in  law  is  right ; 
No  fquire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight; 
When  (landers  do  not  live  in  tongues ; 
Nor  cut-purfes  come  not  to  throngs ; 
When  ufurers  tell  their  gold  i'  the  field ; 
And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build  ;— 
Then  fhall  the  realm  of  Albion 
Come  to  great  confufion  7. 

Then 

3  That's  forry  yet,  &c]  The  old  quartos  read, 
That  forroios  yet  for  thee.  Steevens. 
«■  This  is  a  brave  night,  &c]  This  fpeech  is  not  in  the  quartos; 

Steevens. 

5  When  nobles  are  their  tailors'1  tutors  j  ]  i.e.  invent  fafhions  for 
them.  Warburton. 

6  No  hereticks  burn 'd,  but  wenches'  fuitors The  difeafe  to'which 
wenches*  fuitors  a-e  particularly  expofed,  was  called  in  Shakfpeare's 
time  the  brer.ning  or  burning.  Johnson. 

7  Then  pall  the  realm  of  Albion 

Come  to  great  confuJion.~\  Thefe  lines  are  taken  from  Chaucer. 
Puttenham,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  15S9,  quotes  tbcm  as  follows : 

«  When 
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Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  fee  it, 

That  going  mall  be  us'd  with  feet 8. 
This  prophecy  Merlin  (hall  make;  for  I  live  before  his 
time.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  dorter's  Cafile, 
Enter  Gloster,  and  Edmund. 

Glo.  Alack,  alack,  Edmund,  I  like  not  this  unnatural 
dealing :  When  I  defired  their  leave  that  I  might  pity 
him,  they  took  from  me  the  ufe  of  mine  own  houfe ; 
charged  me,  on  pain  of  their  perpetual  difpleafure, 
neither  to  fpeak  of  him,  entreat  for  him,  nor  any  way 
fuftain  him. 

Edm.  Moft  favage,  and  unnatural ! 

Glo,  Go  to ;  fay  you  nothing :  There  is  divifion  be- 
tween the  dukes ;  and  a  worfe  matter  than  that :  I  have 
received  a  letter  this  night; — 'tis  dangerous  to  be  fpoken; 
— I  have  lock'd  the  letter  in  my  clofet :  thefe  injuries 
the  king  now  bears  will  be  revenged  home ;  there  is  part 
of  a  power  already  footed  :  we  mull  incline  to  the  king. 
I  will  feek  him,  and  privily  relieve  him :  go  you,  and 

"  When  faith  fails  in  prieftes  faws, 

"  And  lords  hefts  are  holden  for  laws, 

'*  And  robbery  is  tane  for  purchafe, 

<*  And  'etcher y  forfolace, 

"  Then  pall  tbe  realm  of  Albion 

"  Be  brought  to  great  confujion,"  Stievens. 
8  Then  comes  tbe  time,  &c]  This  couplet  Dr.Warburton  tranfpofed, 
and  placed  after  the  fourthlineof  this  prophecy.  The  four  lines,  "  When 
friefisj"  Sec.  according  to  his  notion,  are  «*  a  fatirical  description  of  tbe 
prefent  manners,  as  future  j"  and  the  fix  lines  from  "  When  every  cafe 
— to  churches  build,"  "  a  fatirical  description  of  future  manners,  which 
the  corruption  of  the  prefent  would  prevent  from  ever  happening.'*  His 
conception  of  the  firft  four  lines  is,  I  think,  juft  :  but  inftead  of  his  far- 
fetched conceit  relative  to  the  other  fix  lines,  I  mould  rather  call  them 
an  ironical,  as  the  preceding  are  a  fatirical,  description  of  the  time 
in  which  our  poet  lived.  The  tranfpofition  recommended  by  this  cri- 
tick  and  adopted  in  the  late  editions,  is  in  my  opinion  as  unneceffary, 
as  it  is  unwarrantable.  Malone. 

maintain 
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maintain  talk  with  the  duke,  that  my  charity  be  not  of 
him  perceived:  If  he  alk  for  me,  I  am  ill,  and  gone  to 
bed.  If  I  die  for  it,  as  no  lefs  is  threaten'd  me,  the 
king  my  old  matter  muft  be  relieved.  There  is  fome 
ftrange  thing  toward,  Edmund ;  pray  you,  be  careful, 

[Exit. 

Edm.  This  courtefy,  forbid  thee,  mail  the  duke 
Jnftantly  know  ;  and  of  that  letter  too  : — 
This  feems  a  fair  dcferving,  and  muft  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  lofes ;  no  lefs  than  all : 
The  younger  rifes,  when  the  old  doth  fall.  \Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  part  of  the  heathy  with  a  hoveL 

Enter  Lear ,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

Kent.  Here  is  the  place,  my  lord  ;  good  my  lord,  enter : 
The  tyranny  of  the  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  [Storm  JlilU 

Lear.  Let  me  alone.  _ 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Wilt  break  my  heart? 

Kent.  I'd  rather  break  mine  own  :  Good  my  lord,  enter. 
Lear.  Thou  think'ft  'tis  much,  that  this  contentious 
ftorm 

invades  us  to  the  fkin  :  fo  'tis  to  thee  ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd, 
The  leffer  is  fcarce  felt 9.    Thou'dft  ibun  a  bear  : 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  raging  fea  *, 
Thou'dft  meet  the  bear  i'  the  mouth.    When  the  mind'a 
free, 

9  But  lolert  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd, 

The  leffer  is  fct'ie  felt.]  So,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  Queen t  b.  I.  c.Yu 
"  He  leiler  pangs  can  bear  who  hath  enaur'd  the  chief." 

Steevens. 

1  —  Tzgingfea,]  Such  is  the  reading  of  that  which  appears  to  be 
the  elder  of  the  two  quartos.  The  other,  with  the  folio,  reads,— 
roaring  fea.  Steevens. 

The 
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The  body's  delicate:  the  tempeft  in  my  mind 

Doth  from  my  fenfes  take  all  feeling  elfe, 

Save  what  beats  there. — Filial  ingratitude! 

Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  mould  tear  this  hand, 

For  lifting  food  to't  ? — But  I  will  punilh  home  :— 

No,  I  will  weep  no  more. — In  fuch  a  night 

To  fhut  me  out !— Pour  on ;  I  will  endure1 :— 

In  fuch  a  night  as  this  I  O  Regan,  Goneril ! — 

Your  old  kind  father,  whofe  frank  heart  gave  you  all3,— 

O,  that  way  madnefs  lies;  let  me  lhun  that; 

No  more  of  that,— 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  go  in  thyfelf;  feek  thine  own  eafe ; 
This  tempeft  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more. — But  I'll  go  in: — 
In,  boy;  go  firft4.— [to  the  Fool.]  You  houfelefs  po- 
verty,— 

Nay,  get  thee  in.    I'll  pray,  and  then  I'll  fleep. — 

[Fool  goes  in. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wherefoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitilefs  ftorm, 
How  fhall  your  houfelefs  heads,  and  unfed  fides, 
Your  looped  and  window'd  raggednefs 5,  defend  you 

From 

a      1       In  fuch  a  night 

To  Jhut  me  out  I— 'Pour  on  j  1  will  endure :— ]  Omitted  in  the 
quartos.  Steevens. 

3  Tour  old  kind  father,  whofe  frank  heart  gave  you  all,—]  I  have 
already  obferved  that  the  words,  father,  brother,  rather,  and  many  of 
a  fimilar  found,  were  fometimes  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  as  monofyllables. 
The  editor  of  the  folio,  fuppofing  the  metre  to  be  defective,  omitted 
the  word  you,  which  is  found  in  the  quartos.  Malone. 

4  In,  boy,  go  firft'~\  Thefe  two  lines  were  added  in  the  authour's 
revifion,  and  are  only  in  the  folio.  They  are  very  judicioufly  intended 
to  reprefent  that  humility,  or  tendernefs,  or  negledt  of  forms,  which 
affliction  forces  on  the  mind.  Johnson. 

5  —loop*  d  and  window'd  raggednefs,]  So,  in  fat  Amorous  War,  1648: 

"  ■    —  fpare  me  a  doublet  which 
M  Hath  linings  in't,  and  no  glafs  windows.'* 
This  allufion  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Piautus,  in  one  of  whofe  plays 
it  is  found, 

Again, 
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From  feafons  fuch  as  thefe  ?  O,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this !  Take  phyikk,  pomp ; 
Expofe  thyfelf  to  feel  what  wretches  feel  ; 
That  thou  may'it  {hake  the  fuperflux  to  them, 
And  Ihew  the  heavens  more  juft6. 

Edg.  [within.]  Fathom  and  half7,  fathom  and  half! 
Poor  Tom  1    [The  Fool  runs  out  from  the  hovel. 

Fool.  Come  not  in  here,  nuncle,  here's  a  fpirit. 
Help  me,  help  me ! 

Kent.  Give  me  thy  hand. — Who's  there? 

Fool.  A  fpirit,  a  fpirit  ;  he  fays  his  name's  poor  Tom. 

Kent.  What  art  thou  that  doll  grumble  there  i'  the  ftraw  ? 
Come  forth. 

Enter  Edgar,  difguifed  as  a  Madman. 

Edg.  Away!  the  foul  fiend  follows  me  !  — 
Through  the  ftiarp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind.— 
Humph  !  go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee 8. 

Again,  in  the  comedy  already  quoted: 
m  this  jerkin 

««  Is  wholly  made  of  doors."  Steevens. 
Lotp'd  is  full  of  fmall  apertures,  fuch  as  were  made  in  ancient  caftles, 
for  firing  ordnance  or  fpying  the  enemy.    Thefe  were  wider  wichout 
than  within,  and  were  called  loops  or  loop-boles :  which  Coles  in  his 
Latin  Dictionary,  1679,  renders  by  the  word  fenejiella.    Ma  lone* 

c»   Take  pbyfick,  pomp  ! 

Expofe  t by f elf  to  feel  <wbat  wretches  feel  j 
That  thou  may  ft  pake  the  fuperflux  to  them. 

And  fheiv  the  heavens  more  juft']  A  kindred  thought  occurs  in 
Pericles,  Prince  cf  Tyre  : 

**  O  let  thofe  cities  that  of  plenty's  cup 

«'  And  her  profperities  fo  largely  tafte, 

«'  With  their  fuperfluous  riots, — hear  thefe  tears  ; 

"  The  mifery  of  Tharfus  may  be  theirs."  Malone. 

7  Fathom,  &c]  This  fpeech  of  Edgar  is  omitted  in  the  quartos.  He 
gives  the  lign  ufed  by  thofe  who  are  founding  the  depth  at  fea.  Steev. 

8  Humph!  go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  iuarm  tbee.~\  Thus  the  quartos. 
The  editor  of  the  folio  1623,  I  fuppofe,  thinking  the  pafTage  nonfenfe, 
omitted  the  word  cold.  This  is  not  the  only  inftance  of  unwarrantable 
alterations  made  even  in  that  valuable  copy.  That  the  quartos  are 
right,  appears  from  the  Induction  to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  where 
the  fame  words  occur.  They  were  intended  as  a  ridicule  on  two  lines 
in  The  Spanifh  Tragedy.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  244,  n.  7.  Malone. 

Lear. 
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Lear.  Haft  thou  given  all  to  thy  t  vo  daughters9?  And 
art  thou  come  to  this  ? 

E  dg>  Who  gives  anything  to  poor  Tom?  whom  the 
foul  fiend  hath  led  through  fire  and  through  flame1, 
through  ford  and  whirlpool,  over  bog  and  quagmire; 
that  hath  laid  knives  under  his  pillow*,  and  halters  in 
his  pew;  fet  ratfbane  by  his  porridge  ;  made  him  proud 
of  heart,  to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting  horfe  over  four-inch'd 
bridges,  to  courfe  his  own  fhadow  for  a  traitor: — Blefs 
thy  five  wits 3 !  Tom's  a-cold. — O,  do  de,  do  de,  do  de.— 

9  Hafl  thou  given  all  to  tby  two  daughters  ?]  Thus  the  quartos.  The 
folio  reads,  Didji  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters  ?  Steevens. 

1  —led  through  fire  and  through  fiame,~\  Alluding  to  the  ignis  fatuut, 
fuppofed  to  be  lights  kindled  by  mifchievous  beings  to  lead  travellers 
into  deftruction.  Johnson. 

*  —  laid  knives  under  his  pillow ,]  He  recounts  the  temptations  by 
which  he  was  prompted  to  fuicide  ;  the  opportunities  of  deftroying  him- 
felf,  which  often  occurred  to  him  in  his  melancholy  moods.  Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  found  this  charge  againft  the  fiend,  with  many  others  of 
the  fame  nature,  in  Harfenet's  Declaration,  and  has  ufed  the  very  words 
of  it.  The  book  was  printed  in  1603.  See  Dr.  Warburton's  note, 
Aft  IV.  fc.  i. 

Infernal  fpirits  are  alwavs  reprefented  as  urging  the  wretched  to  felf- 
deftru&ion.    So,  in  Dr.  Faufius,  1604: 

U  Swords,  poifons,  halters,  and  envenom' d  fteel, 
"  Are  laid  before  me  to  difpatch  myfelfV*  Steevens. 
3  —blefs  tby  five  wits  /]  So  the  five  fenfes  were  called  by  our  old 
writers.    Thus  in  the  very  ancient  interlude  of  The  Fyve  Elements, 
one  of  the  characters  is  Senfual  Appetite,  who  with  great  fimplicity 
thus  introduces  himfelf  to  the  audience  ; 
'*  I  am  callyd  fenfual  apetyte, 
«*  All  creatures  in  me  delyte, 

**  I  comforte  the  wyttes  five  ; 
•«  The  taftyng  fmelling  and  herynge 
"  I  refrefhe  the  fyght  and  felynge 
lt  To  all  creaturs  alyve." 
Sig.  B.  iij.  Percy. 
So  again,  in  Every  Man,  a  Morality  : 

f*  Every  man,  thou  arte  made,  thou  haft  thy  ivyttes fiyue.'™ 
Again,  in  Hycke  Scorner  : 

"  I  have  fpent  amys  my  v  wittes."  Steevens. 
Shakfpeare,  however,  in  his  141ft  Sonnet  feems  to  have  confidered 
the  five  wits,  as  diftinct  from  the  fenfes  : 

•<  But  my  five  wits,  nor  my  five  fenfes  can 

«  Difluade  one  foolifh  heart  from  i'erving  thee."  Maloni. 

Blefs 
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Blefs  thee  from  whirlwinds,  ftar-blafting,  and  taking4  ! 
Do  poor  Tom  fome  charity,  whom  the  foul  fiend  vexes  : 
There  could  I  have  him  now,— and  there,— and  there, — 
and  there  again,  and  there.  [Storm  JIM. 

Lear,  What,  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this 
pafs  ? — 

Goulds  thou  fave  nothing  ?  Didft  thou  give  them  all? 

Fool.  Nay,  he  referved  a  blanket,  elfe  we  had  been  all 
{named. 

Lear.  Now,  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendulous  air 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  light  on  thy  daughters  ! 
Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  fir. 
Lear,  Death,  traitor!  nothing  could  have  fubdu'd  na- 
ture 

To  fuch  a  lownefs,  but  his  unkind  daughters.— 
Is  it  the  fafhion,  that  difcarded  fathers 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flefli  ? 
Judicious  punilhment !  'twas  this  flefh  begot 
Thofe  pelican  daughters  5. 

Edg.  Pillicock  fat  on  pillicock's-hill6; — 
Kalloo,  halloo,  loo,  loo  ! 

Fool,  This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools  and  mad- 
men. 

Edg.  Take  heed  o'  the  foul  fiend  :  Obey  thy  parents ; 
keep  thy  word  juftly7;  fvvear  not;  commit  not  with 


4  —  taking!]  To  take  is  to  blaft,  or  ftrike  with  malignant  in- 
fluence : 

fl        ■  ftrike  her  young  bones, 

(f  Ye  taking  airs,  with  lamenefs !"  Johnson. 

5  —.pelican  daughters.]  The  young  pelican  is  fabled  to  fuck  the 
mother's  blood.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Decker's  Honeft  Wbore,  1630,  fecond  part:  "  Shall  a  filly 
bird  pick  her  own  breaft,  to  nourifli  her  young  ones  ?  the  pelican  does 
it,  and  mall  not  I  ?"  Steevens. 

°  Pillicock  fat,  &c]  I  once  thought  this  a  word  of  Shakfpeare's 
formation  ;  but  the  reader  may  find  it  explained  in  Minflieu's  Diet, 
p.  365,  Article,  3299-2. — Killico  is  one  of  the  devils  mentioned  in 
Harfenet's  Declaration.  The  folio  reads — Pillicock-hill.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  quartos.  Malone. 

7  —keep  tby  vtor&juftly \]  Both  the  quartos,  and  the  folio,  have 
words.    The  correction  was  made  ift  the  fecond  folio.  Malone. 

man's 
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man's  fworn  fpoufe8 ;  fet  not  thy  fweet  heart  on  proud 
array :  Tom's  a-cold. 

Lear,  What  haft  thou  been  ? 

Edg.  A  ferving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind ;  that 
curl'd  my  hair9  ;  wore  gloves  in  my  cap1,  ferved  the 
luft  of  my  miltreis's  heart,  and  did  the  ac\  of  darknefs 
with  her;  fwore  as  many  oaths  as  I  fpake  words,  and 
broke  them  in  the  fweet  face  of  heaven:  one,  that  flept 

8  Commit  not,  &c]  The  word  commit  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  Middle- 
ton,  in  Women  keivare  Women  : 

Ci  His  weight  is  deadly  who  commits  with  ftrumpets."  Steev. 

9  —  proud  in  heart  and  mind  ;  that  curl'd  my  hair ;  &c]  **  Then  Ma. 
Mainy,  by  the  inclination  of  the  firft  of  the  feaven  [fpi'its],  began  to 
fet  his  hands  unto  his  fide,  curled  bis  hair,  and  ufed  fuch  geftures,  as 
Ma.  Edmunds  [the  exorcift]  piefently  affirmed  that  that  fpirit  was 
Pride.  Herewith  he  began  to  curfe  and  banne,  faying,  What  a  poxe 
do  I  heere  ?  I  will  ftay  no  longer  amongft  a  company  of  rafcal  priefts, 
but  goe  to  the  court,  and  brave  it  amongft  my  fellows,  the  noblemen 
there  affembled."    Harfnet's  Declaration,  &c.  1603. 

"  —  fhortly  after  they  [the  feven  fpirits]  were  all  caft  forth,  and  in 
fuch  manner  as  Ma.  Edmunds  directed  them,  which  was,  that  every 
devil  mould  depart  in  fome  certaine  forme  reprefenting  either  a  beaft 
or  fome  other  creature,  that  had  the  refemblance  of  that  finne  where- 
of he  was  the  chief  author  :  whereupon  the  fpirit  of  pride  departed  in 
the  forme  of  a  peacock  ;  the  fpirit  of  /lot h  in  the  likenefs  of  an  afie  5 
the  fpirit  of  envie  in  the  fimilitude  of  a  dog  ;  the  fpirit  of  gluttony  in 
the  forme  of  a  ivolfe,  and  the  other  devils  had  alfo  in  their  depar- 
ture their  particular  likeneffes  agreeable  to  their  natures."  Ibid. 

Malone. 

1  —  wore  gloves  in  my  cap, — ]  i.  e.  His  miftrefs's  favours:  which 
was  the  falhion  of  that  time.  So,  in  the  play  called  Campafpe:  *'  Thy 
men  turned  to  women,  thy  foldiers  to  lovers,  gloves  ivorn  in  velvet 
caps,  inftead  of  plumes  in  graven  helmets."  Warburton. 

It  was  anciently  the  cuftom  to  wear  gloves  in  the  hat  on  three  diftln& 
occafions,  viz.  as  the  favour  of  a  miftrefs,  the  memorial  of  a  friend, 
and  as  a  mark  to  be  challenged  by  an  enemy.  Prince  Henry  boafts  that 
he  will  pluck  a  glove  from  the  commonejl  creature,  and  fix  it  in  his 
helmet;   and  1  ucca  fays  to  fir  Quintilian,  in  Decker s  Satiromajlix  : 
"  —  Thou  malt  wear  her  glove  in  thy  worfhipful  hat,  like  to  a  leather 
brooch      and  Pandora  in  Lylly's  Woman  in  the  Moon,  1597  : 
lt  —  he  that  firft  prefents  me  with  his  head, 
t{  Shall  wear  my  glove  in  favour  of  the  deed." 
Portia,  in  her  affumed  character,  afks  Baflanio  for  his  gloves,  which 
fhe  fays  fhe  will  roear  for  his  fake  :  and  King  Henry  V.  gives  the  pre- 
tended glove  of  Alencon  to  Fluellen,  which  afterwards  occafions  his 
quarrel  with  the  Englilh  foldier.  Steevens. 

4  in 
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in  the  contriving  of  lult,  and  waked  to  do  it :  Wine  loved 
I  deeply;  dice  dearly  ;  and  in  woman,  out-paramour'd 
the  Turk:  Falfe  of  heart,  light  of  ear*,  bloody  of  hand; 
Hog  in  (loth,  fox  in  ftealth,  wolf  in  greedinefs3,  dog  in 
madnefs,  lion  in  prey.  Let  not  the  creaking  of  flioes, 
nor  the  ruftling  of  filks,  betray  thy  poor  heart  to  women: 
Keep  thy  foot  out  of  brothels,  thy  hand  out  of  plackets4, 
thy  pen  from  lenders*  books5,  and  defy  the  foul  fiend. — 
Still  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind:  Says 
fuum,  mun,  ha  no  nonny,  dolphin  my  boy,  my  boy, 
fefla  ;  let  him  trot  by  6.  Storm  JiilL 

Lear, 

*  — light  of  ear,]  Credulous  of  evil,  ready  to  receive  malicious  re- 
ports. Johnson. 

5  '—Hog  in  Jlotbyfox  in  Jiealtb,  wolf  in  greedinefs,  &c]  The  Jefuits 
pretended  to  caft  the  feven  deadly  fins  out  of  Mainy  in  the  fhape  of  thofe 
animals  that  reprefented  them  j  and  before  each  was  caft  out,  Mainy 
by  geftures  adled  that  particular  fin  ;  curling  his  hair  to  Ihew  pride, 
vomiting  for  gluttony,  gaping  and  fnoring  for  jlotb,  &c. — Harfenet's 
book,  pp.  279,  280,  &c.     To  this  probably  our  author  alludes. 

Steevens. 

*  — tby  band  out  of  plackets,]  It  appeareth  from  the  following 
paffage  in  Any  thing  for  a  quiet  life,  a  Ally  comedy,  that  placket  doth 
not  fignify  the  petticoat  in  general,  but  only  the  aperture  therein  : 
«  —  between  which  is  difcovered  the  open  part,  which  is  now  called  the 
placket.''*  Bayly  in  his  Diclionary,  giveth  the  fame  account  of  the 
word. 

Yet  perad venture,  our  poet  hath  fome  deeper  meaning  in  the  Win- 
ter's 'Tale,  where  Autolycus  faith  ~<l  You  might  have  piuch'd  a  placket, 
it  was  fenfelefs."  Amner. 

Pcradventure  a  placket  fignified  neither  a  petticoat  nor  any  part  of 
one;  but  a  Jlomacber.  See  the  word  Tcrace  in  Florio's  Italian  Diet. 
1598.  "  The  breft  or  bulke  of  a  man. — Alfo  a  placket  or  Jlomacber."— 
'J  he  word  feems  to  be  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  ia  The  Wandering  Wbores, 
&c.  a  comedy,  1663:  "  If  I  meet  a  cull  in  Morefields,  1  can  give 
him  leave  to  dive  in  my  placket."    T.  C. 

5  Tby  pen  from  leaders''  boons.]  So,  in  All  Fools,  a  comedy  by  Chap- 
man, 1605: 

**  If  I  but  write  my  name  in  mercers'  books, 

'*  I  am  Aire  to  have  at  fix  months  end 

"  A  rafcal  at  my  elbow  with  his  mace,''  ice.  Steevens. 

6  Says  fuum,  mun,  ba  no  nonny,  dolphin  my  boy,  my  boy ,  feffa\  let 
him  trot  by.]  The  quartos  read — the  cold  wind  j  hay,  no  on  ny,  Dolphin 
my  bay,  my  boy,  ceafe,  let  him  trot  by.  The  folio  : — the  cold  wind  : 
fayes  fuum,  mun,  nonny,  Dolphin  my  boy,  boy  Sejfey,  let  him  trot 

by. 
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Lear.  Why,  thou  were  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to 
anfwer  with  thy  uncover'd  body  this  extremity  of  the 

by.  The  text  is  formed  from  the  two  copies.  I  have  printed  Sejpz, 
inftead  of  Seffey,  becaufe  the  fame  cant  word  occurs;in  the  Induction  to 
The  Taming  of  the  Sbreiv  :  "  Therefore,  paucas  pallabris  j  Jet  the 
world  Aide:  Seffa.  Malone. 

Hey  no  nonny  is  the  burthen  of  a  ballad  in  The  Tioo  Noble  Kinfmen, 
(fiid  to  be  written  by  Shakfpeare  in  conjunction  with  Fletcher)  and 
was  probably  common  to  many  others.  The  folio  introduces  it  into 
one  of  Ophelias  fongs.— 

Dolphin,  my  boy,  my  boy, 
Ceafe,  let  him  trot  by  ; 
It  feemeth  not  that  fuch  a  foe 
From  me  or  you  would  fly. 
This  is  a  ftanza  from  a  very  old  ballad  written  on  fome  battle  fought 
in  France,  during  which  the  king,  unwilling  to  put  the  fufpe&ed  valour 
of  his  fon  the  Dauphin,  i.  e.  Dolphin,  (fo  called  and  fpelt  at  thofe 
times)  to  the  trial,  is  reprefented  as  defirous  to  reftrain  him  from  any 
attempt  to  eftablim  an  opinion  of  his  courage  on  an  adverfary  who 
wears  the  leaft  appearance  of  ftrength  j  and  at  laft  afiifts  in  propping 
up  a  dead  body  againft  a  tree  for  him  to  try  his  manhood  upon.  There- 
fore as  different  champions  are  fuppofed  crofling  the  field,  the  king 
always  difcovers  fome  objection  to  his  attacking  each  of  them,  and  re- 
peats thefe  two  lines  as  every  frefli  petfonage  is  introduced  : 
Dolphin,  my  boy,  my  boy,  &c. 
The  fong  I  have  never  feen,  but  had  this  account  from  an  old  gen- 
tleman, who  was  only  able  to  repeat  part  of  it,  and  died  before  I  could 
have  fuppofed  the  difcovery  would  have  been  or'  the  leaft  importance  to 
me — As  for  the  words,  fays  fuum,  mun,  they  are  only  to  be  found  ia 
the  firft  folio,  and  were  probably  added  by  the  players,  who,  together 
with  the  compofitors,  were  likely  enough  to  corrupt  what  they  did  not 
underftand,  or  to  add  more  of  their  own  to  what  they  already  con- 
cluded to  be  nonfenfe.  Steevens. 
Cokes  cries  out  in  Bartholomew  Fair  : 

"  .God's  my  life  !— -He  fhall  be  Dauphin  my  boy  /"  Farmer. 
It  is  obfervable  that  the  two  fongs  to  which  Mr.  Steevens  refers  for 
the  burden  of  Hey  no  nonny,  are  both  fung  by  girls  diftracted  from  dif- 
appointed  love.    The  meaning  of  the  burden  may  be  inferred  from 
what  follows :  Drayton's  Shepherd's  Garland,  1593,  4*0. 
lt  Who  ever  heard  thy  pipe  and  pleafing  vaine, 
"  And  doth  butheare  this  fcurrill  minftralcy, 
(i  Thefe  ntninos  of  filthie  ribauldry, 
"  That  doth  not  mufe." 
Again,  in  White's  Wit  of  a  Woman : 
<*  — thefe  dauncers  fometimes  do  teach  them  trickes  above  trench- 
more,  yea  and  fometimes  fuch  lavoltas,  that  they  mount  fo  high,  that 
you  may  fee  their  hey  ronyt  nonv,  nony,  no."  Henley. 

Vol.  VIII.  CLq  Ikies. 
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ikies*— Is  man  no  more  than  this?  Confider  him  well: 
Thou  oweft  the  worm  no  filk,  the  beaft  no  hide,  the 
iheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no  perfume : — Ha !  here's  three 
of  us  are  fophifHcated  ! — Thou  art  the  thing  itfelf :  un- 
accommodated man  is  no  more  but  fuch  a  poor,  bare, 
forked  annimal  as  thou  art.— Off,  off,  you  lendings : — 
Come ;  unbutton  here  7.—  [tearing  off  bis  cloatbs. 

iW.Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  be  contented;  this  is  a  naughty 
night  to  fwim  in.— Now  a  little  fire  in  a  wild  field  were 
like  an  old  letcher's  heart8;  a  fmall  fpark,  all  the  reft 
of  his  body  cold. — Look,  here  comes  a  walking  fire. 

Edg.This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet 9 :  he  begins 
at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  firfl  cock  * ;  he  gives  the 

web 

1  Corner  unbutton  berej\  Thus  the  folio.  One  of  the  quartos  reads  : 
Come  on,  be  true,  Steevens. 

8  —an  old  letcberU  heart  j]  Thisimage  appears  to  have  been  imitated 
by  B.  and  Fletcher  in  the  Humourous  Lieutenant : 
<«  i  an  old  marit  loofe  defire 

<«  Is  like  the  glow-worm's  light  the  apes  Co  wonderM  at; 
**  Which  when  they  gather'd  fticks,  and  laid  upon't, 
«'  And  blew  and  blew,  tnrn'd  tail,  and  went  out  prefently.1* 

Steeveks. 

S  —Flibbertigibbet ;]  We  are  not  much  acquainted  with  this  fiend. 
Latimer  in  his  fermons  mentions  him ;  and  Hey  wood,  among  his  fixte 
hundred  of  Epigrams,  edit.  1576,  has  the  following,  Of  calling  one 
FUbergibet : 

"  Thou  Flebergibit,  Flebergibit,  thou  wretch ! 

«  Wotteft  thou  whereto  lalt  part  of  that  word  doth  ftretch  ? 

"  Leave  that  word,  or  Tie  bade  thee  with  a  libet; 

«  Of  all  woords  I  hate  woords  that  end  with  gibet."  Steev. 
u  Frateretto,  Fliberdigibet,  Hoberdidance,  Tocobatto,  were  four 
ievils  of  the  round  or  morrice.  •  •  •  •  Thefe  foure  had  forty  afliftants 
under  them,  as  themfelves  doe  confefle."  Harfenet,  p. 49.  Percy, 
*  —be  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till tbefirfi  cock]']  It  is  an  old 
tradition  thatfpirits  were  relieved  from  the  confinement  in  which  they 
were  held  during  the  day,  at  the  time  of  curfew,  that  is,  at  the  clofe 
of  day,  and  were  permitted  to  wander  at  large  till  the  firft  cock-crow- 
ing. Hence  in  'The  T empeji  they  are  faid  to  "  rejoice  to  hear  the 
folemn  curfew."    See  Hamlet,  A€t  I.  fc.  i ; 

"  ——and  at  his  [the  cock's}  warning, 

«  Whether  in  fca  or  fire,  in  earth  or  airf 

«<  The  extravagant  md  ciling  fpirit  hic» 

"  To  his  confine^ 
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web  and  the  pin  *,  fquints  the  eye,  and  makes  the  hare- 
lip ;  mildews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor  crea- 
ture of  earth. 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  nvold ; 

He  met  the  night-mare  >  and  her  nine-fold  4  ; 

Bid  her  alight , 

And  her  troth  plight, 
Andy  Aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee! 
Kent.  How  fares  your  grace  ? 

Enter  Gloster,  with  a  torch* 
Lear.  What's  he  ? 

Kent.  Who's  there  ?  What  is't  you  feek  ? 

Gk% 

Again,  fcv. 

"  I  am  thy  father's  fpirit, 
"  Doom'd  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  night, 
"  And  for  the  day  confined  to  faft  in  fires, — M  alone* 
i  ~— web  a/id  the  pin, — ]  Difeafes  of  the  eye.  Johnson. 
*  Saint  JVitbold footed  thrice  the  ivold, 

He  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  nine-fold  j]  In  the  old  quarto  the 
corruption  is  fuch  as  may  deferve  to  be  noted.  "  Swithalde  footed 
thrice  the  olde  anelthu  night  moore  and  her  nine  fold  bid  her,  O  light 
and  her  troth  plight  and  arint  thee,  with  arint  thee."  Johnson. 

Her  nine  fold  feems  to  be  put  (for  the  fake  of  the  rime)  inftead  of 
her  nine  foals.  I  cannot  find  this  adventure  in  the  common  legend  of 
St.  Vitalis,  who,  I  fuppofe,  is  here  called  St.  Withold.  Tyrwhitt. 

Shakfpeare  might  have  met  with  St.  Withold  in  the  old  fpurious 
play  of  King  John,  where  this  faint  is  invoked  by  a  Francifcan  friar. 
The  <wo!d  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  true  reading.  So,  in  the  Coventry  Colletlion 
of  Myfteries,  Muf.  Brit.  Vefp.  D.  viii,  p.  93,  Herod  fays  to  one  of 
his  officers : 

"  Seyward  bolde,  walke  thou  on  noolde, 
««  And  wyfely  behold  all  abowte,"  &c.  Steevens. 
The  ancient  reading  is  the  olds  :  which  is  pompoufly  corrected  by 
Mr.  Theobald,  with  the  help  of  his  friend  Mr.  Bifliop,  to  the  luolds  z 
in  faft  it  is  the  fame  word.  Spelman  writes,  Burton  upon  olds:  the 
provincial  pronunciation  is  ftill  the  oles:  and  that  probably  was  the  vul- 
gar orthography.    Let  us  read  then, 

St.  Withold  footed  thrice  the  oles, 

He  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  nine  foles"  &c.  Farmer* 
Both  the  quartos  and  the  folio  have  old,  not  olds.    Old  was  merely 
the  word  taold  mifpelled,  from  following  the  found.   There  are  a  hun- 
dred inftances  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  old  copies  of  thefe  plays. 

For  what  purpofe  the  Incubus  is  enjoined  to  plight  her  troth,  will 
appear  from  a  paflage  in  Scot's  Pifcovery  of  Witchcraft^  1584  j  whicb 
Q_q  a  Shakfpeare 
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Glo.  What  are  you  there  ?  Your  names  ? 

Edg.  Poor  Tom ;  that  eats  the  fwimming  frog,  the 
toad,  the  tadpole,  the  wall-newt,  and  the  water z;  that 
in  the  fury  of  his  heart,  when  the  foul  fiend  rages,  eats 
cow-dung  for  fallets  ;  fwallows  the  old  rat,  and  the  ditch- 
dog;  drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  Handing  pool ;  who  is 
whipp'dfrom  tything  to  tything3,  andftock'd,  punihYd, 
and  imprifon'd4;  who  hath  had  three  fuits  to  his  back, 
fix  fhirts  to  his  body,  horfe  to  ride,  and  weapon  to 
wear, — 

But  mice,  and  rats,  and  fuch  /mall  deer, 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  feven  long  year5, 

Shakfpeare  appears  to  have  had  in  view :  "  —  howbeic,  there  are  magi- 
cal cures  for  it,  [the  night-mare  or  incubus,']  as  for  example  : 
"  S.  George,  S.  George,  our  ladies  knight, 
'«  He  walk'd  by  daie,  fo  did  he  by  night, 
*'  Until  fuch  time  as  he  hir  found : 
"  He  hir  beat  and  he  hir  bound, 
"  Until hir  troth  Jbe  to  hint  plight 
*'  She  would  not  come  to  hir  [r.  him~\  that  night." 
Her  nine  fold  are  her  nine  familiars.    Aroint  tbee  !  [Dii  te  averrun- 
cent!]  has  been  already  explained  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  273,  n.  1.  Maloni, 
Wold  is  a  word  (till  in  ufe  in  the  North  of  England  j  fignifying  a 
kind  of  down  near  the  fea.  A  large  tract  of  country  in  the  Eaft-Riding 
of  Yorklhire  is  called  the  fVoulds.    Col  man. 

*  —  t be  wall-newt,  and  the  water  j]  i.e.  the  water-»<?wr.  This 
was  the  phrafeology  of  Shakfpeare's  time.  ft  He  was  a  wife  man  and 
a  merry,"  was  the  common  language.  So  Falftafffays  to  Shallow,  "  he 
is  your  ferving-w<i»,  and  your  bujband,**  i.^e.  hufband-mtf».  Malone. 

3  ~mmvobipp'd  from  tything  to  tything,]  A  tything  is  a  divifion  of  a 
place,  a  diftricT:  j  the  fame  in  the  country,  as  a  ward  in  the  city.  In 
the  Saxon  times  every  hundred  was  divided  into  tytbings.  Edgar  alludes 
to  the  acts  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  againft  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, &c.  In  the  Stat.  39.  Eliz.  ch.  4.  it  is  enacted  that  every 
vagabond,  &c.  mall  be  publicldyu; and  fent  from  parifli  to  parifli. 

Steevens. 

4-  —and Jiock'd,  puni/h'd,  and  imprifon'd  j]  So  the  folio.  The  quartos 
read  perhaps  rightly  :  —and  Jlock-puniJh''di  and  imprifon'd.  Malone. 
■5  But  mice,  and  rats,  and  fucb  Jmall  deer, 

Have  been  'Tom's  food  for  feven  long  year,"]  This  diftich  is  part  of 
a  defcription  given  in  the  old  metrical  romance  of  Sir  Bevis,  of  the 
hardihips  fuffered  by  Bevis  when  confined  for  feven  years  in  a  dungeon  : 
"  Rattes  and  myce  and  fuch  fmal  dere 
•1  Was  his  meats  that  feven  yere.''   Sig,  F.  iij.  Percy. 

Beware 
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Beware  my  follower: — Peace,  Smolkin;  peace 6,  thou 
fiend! 

G/o,  What,  hath  your  grace  no  better  company  ? 

Edg.  The  prince  of  darknefs  is  a  gentleman7; 
Modo  he's  call'd,  and  Mahu8.  1 

G/o.  Our  flefti  and  blood,  my  lord,  is  grown  fo  vile, 
That  it  doth  hate  what  gets  it. 

Edg.  Poor  Tom's  a-cold. 

G/o,  Go  in  with  me  ;  my  duty  cannot  fuffer 
To  obey  in  all  your  daughters'  hard  commands  : 
Though  their  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doors, 
And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you ; 
Yet  have  I  ventur'd  to  come  feek  you  out, 
And  bring  you  where  both  fire  and  food  is  ready. 

Lear,  Firft  let  me  talk  with  this  philofopher  :— 
What  is  the  caufe  of  thunder  ? 

Kent.  My  good  lord,  take  his  offer; 
Go  into  the  houfe. 

Lear*  I'll  talk  a  word  with  this  fame  learned  The- 
ban9:— 
What  is  your  ftudy  ? 

Edg,  How  to  prevent  the  fiend,  and  to  kill  vermin. 

*  —Peace,  Smolkin  ;  peace,—]  "  The  names  of  other  punie  fpirits 
caft  out  of  Trayford  were  thefe  :  Hilco,  Smolkin,  Hillio,"  &c.  Harfe- 
net,  p.  47.  Percy. 

7  The  prince  of  darknefs  is  a  gentleman ;]  This  is  fpoken  in  refent- 
ment  of  what  Glofter  had  juft  faid — **  Has  your  grace  no  better  com- 
pany?" Steevens. 

8  Modo  be^s  caWd,  and  Mahu.]  So,  in  Harfenet's  Declaration , 
Maho  was  the  chief  devil  that  had  pofleflion  of  Sarah  Williams  j  but 
another  of  the  pofTefled,  named  Richard  Mainy,  was  molefted  by  a  ftill 
more  confiderable  fiend  called  Modu.  See  the  book  already  mentioned, 
p.  268,  where  the  faid  Richard  Mainy  depofes :  "  Furthermore  it  i» 
pretended  .  .  .  that  there  remaineth  ftill  in  mee  the  prince  of  all  other 
devils,  whofe  name  Ihould  be  Modu  j"  he  is  elfewhere  called,  <c  the 
prince  Modu  So,  p.  269,  "  When  the  faid  priefts  had  difpatched 
their  bufinefs  at  Hackney,  (where  they  had  been  exorcifing  Sarah  Wil- 
liams) they  then  returned  towards  mee,  uppon  pretence  to  caft  the 
great  prince  Modu  .  .  .  out  of  mee."  Steevins. 

9  —  learned  Tbeban :]  Benjonfon  in  his  Mafque  of  Pan's  Anniver- 
sary, has  introduced  ^Tinker  whom  he  calls  a  learned  Tbeban,  perhap* 
in  ridicule  of  this  paflage.  Steevens. 

Q^q  3  Lear, 
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t-ear.  Let  me  afk  you  one  word  in  private. 

Kent,  Importune  him  once  more  to  go,  my  lord, 
His  wits  begin  tounfettle 

Glo.  Canft  thou  blame  him  ? 
His  daughters  feek  his  death  : — Ah,  that  good  Kent!—* 
He  faid  it  would  be  thus Poor  banifh'd  man  !-— 
Thou  fay 'ft,  the  king  grows  mad;  I'll  tell  thee,  friend, 
I  am  almoft  mad  myfelf:  I  had  a  fon, 
Now  out-law'd  from  my  blood ;  he  fought  my  life, 
But  lately,  very  late;  I  lov'd  him,  friend, — 
No  father  his  fon  dearer:  true  to  tell  thee,   [Storm  ft  ill. 
The  grief  hath  craz'd  my  wits.    What  a  night's  this ! 
I  do  befeech  your  grace, — 

Lear,  O,  cry  you  mercy, 
Noble  philofopher,  your  company. 

Edg.  Tom's  a-cold. 

Glo.  In,  fellow,  there,  in,  to  the  hovel :  keep  thee 
warm. 

Lear,  Come,  let's  in  all. 

Kent.  This  way,  my  lord, 

Lear.  With  him ; 
I  will  keep  ftill  with  my  philofopher. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  footh  him ;  let  him  take  the 
fellow. 

Glo.  Take  him  you  on, 

'  His  wits  begin  to  unfettle.]  On  this  occafion  I  cannot  prevail  on 
myfelf  to  omit  the  following  excellent  remark  of  Mr.  Horace  Walpole, 
inferted  in  the  poftfcript  to  his  Myfierious  Mother.  He  obferves,  that 
*'  when  Belvidera  talks  of 

Lutes,  laurels,  feat  of  milk,  and  Jhips  of  amler, 
fhe  is  not  mad,  but  light-headed.  When  madnefs  has  taken  pofTeflion 
of  a  perfon,  fuch  character  ceafes  to  be  fit  for  the  ftage,  or  at  leaft 
Ihould  appear  there  but  for  a  fhort  time  j  it  being  the  bufinefs  of  the 
ftage  to  exhibit  paflions,  not  diftempers.  The  fineft  picture  ever  drawn, 
of  a  head  difcompofed  by  misfortune,  is  that  of  King  Lear.  His 
thoughts  dwell  on  the  ingratitude  of  his  daughters,  and  every  fentence 
that  falls  from  his  wildnefs,  excites  reflection  and  pity.  Had  frenzy 
entirely  feized  him,  our  companion  would  abate  *.  we  ihould  conclude 
that  he  no  longer  felt  unhappinefs.  Shakfpeare  wrote  as  a  philofopher, 
Otway  as  a  poet."  Steevins. 

Kent* 
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Kent.  Sirrah,  come  on ;  go  along  with  us« 
Lear.  Come,  good  Athenian. 
Glo,  No  words,  no  words  ;  hum. 
Edg.  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came*, 
His  word  was  ft  ill, — Fie,  /oh,  and  fum, 

J  Jmell  the  blood  of  a  Britijb  man.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

A  Room  in  Glofter's  Caftle. 
tor  Cornwall,  and  Edmund. 

Corn,  I  will  have  my  revenge,  ere  1  depart  his  houfe* 
Edm.  How,  my  lord,  I  may  be  cenfured,  that  nature 
thus  gives  way  to  loyalty,  fomething  fears  me  to  think  of. 

Corn*  I  now  perceive,  it  was  not  altogether  your  bro- 
ther's evil  difpofition  made  him  feek  his  death ;  but  a 

a  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came,']  The  word  child  (how- 
ever it  came  to  have  this  fenfe)  is  often  applied  to  Knights,  &c.  in  old 
hiftorical  fongs  and  romances  j  of  this,  innumerable  inftances  occur 
in  the  Reliques  of  ancient  Englijh  Poetry*  See  particularly  in  Vol.  I. 
f.  iv.  v.  97,  where  in  a  defcription  of  a  battle  between  two  knights^ 
we  find  thefe  lines : 

«  The  Eldridge  knighte,  he  prick'd  his  fteed  j 

"  SyrCawline  bold  abode  : 
««  Then  either  fhook  his  trufty  fpear, 
«  And  the  timber  thefe  two  children  bare 
"  Sofoon  in  funderflode." 
See  in  the  fame  volumes  the  ballads  concerning  the  child  of  Elle, 
child  waters,  child  Maurice,  [Vol.  III.  f.  xx.]  &c.  The  fame  idiom 
occurs  in  Spenfer*s  Faery  Queen,  where  the  famous  knight  fir  Triftram 
is  frequently  called  Child  Triftram,    See  B.  V.  c.  ii.  ft.  8.  13.  B.  VI, 
c.  ii.  ft.  36.  ibid,  c.viii.  ft.  15.  Percy. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  The  Woman's  Prize,  refer  alfo  to  this : 
«  ■    ■-  a  mere  hobby-horfe 
«  She  made  the  Child  Rowland." 
In  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Waldtn,  or  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  is  up, 
1596,  part  of  thefe  lines  repeated  by  Edgar  is  quoted  :  ft  —  a  pedant, 
who  will  find  matter  inough  to  dilate  a  whole  daye  of  the  firft  inven- 
tion of 

"  ■  Fy,  fa,  fum, 

"  I  fmell  the  blood  of  an  Englimman." 
Both  the  quartos  read  ;-*to  the  dark  tiwn  come,  Stmvens.^ 

Q^q  4     *  provoking 
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provoking  merit3,  fet  a-work  by  a  reproveable  badnefs 
in  himfelf. 

Edm.  How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I  muft  re- 
pent to  be  juft  !  This  is  the  letter  he  fpoke  of,  which 
approves  him  an  intelligent  party  to  the  advantages  of 
France.  O  heavens  !  that  this  treafon  were  not,  or  not 
I  the  detector ! 

Corn.  Go  with  me  to  the  dutchefs. 

Edm.  If  the  matter  of  this  paper  be  certain,  you  have 
mighty  bufinefs  in  hand. 

Corn.  True,  or  falfe,  it  hath  made  thee  earl  of  Glofter. 
Seek  out  where  thy  father  is,  that  he  may  be  ready  for 
our  apprehenfion. 

Edm.  [A/ide.]  If  I  find  him  comforting4  the  king,  it 
will  fluff  his  fufpicion  more  fully. — 1  will  perfevere  in 
my  courfe  of  loyalty,  though  the  conflict  be  fore  between 
that  and  my  blood. 

Corn.  1  will  lay  trult  upon  thee  ;  and  thou  (halt  find  a 
dearer  father  in  my  love.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI. 

A  Chamber  in  a  Farm-houfe,  adjoining  the  Cajile. 

Enter  Gloster,  Lear,  Kent,  Fool,  and  Edgar. 
Glo.  Here  is  better  than  the  open  air ;  take  it  thank- 
fully :  I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what  addition  I 
can  :  I  will  not  be  long  from  you. 

Kent.  All  the  power  of  his  wits  has  given  way  to  his 
impatience : — The  gods  reward  your  kindnefs ! 

[Exit  Gloster. 

3  —  but  a  provoking  merit,]  Cornwall,  I  fuppofe,  means  the  merit 
of  Edmund,  which,  being  noticed  by  Glofter,  provoked  or  inftigated 
Edgar  to  feek  his  father's  death.  Dr.  Warburton  conceived  that  the 
merit  fpoken  of  was  that  of  Edgar.  But  how  is  this  confident  with 
the  reft  of  the  fentence  ?  Malone. 

*■  —  comforting — ]  He  ufes  the  word  in  the  juridical  fenfe  for  fup- 
porting,  be/ping,  according  to  its  derivation  j  Jalvia  confortat  nervos. 
—Scbol.  Saf.  Johnson. 
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Edg.  Frateretto  calls  me 5  ;  and  tells  me,  Nero  is  an 
angler  in  the  lake  of  darknefs.  Pray,  innocent,  and  be- 
ware the  foul  fiend. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  tell  me 6,  whether  a  madman 
be  a  gentleman,  or  a  yeoman  ? 

Lear.  A  king,  a  king ! 

Fool1.  No;  he's  a  yeoman,  that  has  a  gentleman  to 
his  fon  :  for  he's  a  mad  yeoman,  that  fees  his  fon  a  gen- 
tleman before  him. 

Lear.  To  have  a  thoufand  with  red  burning  fpits 
Come  hizzing  in  upon  them  : — 

Edg. 8  The  foul  fiend  bites  my  back. 

Fool.  He's  mad,  that  trufts  in  the  tamenefs  of  a  wolf, 
a  horfe's  health9,  a  boy's  love,  or  a  whore's  oath. 

Lear.  It  mall  be  done,  I  will  arraign  them  ftraight : — 
Come,  fit  thou  here,  moil  learned  jufticer1  ; —   [to  Edg. 
Thou,  fapient  fir,  fit  here.  [To  the  Fool.] — Now,  you  me 
foxes ! — 

Edg.  Look,  where  he  Hands  and  glares ! — Wanteft  thou 
eyes  2  at  trial,  madam 3  ? 

Come 

5  Frateretto  calls  me',  and  tells  me,  Nero  is  an  angler,  Sec]  See 
p.  594,  n.  9. 

Mr.  Upton  obferves  that  Rabelais,  B.  II.  c.  30.  fays  that  Nero  was 
a  fidlerin  hell,  and  Trajan  an  angler. 

Nero  is  introduced  in  the  prefent  play  above  800  years  before  he  was 
born.    Ma  lone. 

0  Prythee,  nuncle,  tell  me,—']  And  before  in  the  fame  act,  fc.  iii. 
"  Cry  to  it,  nuncleS*  Why  does  the  fool  call  the  old  king,  nuncle  f 
But  we  have  the  fame  appellation  in  The  Pilgrim,  by  Fletcher : 

"  Farewell,  nuncle."    Act  IV.  fc.  i. 
And  in  the  next  fcene,  alluding  to  Shakfpeare, 

<c  What  mops  and  mowes  it  makes  !"  Whalley. 

7  Fool.']  This  fpeech  is  omitted  in  the  quartos.  Steevens. 

8  Edgar.]  This  and  the  next  thirteen  fpeeches  (which  Dr.  Johnfon 
had  enclofed  in  crotchets)  are  only  in  the  quartos.  Steevens. 

9  —a  borfe's  health,]  A  horfe  is  above  all  other  animals  fubject  to 
difeafes.  Johnson. 

1  —  mo/?  learned  jufticer  ; — ]  The  old  copies  read— jujlice.  The 
correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Malone. 

2  Wantejl,  &c]  I  am  not  confident  that  I  underftand  the  meaning 
of  this  defultory  fpeech.  When  Edgar  fays,  Lock,  where  he  Jlands  and 

glares ! 
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Come  o*er  the  bourn,  Bejfy,  to  me4  :— 
Fool.       Her  boat  hath  a  leak, 
And  foe  mufi  not  /peak 
Why  {he  dares  not  come  o-ver  to  thee, 

glares !  he  feems  to  be  fpeaking  in  the  character  of  a  madman,  who 
thinks  he  fees  the  fiend.  IVanteJi  tbou  eyes  at  trial,  madam  ?  is  a 
queftion  which  appears  to  be  addrefTed  to  the  vifionary  Goneril,  or 
fome  other  abandon'd  female,  and  may  fignify,  Do  you  want  to  attrnEl 
admiration,  even  while  you  Jiand  at  the  bar  of  jujtice  ?  Mr.  Seyward 
propofes  to  read,  ivantonji  inftead  of  ivantefi.  Steevens. 

3  At  trial,  madam  P]  It  may  be  obferved  that  Edgar,  being  fuppofed 
to  be  found  by  chance,  and  therefore  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  reft, 
connects  not  his  ideas  with  thofe  of  Lear,  but  purfues  his  own  train 
of  delirious  or  fantaftick  thought.  To  thefe  words,  At  trial,  madam  ? 
I  think  therefore  that  the  name  of  Lear  mould  be  put.  The  procefs  of 
the  dialogue  will  fupport  this  conjecture.  Johnson. 

*  Come  o'er  the  bourne,  Bejj'yy  to  me  ;]  Both  the  quartos  and  the 
folio  have — o'er  the  broome.  The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Stee- 
wens.    Ma  lone. 

As  there  is  no  o:her  relation  between  broom  and  a  boat,  we  may 
better  read, 

Come  o'er  the  brook,  Befly,  to  me.  Johnson. 
At  the  beginning  of  A  very  mery  and pytbie  commedie,  called,  The 
longer  tbou  livefi,  the  more  Foole  tbou  art,  &c.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  vVyllyam  How,  &c.  black  letter,  no  date,  "  Entreth  Moros,  coun- 
terfaiting  avaine  gefture  and  a  foolim  countenance,  fynging  the  foote 
of  many  fongs,  as  fooles  were  wont  j"  among  them  is  this  pafiage, 
which  Dr.  Johnfon  has  very  juftly  fufpected  of  corruption. 

««  Com  over  the  boorne,  Befle, 

»  My  little  pretie  Befle, 

«<  Com  over  the  boorne,  Befle,  to  me." 
This  fong  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in 
the  year  1564. 

A  bourne  in  the  north  fignifies  a  rivulet  or  brook.  Hence  the  names 
of  many  of  our  villages  terminate  in  burn,  as  Miliar/;,  Sherburn,  &c. 
The  former  quotation,  together  with  the  following  inftances,  at  once 
confirm  the  juftnefs  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  remark,  and  fupport  the  reading. 
So,  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  Song  1  : 

"  The  bourns,  the  brooks,  the  becks,  the  rills,  the  rivulets." 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^ueen,  B.  II.  c.  vi : 

"  My  little  boat  can  l'afely  pafle  this  perilous  bourne.'''' 

To  this  I  may  add,  that  bourn,  a  boundary,  is  from  the  French  borne. 
Bourne,  or  (as  it  ought  to  be  fpelt)  burn,  a  rivulet,  is  from  the  Ger- 
man burn,  or  born,  a  well,  Stsjvens. 

There 
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JSdg,  The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the  voice  of  a 
nightingale s.  Hopdance  cries  in  Tom's  belly6  for  two 
white  herring7.  Croak  not,  black  angel ;  I  have  no 
food  for  thee, 

Kent,  How  do  you,  fir  ?  Stand  you  not  fo  amaz'd  : 
Will  you  lie  down  and  reft  upon  the  cufhions  ? 

Itear,  I'll  fee  their  trial  firft : — Bring  in  the  evidence. — 
Thou  robed  man  of  juftice,  take  thy  place  ; —  [To  Edgar. 
And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity,  [To  the  Fool. 

Bench  by  his  fide : — You  are  of  the  commilfion, 
Sit  you  too.  [To  Kent. 

Edg*  Let  us  deal  juftly. 

There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  this  addrefs,  that  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  hitherto  obferved.  Bejfy  and  poor  Tom,  it  feems,  ufually  travelled 
together.  The  authour  of  The  Court  of  Conscience,  or  Dick  Wbippers 
Sejjions,  1607,  describing  beggars,  idle  rogues,  and  counterfeit  madmen, 
thus  fpeaks  of  thefe  aflbciates  : 

<<  Another  fort  there  is  among  you  ;  they 

**  Do  rage  with  furie  as  if  they  were  fo  frantique 
'*  They  knew  not  what  they  did,  but  every  day 

*'  Make  fp&rt  with  ftick  and  flowers  like  an  antique ; 
«  Stowt  roge  and  harlot  counterfeited  gomme  ; 
«*  One  calls  herfelf  poor  Beffe,  the  other  Tom?' 
The  old  fong  of  which  Mr.  Steevens  has  given  a  part,  confifted  of 
nine  lines,  but  they  are  not  worth  infertion.    M alone. 

5  —  in  the  voice  of  a  nightingale.']  Another  deponent  in  Harfnet's 
book  (p.  225,)  fays,  that  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  kept  a  nightingale  in 
a  cage,  which  being  one  night  killed,  and  conveyed  away  into  the 
garden,  is  was  pretended  the  devil  had  killed  it  in  fpite.  Perhaps  this 
paflage  fuggefted  to  Shakfpeare  the  circumftance  of  Tom's  being  haunt- 
ed in  the  voice  of  a  nightingale,  Percy. 

—  Hopdance  cries  in  Tern's  belly  — ]  In  Harfenet's  book,  p.  194, 
195,  Sarah  Williams  (one  of  the  pretended  demoniacs)  depofeth, 
"  —  that  if  at  anytime  me  did  belch,  as  often  times  {he  did  by  reafon 
that  Ihee  was  troubled  with  a  wind  in  her  ftomacke,  the  priefts  would 
fay  at  fuch  times,  that  then  the  fpirit  began  to  rife  in  her  ... .  and 
that  the  wind  was  the  devil."  And,  if  as  flie  faith,  if  they  heard  any 
croaking  in  her  belly  ....  then  they  would  make  a  wonderful  matter  of 
that."    Hoberdidance  is  mentioned  before  in  Dr.  Percy's  note. 

Steevens. 

ft  One  time  Ihee  remembereth,  that  Ihee  having  the  faid  croaking  in 
her  belly,  they  faid  it  was  the  devil  that  was  about  the  bed,  that  fpake 
with  the  voice  of  a  toad.'*    Ibidem,    Ma  lone. 

7  m— white  herring.]  White  herrings  are  pickled  herrings.  Seethe 
Northumberland Houfcbold  Book,  p.  8,  Steevens, 

2  Sleepeft, 
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Sleepef,  ornvakefl  thou,  jolly  fbepberd*? 

Thy  Jheep  be  in  the  corn  ; 
And  for  one  blafi  of  thy  minikin  mouthy 
Thy  Jheep  Jhall  take  no  harm . 
Pur*  !  the  cat  is  grey. 

Lear*  Arraign  her  firft ;  'tis  Goneril.  I  here  take  my 
oath  before  this  honourable  aflembly,  me  kick'd  the  poor 
king  her  father. 

Fool.  Come  hither,  miftrefs ;  Is  your  name  Goneril  ? 
Lear.  She  cannot  deny  it. 

Fool.  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint-ftool  9. 

Lear.  And  here's  another,  whofe  warp'd  looks  proclaim 
What  ftore  her  heart  is  made  of. — Stop  her  there  ! 
Arms,  arms,  fvvord,  fire  ! — Corruption  in  the  place  ! 
Falfe  jufticer1,  why  haft  thou  let  her  'fcape  ? 

Edg.  Blefs  thy  five  wits ! 

Kent.  O  pity !— Sir,  where  is  the  patience  now, 
That  you  fo  oft  have  boafted  to  retain  ? 

Edg.  My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part  fo  much, 
They'll  mar  my  counterfeiting.  \Afide* 

L:ar.  The  little  dogs  and  all, 

8  SUepeJl,  or  ivakeft,  &c]  This  feems  to  be  a  ftanza  of  fome  paf- 
toral  fong.  A  (hepherd  is  defired  to  pipe,  and  the  requeft  is  enforced 
by  a  promile,  that  though  his  fheep  be  in  the  corn,  i.e.  committing  a 
trefpafs  by  his  negligence,  implied  in  the  queftion,  Sleepeft  tbou  or 
ivakefi  ?  yet  a  fingle  tune  upon  his  pipe  mall  fecure  them  from  the 
pound.  Johnson. 

Minikin  was  anciently  a  term  of  endearment.  So,  in  the  enterlude 
of  the  Repentance  of  Marie  Magdalaine,  1567,  the  Vice  fays,  "  What 
mynikin  carnal  concupifcence  !"  Barrett,  in  his  Alvearie,  or  Quadruple 
DiEiionary,  15S0,  interprets  feat,  by  "proper,  well-faflrioned,  mini- 
kin, handfome.'' 

In  the  Interlude  of  the  Four  Element i,  Sec.  printed  by  Raftell,  1519, 
Ignorance 'lings  a  fong  compofed  of  the  fcraps  of  feveral  others.  Among 
them  is  the  following  line,  on  which  Shakfpeare  may  have  defigned  a 
parody  : 

"  Sleepyft  thou,  wakyft  thou,  Geftry  Coke."  Steevens. 
*  Pur  !]  This  may  be  only  an  imitation  of  the  noife  made  by  a  cat. 
Purre  is,  however,  one  of  the  devils  mentioned  in  Harfnet's  book,  p.  50. 

Malone. 

9  Cry  you  mercy,  1  took  you  for  a  joint- jlool.~\  This  is  a  proverbial 
exprefhon.  Steevens. 

1  Falfe  jufticer,]  i.  e.  minifterof  iuftice.  See  p.  462,0.  3.  Malone. 

Tray,  . 
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Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  fee,  they  bark  at  me  \ 

Edg.  Tom  will  throw  his  head  at  them  : — Avaunt,  you 
curs ! 

Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white 3, 
Tooth  that  poifons  if  it  bite  ; 
MaftirT,  grey-hound,  mungrel  grim, 
Hound,  or  fpaniel,  brache,  or  lym4; 
Or  bobtail  tike5,  or  trundle-tail6; 
Tom  will  make  them7  weep  and  wail: 
For,  with  throwing  thus  my  head, 
Dogs  leap  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fled, 

1  —  fee  they  bark  at  me.]  The  hint  for  this  circumltance  might  have 
been  taken  from  the  pretended  madnefs  of  one  of  the  brothers  in  the 
tranflation  of  the  Mer.eechmi  of  Plautus,  1595  : 

«'  Here's  an  old  maftiff  bitch  Hands  barking  at  me,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

3  Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white,]  To  have  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
black  is  in  fome  dogs  a  proof  that  their  breed  is  genuine.    St  e evens. 

At  —  brache,  or  lym,  &c]  The  old  copies  have — brache  or  hym* 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  A  brache  figni- 
fied  a  particular  kind  of  hound,  and  alfo  a  bitch.  See  Vol.  117.  p.  14^ 
ji.  1.    A  lym  or  lime,  was  a  blood-hound.    See  Minflieu's  Diet,  in  v. 

Maloke. 

In  Ben  Jonfon's  Bartholomew  Fairy  Quarlous  fays, — (t  all  the  Itme- 
hounds  of  the  city  ihould  have  drawn  after  you  by  the  fcent."— A  Urn- 
mtr  or  learner ',  a  dog  of  the  chace,  was  fo  called  from  the  learn  or  leafh 
in  which  he  was  held  till  he  was  let  flip.  I  have  this  information  from 
Caius  de  Canibus  Britannicis.  So,  in  the  book  of  Antient  Tenures,  by 
T.  B.  1679,  the  words,  "  canes  domini  regis  lefos^  are  tranflated 
**  Leafli  hounds,  fuch  as  draw  after  a  hurt  deer  in  a  leafh,  or  Ham."" 

Among  the  prefents  fent  from  James  I.  to  the  king  and  queen 
of  Spain  were,  "  A  cupple  of  lyme-houndes  of  Angular  qualities.'* 

Steevens. 

5  —  bobtail  tike — ]  Tijk  is  the  Runic  word  for  a  little,  or  worth- 
lefs  dog : 

"  Are  Mr.  Robinfon's  dogs  turn'd  tikes  with  a  wanion  ?" 

Witches  of  Lancaflert  1634.  Steevens. 

6  —  trundle-tail ;]  This  fort  of  dog  is  mentioned  in  A  Woman  killed 
with  Kindnefs,  161 7  : 

•*         your  dogs  an*  trundle-tails  and  curs."  Steevens. 

7  Tom  will  make  them  —J  Thus  the  quartos*  Folio— will  make 
him,    Mai.  on  x« 
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Do  de,  de  de.  Sefla8.  Come,  march  to  wakes  and  fairs, 
and  market  towns  : — Poor  Tom,  thy  horn  is  dry  9. 

Lear,  Then  let  them  anatomize  Regan,  fee  what  breeds 
about  her  heart:  Is  there  any  caufe  in  nature,  that  makes 
thefe  hard  hearts  ?— You,  fir,  I  entertain  you  for  one  of 
my  hundred ;  only,  I  do  not  like  the  fafliion  of  your 
garments :  you  will  fay,  they  are  Perfian  attire  * ;  but 
let  them  be  changed.  [to  Edgar. 

8  Do  de,de  de.  SeiTa.  Come,  &c]  The  quartos  read — loud/a,  doud/a, 
come,  &c.  The  folio  as  in  the  text,  except  that  the  word  Srjfa  is 
fpelt  Jeje.    I  have  printed  it  as  before.    See  p.  592,  n.  6.  Malonk. 

Sejfey  I  take  to  be  the  French  word  cejfez  pronounced  ceffey,  which 
was,  I  fuppofe,  like  fome  others  in  common  ufe  among  us.  It  is  an 
interjection  enforcing  ceflation  of  any  action,  like,  be  quiet,  have 
done.    It  feems  to  have  been  gradually  corrupted  into  Jo,  jo,  Johns. 

This  word  is  wanting  in  the  quarto  :  in  the  folio  it  is  printed  fefe. 
It  is  difficult  in  this  place  to  fay  what  is  meant  by  it.  It  fliould  be 
remembered,  that  juit  before,  Edgar  had  been  calling  on  BeJJ'ey  to  come 
to  him  5  and  he  may  now  with  equal  propriety  invite  Sejfey  (perhaps  a 
female  name  corrupted  from  Cecilia )  to  attend  him  to  ivakes  and  fairs. 
Nor  is  itimpofiible  but  that  this  may  be  a  part  of  an  old  fong,  and 
originally  flood  thus: 

Sifly,  come  march  to  wakes, 

And  fairs,  and  market  towns.— 
So,  in  Humor  s  Ordinarie,  an  ancient  collection  of  fatires,  no  date: 

"  My  heart's  deare  blood,  fweet  Sijfe  is  my  caroufe." 
There  is  another  line  in  the  character  of  Edgar  which  I  am  very 
confident  I  have  feen  in  an  old  ballad,  viz. 

Through  the  fharp  haw-thorn  blows  the  cold  wind.    St  EE  v. 

9  —tby  horn  is  dry.]  A  born  is  at  this  day  employed  in  many 
places  in  the  country  as  a  cup  for  drinking,  but  anciently  the  ufe  of  it 
was  much  more  general.  'Tby  born  is  dry,  appears  to  be  a  proverbial 
exprefiion,  introduced  when  a  man  has  nothing  further  to  offer,  when 
he  has  faid  all  he  had  to  fay.  Sucb  a  one's  pipers  out  is  a  phrafe  cur- 
rent in  Ireland  on  the  fame  occafion. 

I  fuppofe  Edgar  to  fpeak  thefe  words  afide.  Being  quite  weary  of 
his  Tom  o' Bedlam's  part,  and  rinding  himfelf  unable  to  fupport  it 
any  longer,  he  fays  privately,  w  —  I  can  no  more:  all  my  materials 
for  fuftaining  the  character  of  Poor  Tom  are  nowexhaulted  j"  my  born 
is  dry  :  i.  e.  has  nothing  more  in  it;  and  accordingly  we  have  no  more 
of  his  diflembled  madnefs  till  he  meets  his  father  in  the  next  act,  when 
he  refumes  it  for  a  fpeech  or  two,  but  not  without  expreffing  the  fame 
diflike  of  it  that  he  expreffes  here,  "  —  I  cannot  daub  it  further." 

Stee  vens. 

1  — you  uoill  fay,  tbey  are  Peijian  attire  j]  Alluding'perhap*  to  Cly- 
tui  rehiring  the  Perfian  robes  offered  him  by  Alexander.  Steevens. 

Kent. 
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Kent.  Now,  good  my  lord,  lie  here  *,  and  reft  awhile, 
Lear.  Make  no  noife,  make  no  noife ;  draw  the  cur- 
tains :  So,  fo,  fo :  We'll  go  to  fupper  i'  the  morning :  So, 
fo,  fo. 

Fool.  And  I'll  go  to  bed  at  noon  \ 

Re-enter  Gloster. 

GIo,  Come  hither,  friend:  Where  is  the  king  my 
m after  ? 

Kent.  Here,  fir ;  but  trouble  him  not,  his  wits  are  gone, 
GIo.  Good  friend,  I  pr'ythee  take  him  in  thy  arms; 

I  have  o'er-heard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him  : 

There  is  a  litter  ready ;  lay  him  in't, 

And  drive  toward  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  (halt  meet 

Both  welcome  and  protection.    Take  up  thy  mafter: 

If  thou  fhould'ft  dally  half  an  hour,  his  life, 

With  thine,  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him, 

Stand  in  afiured  lofs :  Take  up,  take  up  3 ; 

And  follow  me,  that  will  to  fome  provifioti 

Give  thee  quick  conduft. 

[Kent*  OppreiTed  nature  deeps 4  :— 

1  —  lie  here—]  i.  e.  on  the  cufliions  to  which  he  points.    He  had 
before  faid, 

M  Will  you  lie  down,  and  reft  upon  the  cufhions  V  Malone, 

2  And  I'll  go  to  bed  at  noon.]  Omitted  in  the  quartos.  St  sevens. 

3  Take  up,  take  up  j]  One  of  the  quartos  reads — Take  up  the  king, 
&c.  the  other— Take  up  to  hep,  &c.  Steevens. 

4  Opprejfed  nature  Jleeps :— ]  Thefe  two  concluding  fpeeches  by 
Kent  and  Edgar,  and  which  by  no  means  ought  to  have  been  cut  orF. 
I  have  reftored  from  the  old  quarto.  The  lbliloquy  of  Edgar  is  ex- 
tremely fine;  and  the  fentiments  of  it  are  drawn  equally  from  nature 
and  the  fubjecl.  Befides,  with  regard  to  the  ftage,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceflary:  for  as  Edgar  is  notdefigned,  in  the  conftitution  of  the  play, 
to  attend  the  king  to  Dover  j  how  abfurd  would  it  look  for  a  charac- 
ter of  his  importance  to  quit  the  fcene  without  one  word  faid,  or  the 
leaft  intimation  what  we  are  to  expeft  from  him  ?  Theobald. 

The  lines  inferted  from  the  quarto  are  in  crotchets.  The  omifTion 
of  them  in  the  folio  is  certainly  faulty  :  yet  I  believe  the  folio  is  print- 
ed from  Shakfpeare's  laft  revifion,  carelefsly  and  haftily  performed, 
with  more  thought  of  fhortening  the  fcenes,  jhan  of  continuing  the 
aftiont  Johkson. 

'  This 
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This  reft  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  fenfess, 
Which,  if  convenience  will  not  allow, 
Stand  in  hard  cure. — Come,  help  to  bear  thy  mafter ; 
Thou  muft  not  flay  behind.  [To  the  Fool. 

Glo.  Come,  come,  away. 

[Exeunt  Kent,  Glo.  and  the  Fool,  bearing  off  the  king* 
Edg.  When  we  our  betters  fee  bearing  our  woes, 
We  Scarcely  think  our  miferies  our  foes. 
Who  alone  fuffers,  fuffers  moft  i'  the  mind; 
Leaving  free  things 6,  and  happy  (hows,  behind  : 
But  then  the  mind  much  fufferance  doth  o'erfkip, 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowfhip7. 
How  light  and  portable  my  pain  feems  now, 
When  that,  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  the  king  bow; 
He  childed,  as  I  father'd  ! — Tom,  away: 
Mark  the  high  noifes  8 ;  and  thyfelf  bewray  9, 

When 

5  —  balm'd  thy  broken  fenfes,]  The  quarto  from  whence  this  fpeech 
is  taken,  reads — thy  broken  Jintivs.  Senfes  is  the  conjectural  emen- 
dation of  Theobald.    St  EE  YENS. 

A  pafiage  in  Macbeth  adds  fupport  to  Theobald's  emendation ; 

"   the  innocent  Jleep, 

**  Balm  of  hurt  minds,  — Malone. 

6  —free  thirds, — J  States  clear  from  diftrefs.  Johnson. 

7  But  then  the  mind  much  fufferance  dolb  o'er-Jkip, 

When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowfhip.]  So,  in  our  au- 
thour's  Rape  of  Lucrece: 

11  And  fellowfhip  in  woe  doth  woe  ailo-age." 
Again,  in  R:n.eo  and  Juliet : 

"  Or,  if  four  woe  delights  in  fel/ozvjbip — 

Solamen  miferis  focios  habuifle  dojoris*— Incer.  AuB. 

Malone. 

8  Mark  the  high  noifes ;]  Attend  to  the  great  events  that  are  ap- 
proaching, and  make  thyfelf  known  when  that  falfe  opinion  now  pre- 
vailing againft  thee  fhall,  in  confequence  of  jufi proof  of  thy  integrity, 
revoke  its  erroneous  lentence,  and  recall  thee  to  honour  and  reconci- 
liation. Johnson. 

The  high  noifes  are  perhaps  the  calamities  and  quarrels  of  thofe  in 
a  higher  ftation  than  Edgar,  of  whichjhe  has  been  juft  fpeaking.  The 
words,  however,  may  allude  to  the  proclamation  which  had  been 
made  for  bringing  in  Edgar : 

"  I  heard  myfelf  proclaim'd, 

'«  And  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree, 

•f  Efcap'd  the  hunt."  Malone. 

9  —  and 
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When  falfe  opinion,  whofe  wrong  thought  defiles  thee 
In  thy  juft  proof,  repeals,  and  reconciles  thee. 
What  will  hap  more  to-night,  fafe  fcape  the  king  ! 
Lurk,  Lurk.]  [Exit. 

SCENE  VII. 

A  Room  in  Glolter's  Cafile. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  Goneril,  Edmund,  and 
Servants. 

Corn.  Poll  fpeedily  to  my  lord  your  hulband  ;  fhew  him 
this  letter: — the  army  of  France  is  landed :— Seek  out 
the  villain  Glolter.  [Exeunt  fome  of  the  Servants. 

Reg.  Hang  him  inftantly. 

Gon.  Pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Corn.  Leave  him  to  my  difpleafure. — Edmund,  keep 
you  our  filter  company ;  the  revenges  we  are  bound  to 
take  upon  your  traitorous  father,  are  not  fit  for  your 
beholding.  Advife  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to 
a  molt  feltinate  preparation*;  we  are  bound  to  the  like. 
Our  polls  mall  be  fwift,  and  intelligent  betwixt  us3. 
Farewel,  dear  filter; — farewel,  my  lord  of  Glolter 4. 

9  mm.  and  tbyfelf  bewray,]  Bewray  which  at  prefent  has  only  a  dirty 
meaning,  anciently  fignified  to  betray,  to  d't j 'cover.    In  this  fenfe  it  is 
ttfed  by  Spenfer  }  and  in  Promos  and  Cajfandro,  1578  : 
'«  Well,  to  the  king  Andrugio  now  will  hye, 
<<  Hap  lyfe,  hap  death,  his  fafetie  to  bewray."  Steevens. 
1  —wbofe  wrong  thought  defiles  tbee9~\  The  quartos,  where  alone 
this  fpeech  is  found,  read — whofe  wrong  thoughts  defile  thee.  The 
rhyme  mews  that  the  correction,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald, 
is  right.  Malone. 

1  —  a  moft  feftinate  preparation  {]  Here  we  have  the  fame  error  in 
the  firft  folio,  which  has  happened  in  many  other  places }  the  u  em- 
ployed inftead  of  an  ».  It  rtads—fefiiuate.  The  quartos  fefiuant.  Sec 
p.  83,  n.  8,  and  Vol.  I.  p.  252,  n.  9.  Malone. 

i      and  intelligent  betwixt  us.]  So,  in  a  former  fcene: 

 fpies  and  fpeculations 

"  Intelligent  of  our  ftate.  Steevens. 
Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos  read— fwift  and  intelligence  betwixt 
us:  the  poet  might  have  written — fwift  in  intelligence— .  Malone. 

At  —  my  lord  ofGlofier.']  Meaning  Edmund,  newly  inverted  with  his 
father's  titles.  The  fteward,  fpeaking  immediately  after,  mentions 
the  old  earl  by  the  fame  title.  Johnson. 

Vol.  VIII.  R  r  Enter 
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Enter  Steward. 

How  now  ?  Where's  the  king  ? 

Stew.  My  lord  of  Glofter  hath  convey'd  him  hence : 
Some  five  or  fix  and  thirty  of  his  knights, 
Hot  queftrifts  after  him5,  met  him  at  gate; 
Who,  with  fome  other  of  the  lord's  dependants, 
Are  gone  with  him  towards  Dover  ;  where  they  boaA 
To  have  well-armed  friends. 

Corn,  Get  horfes  for  your  miftrefs. 

Gon.  Farewel,  fweet  lord,  and  Mer. 

[Exeunt  Gon e r i l ,  WEdmund. 

Corn.  Edmund,  farewel. — Go,  feek  the  traitor  Gloller, 
Pinion  him  like  a  thief,  bring  him  before  us : 

[Exeunt  other  Servants. 
Though  well  we  may  not  pafs  upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  of  juftice  ;  yet  our  power 
Shall  do  a  courtefy  to  our  wrath6,  which  men 
May  blame,  but  not  control.  Who's  there  ?  The  traitor? 

Re-enter  Servants,  with  Gloster. 

Reg.  Ingrateful  fox  !  'tis  he. 
Corn.  Bind  faft  his  corky  arms  7. 

Glo. 

5  Hot  queftrifts  after  him, — ]  A  quejlrijl  is  one  who  goes  in  fearch 
or  quejl  of  another.    Mr.  Pope  and  Sir  T.  Hanmer  read— quejiers. 

Stbevens. 

6  Though  well  we.  may  not  pafs  upon  his  life, 
■         i     yet  our  power 

Shall  do  a  courtefy  to  our  wrath?—]  To  do  a  courtefy  is  to  gratify, 
to  comply  with.    To  pafs,  is  to  pafs  a  judicial  fentence.  Johnson. 

The  original  of  the  expreflion,  to  pafs  on  any  one,  may  be  traced  from 
Magna  Charta : 

"  — nec  fuper  turn  ibimus,  nifi  per  legale  judicium  parium  fu«- 
rum." 

It  is  common  to  mod  of  our  early  writers.  So,  in  If  this  be  not  a 
good  Play,  the  Devil  is  in  it,  1612  :  (i  A  jury  of  brokers,  impanel'd, 
and  deeply  fworn  to  pa \jfe  on  all  villains  in  hell."    Ste  evens. 

1  — corky  arms.]  Dry,  wither'd,  hufky  arms.  Johnson. 

As  Shakfpeare  appears  from  other  paiTages  of  this  play  to  have  had 
in  his  eye  Bijhop  Harfenefs  Declaration  of  egregious  Popifh  Impojlures, 
Sec.  1603,  4-to,  it  is  probable,  that  this  very  expreffive,  but  peculiar 
epithet,  corky,  was  fuggefted  to  him  by  a  pafiage  in  that  very  curious 

pamphlet. 
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Glo.  What  mean  your  graces  r — Good  my  friends,  con- 
fider 

You  are  my  guefts  :  do  me  no  foul  play,  friends, 

Corn.  Bind  him,  I  fay,  [Servants  bind  him. 

Reg.  Hard,  hard: — O  filthy  traitor  I 

Glo.  Unmerciful  lady  as  you  are,  I  am  none*. 

Corn,  To  this  chair  bind  him  : — Villain,  thou  malt 
find —  [Regan plucks  his  beard. 

Glo.  By  the  kind  gods 8,  'tis  moft  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

Reg.  So  white,  and  fuch  a  traitor  ! 

Glo.  Naughty  lady, 
Thefe  hairs,  which  thou  doll  ravifh  from  my  chin, 
Will  quicken,  and  accufe  thee:  I  am  your  hoil  j 
With  robbers'  hands,  myhofpitabie  favours9 
You  mould  not  ruffle  thus.    What  will  you  do  ? 

Com.  Come,  fir,  what  letters  had  you  late  from  France  ? 

Reg.  Be  fimple-anfwer'd  *,  for  we  know  the  truth. 

Corn.  And  what  confederacy  have  you  with  the  traitors 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdom  ? 

pamphlet.  "  It  would  pofe  all  the  cunning  exorcifts,  that  are  this 
day  to  be  found,  to  teach  an  old  corkie  woman  to  writhe,  tumble,  cur- 
vet, and  fetch  her  morice  gamboles,  as  Martha  Breflier  (one  of  the 
pofielTed  mentioned  in  the  pamphlet)  did."  Percy. 

*  J  am  none.']  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  read — I  am  ^w.Malon  k. 

8  By  the  kind  gods,]  People  always  invoke  their  deities  as  they 
would  have  them  fhew  themfelves  at  particular  times  in  their  favour; 
and  he  accordingly  calls  thofe  kind  gods  whom  he  would  w'tfti  to  rind  fo 
on  this  occafion.  He  does  fo  yet  a  fecond  time  in  this  fcene.  Our 
own  liturgy  will  fufrkiently  evince  the  truth  of  my  fuppofuion. 

Steevens. 

Cordelia  alfo  ufes  the  fame  invocation  in  the  fourth  Act : 
'     "  — —  O,  you  kind  gods, 

u  Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abufed  nature  !**  Mason. 

9  —  my  bofpitable  favours—]  Favours  means  the  fame  as  fearurts, 
i.  e.  the  different  parts  of  which  a  face  is  compofed.  So,  in  Drayton's 
epiftle  from  Matilda  to  King  John  : 

if  Within  the  compafs  of  man's  face  we  fee, 
"  How  many  forts  of  feveral  favours  be." 
Again,  in  David  &  Betbfabe,  1599  : 

f*  To  daunt  the  favours  of  his  lovely  face."  Steevens. 
1  Be  fimple-anfwer^d,]  The  old  quarto  reads,  Be  fimple  anfiverer. 
Either  is  good  fenfe  :  Jimple  means  plain.    St  e  evens, 

R  r  2  Reg. 
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Reg.  To  whofe  hands  have  you  fent  the  lunatick  king  ? 
Speak. 

Glo.  I  have  a  letter  guemngly  fet  down, 
Which  came  from  one  that's  of  a  neutral  heart, 
And  not  from  one  oppos'd. 

Com.  Cunning. 

Reg.  And  falfe. 

■Com.  Where  haft  thou  fent  the  king? 

Glo.  To  Dover. 

Reg*  Wherefore  to  Dover  ? 
Waft  thou  not  charg'd  at  peril — 

Com.  Wherefore  to  Dover  ?  Let  him  firft  anfwer  that. 

Glo.l  amty'd  to  the  flake1,  and  I  muft  Hand  the  courfe2* 

Reg.  Wherefore  to  Dover  ? 

Glo.  Becaufe  I  would  not  fee  thy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes ;  nor  thy  fierce  filler 
Tn  his  anointed  flefh  ftick  boarifti  fangs 3. 
The  fea,  with  fuch  a  ftorm  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-black  night  endur'd,  would  have  buoy'd  up, 
And  quench'd  the  ftelled  fires :  yet,  poor  old  heart, 
He  holp  the  heavens  to  rain  4. 
If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  ftern  time 5, 
Thou  Ihould'ft  have  faid,  Good  porter,  turn  the  key  ; 
All  cruels  elfe  fubfcrib'd6  :— But  I  mall  fee 

*  I  am  ty'd  to  the  fiake,]  So,  in  Macbeth : 

*f  They  have  chain d  me  to  a  flake,  I  cannot  fly, 

«  But,  bear-like,  I  muft  ftand  the  courfe."  Steevens. 

.*  —the  courje.]  The  running  of  the  dogs  upon  me.  Johnson. 

3  ftick  boarijh  fangs.']  The  quartos  read — rafo  boarifti  fangs. 
This  verb  occurs  in  Spenfer's  Faery  Queen,  B.  IV.  c.  ii : 

tl  And  fhields  did  fhare,  and  mailes  did  rajh,  and  helmes  did  hew." 
To  rajb  is  the  old  hunting  term  for  the  ftroke  made  by  a  wild  boar 
vrith  his  fangs.  Steevens. 

4  —  to  ram.]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  read— to  rage.  Steev. 

5  —that  ftern  time,]  Thus  the  folic.  Both  the  quartos  read— that 
dearn  time.  Dearn  is  a  north-country  word,  ftgnifying  lonely,  foli- 
tary,  melancholy,  far  from  neighbours.    So,  in  the  Valiant  Scot: 

Of  all  thy  joys  the  dearne  and  difmal  end." 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  Queen,  B.  II.  c.  i : 

*<  They  heard  a  rueful  voice  that  deamly  cride."  Steevens. 
—-fubfcrib'd  i~[  Yielded,  fubmitted  to  the  necefiity  of  the  occafion. 

Johnson. 

The 
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The  winged  vengeance  overtake  fuch  children. 
Corn.  See  it  (halt  thou  never :  —  Fellows,  hold  the 
chair: — 

Upon  thefe  eyes  of  thine  I'll  fet  my  foot7. 

[Glofter  is  held  down  in  his  chair,  while  Cornwall 
plucks  out  one  of  his  eyes,  and  fets  his  foot  on  it* 

Glo,  He,  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old, 
Give  me  fome  help  : — O  cruel !  O  ye  gods ! 

Reg.  One  fide  will  mock  another ;  the  other  too. 

Com.  If  you  fee  vengeance, — 

Ser*u.  Hold  your  hand,  my  lord : 
I  have  ferv'd  you  ever  fince  I  was  a  child; 
But  better  fervice  have  I  never  done  you, 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 

Reg.  How  now,  you  dog? 

Scrv  If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin, 
I'd  fhake  it  on  this  quarrel :  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Corn.  My  villain  8 1  [draws,  and  runs  at  him, 

&ro/.Nay,  then  come  on,  and  take  the  chance  of 
anger, 

[draws.  They  fight.  Cornwall  is  wounded, 
Reg.  Give  me  thy  fword. — [to  another  Serv.]  A  peafant 
ftand  up  thus ! 

[fnatches  a  fword,  comes  behind,  and  Jlahs  him. 
Serv.  O,  I  am  flain  ! — My  lord,  yet  have  you  one  eye 
left 

To  fee  fome  mifchief  on  him  : — O  !  [dies. 
Corn.  Left  it  fee  more,  prevent  it : — Out,  vile  jelly  1 

7  Upon  thcfe  eyes,  Sec]  In  Selimus, Emperor  of  the  Turks,  1594*  one  of 
the  fons  of  Bajazet  pulls  out  the  eyes  of  an  aga  on  the  ftage,  and  fays, 

(f  Yes,  thou  /halt  live,  but  never  fee  that  day, 
"  Wanting  the  tapers  that  mould  give  thee  light." 

[Pulls  tut  bis  eyes. 

Immediately  after,  his  hands  are  cut  off.  I  have  introduced  this  paffage 
to  fliew  that  Shakfpeare's  drama  was  not  more  fanguinary  than  that 
©f  his  contemporaries.  Stkevens. 

In  Marfton's  Antonio's  Revenge,  1602,  Piero's  tongue  is  torn  out 
on  the  ftage.  Malone. 

8  My  villain  /]  Villain  is  here  perhaps  ufed  in  its  original  fenfe  of 
one  in  fervitude.  Steevens. 

R  r  3  Where 
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Where  is  thy  luftre  now  ? 

[Tears  out  Glofter's  other  eye,  and  throws  it  on  the 
ground* 

Glo.  All  dark  and  comfortlefs. — Where's  my  Ton  Ed- 
mund ? 

Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  fparks  of  nature, 
To  quit  this  horrid  act. 

Reg.  Out,  treacherous  villain  ! 
Thou  call'ft  on  him  that  hates  thee :  it  was  he 
That  made  the  overture  of  thy  treafons  to  us  9 ; 
Who  is  too  good  to  pity  thee. 

Glo.  O  my  fellies  I 
Then  Edgar  was  abus'd. — 
Kind  gods,  forgive  me  that,  and  profper  him  ! 

Reg.  Go,  thrufthim  out  at  gates,  and  let  him  fmell 
His  way  to  Dover. — How  is't,  my  lord  ?  How  look  you  ? 

Com.  I  have  receiv'd  a  hurt Follow  me,  lady.— 
Turn  out  that  eyelefs  villain  j — throw  this  flave 
Upon  the  dunghill. — Regan,  I  bleed  apace  : 
Untimely  comes  this  hurt :  Give  me  your  arm. 

[Exit  Cornwall,  led  by  Regan  ; — Servants  un- 
bind Gloster,  and  lead  him  out. 

1.  Serv.  I'll  never  care  what  wickednefs  I  do", 
If  this  man  come  to  good. 

2.  Serv.  If  flie  live  long, 

And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  old  courfe  of  death4, 
Women  will  all  turn  monfters. 

9  — the  overture  of  thy  treafons — ]  Overture  is  here  ufed  for  an 
opening  or  difcovery.  It  was  he  who  ftrft  laid  thy  treafons  open  to  us. 
Coles  in  his  Diet.  1679,  renders  Overture,  by  apertior  apertura*  An 
overt  act  of  treafon,  is  the  technical  phrafe.  Malone. 

1  17/  never  care  ivbat  ivickednefs  I do,~\  This  fhort  dialogue  I  have 
inferted  from  the  old  quarto,  becaufe  I  think  it  full  of  nature.  Ser- 
vants could  hardly  fee  fuch  a  barbarity  committed  on  their  mafter, 
without  pity;  and  the  vengeance  that  they  prefume  mull  overtake  the 
actors  of  it,  is  a  fentiment  and  doctrine  well  worthy  of  the  (tage. 

Theobald. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  fuppofe  them  the  fervants  of  Glolterj  for 
Cornwall  was  oppofed  to  extremity  by  his  own  fervant,  Johnson. 
*  —meet  the  old  courfe  of  death,]  That  is;  die  a  natural  death. 

Malone. 

1.  Serv, 
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1.  Serv,  Let's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  Bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would ;  his  roguifh  madnefs 
Allows  itfelf  to  any  thing. 

2.  Serv.  Go  thou;  I'll  fetch  fome  flax3,  and  whites  of 

eggs, 

To  apply  to  his  bleeding  face.    Now,  heaven  help  him  ! 

\Exeunt  fe-verally. 


ACT    IV.    SCENE  I. 

*The  Heath. 

Enter  Edgar. 

Edg.  Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  contemn'd4, 
Than  Hill  contemn'd  and  flatter'd.    To  be  worft, 
The  loweft,  and  moil  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 

Stands 

3  — fome  flax,  &c]  This  paffage  is  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonfon,  in  The 
Cafe  is  alter' d,  1609  : 

"  —  go  get  a  white  of  an  egg,  and  a  little  flax,  and  clofe  the  breaches 
of  the  head,  it  is  the  moft  conducible  thing  that  can  be."  Steevens. 

The  Cafe  is  altered  was  written  before  the  end  of  the  year  1599  ;  but 
Ben  Jonfon  might  have  inferted  this  fneer  at  our  authour,  between 
the  time  of  King  Lear's  appearance,  and  the  publication  of  his  own, 
playini6o9.  Malone. 

4  Tet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  contemn  d,  &c]  The  meaning  is, 
'Tii  better  to  be  thus  contemned,  and  known  to  yourfelf  to  be  contemn- 
ed.   Or  perhaps  there  is  an  error,  which  may  be  rectified  thus : 

Yet  better  thus  unknown  to  be  contemn'd. 
When  a  man  diverts  himfelf  of  his  real  character,  he  feels  no  pain  from 
contempt,  becaufe  he  fuppofes  it  incurred  only  by  a  voluntary  difguife 
which  he  can  throw  oft"  at  pleafure.    I  do  not  think  any  correction 
neceffary.  Johnson. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  paffage  Ihould  be  written  thus  : 

Yet  better  thus  unknown  to  be  contemn'd, 

Than  ftill  contemn'd  and  flatter'd  to  be  worfe. 

The  loweft,  &c. 

The  quarto  edition  has  no  flop  after  flatter'd.  The  flrft  folio,  which 
has  a  comma  there,  has  a  colon  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

The  expremon  in  this  fpeech— owes  nothing  to  thy  blafts — (in  a 
more  learned  writer)  might  feem  to  be  copied  from  Virgil,  JEn.  xi.  51* 
"  Nos  juvenem  exanimum,  et  nil  jam  cceleftibus  ullis 
««  Debentera,  vano  meefii  comitamur  honored  Tyrwhitt. 

R  r  4  I  think 
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Stands  ftill  in  efperance,  lives  not  in  fear s : 

The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  beft ; 

The  worft  returns  to  laughter.    Welcome  then  6, 

Thou  unfubftantial  air,  that  I  embrace! 

The  wretch,  that  thou  haft  blown  unto  the  worft, 

Owes  nothing  to  thy  blafts.  — But  who  comes  here  ?— 

Enter  Gloster,  led  by  an  old  man. 

My  father,  poorly  led  *  ? — World,  world,  O  world  ! 
But  that  thy  ftrange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee, 
Life  wbuld  not  yield  to  age7. 

Old  Man.  O  my  good  lord,  I  have  been  your  tenant, 
and  your  father's  tenant,  thefe  fourfcore  years. 

Glo.  Away,  get  thee  away  ;  good  friend,  be  gone  ; 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all, 
Thee  they  may  hurt. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  fir,  you  cannot  fee  your  way. 

Glo.  I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes ; 
I  ftumbled  when  I  faw :  Full  oft  'tis  feen, 

I  think  with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  that  Dr.  Johnfon's  conje&ure  is  well 
founded,  and  that  the  poet  wrote— unknown.  Malone. 

The  meaning  of  Edgar's  fpeech  feems  to  be  this.  Yet  it  is  better  to 
be  thus,  in  this  fixed  and  acknowledged  contemptible  ftate,  than,  liv- 
ing in  affluence,  to  be  flattered  and  defpifed  at  the  fame  time.  He 
who  is  placed  in  the  worft  and  loweft  ftate,  has  this  advantage  j  he 
lives  in  hope,  and  not  in  fear,  of  a  reverfe  of  fortune.  The  lament- 
able change  is  from  affluence  to  beggary.  He  laughs  at  the  idea  of 
changing  for  the  worfe,  wbo  is  already  as  low  as  pofllble. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

5  —  lives  not  in  fear :]  So,  in  Milton's  Par.  Reg.  B.iii. 

"  For  where  no  hope  is  left,  is  left  no  fear."  Steevins. 

c  —  Welcome  then,~\  The  next  two  lines  and  a  half  are  omitted  in 
the  quartos.  Steevens. 

*  —poorly  led? \  Thus  quarto  A,  and  the  folio.  For  poorly  led 
quarto  B  has-— parti,  eyd.  Malone. 

7   0  world  f 

But  that  thy Jlrange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee, 
Life  mould  not  yield  to  age.]  O  world  !  if  reverfes  of  fortune  and 
changes  fuch  as  I  now  fee  and  feel,  from  eafe  and  affluence  to  poverty 
and  mifery,  did  not  fhew  us  the  little  value  of  life,  we  mould  never 
fubmit  with  any  kind  of  refignation  to  the  weight  of  years,  and  its 
necefiary  confequence,  infirmity  and  death.  Malone. 

Our 
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Our  mean  fecures  us8  ;  and  our  meer  defects 
Prove  our  commodities. — Ah,  dear  fon  Edgar, 
The  food  of  thy  abufed  father's  wrath  • 
Might  I  but  live  to  fee  thee  in  my  touch9, 
I'd  fay,  I  had  eyes  again! 

Old  Man.  How  now  ?  Who's  there  ? 

Edg.  [Jjide.]  O  gods !  Who  is't  can  fay,  /  am  at  the 
nvorji  ? 

I  am  worfe  than  e'er  I  was. 

Old  Man*  'Tis  poor  mad  Tom. 

Edg.  [A/tde.]  And  worfe  1  may  be  yet :  The  worft  is 
not, 

So  long  as  we  can  fay,  This  is  the  worft  l. 

8  Our  mean  fecures  us ;  &c]  Mean  is  here  a  fubftantive,  and  fignl- 
fies  a  middle  Jlate,  as  Dr.  Warburton  rightly  interprets  it.  So  again, 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice:  '*  It  is  no  mean  happinefs  therefore  to  be 
leated  in  the  mean."    See  more  inftances  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  DiElionary. 

Steevens. 

Both  the  quartos  and  the  folio  read — our  means  fecure  us.  The 
emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.  I  am  not  fure  that  it  is  neceflary. 
In  Shakfpeare's  age  writers  often  thought  it  neceflary  to  ufe  a  plural, 
when  the  fubject  fpoken  of  related  to  more  perfons  than  one.  So  in 
the  laft  aft  of  this  play,  "  O,  our  lives*  fweetnefs !™  not,  "  O,  our 
lifers  fweetnefs."    Again,  in  p.  638  : 

ci  ,   — —  O,  you  mighty  gods, 

"  This  world  I  do  renounce,  and,  in  your  fights,*'  &c. 
-Again,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  bloods.'''' 
Means  therefore  might  have  been  here  ufed  as  the  plural  of  mean,  or 
moderate  condition.  Glofter's  meaning  is,  that  in  a  moderate  condition 
or  middle  ftate  of  life,  we  are  fecure  from  thofe  temptations  to  which 
the  more  profperous  and  affluent  are  expofed  j  and  our  very  wants  prove 
in  this  refpedr  an  advantage.  Malone. 

9  —to  fee  thee  in  my  touch,]  So,  in  another  fcene,  I  fee  it  feelingly. 

Steevens. 

*  —  Who  1st  can  fay,  I  am  at  the  ivorfi  ? 
■   the  ivorji  is  not, 

So  long  as  ive  can  fay.  This  is  the  ivorji.']  i.  e.  While  we  live  ; 
for  while  we  yet  continue  to  have  a  fenfe  of  feeling,  fomething  worfe 
than  the  prefent  may  {till  happen.    What  occafioned  this  reflection 
Was  his  rafhly /faying  in  the  beginning  of  this  fcene, 
u  —  To  be  worft, 

«<  The  loweft,  and  moft  dejected  thing  of  fortune,  &c. 
««  The  wretch,  thai  thou  haft  blown  unto  the  worft,"  Sec. 

Warburton. 

Old 
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Old  Man,  Fellow,  where  goeft  ? 

Glo.  Is  it  a  beggar-man? 

Old  Man.  Madman  and  beggar  too. 

Glo.  He  has  fome  reaibn,  elie  he  could  not  beg. 
V  the  laft  night's  ftorm  I  fuch  a  fellow  faw ; 
Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm  :  My  fon 
Came  then  into  my  mind  ;  and  yet  my  mind 
Was  then  fcarce  friends  with  him  :  1  have  heard  more 
fince : 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods ; 
They  kill  us  for  their  fpcrt8. 

Edg.  How  mould  this  be  ? — 
Bad  is  the  trade,  that  muft  play  the  fool  to  forrow, 
Ang'ring  itlelf  and  others,  [Jjtde.] — Blefs  thee,  mailer! 

Glo.  Is  that  the  naked  fellow  I 

Old  Man.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Then,  pr'ythee,  get  thee  gone  :  If,  for  my  fake, 
Thou  wilt  o'ertake  us,  hence  a  mile  or  twain, 
1'  the  way  to  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  love  ; 
And  bring  fome  covering  for  this  naked  foul, 
Whom  I'll  entreat  to  lead  me. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  fir,  he  is  mad. 

Glo.  'Tis  the  times'  plague,  when  madmen  lead  the 
blind: 

Do  as  I  bid  thee,  or  rather  do  thy  pleafure  ; 
Above  the  reft,  be  gone. 

Old  Mar..  I'll  bring  him  the  bell  'parrel  that  I  have, 
Come  on'twhat  will.  [E.vif* 

Glo.  Sirrah,  naked  fellow. 

Er'g.  Poor  Tom's  a-cold. — I  cannot  daub  it  further9. 
Glo.  Come  hither,  fellow. 
Edg.  [Jjjde.]  And  yet  I  muft. 

8  As  fiUs  to  'wanton  beyst  art  lot  to  the  gods ; 

Ibey  kill  us  for  tbeir  /port.]  M  Dii  nos  quafi  pilas  homines  ha- 
lent." — Plaut.  Captiv.  Pro!.  I.  22.  Steeveks. 

The  quartos  read — They  bit  us  for  their  fport.    Malon  t» 

9  — / cannot  daub  it — J  i.  e.  Difguife.  Warburton. 
So,  in  King  Richard  III: 

"  So  Smooth  he  daub"d  his  vice  with  (hew  of  virtue." 
The  quartos  read,  I  canrot  dance  it  further.  Steevins. 

4  —Blefs 
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—Blefs  thy  fweet  eyes,  they  bleed. 

Glo.  Know'ft  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? 

Edg.  Both  iUIe  and  gate,  horfe-way  and  foot-path. 
Poor  Tom  hath  been  feared  out  of  his  good  wits  :  Blefs 
the  good  man  from  the  foul  fiend1  !  [Five  fiends  have 
been  in  poor  Tom  at  once  z ;  of  luft,  as  Obidicut ;  Hob- 
bididance,  prince  of  dumbnefs :  Mahu,  of  ftealing ;  Modo, 
of  murder  ;  and  Flibbertigibbet,  of  mopping  and  mow- 
ing 3 ;  who  fince  poffeffes  chamber-maids  and  waiting- 
women4.    So,  blefs  thee,  mailer !] 

Glo. 

i  Blefs  the  good  man  from  the  foul  fend /]  Thus  the  quartos.  The 
folio  reads  : 

Blefs  thee,  good  man's  fon,  from  the  foul  fiend  !  Maione. 
*  Five  fiends,  &c.~\  The  reft  of  this  fpeech  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 
In  Harfenet's  Book,  already  quoted,  p.  278,  we  have  an  extradf.  from 
the  account  publilhed  by  the  exorcifts  themfelves,  viz.  "  By  com- 
maundement  of  the  exorcift.  .  .  .  the  devil  in  Ma.  Mainy  confefied  his 
name  to  be  Modu,  and  that  he  had  befides  h\m(e[f  feaven  other  fpirits, 
and  all  of  them  captains,  and  of  great  fame."  "  Then  Edmundes 
(the  exorcift)  began  againe  with  great  earneftnefs,  and  all  the  com- 
pany cried  out,  &c.  .  .  .  fo  as  both  that  wicked  prince  Modu  and  Lis 
company,  might  be  caft  out."  This  paflage  will  account  for  five  fiends 
having  been  in  poor  'Tom  at  once,  Percy. 

3  Flibbertigibbet,  of  mopping  and  mowing;]  "  If  flie  have  a  little 
helpe  of  the  mother,  epilepfie,  or  cramp,  to  teach  her  role  her  eyes, 
wrie  her  mouth,  gnafh  her  teeth,  ftarte  with  her  body,  hold  her  armes 
and  handes  ftifre,  make  antike  faces,  grinne,  moiu  and  mop  like  an 
ape, — then  no  doubt — the  young  girle  is  owle-blafted  and  poffefj'ed" 
Harfenet's  Declaration,  p.  136.  Malone. 

4  "-p°ffeffei  chamber-maids  and  waiting-women.— ~\  Shakfpeare  has 
made  Edgar,  in  his  feigned  diffraction,  frequently  allude  to  a  vile  im- 
pofture  of  fome  Englilh  jefuits,  at  that  time  much  the  fubjeel  of  con- 
verfation  j  the  hiftory  of  it  having  been  juft  then  compofed  with  great 
art  and  vigour  of  ftile  and  compofition  by  Dr.  S.  Harfenet,  afterwards 
arch bi (hop  of  York,  by  order  of  the  privy. council,  in  a  work  intitled, 
A  Declaration  of  egregious  Popijh  Impojlures  to  withdraw  the  harts  of 
her  Majejly^s  Subjecls  from  their  Allegiance,  fijfe.  praclijed  by  Edmunds, 
alias  JVejlon,  a  Jefuit,  and  divers  Komifh  Priejls  his  wicked  AJJociates  : 
printed  1603.  The  impofture  was  in  fubftance  this.  While  the  Spaniards 
were  preparing  their  armada  againft  England,  the  jefuits  were  here  bufy 
at  work  to  promote  it;  by  making  converts  :  one  method  they  employ- 
ed was  to  difpoffefs  pretended  demoniacs,  by  which  artifice  they  made 
feveral  hundred  converts  amongft  the  common  people.  The  principal 
fcene  of  this  farce  was  laid  in  the  family  of  one  Mr.  Edmund  Peckham, 

a  Roman- 
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Glo.  Here,  take  this  purfe,  thoa  whom  the  heaven's 

plagues 

Have  humbled  to  all  ftrokes :  that  I  am  wretched, 
Makes  thee  the  happier: — Heavens,  deal  To  flill ! 
Let  the  fuperfluous,  and  lurt-dieted  man  s, 
That  flaves  your  ordinance  6,  that  will  not  fee 

Becaufe 

a  Roman-catholic,  where  Marwood,  a  fervant  of  Anthony  Babington's, 
(who  was  afterwards  executed  for  treafon)  Trayford,  an  attendant  upon 
Mr.  Peckham,  and  Sarah  and  Frifwood  Williams,  and  Anne  Smith,  three 
chambermaids  in  that  family,  came  into  the  prieft's  hands  for  cure. 
But  the  difcipline  of  the  patients  was  fo  long  and  fevere,  and  the  priefts 
fo  elate  and  carelefs  with  their  fuccefs,  that  the  plot  was  difcovered  on 
the  confeffion  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  the  contrivers  of  it  de- 
fervedly  punifhed.  The  five  devils  here  mentioned,  are  the  names  of 
live  of  thofe  who  were  made  to  aft  in  this  farce  upon  the  cbamber- 
maids  and  ivaiting-ivomen;  and  they  were  generally  fo  ridiculoufly 
nick- named,  that  Harfenet  has  one  chapter  on  the  Jirange  names  of  their 
devils  ;  left,  fays  he,  meeting  them  otberivife  by  chance,  you  mijiakc 
them  for  the  names  of  tapfters  or  jugglers.  Warburton. 

The  pafiage  in  crotchets  is  omitted  in  the  folio,  becaufe  I  fuppofe 
as  the  ftory  was  forgotten,  the jeft  was  loft.  Johnson. 

5  Let  the  fuperfluous,  &o]  Lear  has  before  uttered  the  fame  fenti- 
ment,  which  indeed  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  imprefled,  though  it  may 
be  too  often  repeated.  Johnson. 

Superfluous  is  here  ufed  for  one  living  in  abundance.WARBURTON. 

6  That  flaves  your  ordinance,]  The  language  of  Shakfpeare  is  very 
licentious,  and  his  words  have  often  meanings  remote  from  the  proper 
and  original  ufe.  To  flave  or  beflave  another  is  to  treat  him  ivitb 
terms  of  indignity  :  in  a  kindred  fenfe,  to  flave  the  ordinance,  may  be, 
to  fight  or  ridicule  it.  Johnson. 

To  fave  an  ordinance,  is  to  treat  it  as  a  fave,  to  make  it  fubjeel  to 
us,  inftead  of  acting  in  obedience  to  it.  So,  in  Heywood's  Brazen 
Age,  1613: 

"   none 

"  Could  fave  him  like  the  Lydian  Omphale.,• 
Again,  in  A  New  Way  to  pay  old  Debts,  by  Mafllnger  t 
tc  —  that  faves  me  to  his  will."  Steevens. 
Heywood,  in  his  Pleafant  Dialogues  and  Dramas,  1637,  ufes  thj$ 
verb  in  the  fame  fenfe : 

M  What  mail  I  do  j  my  love  I  will  not  flave 
M  To  an  old  king,  though  he  my  love  lliould  crave.'* 
Again,  in  Marfton's  Malecontent,  1604: 

"  O  powerful  blood,  how  doft  thou  fave  their  foul  |n 
That  faves  your  ordinance,  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.    Both  the 
Carlos  have— That  jlands  your  ordinance  j  perhaps  for  witb/la*4:. 

Stands^ 
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Becaufe  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly ; 
So  diftribution  mould  undo  excefs, 
And  each  man  have  enough. — Dolt  thou  know  Dover  ? 
Edg.  Ay,  mailer. 

Glo.  There  is  a  cliff,  whofe  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep  7 : 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it, 
And  I'll  repair  the  mifery  thou  doft  bear, 
With  fomething  rich  about  me  :  from  that  place 
I  mail  no  leading  need. 

Edg,  Give  me  thy  arm  ; 
Poor  Tom  mall  lead  thee.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  II. 

Before  the  duke  of  Albany's  Palace, 
Enter  Goneril,  and  Edmund  ;  Steward  meeting  them, 

Gon, Welcome,  my  lord :  I  marvel,  our  mild  hufband  * 
Not  met  us  on  the  way  : — Now,  where's  your  matter  ? 

Stew.  Madam,  within  ;  but  never  man  fo  chang'd: 
I  told  him  of  the  army  that  was  landed; 
He  fmil'd  at  it .  I  told  him,  you  were  coming  ; 
His  anfwer  was,  'The  nvorfe  :  of  Glofter's  treachery, 
And  «f  the  loyal  fervice  of  his  fon, 
When  I  inform'd  him,  then  he  call'd  me  fot ; 
And  told  me,  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  fide  out : — 
What  moft  he  fhould  diflike,  feems  pleafant  to  him  ; 
What  like,  offenfive. 

Gon,  Then  (hall  you  go  no  further.  [to  Edmund. 

Standi,  however,  may  be  right  :—tbat  abides  your  ordinance.  The 
poet  might  have  intended  to  mark  the  criminality  of  the  lufi-dieted  man 
only  in  the  fubfequent  words,  that  will  not  fee,  becaufe  be  dotb  not 
feel.  Malone. 

7  Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep  .-]  So  the  folio.  The  quartos 
read— Looks  firmly.  Mr.  Rowe  and  all  the  fubfequent  editors  for  in 
read  on.  I  fee  no  need  of  change.  Shakfpeare  conlidered  the  fea  as  a 
mirroyr.  To  look  in  a  glafs,  is  yet  our  Colloquial  phrafeology.  Malone. 

8  —  our  mild  bufband-—]  It  muft  be  remembered  that  Albany,  the 
rmlband  of  Goneril,  difliked,  in  the  end  of  the  firft  aft,  the  fcheme 
of  oppreflion  and  ingratitude.  Johnson. 

It 
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It  is  the  cowifti  terror  of  his  fpirit, 

That  dares  not  undertake  :  he'll  not  feel  wrongs, 

Which  tie  him  to  an  anfvver :  Our  wimes,  on  the  way, 

May  prove  effects 8.    Back,  Edmund,  to  my  brother  ; 

Halten  his  mufters,  and  conduct  his  powers  : 

I  muft  change  arms  9  at  home,  and  give  the  diftaff 

Into  my  huiband's  hands.    This  trulty  fervant 

Shall  pafs  between  us :  ere  long  you  are  like  to  hear, 

If  you  dare  venture  in  your  own  behalf, 

A  miltrefles  command.    Wear  this ;  fpare  fpeech  ; 

[giving  a  favour* 
Decline  your  head  :  this  kifs,  if  it  durit  fpeak, 
Would  ftretch  thy  fpirits  up  into  the  air 1  j— 
Conceive,  and  fare  thee  well. 

Edm.  Yours  in  the  ranks  of  death. 

Gon.  My  moll  dear  Glofter  !  [Exit  Edmund. 

O,  the  difference  of  man,  and  man1!*- 
To  thee  a  woman's  fervices  are  due  ; 
My  fool  ufurps  my  bed 3. 

Stew,  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord,     [is*// Steward. 

8  — —  our  ivi/bes,  on  the  way, 

May  prove  effeils.]  She  means,  I  think,  The  wifhes,  which  we 
exprefled  to  each  other  on  our  way  hither,  may  be  completed,  and 
prove  effectual  to  the  deftruclion  of  my  hufband.  On  her  entrance 
fiie  faid, 

"  •<  I  marvel  our  mild  hulband 

"  Not  met  us  on  the  way.'* 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  Thou  know'ft  our  reafotis,  urgd  upon  the  way."  Maioni. 
♦  — J  muft  change  arms,  csfc]  Thus  the  quartos.    The  folio  reads 
—change  names.  Steevens. 

»  Decline  your  head  :  this  kifs,  if  it  du*ft  fpcak, 

fVould  ftretch  thy  fpirits  up  into  the  air  ;]  She  bids  him  decline  his 
head,  that  (he  might  give  him  a  kifs,  (the  fteward  being  prefent,)  and 
that  it  might  appear  only  to  him  as  a  whifper.  Steevens. 
a  0,  the  difference  of  man  and  man  /]  Omitted  in  the  quartos. 

Steevens. 

Some  epithet  to  difference  was  probably  omitted  in  the  folio.  Ma  lone. 

3  My  fool  ufurps  my  bed.]  The  quarto  of  which  the  firft  figna- 
ture  is  A,  reads — My  foot  ufurps  my  bead.  Some  of  the  copies  of 
quarto  B,  have — My  foot  ufurps  my  body  ;  others — A  fool  ufurps  my 
bed.    The  folio  reads— My  fool  ufurps  my  body.  Malone. 

Enter 
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Enter  Albany. 

Gon.  I  have  been  worth  the  whittle*. 

Alb.  O  Goneril ! 
You  are  not  worth  the  duft  which  the  rude  wind 
Blows  in  your  face. — I  fear  your  difpofition5 : 
That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin, 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itfelf6  ; 
She  that  herfelf  will  fliver  and  difbranch  7 
From  her  material  fap 8,  perforce  mult  wither, 

And 

4  I  have  been  worth  the  ivhijlle.']  This  exprefTion  is  a  reproach  to 
Albany  tor  having  neglected  her  ;  though  you  dijregard  me  thus,  1  have 
been  worth  the  whittle,  I  have  found  one  that  thinks  me  worth  calling* 

Johnson. 

This  expreflion  is  a  proverbial  one.  Heyvvood  in  one  of  his  dia- 
logues, confifting  entirely  of  proverbs,  fays : 

14  It  is  a  poor  dog  that  is  not  worth  the  wbifilingS* 
Gonerirs  meaning  feems  to  be-— There  was  a  time  when  you  would 
have  thought  me  ivorth  the  calling  to  you  ;  reproaching  him  for  not 
having  fummon'd  her  to  confult  with  on  the  prefent  critical  occafion. 

Steevens. 

I  think  Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  the  true  one.    Ma  lone. 

5  — 1  fear  your  diffftion  v\  Thefe  words,  and  the  lines  that  fol- 
low to  monjiers  of  the  deeft  are  found  in  the  quartos,  but  are  impro- 
perly omitted  in  the  folio.  They  are  neccflary,  as  Mr.  Pope  has 
oblerved,  M  to  explain  the  reafons  of  the  deteftation  which  Albany  here 
exprefies  to  his  wife."    M alone. 

6  That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin, 

Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itfelf;  ]  The  fenfe  is,  That  nature 
which  is  arrived  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  unnatural  degeneracy,  as  to  con- 
temn its  origin,  cannot  from  thenceforth  be  refrained  within  any 
certain  bounds,  but  is  prepared  to  break  out  into  the  moft  monftrous 
excefles  every  way,  as  occafion  or  temptation  may  offer.  Heath. 

7  She  that  herfelf  will  fliver  and  dijbrancb,']  To  Jliver  fignifies  to 
tear  oft"  or  difbranch.    So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  — — — .  flips  of  yew, 

u  Slivered  in  the  moon's  eclipfe."    War  bur  ton. 

8  She  that  herfelf  will  fliver  and  dijbrancb 

From  her  material  fap,]  She  who  breaks  the  bonds  of  filial  duty, 
and  becomes  wholly  alienated  from  her  father,  mull  wither  and  perifii, 
like^a  branch  feparated  from  that  fap  which  fupplies  it  with  nourifh- 
ment,  and  gives  life  to  the  matter  of  which  it  is  compoled.  So,  in 
A  Brief  Cbronycle  concernynge  the  cxaminacyon  and  death  of  Syrjoban 
Oldcafih,  J 544  ;  "  Then  layd  the  lorde  Cobham,  and  fpredae  hi* 

armes 
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And  come  to  deadly  life9. 

Gon.  No  more  ;  the  text  is  foolifti. 

Jib.  Wifdom  and  goodnefs  to  the  vile  feem  vile : 
Filths  favour  but  themfelves.    What  have  you  done  ? 
Tygers,  not  daughters,  what  have  you  performed  ? 
A  father,  and  a  gracious  aged  man, 
Whofe  reverence  the  head-lugg'd  bear  would  lick 
Moil  barbarous,  moft  degenerate  !  have  you  madded. 
Could  my  good  brother  fuffer  you  to  do  it  ? 
A  man,  a  prince,  by  him  fo  benefited  ? 
If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  vifible  fpirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  thefe  vile  offences1, 
It  will  come, 

Humanity  mull  perforce  prey  on  itfelf, 
Like  monllers  of  the  deep3. 

armes  abrode :  This  is  a  verye  crofle,  yea  and  fo  moche  better  than 
your  erode  of  nvode,  in  that  yt  was  created  of  God  :  yet  will  I  not 
feke  to  have  yt  worftiipped.  Than  fayd  the  byfhop  of  London,  Syr, 
ye  wote  vvele  that  he  dyed  on  a  materyall  crofle." 

Mr.  Theobald  reads  maternal,  and  Dr.  Johnfon  thinks  that  the  true 
reading.  Syr  John  Froifiart's  Chronicle  (as  Dr.Warburton  has  obferved) 
in  the  title-page  of  the  Englifti  tranflation  printed  in  1525,  is  faid  to 
be  tranjlated  out  of  Frt neb  into  our  material  Engli/h  tongue  by  John 
Bouchier.  And  I  have  found  material  (from  mater)  uied  in  fome 
other  old  books  for  maternal,  but  neglected  to  note  the  inftances.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  word  is  here  ufed  in  its  ordinary  fenfe.  Ma- 
ternal  fap  (or  any  fynonymous  words,)  would  introduce  a  mixed  and 
confufed  metaphor.  Material  fap  is  ftric"ily  correct.  From  the  word 
herfelf  to  the  end,  the  branch  was  the  figurative  objedt  of  the  poet's 
thought.  Malone. 

9  And  come  to  deadly  ufe.~\  Alluding  to  the  ufe  that  witches  and 
inchanters  are  faid  to  make  of  tuitber  d  branches  in  their  charms.  A 
fine  infinuation  in  the  fpeaker,  that  {he  was  ready  for  the  moft  un- 
natural mifchief,  and  a  preparative  of  the  poet  to  her  plotting  with 
the  baftard  againft  her  hufband's  life.  Warburton. 

Dr.Warburton  might  have  fupported  hissinterpretation  by  the  paflage 
in  Macbeth,  quoted  in  n.  7.    Malone.  # 

1  — would  lick,']  This  line,  which  had  been  omitted  by  all  my 
predeceflbrs,  I  have  reftored  from  the  quartos.    Ste evens. 

1  —  thele  vile  offences.]  In  fome  of  the  imprcfllons  of  quarto 
B,  we  find — this  vile  offences  j  in  others,  and  in  quarto  A,— the  vile. 
This  was  certainly  a  mifprint  for  thefe.  Malone. 

3  Like  monjiers  of  the  deep.]  Fifties  are  the  only  animals  that  are 
known  to  piey  upon  their  own  fpecies.  Johnson. 

Gon, 
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Gon.  Milk-livc/d  man ! 
That  bear'ft  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs ; 
Who  halt  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  difcerning 
Thine  honour  from  thy  fuffering  ;  that  not  know'ft  4, 
Fools  do  thofe  villains  pity5,  who  are  puniuYd 
Ere  they  have  done  their  mifchief.  Where's  thy  drum  ? 
France  fpreads  his  banners  in  our  noifelefs  land ; 
With  plumed  helm  thy  flayer  begins  threats ; 
Whilft  thou,  a  moral  fool,  fit'ft  ftill,  and  cry'ft, 
Alack  !  why  does  he  fo  ? 

Alb.  See  thyfelf,  devil ! 
Proper  deformity  feems  not  in  the  fiend6 
So  horrid,  as  in  woman. 

Gon.  O  vain  fool ! 

Alb. Thou  changed  and  felf-cover'd  thing  7,  for  fhame, 
Be-monfter  not  thy  feature  8.    Were  it  my  fitnefs 

4  — that  not  know%  &c]  The  reft  of  this  fpeech  is  omitted  la 
the  folio.  Steevens. 

5  Fools  do  tboje  villains  pity,  &c]  She  means,  that  none  but  fools 
would  pity  thofe  villains,  who  are  prevented  from  executing  their  ma- 
licious defigns,  and  puniflied  for  their  evil  intention.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  this  riend  means  her  father,  or  the  king  of  France.  If  thefe 
words  were  intended  to  have  a  retrofpedt  to  Albany's  fpeech,  which 
the  word  pity  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  Lear  mull  be  in  her  contempla- 
tion ;  if  they  are  confidered  as  connected  with  what  follows— Where's 
thy  drum  ?  &c.  the  other  interpretation  muft  be  adopted.  The  latter 
appears  to  me  the  true  one  j  and  perhaps  the  punctuation  of  the  quarto, 
in  which  there  is  only  a  comma  after  the  word  mifchief,  ought  to  have 
been  preferred.  Malone. 

6  Proper  deformity,  &c]  i*  e.  Diabolic  qualities  appear  not  fo  hor- 
rid in  the  devil  to  whom  they  belong,  as  in  woman  who  unnaturally 
aflumes  them.    War  bur  ton. 

7  'Thou  changed,  and  felf-cover'd  thing,— -]  By  f elf -covered  the  au- 
thour  meant,  thou,  that  haft  difgulfed  nature  by  wickednefs  j  thou  that 
haft  hid  the  woman  under  the  riend.  Johnson. 

By  thou  f elf -cover  d  thing,  the  poet,  I  think,  means,  thou  who 
haft  put  a  covering  on  thyfelf,  which  nature  did  not  give  thee.  The 
covering  which  Albany  means,  is,  the  femblance  and  appearance  of  a 
fiend.  Malone. 

8  Be-monjler  not  thy  feature.]  Feature  in  Shakfpeare*s  age  meant  the 
general  caft  of  countenance,  and  often  beauty.  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  484, 
n.  6.  Bullokar,  in  his  Expofitor,  1616,  explains  it  by  the  words, 
«'  handfomenefs,  comelinefs,  beautie."  Malone. 

Vol.  VIII.  S  s 
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To  let  thefe  hands  obey  my  blood, 
They  are  apt  enough  to  diflocate  and  tear 
Thy  flelh  and  bones : — Howe'er  thou  art  a  £end, 
A  woman's  lhape  doth  fhield  thee. 
Gon.  Marry,  your  manhood  now  ! — 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 
Alb.  What  news? 

Me/.  O,  my  good  lord,  the  duke  of  Cornwall's  dead; 
Slain  by  his  fervant,  going  to  put  out 
The  other  eye  of  Glofter. 

Alb.  Glofter's  eyes ! 

Me/.  A  fervant  that  he  bred,  thrill'd  with  remorfe, 
Oppos'd  againft  the  ad,  bending  his  fword 
To  his  great  matter  ;  who,  thereat  enrag'd, 
Flew  on  him,  and  amongft  them  felPd  him  dead*: 
But  not  without  that  harmful  ftroke,  which  fmce 
Hath  pluck'd  him  after. 

Alb.  This  fhews  you  are  above, 
You  jufticers9,  that  thefe  our  nether  crimes 
So  fpeedily  can  venge  !— But,  O  poor  Glofter  ! 
Loll  he  his  other  eye  ? 

Me/.  Both,  both,  my  lord. — 
This  letter,  madam,  craves  a  fpeedy  anfwer ; 
5Tis  from  your  filler. 

Gon.  [A/tde.]  One  way  I  like  this  well 1  ; 
But  being  widow,  and  my  Glofter  with  her, 
May  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck 
Upon  my  hateful  life  :  Another  way, 

8  —  and  amongft  tbem  fell'd  him  dead:]  i.  e.  they  (Cornwall  and  his 
Other  fervantsj  amongft  them  fell'd  him  dead.  Malone. 

9  You  jufticers,]  Moft  of*  the  old  copies  have  juftice: ;  but  it  was 
certainly  a  mifprint.  The  word  juft'icer  is  ufed  in  two  other  places  in 
this  play  j  and  though  printed  rightly  in  the  folio,  is  corrupted  in  the 
quarto  in  the  fame  manner  as  here.  Some  copies  of  quarto  B  read 
rightly— jujiicers,  in  the  line  before  us.  Malone. 

1  One  ivay  I  like  this  Goneril's  plan  was  to  poifon  her  lifter, 

to  marry  Edmund,  to  murder  Albany,  and  to  get  polTeiTion  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  As  the  death  of  Cornwall  facilitated  the  laft  part 
of  this  fcheme,  me  was  pleafed  at  it  j  but  diiliked  it  as  it  put  it  in  the 
power  of  her  lifter  to  marry  Edmund.  Mason. 

The 
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The  news  is  not  lb  tart. — I'll  read,  and  anfwen  [Exit. 
Alb.  Where  was  his  fon,  when  they  did  take  his  eyes  ? 
Me/.  Come  with  my  lady  hither. 
Alb.  He  is  not  here. 

Mef.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  I  met  him  back  again. 

Alb.  Knows  he  the  wickednefs  ? 

Me/.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  'twas  he  inform'd  againft 
him  ; 

And  quit  the  houfe  on  purpofe,  that  their  punifhment 
Might  have  the  freer  courfe. 

Alb.  Glofter,  I  live 
To  thank  thee  for  the  love  thou  ftiew'dfl:  the  king, 
And  to  revenge  thine  eyes. — Come  hither,  friend  ; 
Tell  me  what  more  thou  knoweft.  \ExeunU 

[SCENE  III*. 

The  French  Camp,  near  Dover. 

Enter  Kent,   and  a  Gentleman5. 

Kent.  Why  the  king  of  France  is  fo  fuddenly  gone  back 
know  you  the  reafon  ? 

Gent.  Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  Hate, 
Which  fince  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of ;  which 
Imports  to  the  kingdom  fo  much  fear  and  danger, 
That  his  perfonal  return  was  moft  requir'd  and  neceflary. 

Kent.  Who  hath  he  left  behind  him  general  ? 

Gent.  The  Marefchal  of  France,  Monfieur  le  Fer. 

Kent,  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  demon- 
flration  of  grief? 

1  Scene  III.]  This  fcene,  left  out  in  all  the  common  books,  is  re- 
ftored  from  the  old  edition  ;  it  being  manifeftly  of  Shakfpeare's  writing, 
and  neceflary  to  continue  the  ftory  of  Cordelia,  whofe  behaviour  is  here 
moft  beautifully  painted.  Pope. 

This  fcene  feems  to  have  been  left  out  only  to  ihorten  the  play,  and 
is  neceflary  to  continue  the  action.  It  is  extant  only  in  the  quarto, 
being  omitted  in  the  firft  folio.  I  have  therefore  put  it  betweea 
crotchets.  Johnson. 

5  — a  Gentleman. ]  The  gentleman  whom  he  fent  in  the  foregoing 
aft  with  letters  to  Cordelia.  Johnson. 

S  s  2  Gent* 
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Gent.  Ay,  fir4 ;  me  took  them,  read  them  in  my  pre* 
fence ; 

And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down 
Her  delicate  cheek  :  it  feem'd,  fhe  was  a  queen 
Over  her  paffion  ;  who,  mod  rebel-like, 
Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her. 

Kent.  O,  then  it  mov'd  her. 

Gent.  Not  to  a  rage  :  patience  and  forrow  ftrove  5 
Who  lhould  exprefs  her  goodlieft.    You  have  feen 
Sunfliine  and  rain  at  once  :  her  fmiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  May  6  :  Thofe  happy  fmiles  7, 

That 

4  Ay*  fir\]  quartos  read— I  fay.  The  correction  was  made  by 
Mr.  Theobald.  Malone. 

5  Patience  and  forrow  ftrove—]  The  quartos  for  fircve  hzvt  fireme. 
Mr.  Pope  made  the  correclion.  Malone. 

6  ■  ber  fmiles  and  tears 

Were  like  a  better  May  :]  Both  the  quartos  read— a  better  taay\ 
which  being  perfectly  unintelligible,  I  have  adopted  part  of  the  emen- 
dation introduced  by  Dr.  Warburton,  who  reads— a  wetter  May.  The 
late  editions  have  given — a  better  day,  a  reading  which  firft  appeared 
in  a  note  of  Mr.  Theobald's.  A  better  day,  however  it  be  underftood, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  inconfiftent  with  the  context.  If  a  better  day  means 
cither  a  good  day,  or  the  befi  day,  it  cannot  reprefent  Cordelia's  fmiles 
and  tears  ;  for  neither  the  one  or  the  other  neceflarily  implies  raint 
without  which,  there  is  nothing  to  correfpond  with  her  tears  \  nor  can 
a  rainy  day,  occafionally  brightened  by  funftiine,  with  any  propriety  be 
called  a  good  or  the  befi  day.  We  are  compelled  therefore  to  make 
fome  other  change. 

A  better  May,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  we  underftand  by  it,  t 
good  May,  or  a  May  better  than  ordinary,  correfponds  exactly  with 
the  preceding  image  j  for  in  every  May  rain  may  be  expected,  and  in  a 
good,  or  a  better  May  than  ordinary,  the  funftiine,  like  Cordelia's 
fmiles,  will  predominate.  With  refpect  to  the  corrupt  reading,  I  have 
no  great  faith  in  the  inverfion  of  the  iv  at  the  prefs,  and  rather  think 
the  error  arofe  in  fome  other  way.  Malone. 

The  thought  is  taken  from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  p.  244.  "  Her  tears 
came  dropping  down  like  rain  in  funftiine."  Cordelia's  behaviour  on 
this  occafion  is  apparently  copied  from  Pbilocha's.  The  fame  book, 
in  another  place,  fays, — that  her  tears  followed  one  another  like  a 
precious  rope  of  pearl.'*  The  quartos  read— a  better  way,— which  may 
be  an  accidental  inverfion  of  the  m. 

A  bttter  day,  however,  is  the  befi  day,  and  the  befi  day  is  a  day  moft 
favourable  to  the  productions  of  the  earth.  Such  are  the  days  in  which 
there  is  a  due  mixture  of  rain  and  funftiine. 

It  muft  be  obferved  that  the  comparative  is  ufed  by  Milton  and  others, 

inftead 
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That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  feem'd  not  to  know 
What  guefts  were  in  her  eyes ;  which  parted  thence, 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd  8. — In  brief,  forrow 
Would  be  a  rarity  moll  belov'd,  if  all 
Could  fo  become  it. 
Kent,  Made  me  no  verbal  queftion  9  ? 

inftead  of  the  pojit'ive  and  fuperlative,  as  well  as  by  Shakfpeare  him-  . 
felf,  in  the  play  before  us : 

"  The  fafer  fen fe  will  ne'er  accommodate 

"  Its  mailer  thus." 
Again,  in  Macbeth  : 

rt  —it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man." 

Again  : 

"   Go  not  my  horfe  the  better" 

Mr.  Pope  makes  no  fcruple  to  fay  of  Achilles,  that, 
fl  The  Pelian  javelin  in  his  better  hand 
"  Shot  trembling  rays,  &c." 
i.  e.  his  beft  hand,  his  right.  Steevens. 

Doth  not  Dr.  Warburton's  alteration  [a  ivetter  May\  infer  that 
Cordelia's  forrow  was  fuperior  to  her  patience  ?  But  it  feem'd  that  fhe 
was  a  queen  over  her  pallion  j  and  the  fmiles  on  her  lip  appeared  not 
to  know  that  tears  were  in  her  eyes.  lt  Her  fmiles  and  tears  were  like 
a  better  day,"  or  r<  like  a  better  May,"  may  fignify  that  they  were  like 
fuch  a  feafon  where  funlhine  prevailed  over  rain.  So,  in  Alls  well 
that  ends  well,  Act  V.  fc.  iii.  we  fee  in  the  king  f*  funjhine  and  bail  at 
once,  but  to  the  brighter!  beams  diftracied  clouds  give  way  :  the  time  is 
fair  again,  and  he  is  like  a  day  of  feafon,"  i.  e.  a  better  day.  Tollet. 

7  —  fmiles,]  The  quartos  read— -fmihts.  This  may  be  a  diminutive 
of  Shakfpeare's  coinage.  Steevens. 

s  As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropped*  —  ~\  In  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  we  have  the  fame  image  : 

"  A  fzl  of  melting  pearl,  which  fome  call  tears."  Malone. 
A  fimilar  thought  to  this  of  Shakfpeare,  occurs  in  Middleton's  Game 
at  Chefs,  1625: 

'*  — the  holy  dew  lies  like  a  pearl 
«'  Dropt  from  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn 
«  Upon  the  bafhful  rofe." 
Milton  has  tranfplanted  this  image  into  his  Lycidas  : 

M  Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn."  Steevens. 
9  Made  fhe  no  verbal  queftion  ?]  Means  only,  Did  flic  enter  into  no 
converfation  with  you  ?  In  this  fenfe  our  poet  frequently  ufes  the  word 
queftion,  and  not  fimply  as  the  act  of  interrogation.  Did  me  give  you  to 
underftand  her  meaning  by  words  as  well  as  by  the  foregoing  external 
teftimonies  of  forrow  ?  So,  in  All's  well  that  ends  well: 

M  flietold  me 

"  In  a  fwcet  verbal  brief,  &c."  Steevens. 
See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  7*,  a.  x.  Malone. 

S  s  3  Gent, 
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Gent.  'Faith,  once,  or  twice',  Ihe  heav'dthe  name  of 

father 

Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  prefs'd  her  heart ; 

Cry'd,  Sifters  !  fifters  /— Shame  of  ladies  !  ftfters  t 

Kent!  father!  fifters!  What?  i'the  ftorm?  iJ the  night? 

Let  pity  not  be  belief  d"1  /—There  Ihe  lhook 

The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes, 

And  clamour  moiiten'd 3 :  then  away  me  ftarted 

To  deal  with  grief  alone. 

Kent.  It  is  the  ftars, 
The  ftars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions  *  ; 
Elfe  one  felf  mate  and  mate4  could  not  beget 
Such  different  ifTues.    You  fpoke  not  with  her  fince  ? 

Gent.  No. 

*  'Faith,  once  or  twice,']  Thus  the  quartos.  Mr.  Pope  and  the  fub- 
fequent  editors  read— Yes,  once,  &c.  Regan  in  a  fubfequent  fcene, 
in  like  manner,  ufes  the  rejected  word,  however  inelegant  it  may  now 
appear : 

"  Faith,  he  is  polled  hence  on  ferious  matter."  Malone. 

*  Let  pity  not  be  believd!]  i.  e.  Let  not  fuch  a  thing  as  pity  be  fup- 
pofed  to  exift  !  Thus  the  old  copies  j  but  the  modern  editors  have 
hitherto  read, 

Let  pity  not  believe  it !—  Steevens. 
?  And  clamour  moifiend\\  It  is  not  impoflible  but  Shakfpeare  might 
have  formed  this  fine  picture  of  Cordelia's  agony  from  holy  writ,  in 
the  conduct  of  Jofeph ;  who,  being  no  longer  able  to  reftrain  the  ve- 
hemence of  his  affection,  commanded  all  his  retinue  from  his  prefence ; 
and  then  wept  aloud,  and  difcovered  himfelf  to  his  brethren. 

Theobald. 

•—clamour  moiftend—]  That  is,  her  out-cries  were  accompanied  with 
tears.  Johnson. 

The  old  copies  read — And  clamour  moiften'd  her.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  word  her  was  inferted  by  the  compofitor's  eye  glancing  on  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  line,  where  that  word  occurs  j  and  therefore 
have  omitted  it.  Jtmay  be  obferved  that  the  metre  is  complete  with- 
out this  word.  A  fimilar  error  has  happened  in  The  Winters  Tale. 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  237,  n.  2.  She  moiften  d  clamour,  or  the  exclamations 
ihe  had  uttered,  with  tears.  This  is  perfectly  intelligible  }  but  clamour 
moiften'd  her,  is  certainly  nonfenfe.  Malone. 

*  —govern  our  conditions  j]  i.  e.  regulate  our  difpofitions.  See 
Vol.V.  p.  600,  n.  3.  Malone. 

4  —  one  felf  mate  and  mate—']  The  fame  huiband  and  the  fame 
wife.  Johnson. 

Self  is  ufed  here,  as  in  many  other  places  in  thefe  plays,  for  felf- 
famt.  Malone. 

Kent. 
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Kent,  Was  this  before  the  king  return'd  ? 
Gent,  No,  fince. 

Kent.  Well,  fir  ;  The  poor  diftrefled  Lear  is  i'the  town : 
Who  fometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
What  we  are  come  about,  and  by  no  means 
Will  yield  to  fee  his  daughter. 

Gent,  Why,  good  fir  ? 

Kent,  A  fovereign  lhame  fo  elbows  him :  his  own  un- 
kindnefs, 

That  ftripp'd  her  from  his  benediction,  turn'd  her 
To  foreign  cafualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  dog-hearted  daughters, — thefe  things  fting 
His  mind  fo  venomoully,  that  burning  lhame5 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia. 
Gent,  Alack,  poor  gentleman  ! 

Kent.  Of  Albany's  and  Cornwall's  powers  you  heard 
not  ? 

Gent,  'Tis  fo  ;  they  are  afoot6. 

Kent,  Well,  fir,  I'll  bring  you  to  our  mafter  Lear, 
And  leave  you  to  attend  him  :  fome  dear  caufe7 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile ; 
When  I  am  known  aright,  you  lhall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.    I  pray  you,  go 
Along  with  me.]  [Exeunt. 

5  —  thefe  th'ingt  fling 

Hit  mind  fo  venomoujly,  that  burning  Jbame  — ]  The  metaphor  is 
here  preferved  with  great  knowledge  of  nature.  The  venom  of  poifon- 
ous  animals  being  a  high  cauftick  fait,  that  has  all  the  effe£t  of  fire 
upon  the  part.  Warburton. 

6  fo  ;  they  are  a- foot.]  Dr.Warburton  thinks  it  neceflary  to  read, 
'tis  faid\  but  the  fenfe  is  plain,  So  it  is  that  tbey  are  on  foot,  Johnson. 

'Tit  fo,  means,  I  think,  I  have  heard  of  them  ;  they  do  not  exift 
in  report  only  j  they  are  a&ually  on  foot.  Malone. 

1  Some  dear  caufe  —  ]  Some  important  bufinefg.    Seep.  130,  n.  6. 

Malone. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  fame*    A  Tent. 
Enter  Cordelia,  Phyfician,  and  Soldiers. 

Cor.  Alack,  'tis  he  ;  why,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  fea :  finging  aloud  ; 
Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow  weeds, 
With  harlocks,  hemlock  s,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel9,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  fuftaining  corn. — A  century  fend  forth  ; 
Search  every  acre  in  the  high-grown  field, 
And  bring  him  to  our  eye.  [Exit  an  Officer.] — What  can 

man's  wifdom  do, 
In  the  reltoring  his  bereaved  fenfe  ? 
He,  that  helps  him,  take  all  my  outward  worth, 

Phy.  There  is  means,  madam: 
Our  fofter  nurfe  of  nature  is  repofe, 
The  which  he  lacks ;  that  to  provoke  in  him, 
Are  many  fimples  operative,  whofe  power 
Will  clofe  the  eye  of  anguilh. 

Cor.  All  bleft  fecrets, 
All  you  unpublifiVd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears !  be  aidant,  and  remediate, 
In  the  good  man's  diftrefs ! — Seek,  feek  for  him  ; 
Left  his  ungovern'd  rage  dilTolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it1. 

8  With  harlocks,  bem/ock,  &c]  The  quartos  read— With  burdocks ; 
the  folio — With  bardokes.    Ma  lone. 

Hardocki  fti  ">u!d  be  barlccks.   Thus  Drayton  in  one  of  his  Ecloguei  : 
*<  The  honey-i'uckle,  the  barlacke, 
•«  The  lilly,  and  the  lady-fmocke,"  &c.  Farmer. 

9  Darnely]  According  to  Gerard,  is  the  mojl  hurtful  of  iveedi  among 
Corn.    It  is  mentioned  in  The  Witcbes  of  Lancajbirc,  1634: 

t(  That  cocle,  darnel,  poppy  wi;d, 
"  May  choak  his  grain,  &c."  Steeveks. 
1  —tbc  means  to  lead  it.]  Thercafon  which  fhould guide  it.  Johns. 
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Enter  a  Meffenger. 

'Mef.  News,  madam ; 
The  Eritifh  powers  are  marching  hitherward. 

Cor.  'Tis  known  before  ;  our  preparation  ftands 
In  expectation  of  them — O  dear  father, 
It  is  thy  bufmefs  that  I  go  about ; 
Therefore  great  France 

My  mourning,  and  important2,  tears,  hath  pitied. 
No  blown  ambition3  doth  our  arms  incite, 
But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag'd  father's  right: 
Soon  may  I  hear,  and  fee  him  I  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  V. 

A  Room  in  Glofter's  Cajlle, 
Enter  Regan,   and  Steward. 

Reg,  But  are  my  brother's  powers  fet  forth  ? 
Stew.  Ay,  madam. 
Reg,  Himfelf  in  perfon  there  ? 
Stew.  Madam,  with  much  ado : 
Your  filler  is  the  better  foldier. 
Reg.  Lord  Edmund  fpake  not  with  your  lord4  at  home  ? 

Stew* 

%  —important — ]  In  other  places  of  this  authour  for  importunate, 

Johnson. 

The  folio  reads — importuned.  Steevens. 

3  No  blown  ambition—]  No  inflated,  no  fwelling  pride.  Eeza  on 
the  Spanish  armada  : 

<4  Qnam  bene  te  ambitio  merfit  vanifiima,  ventus, 
f*  Et  tumidos  tumidje  vos  fuperaftis  aquae."  Johnson. 
In  the  Mad  Lover  of  B  and  Fletcher,  the  fame  epithet  is  given  to 
ambition.    Again,  in  the  Little  French  Lawyer: 

'*  I  come  with  no  blown  fpirit  to  abufe  you."  Steevens. 

4  —  with  your  lord  — ]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  read— with 
your  lady.  In  the  manufcripts  from  which  they  were  printed  an  L  only 
was  probably  fet  down,  according  to  the  mode  of  that  time.  It  could 
be  of  no  confequence  to  Regan,  whether  Edmund  fpoke  with  Goneril 
at  borne,  as  they  had  travelled  together  from  the  earl  of  Glofter'6  caftle 
to  the  duke  of  Albany's  palace,  and  had  on  the  road  fufficient  oppor- 
tunities for  laying  thofe  plans  of  which  Regan  was  apprehenfive.  On 

the 
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Stew,  No,  madam. 

Reg.  What  might  import  my  filler's  letter  to  him  ? 
Stew.  I  know  not,  lady. 

Reg.  'Faith,  he  is  pofted  hence  on  ferious  matter. 
It  was  great  ignorance,  Glofter's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live  ;  where  he  arrives,  he  moves 
All  hearts  againft  us :  "Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone, 
In  pity  of  his  mifery,  to  difpatch 
His  nighted  life  5 ;  moreover,  to  defcry 
The  ftrength  o'  the  enemy. 

Stew.  I  muft  needs  after  him,  madam,  with  my  letter6. 

Reg.  Our  troops  fet  forth  to-morrow  ;  ftay  with  us ; 
The  ways  are  dangerous. 

Stew.  I  may  not,  madam  ; 
My  lady  charg'd  my  duty  in  this  bufinefs. 

Reg.  Why  mould  me  write  to  Edmund  ?  Might  not  you 
Tranfport  her  purpofes  by  word  ?  Belike, 
Something — I  know  not  what: — I'll  love  thee  much, 
Let  me  unfeal  the  letter7. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  had  rather— 

Reg.  I  know,  your  lady  does  not  love  her  hufband  ; 
I  am  fure  of  that :  and,  at  her  late  being  here, 
She  gave  ftrange  ceiliads8,  and  moll  fpeaking  looks 

the  other  hand,  Edmund's  abrupt  departure  without  even  fpeaking  to 
the  duke,  to  whom  he  was  fent  on  a  commiflion,  could  not  but  ap- 
pear myfterious,  and  excite  her  jealoufy.  Add  to  this,  that  Edmund 
(as  an  anonymous  writer  hath  obferved)  had  fpoken  with  Goneril  in  the 
Steward's  prefence,  and  had  been  prevented  from  fpeaking  to  or  even 
feeing  her  hufband.  On  all  thefe  grounds  lord  appears  to  be  the  true 
reading.  Maloni. 

5  His  nighted /i/ij]  i.e.  His  life  made  dark  as  night,  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  his  eyes.  Steevens. 

6  -~<witb  my  letter.]  So  the  folio.  The  quartos  read— letters.  The 
meaning  is  the  fame.    Ma  lone. 

7  Let  me  unfeal,  &c]  I  know  not  well  why  Shakfpeare  gives  the 
fteward,  who  is  a  mere  faftor  of  wickednefs,  fo  much  fidelity.  He 
now  refufes  the  letter  j  and  afterwards,  when  he  is  dying,  thinks  only 
how  it  may  be  fafely  delivered.  Johnson. 

8  She  gave  Jirange  ciiiads, — ]  Oeil/ade,  Fr.  a  call,  or  fignificant 
glance  of  the  eye.  Greene,  in  his  Difputatton  between  a  He  and  She 
Coney -catcher ;  1592,  fpeaks  of  "  amorous  glances,  fmirking  «M~ 
ties.  Sec."  Steivens. 

To 
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To  noble  Edmund  :  I  know,  you  are  of  her  bofom. 
Stew.  I,  madam  ? 

Reg.  I  fpea'k  in  understanding ;  you  are,  I  know  it 9  : 
Therefore,  I  do  advife  you,  take  this  note  1 : 
My  lord  is  dead;  Edmund  and  i  have  talk'd; 
And  more  convenient  is  he  for  my  hand, 
Than  for  your  lady's: —You  may  gather  more*. 
If  you  do  find  him,  pray  you,  give  him  this3 ; 
And  when  your  miftrefs  hears  thus  much  from  you, 
I  pray,  defire  her  call  her  wifdom  to  her. 
So,  fare  you  well. 

If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor, 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  off. 

Stew.'  Would  I  couid  meet  him,  madam  !  I  would  mew 
What  party  4  I  do  follow. 

Reg.  Fare  thee  well.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI 5. 

*The  Country  near  Dover. 

Enter  Gloster,  a«</EDGAR,  drefs'd  like  a  Pea/ant, 

Glo.  When  lhall  we  come  to  the  top  of  that  fame  hill  ? 
Edg.  You  do  climb  up  it  now :  look,  how  we  labour. 
Glo.  Methinks,  the  ground  is  even. 
Edg.  Horrible  Heep  : 
Hark,  do  you  hear  the  fea  ? 
Glo.  No,  truly. 

9  I  /peak  in  underftanding ;  you  are,  I  know  It.]  Thus  the  folio. 
The  quartos  read— in  underftanding,  for  I  know" t.    Ma  lone. 

1  —ml do  advife  you,  take  this  note :]  Note  means  in  this  place  not 
a  letter,  but  a  remark.    Therefore  ohferve  what  I  am  faying.  Johns. 

-  —You  may  gather  more.]  You  may  infer  more  than  I  have  diredtly 
told  you.  Johnson. 

3  _ g\ve  i\m  tnjs  .J  J  fuppofe  Regan  here  delives  a  ring  or  fome 
Other  favour  to  the  Steward,  to  be  conveyed  to  Edmund.  Malom* 

4  What  party — ]  Quarto,  What  lady  *  Johnson. 

5  Scene  Vl.~\  This  fcene,  and  the  ftratagem  by  which  Gloftcr  U 
cured  of  his  defperation,  are  wholly  borrowed  from  Sidney's  Arcadia. 

Johnson. 

Edg. 
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Edg.  Why,  then  your  other  fenfes  grow  imperfect 
By  your  eyes'  anguifh. 

Glo.  So  may  it  be,  indeed : 
Methinks,  thy  voice  is  alter'd5 ;  and  thou  fpeak'ft 
In  better  phrai'e,  and  matter,  than  thou  didft. 

Edg.  You  are  much  deceiv'd ;  in  nothing  am  I  chang'd, 
But  in  my  garments. 

Glo.  Methinks,  you  are  better  fpoken. 

Edg.  Come  on,  fir;  here's  the  place: — (land  Hill. — 
How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  call  one's  eyes  fo  low6! 
The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Shew  fcarce  fo  grofs  as  beetles  :  Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  famphire ;  dreadful  trade  7  ! 

Methinks, 

5  —tbyaoice  is  alter*  d\  &c]  Edgar  alters  his  voice  in  order  to  pafs 
afterwards  for  a  malignant  fpirit.  Johnson. 

6  — —  How  fearful 

And  dizzy  V/j,  to  cajl  one'':  eyes  fo  low!]  This  defcription  haa 
been  much  admired  fince  the  time  of  Addifon,  who  has  remarked, 
with  a  poor  attempt  at  pleafantry,  that  "  he  who  can  read  it  without 
being  giddy,  has  a  very  good  head,  or  a  very  bad  one."  The  defcrip- 
tion is  certai  lly  not  mean,  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  wrought  to 
the  utmoft  excellence  of  poetry.  He  that  looks  from  a  precipice  finds 
himfelf  all  ailed  by  one  great  and  dreadful  image  of  irrefiftible  destruc- 
tion. But  this  overwhelming  idea  is  dilfipated  and  enfeebled  from  the 
inftant  that  the  mind  can  reftore  itfelf  to  the  observation  of  particulars, 
and  diftufe  its  attention  to  dirtinft  objects.  The  enumeration  of  the 
choughs  and  craws,  the  famphire-man,  and  the  fibers,  counteracts 
the  great  effect  of  the  profpect,  as  it  peoples  thedefert  of  intermediate 
vacuity,  and  flops  the  mind  in  the  rapidity  of  its  defcent  through  emp- 
tinefs  and  horror.  Johnson. 

It  is  to  be  confidered  that  Edgar  is  defcribing  an  imaginary  precipice, 
and  is  not  therefore  fuppofed  to  be  fo  ftrongly  imprelled  with  the  dread- 
ful profpecl  of  inevitable  deftru£lion,  as  a  perfon  would  be  who  really 
found  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  one.  Mason. 

7  ■  Half  way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  fampbire  $  dreadful  trade /]  This  perfonage 
Is  not  a  mere  creature  of  Shakfpeare's  imagination,  for  the  gathering 
of  famphire  was  literally  a  trade  or  common  occupation  in  his  time,  it 
been  carried  and  cried  about  the  ftreets,  and  much  ufed  as  a  pickle. 
So,  in  a  fong  in  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucreee,  in  which  the  cries  of 
London  axe  enumerated  under  the  title  of  the  cries  of  Rome: 

"  I  ha* 
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Methinks,  he  feems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
The  fiftiermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon'  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminifh'd  to  her  cock 8 ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almoft  too  fmall  for  fight :  The  murmuring  furge, 
That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  fo  high : — I'll  look  no  more; 
Left  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  fight 
Topple  down  headlong  9. 
Glo.  Set  me  where  you  ftand. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand :  You  are  now  within  a  foot 
Of  the  extreme  verge  :  for  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright  *. 

Glo. 

€t  I  ha*  xock-fampbier,  rock-famphier  j 

*<  Thus  go  the  cries  in  Rome's  fa'tre  towne  j 
"  Firft  they  go  up  ftreet,  and  then  they  go  downe  ; 
u  Buy  a  mat,  a  mil-mat,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Venner's  V\a  recla,  Sec.  qto.  j6zz  :  u  Samphire  is  in 
like  manner  preferved  in  pickle,  and  eaten  with  meates.    It  is  a  very 
pleafant  and  familiar  fauce,  and  agreeing  with  man's  body."MALONE. 

**  Samphire  grows  in  a  great  plenty  on  moft  of  the  fea-cliffs  in  this 
country  :  it  is  terrible  to  fee  how  people  gather  it,  hanging  by  a  rope 
feveral  fathom  from  the  top  of  the  impending  rocks  as  it  were  in  the 
air."    Smith's  Hift.  of  Water  ford,  p.  315,  edit.  1774.  Tollet. 

8  —  her  cock  j— ]  Her  cock- boat.  Johnson. 

So,  in  the  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1637:  "  —  1  caufed  my  lord  to 
leap  into  the  cock,  &c— at  laft  our  cock  and  we  were  caft  afhore." 
Hence  the  term  cockfivain,  a  petty  officer  in  a  fhip.  Steevens. 

9  Topple  dcivn  headlong.']  To  topple  is  to  tumble.  The  word  has 
been  already  ufed  in  Macbeth.  So,  in  Nafh's  Lenten-Stuff,  &c.  1599  : 
(t  —he  had  thought  to  have  toppled  his  burning  car,  Sec.  into  the 
fea."  Steevens. 

1  —  for  all  beneath  the  moon 

Would  I  not  leap  upright.]  One  of  the  fenfes  of  the  word  upright 
In  Shakfpeare's  time,  was  that  in  which  it  is  now  ufed.  So,  in  the 
Tempeji: 

i(  —time  goes  upright  with  his  carriage." 
Again,  in  Florio's  tranflation  of  Montaigne's  Effays,  1603  : 

«*  I  have  feene  a  man  take  his  full  carier,  ftanding  boult  upright 
on  both  his  feete  in  the  faddle." 

And  with  this  fignification,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  ufed  here.  Every 
man  who  leaps,  in  his  firft  effort  to  raife  himfelf  from  the  ground, 
fprings  upright.  Far  from  thinking  of  leaping  forward,  for  which,  be- 
in* 
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Glo,  Let  go  my  hand. 
Here,  friend,  is  another  purfe ;  in  it,  a  jewel 
Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking  :  Fairies,  and  gods, 
Profper  it  with  thee  !  Go  thou  further  off ; 
Bid  me  farewel,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going. 

Edg.  Now  fare  you  well,  good  fir.  [Seems  to  go, 

Glo,  With  all  my  heart. 

Edg.  Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  defpair, 
Is  done*  to  cure  it. 

Glo,  O  you  mighty  gods ! 
This  world  I  do  renounce  ;  and,  in  your  fights, 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off : 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  oppofelefs  wills, 
My  fnuff,  and  loathed  part  of  nature,  mould 
Burn  itfclf  out.    If  Edgar  live,  O,  blefs  him  ! — 
Now,  fellow,  fare  thee  well.  [He  leaps,  and  falls  along, 

Edg.  Gone,  fir  ?  farewell 3. — 
And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
Thetreafury  of  life,  when  life  itfelf 
Yields  to  the  theft4  :  Had  he  been  where  he  thought, 

ing  certain  definition,  nothing  could  compenfate,  Edgar  fays,  he  would 
not  for  all  beneath  the  moon  run  the  rifle  of  even  leaping  upwards. 

Dr.  Warburton  idly  objects,  that  he  who  leaps  upwards,  mud  needs 
fall  again  on  his  feet  upon  the  fame  place  from  whence  he  rofe.  If  the 
commentator  had  tried  fuch  a  leap  within  a  foot  of  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice, before  he  undertook  the  revifion  of  thefe  plays,  the  world 
would,  I  fear,  have  been  deprived  of  his  labours. 

Upright  in  our  authour's  time  meant  alfo  fupinus.  See  Minfheu's 
Dicl.1617:  "  Upright,  or  on  the  back,  with  the  face  upward.  G.ren- 
▼erfe,  ventre  en  haut.  L.  fupinus,  refupinus :"  but  this  fenfe  is  here 
inadmiflible.    M  alone. 

1  Is  dene—  ]  Thus  the  quarto  A,  and  the  folio.  The  other  quarto 
reads — ,f77;  done.  Malone. 

3  Cone,  fir?  farewell,]  Thus  the  quartos  and  folio.  The  modern 
editors  have  been  content  to  read— Good  fir,  &c.  Steevens. 

They  followed  the  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio.    Malone.  , 

4  ■  nvhen  life  itfelf 

Tieldi  to  the  theft  ,wj  When  life  is  willing  to  be  deftroyed. 

Johnson. 

By 
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By  this,  had  thought  been  paft. — Alive,  or  dead  ? 
Ho,  you  fir!  friend! — Hear  you,  fir?— fpeakl 
Thus  might  he  pafs  indeed5 : — Yet  he  revives : 
What  are  you,  fir  ? 

Gh.  Away,  and  let  me  die. 

Edg.  Had'ft  thou  been  aught  but  goflbmer,  feathers, 
air6, 

So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 

Thou  had'ft  ftiiver'd  like  an  egg :  but  thou  doft  breathe  5 

Haft  heavy  fubftance  ;  bleed'ft  not ;  fpeak'ft;  art  found. 

Ten  malls  at  each  make  not  the  altitude  7, 

Which  thou  haft  perpendicularly  fell ; 

Thy  life's  a  miracle  :  Speak  yet  again. 

GIo.  But  have  I  fallen,  or  no  ? 

Edg.  From  the  dread  fummit  of  this  chalky  bourn8  ! 
Look  up  a-height ; — the  fhrill-gorg'd  lark  fo  far 
Cannot  be  feen  or  heard  :  do  but  look  up. 

Glo.  Alack,  I  have  no  eyes. — 
Is  wretchednefs  depriv'd  that  benefit, 
To  end  itfelf  by  death  ?  'Twas  yet  fome  comfort, 
When  mifery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage, 
And  fruftrate  his  proud  will. 

Edg.  tGive  me  your  arm  : 
Up : — So How  is't  ?  Feel  you  your  legs  ?  You  (land. 

5  Thus  might  he  pafs,  indeed: — ]  Thus  he  might  die  in  reality.  We 
ftill  ufe  the  word  pajjing-ht\\.  Johnson. 

6  Had'Jl  thou  been  aught  but  goflbmer,  feathers,  air,]  Goffdmer  or 
Cojfomer  is  a  thin  filmy  fubftance,  refembling  a  cobweb,  which  flies 
about  in  the  air  in  fummer.    See  Vol.  IX.  p.  89,  n.  2.  Malone. 

7  Ten  mafts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude,]  i.  e.  each,  at,  or  near, 
the  other.  Such  I  fuppofe  the  meaning,  if  the  text  be  right j  but  it  is 
probably  corrupt.  Mr.  Pope  for  at  each  fubftituted  attached,  which 
Dr.  Johnfon  thinks  was  introduced  into  our  language  at  a  later  period 
than  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.  The  word  certainly  exifted  in  his  time, 
but  was  not  ufed  in  the  fenfe  required  here.  In  Bullokar's  Englijb 
Expofitor,  8vo.  1616,  to  attach  is  interpreted,  «  To  take,  lay  hold 
on."    It  was  ver  bum  juris.  Malone. 

Perhaps  we  fhould  read — at  reach,  i.  e.  extent.  Stekvens. 

8  —-chalky  bourn :]  Bourn  feems  here  to  fignify  a  bill.  Its  com- 
mon fignifkation  is  a  brook.  Milton  in  Comus  ufes  bcjhy  bourn,  in  the 
fame  fenfe  perhaps  with  Shakfpeare.  But  in  both  authours  it  may 
mean  only  a  boundary.  Johnson* 

2  GU, 
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Glo.  Too  well,  too  well. 

Edg.  This  is  above  all  ftrangenefs. 
Upon  the  crown  o'  the  cliff,  what  thing  was  that 
Which  parted  from  you  ? 

Glo.  A  poor  unfortunate  beggar. 

Edg.  As  I  flood  here  below,  methought,  his  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons ;  he  had  a  thoufand  nofes, 
Horns  welk'd9,  and  wav'd  like  the  enridged  fea' ; 
It  was  fome  fiend  ;  Therefore,  thou  happy  father, 
Think  that  the  cleareft  gods4,  who  make  them  honours 
Of  men's  impombilites 3,  have  preferv'd  thee. 

Glo.  I  do  remember  now :  henceforth  I'll  bear 
Affliction,  till  it  do  cry  out  itfelf, 
Enough,  enough,  and,  die.    That  thing  you  fpeak  of, 
I  took  it  for  a  man  ;  often  'twould  fay, 
The  fiend >  the  fiend:  he  led  me  to  that  place. 

Edg.  Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts s. — But  who  comes 
here  ? 

9  Horns  welk'd,—]  Twifted,  convolved.  A  welk  or  whilk  is  a 
fmall  (hell-fifh.  Drayton  in  his  Mortimer iades,  4to.  1596,  feems  to 
ufe  this  participle  in  the  fenfe  of  rollirg  or  curled: 

"  The  funny  palfreys  have  their  traces  broke, 

«<  And  fetting  fire  upon  the  ivelked  fhrouds 

«<  Now  through  the  heaven  flie  gadding  from  the  yoke.'* 

Maloke, 

»  _ .enridged  fea.]  Thus  the  quarto.    The  folio  enraged.  Steev. 
Enridged  was  certainly  our  authour's  word  j  for  he  has  the  fame  al- 
lufion  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  feen  no  more, 
f  Whofe  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend."  Ma  lone. 
*  —the  clear  eji  gods,]  The  pureftj  the  moft  free  from  evil.  Johns. 
So,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

"  Roots!  you  clear  gods  !*' 
See  p.  61,  n.  9,  and  Vol.  X.  p.  108,  n.  1.  Malone. 
3  —ivbo  make  tbem  honours 

Of  men's  impoflibilities,— ]  Who  are  gracioufly  pleafed  to  pre- 
ferve  men  in  fituations  in  which  they  think  it  impoflible  to  efcape  : 
Or,  perhaps,  who  derive  honour  from  being  able  to  do  what  man  can 
not  do.  Malone. 

s  Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts. — ]  To  be  melancholy  is  to  have 
the  mind  chained  down  to  one  painful  idea;  there  is  therefore  great 
propriety  in  exhorting  Glofter  to  free  thought f,  to  emancipation  of  his 
foul  from  grief  and  defpair.   Johnson.  - 

Enter 
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Enter  Lear,  fantajiically  dreft  up  with  flowers. 
The  fafer  fenfe  will  ne'er  accommodate 
His  mafter  thus  6. 

Lear.  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for  coining  7  ;  I  am 
the  king  himfelf. 

£jg.  O  thou  fide-piercing  fight ! 

Lear.  Nature's  above  art  in  that  refpeft.-— There's 
your  prefs-money.  That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a 
crow-keeper  8:  draw  me  a  clothier's  yard9. — Look,  look, 
a  moufe  !  Peace,  peace  ; — this  piece  of  toafted  cheefe 
will  do't. — There's  my  gauntlet;  I'll  prove  it  on  a 
giant. — Bring  up  the  brown  bills1.- — O,  well  flown, 

6  The  fafer  fenfe  ivill  ne'er  accommodate 
His  majier  tbus.~\  I  read : 

The  fantr  fenfe  will  ne'er  accommodate 
His  mafter  thus. 

«*  Here  is  Lear,  but  he  muft  be  mad  :  his  found  or  fane  fenfes  would 
never  fuffer  him  to  be  thus  difguifed."  Johnson. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  fafer  was  the  poet's  word.  So,  in  Mea- 
fute  for  Meafure: 

t(  Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  fafe  difcretion 
"  That  does  affect  it."  Steevens. 
1  —for  coining  j]  So  the  quartos.    Folio — for  crying.  Malone. 

8  That  fellow  bandies  bis  bono  like  a  crow-keeper*]  In  ieveral  counties 
to  this  day,  they  call  a  fluffed  figure,  reprefenting  a  man*  and  armed 
with  a  bow  and  arrow,  fet  up  to  fright  the  crows  from  the  fruit  and 
corn,     crow -keeper,  as  well  as  &  fcare-crow.  Theobald. 

This  crow-keeper  was  fo  common  in  the  authour's  time,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  few  peculiarities  mentioned  by  Ortelius  in  his  account  of  our 
ifland.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Bonduca,  by  Fletcher: 

"   Can  thefe  fight?  They  look 

**  Like  empty  fcabbards  all  j  no  mettle  in  them  ; 
"  Like  men  of  clouts,  fet  to  keep  crows  from  orchards.'* 
See  alfo  Vol.  IX.  p.  34.  Malone. 

9  Drain  me  a  clothier's  yard.~\  Perhaps  the  poet  had  in  his  mind  * 
ftanza  of  the  old  ballad  of  Cbevy-Cbace  : 

"  An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long, 

"  Up  to  the  head  drew  he,"  Sec.  Steevens. 
1  —the  brown  bills.]  A  bill  was  a  kind  of  battle-axe : 
"  Which  is  the  conftable's  houfe  ?— 

%*  At  the  fign  of  the  brown  bill."    Blurt  Mr.  Conflable,  1602, 
Again,  in  Marlowe's  King  Edward  II.  1622: 

"  Lo,  with  a  band  of  bowmen  and  of  pikes, 
"  Brown  bills,  and  targetiers,"  &c.  Stsbvjens. 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  257,  nt  2*  Malone. 

Vol.  VIII.  Tt  bird!— 
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bird!— i' the  clout*,  i' the  clout:  hewgh!— Give  t£g 

word 3. 

Edg>  Sweet  marjoram. 
Lear.  Pafs. 

Glo.  I  know  that  voice. 

Lear.  Hal  Goneril  ! — with  a  white  beard4! — They 
fiatter'd  me  like  a  dog  5  ;  and  told  me,  I  had  white  hairs 
in  my  beard,  ere  the  black  ones  were  there  6.  To  fay 
ay,  and  no,  to  every  thing  I  faid  ! — Ay  and  no  too  was 
no  good  divinity.  When  the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once 7 , 
and  the  wind  to  make  me  chatter ;  when  the  thunder 
would  not  peace  at  my  bidding;  there  I  found  them, 
there  I  fmelt  them  out.  Go  to,  they  are  not  men  o* 
their  words :  they  told  me  I  was  every  thing ;  'tis  a  lie ; 
1  am  not  ague-proof. 

*  0,  well  flown,  bird  !— itls  clout,  &c.J  Lear  is  here  raving  of 
archery,  and  lhooting  at  bats,  as  is  plain  by  the  words  p  the  clout,  that 
is,  the  white  mark  they  fet  up  and  aim  at :  hence  the  phrafe,  to  bit 
the  white.  Warburton. 

So,  in  the  Two  Maids  of  Moreclacke,  1609  :  "  Change  your  mark, 
Ihoot  at  a  white 3  come  ftick  me  in  the  clout,  fir." 

The  author  of  The  Revifal  thinks  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in 
calling  an  arrow  a  bird,  from  the  fwiftnefs  of  its  flight,  efpecially 
•when  immediately  preceded  by  the  words  well-flown:  but  it  appears 
that  well-flown,  bird,  was  the  falconer's  expreffion  when  the  hawk  was 
iuccefsr'ul  in  her  flight  j  and  is  fo  ufed  in  A  Womon  kilVd  with  Kind' 
Kefs.  Steevens. 

The  quartos  read*— O,  well  flown  bird  in  the  ayre,  hugh,  give  the 
word.    M  ALONE. 

3  — Give  the  word.]  Lear  fuppofes  himfelf  in  a  garrifon,  and  be- 
fore he  lets  Edgar  pafs,  requires  the  watch-word.  Johkson. 

*  Hal  Goneril  I — with  a  white  beard  l — ]  So  reads  the  folio,  pro- 
perly j  the  quarto,  whom  the  latter  editors  have  followed,  has,  Ha! 
Gonerill,  ha  I  Regan  !  they  flattered  me,  &c.  which  is  not  fo  forcible. 

Johnson. 

5  They  flattered  me  like  a  dog  j— }  They  played  the  fpaniel  to  me. 

Johnson. 

6  —  and  told  me,  J  had  white  hairs  in  my  beard,  ere  the  black  ones 
were  there.]  They  told  me  that  I  had  the  wifdom  of  age,  before  I  had 
attained  to  manhood.    Ma  lone. 

7  — When  the  rain  came  to  wet  me,  &c]  This  feems  to  be  an  allu- 
fion  to  king  Canute's  behaviour  when  his  wurtiers  flattered  him  as  lord 
of  the  fea,  Steevens. 

2  &** 
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Glo.  The  trick  of  that  voice8 1  do  well  remember; 
Js't  not  the  king  ? 

Lear.  Ay,  every  inch  a  king : 
When  I  do  ftare,  fee,  how  the  fubjedT:  quakes9. 
I  pardon  that  man's  life  :  What  was  thy  caufe  ?— • 
Adultery. — 

Thou  malt  not  die :  Die  for  adultery  !  No  : 

The  wren  goes  to't,  and  the  fmall  gilded  fly 

Does  lecher  in  my  fight.    Let  copulation  thrive, 

For  Gloiler's  baftard  fon  was  kinder  to  his  father, 

Than  my  daughters  got  'tween  the  lawful  meets. 

To't,  luxury1,  pell-mell,  for  I  lack  foldiers.— «- 

Behold  yon'  fimpering  dame, 

Whofe  face  between  her  forks  prefageth  fnow*; 

That  minces  virtue  3,  and  does  make  the  head 

To  hear  of  pleafure's  name; 

The  fitchew  4,  nor  the  foiled  horfe 5,  goes  to't 

With 

8  The  trick  of  that  voice — ]  Trick  Is  a  word  frequently  ufed  for 
the  airy  or  that  peculiarity  in  a  face,  voice,  or  gefiure,  which  dijiin- 
guifoes  it  from  others*  Hanmer. 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  450,  n.  iy  Malone. 

5  —  Ay,  every  inch  a  king  : 

When  I  do ]i are,  fee,  how  thefubject  quakes*]  So,  in  Venus  and 
Adonis  : 

t(  Who,  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne, 
M  By  their  fuggeftion  gives  a  deadly  groan, 
<(  Whereat  each  tributary  fubjetl  quakes."  Malone. 
1  7Vf  luxury,  fefc]  Luxury  was  the  ancient  appropriate  term  for 
incontinence.    See  Mr*  Collins's  note  on  Troilus  and  Creffida,  Act  V. 
fc.  ii.  Steevens. 

z  Whofe  face  between  her  forks,  &c.~\  The  conduction  is  not 
"  whofe  face  between  her  forks,"''  Sec*  but  «  whofe  face  prefages 
fnow  between  her/or^i."    So,  in  Txmon,  Act  IV.  fc.  iii. 
"  Whofe  blufh  does  thaw  the  confecrated  fnow 
u  That  lies  on  Dian's  lap."  Edwards. 
To  preferve  the  modefty  of  Mr.  Edwards's  happy  explanation,  I 
can  only  hint  a  reference  to  the  word  fourcheure  in  Cotgrave's  Dic- 
tionary.  Steevens. 

3  That  minces  virtue,]  Whofe  virtue  confifts  in  appearance  only  ; 
in  an  affected  delicacy  and  prudery  :  who  is  as  nice  and  fqueamifti  in. 
talking  of  virtue  and  of  the  frailer  part  of  her  fex,  as  a  lady  who  walks 
tnincingly  along : 

"  — —  and  turn  two  mincing  fteps 

"  Into  a  manly  ftride."    Merchant  of  Venice,  MmoNE. 
*  Tfo  fitchew,—]  A  polecat.  Pope. 

Tu  5  —  ntr 
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With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 
Down  from  the  waift  they  are  centaurs6, 
Though  women  all  above: 
But  to  the  girdle  7  do  the  gods  inherit, 
Beneath  is  all  the  fiends' 8 ;  there's  hell,  there's  darknefs, 
there  is  the  fulphurous  pit,  burning,  fcalding,  flench, 
confumption      Fie,  fie,  fie  !  pah  1  pah  1  Give  me  an 
ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  iweeten  my  imagi- 
nation :  there's  money  for  thee. 

Glo.  O,  let  me  kifs  that  hand 

Lear.  Let  me  wipe  it  firft ;  it  fmells  of  mortality, 

G/o.  O  ruin'd  piece  of  nature  !  This  great  world 
Shall  fo  wear  out  to  nought. — Doft  thou  know  me  ? 

Lear,  I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.  Doft  thou 
fquiny  at  me*  ?  No,  do  thy  worft,  blind  Cupid  ;  I'll  not 
love. — Read  thou  this  challenge  ;  mark  but  the  penning 
of  it. 

Glo.  Were  all  the  letters  funs,  I  could  not  fee  one. 
Edg.  I  would  not  take  this  from  report ; — it  is, 
And  my  heart  breaks  at  it. 

5  —  ror  tbe  foiled  oor/V— ]  Soiled  borfe  is  a  term  ufed  for  a  horfe 
that  Ijas  been  fed  with  hay  and  corn  in  the  (table  during  the  winter, 
and  is  turned  out  in  the  fpring  to  take  the  firft  flufli  of  grafs,  or  has  it 
cut  and  carried  in  to  him.  This  at  once  cleanfes  the  animal,  and  fills 
him  with  blood.  Steevens. 

6  Down  from  tbe  waift  tbey  art  centaurs,]  In  the  Maltcontent,  is  a 
thought  as  Angular  as  this : 

"  'Tis  now  about  the  immodeft  waift  of  night.''  Steevens. 

7  But  to  tbe  girdle,  &c]  To  inherit  in  Shakfpeare  is,  to  poflefs. 
See  Vol.  I.  p. 159,  n.  7.    But  is  here  ufed  for  only,  Malone. 

a  Beneath  is  all  tbe  fiends'  j]  According  to  Grecian  fuperftition, 
every  limb  of  us  was  configned  to  the  charge  of  fome  particular  deity. 
Gower,  De  Confejjione  Amantis,  enlarges  much  on  it,  and  concludes 
by  faying  : 

"  And  Venus  throughe  the  letcherie 

u  For  which  thei  hir  deifie, 

*'  She  kept  all  doune  tbe  remenant 

M  To  thilke  office  afpertainant."  CoLLINS. 
In  the  old  copies  the  preceding  as  well  as  the  latter  part  of  Lear's 
fpeech  is  printed  as  profe.    I  doubt  much  whether  any  part  of  it  was 
intended  for  metre.  Malone. 

*  Doft  thou  fquiny  at  me  ? J  To  fquiny  is  to  look  afquint.  The  word 
is  ufed  by  our  poet's  fellow-comedian,  Robert  Armin,  in  A  Neft  of 
Ninnies,  Sec,  4to,  1609  :  *<  The  YlQtli^-fjumci  at  this,  and  Jooks-aa 
oae.  (corning."  Mai,qne* 

Leer* 
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Lear.  Read. 

Glo.  What,  with  the  cafe  of  eyes9  ? 

hear.  O,  ho,  are  you  there  with  me  ?  No  eyes  in  your 
head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purfe  ?  Your  eyes  are  in  a 
heavy  cafe,  your  purfe  in  a  light:  Yet  you  fee  how  this 
world  goes. 

Glo.  I  fee  it  feelingly. 

Lear.  What,  art  mad?  A  man  may  fee  how  this  world 
goes,  with  no  eyes.  Look  with  thine  ears :  fee  how  yon* 
juftice  rails  upon  yon*  iimple  thief.  Hark,  in  thine  ear  : 
Change  places ;  and,  handy-dandy*, which  is  the  juftice, 
which  is  the  thief? — Thou  haft  feen  a  farmer's  dog  bark 
at  a  beggar  ? 

9  What,  ivltb  the  cafe  of  eyes  ?]  Mr.  Rowe  changed  the  into  this, 
but  without  neceflity.  I  have  reftored  the  old  reading.  The  cafe  of 
eyes  is  the  focket  of  either  eye.  Statius  in  his  firft  Tbebaid,  has  a  fimi- 
Jar  expreflion.    Speaking  of  Oedipus  he  fays  : 

"  Tunc  vacuos  orbes  crudum  ac  mil'erabile  vitce 
u  Suppliciurn,  oftentat  ccelo,  manibufque  cruentis 
"  Pulfat  inane  f ohm. 
<e  Inane  folum,"  i.  e.  vacu'i  ocuhrum  loci. 
Shakfpeare  has  the  expreflion  again  in  the  Winters  Tale :  <*  —  they 
feem-'d  almoft,  with  flaring  on  one  another,  to  tear  the  cafes  of  their 
eyes."  Steevens. 

In  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  1609,  we  have  the  fame  expreflion : 
"  her  eyes  as  jewel-like^ 

" '  A  nd  c as  *d  as  richly." 
Again,  ibidem  ; 

**  Her  eye-lids,  cafes  to  thofe  heavenly  jewels 
"  Which  Pericles  hath  loft, 
<t  Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold.'* 
This  could  not  have  been  the  authour's  word  9  for  "  this  cafe  of 
eyes"  in  the  language  of  his  time  fignified — this  pair  of  eyes,  a  fenfe 
directly  oppofite  to  that  intended  to  be  conveyed.  Ma  lone. 

#  Change  places  ;  and,  handy-dandy, — ]  The  words  change  places, 
end,  are  not  in  the  quartos.  Handy-dandy  is,  I  believe,  a  play  among 
children,  in  which  fomething  is  fliaken  between  two  hands,  and  then 
a  guefs  is  made  in  which  hand  it  is  retained.  See  Florio's  Italian  Diet. 
1598:  "  Baxxiccbiare.  To  ftiake  between  two  hands  j  to  play  h andy- 
dandy."  Coles  in  his  Latin  Diet.  1679,  renders  "  to  play  handy- 
dandy,'*  by  digitis  micare  ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Ainfworth  j  but  they 
appear  to  have  been  miftaken }  as  is  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  definition  in 
his  Dictionary,  which  feems  to  have  been  formed  on  the  paflage  before 
us,  mifunderftood.  He  fays,  Handy-dandy  is  <*  a  play  in  which  chil- 
dren change  hands  and  places.'*   Ma  lone, 

T  t  3  Ay 
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Glo.  Ay,  fir. 

Lear.  And  the  creature  run  from  the  cur  ?  There  thou 
might'ft  behold  the  great  image  of  authority  :  a  dog's 
obey'd  in  office. — 

Thou  rafcal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand  : 
Why  dolt,  thou  lath  that  whore  ?  Strip  thine  own  back; 
Thou  hotly  luft'lt.  to  ufe  her  in  that  kind 
For  which  thou  whipp'ft  her.    The  ufurer  hangs  the 
cozener. 

Through  tatter'd  cloaths  fmall  vices  do  appear; 
Robes,  and  furr'd  gowns,  hide  all x.  Plate  fin  with  gold2, 
And  the  ftrong  lance  of  juftice  hurtlefs  breaks : 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  ftraw  doth  pierce  it. 
None  does  offend,  none,  I  fay,  none  ;  I'll  able  'em3 : 
Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the  power 
To  feal  the  accufer's  lips.    Get  thee  glafs  eyes; 
And,  like  a  fcurvy  politician,  feem 
To  fee  the  things  thou  doft  not. — Now,  now,  now,  now ; 
Pull  off  my  boots; — harder,  harder  ;  fo. 

Edg.  O,  matter  and  impertinency  mix'd! 
Reafon  in  madnefs  ! 

Lear.  If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eyes* 
I  know  thee  well  enough  ;  thy  name  is  Glofter  : 
Thou  mult  be  patient ;  we  came  crying  hither. 
Thou  know'ft,  the  firft  time  that  we  fmell  the  air, 
We  wawl,  and  cry  4;—-I  will  preach  to  thee  ;  mark  me, 

1  Robes,  and  furr'd  gowns,  bide  all.  ]  So,  in  tbe  Rape  of Lucrece : 
«  Hiding  bafe  fin  in  pleats  of  majefty."  Malone. 

From  bide  all  to  accufer's  tips,  the  whole  paffage  is  wanting  in  the 
firft  edition,  being  added,  I  fuppofe,  at  his  revifal.  Johkson. 

z  Plate  Jin — ]  The  old  copies  read — Place  fin.  Mr.  Pope  made 
the  correction.  Malone. 

3  — Pliable  'em  ;]  An  old  phrafe  fignifying  to  qualify,  or  uphold 
them.    So  Scogan,  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  fays  : 

"  Set  all  my  life  after  thyne  ordinaunce, 
'*  And  able  me  to  mercie  or  thou  deme/'  Warburton. 
So  Chapman,  in  his  comedy  of  Tbe  Widows  Tears,  i6iz  :  tc  Ad- 
mitted !  ay,  into  her  heart,  and  I'll  able  it."  Steeveks, 

4  Thou  knoiv'Ji,  the  firjl  time  that  %ue  fmell  tbe  air, 
We  ivaiul  and  cry  ;— •] 

«'  Vagituque  locum  lugubri  ccmplet,  ut  aequum  eft 

"  Cui  tancum  in  vita  reftat  tranfire  malorum."  Lucretius. 

Steevzns. 
Glo. 
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Gh.  Alack,  alack  the  day  ! 

Lear,  When  we  are  born,  we  cry,  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  ftage  of  fools ; — This  a  good  block 5  ?— 
It  were  a  delicate  ftratagem,  to  fhoe 
A  troop  of  horfe  with  felt6 :  I'll  put  it  in  proof ; 

s  —  This  a  good  block  ?]  Upon  the  king's  faying,  I  will  preach  to 
thee,  the  poet  feems  to  have  meant  him  to  pull  oft"  his  bat,  and  keep 
turning  it  and  feeling  it,  in  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  preachers  of 
thofe  times,  (whom  I  have  feen  fo  represented  in  ancient  prints,)  till 
the  idea  of  felt,  which  the  good  bat  or  block  was  made  of,  raifes  the 
ftratagem  in  his  brain  of  fhoeing  a  troop  of  horfe  with  a  fubftance  fofc 
as  that  which  he  held  and  moulded  between  his  hands.  This  makes 
him  ftart  from  his  preachment — Block  anciently  fignified  the  bead  part 
of  the  hat,  or  the  thing  on  nubich  a  bat  is  formed,  and  fometimes  the 
hat  itfelf. — See  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  : 

"  He  weares  his  faith  but  as  the  tafhion  of  hisforj  it  changes 
with  the  next  block." 
Again,  in  Green's  Tu  Quoque,  1599  : 

**        -Where  did  you  buy  your  felt? 

u  Nay,  never  laugh,  for  you're  in  the  fame  block.''* 
Again,  in  Run  and  a  great  Cajl,  an  ancient  collection  of  Epigrams, 
4to,  without  date.    Epigram  46.  InSextinum: 

"  A  pretty  blocke  Sextinus  names  his  bat; 

"  So  much  the  fitter  for  his  head  by  that."  Steevens. 
6  It  were  a  delicate Jlratagem,  to  Jboe 

A  troop  of  horfe  with  felt :]  i.  e.  with  flocks  kneaded  to  a  mafs,  a 
practice  I  believe  fometimes  ufed  in  former  ages,  for  it  is  mentioned 
in  Arioflo : 

"  —  fece  nel  cadar  ftrepito  quanto 

"  Avefle  avuto  fotto  i  piedi  il  feltro.^  Johnson. 
This  "  delicate  ftratagem"  had  actually  been  put  in  practice  about 
fifty  years  before  Shakfpeare  was  born,  as  we  learn  from  Lord  Her- 
bert's Life  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  p.  41.  "  And  now,"  fays  that  hifto- 
rian,  ««  having  feafted  the  ladies  royally  for  divers  dayes,  he  [Henry] 
departed  from  Tournay  to  Lifle,  [Oct.  13,  151 3,]  whither  he  was 
invited  by  the  lady  Margaret,  who  caufed  there  a  jufte  to  be  held  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  j  the  place  being  a  fore-room  raifed  high  from  the 
ground  by  many  fteps,  and  paved  with  black  fquare  ftones  like  marble .; 
while  the  borfes,  to  prevent  Aiding,  ivere  food  ivitb  felt  or  flocks  (the 
Latin  words  are  feltro  five  tor mento)  :  after  which  the  ladies  danced 
all  night."    Ma  lone. 

Shakfpeare  might  have  adopted  the  ftratagem  of  fhoeing  a  troop'  of 
horfe  with  felt  from  the  following  palVage  in  Felton's  Tragical  Dif- 
courfes,  4to.  bl.  1.  1567  :  "  — he  attyreth  him  felfe  for  the  purpofe  in 
a  night-gowne  girt  to  hym,  with  a  paire  of  Jhoes  of  felt,  leafte  the  noyfe 
of  his  feete  Ihoulde  difcover  h/13  going'e."  p.  58.    St  sevens. 

*  T  t  4  And 
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And  wnen  I  have  ftolen  upon  thefe  fons-in-law, 
Then,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill7. 

Enter  a  Gentleman,  with  Attendants* 

Gent.  O,  here  he  is ;  lay  hand  upon  him. — Sir, 
Your  moft  dear  daughter- — 

Lear.  No  refcue  ?  What,  a  prifoner  ?  I  am  even 
The  natural  fool  of  fortune  ?. — Ufe  me  well ; 
You  mail  have  ranfom.    Let  me  have  a  furgeon, 
I  am  cut  to  the  brains. 

Gent.  You  mall  have  any  thing. 

Lear.  No  feconds  ?  All  myfelf  ? 
Why,  this  would  make  a  man,  a  man  of  fait9, 
To  ufe  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots, 
Ay,  and  laying  autumn's  duft1. 

Gent.  Good  fir2, — 

Lear.  I  will  die  bravely,  like  a  bridegroom  :  What  K 
J  will  be  jovial ;  come,  come ;  lama  king, 
My  mailers,  know  you  that  ? 

Gent,  You  are  a  royal  one,  and  we  obey  you. 

?  Then,  kill,  kill,  &c]  This  was  formerly  the  word  given  in  the 
Inglifh  army,  when  an  onfet  was  made  on  the  enemy.  So,  in 
Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  Gives  falfe  alarms,  fuggefteth  mutiny, 
<f  And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry,  kill,  kill." 
Again,  in  The  Mirrcur for  Magifrates,  1610,  p.  315: 
"  For  while  the  Frenchmen  frefli  afiaulted  ftill, 
**  Our  Englifhmen  came  boldly  forth  at  night, 
**  Crying,  Saint  George,  Salisbury,  killy  kill, 
««  And  offer'd  freflily  with  their  foes  to  fight."  Malokk. 

*  The  natural  fool  of  fortune]  So,  in  Romeo  and  'Juliet  : 

"  O,  I  am  fortune's  fool!  Steevins. 
9  — a  man  of  fait,]  A  man  of  fait  is  a  man  of  tears.    In  All's  1VM 
that  ends  Well,  we  meet  with — M  your  fait  tears1  head  ;**  and  in  Trot" 
lus  and  Crtffida,  il  the  fait  of  broken  tears.1"    Again,  in  Corislanus: 
*'  He  has  betray'd  your  bufinefs,  and  given  up, 
(<  For  certain  drops  of  fait,  your  city  Rome."  Malone. 
s  Ay,  and  laying  autumns  dufl.~\  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  folio. 

Malone. 

*  Gent.  Good  fir, — ]  Thefe  words  I  have  reftored  from  one  of  the 
quartos.    In  the  other,  they  are  omitted.    The  folio  reads ; 

—  afmug  bridegroom  —  Steevens. 

Lear* 
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Z^r.Then  there's  life  in  it1.  Nay,  an  you  get  it, 
you  fhall  get  it  by  running.    Sa,  fa,  fa,  fa. 

[Exit,  running;  Attendants  follow* 

Gent,  A  fight  molt  pitiful  in  the  meaneft  wretch ; 
Paft  fpeaking  of  in  a  king  ! — Thou  haft  one  daughter, 
Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curfe 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to. 

Edg.  Hail,  gentle  fir. 

Gent,  Sir,  fpeed  you :  What's  your  will  ? 

Edg.  Do  you  hear  aught,  fir,  of  a  battle  toward  ? 

Gent,  Molt  fure,  and  vulgar :  every  one  hears  that, 
Which  can  diftinguifh  found. 

Edg.  But,  by  your  favour, 
How  near's  the  other  army  ? 

Gent.  Near,  and  on  fpeedy  foot ;  the  main  defcry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought 3. 

Edg.  I  thank  you,  fir:  that's  all. 

Gent.  Though  that  the  queen  on  fpecial  caufe  is  here, 
Her  army  is  mov'd  on. 

Edg.  I  thank  you,  fir.  [Exit  Gent. 

Glo.  You  ever-gentle  gods,  take  my  breath  from  me  $ 
Let  not  my  worfer  fpirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  pleafe  ! 

Edg.  Well  pray  you,  father. 

Glo.  Now,  good  fir,  what  are  you  ? 

Edg.  A  moft  poor  man,  made  lame  by  fortune's  blows 4  ; 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  forrows 5, 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.    Give  me  your  hand, 

*  Then  there's  life  in  it.]  The  cafe  is  not  yet  defperate.  JoHNSOW. 

3  —  the  main  defcry 

Stands  on  the  hourly  thought.]  The  main  body  is  expe&ed  to  be 
defcry" 'd  every  hour.    The  expreflion  is  harm.  Johnson. 

4-  — made  lame  by  fortune's  blows',]  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio 
has— made  tame  to  fortune's  blows.  I  believe  the  original  is  here,  as 
in  many  other  places,  the  true  reading.  So,  in  our  poet's  37th 
Sonnet : 

"  So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  deareft  fpight,— Malone. 

5  Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  forrows,  &c]  i.e.  Sorrows 
paft  and  prefent.  Warburton. 

Haud  ignara  mali,  miferis  fuccurrere  difco.  Virg. 

I  doubt  whether  feeling  is  not  uied,  with  our  poet's  ufual  licence,  for 
felt.  Sorrows  known,  not  by  relation,  but  by  experience.  Ma  lone. 
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I'll  lead  you  to  Tome  biding. 

Glo.  Hearty  thanks : 
The  bounty  and  the  benizon  of  heaven 
To  boot,  and  boot ! 

Enter  Steward. 

Stew.  A  proclaim'd  prize  !  Moft  happy ! 
That  eyelefs  head  of  thine  was  firft  fram'd  flelh 
To  raife  my  fortunes. — Thou  old  unhappy  traitor, 
Briefly  thyfelf  remember6 : — The  fword  is  out 
That  muft  deftroy  thee. 

Glo.  Now  let  thy  friendly  hand 
Put  ftrength  enough  to  it.  [Edgar  oppofes, 

Stew.  Wherefore,  bold  peafant, 
Dar'ft  thou  fupport  a  publifh'd  traitor?  Hence ; 
Left  that  the  infection  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thee.    Let  go  his  arm. 

Edg.  Chill  not  let  go,  zir,  without  vurther  'cafion. 

Stew.  Let  go,  Have,  or  thou  dy'ft. 

Edg.  Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait7,  and  let  poor 
volk  pafs.  And  ch'ud  ha'  been  zwagger'd  out  of  my 
life,  'twould  not  ha'  been  zo  long  as  'tis  by  a  vortnight. 
Nay,  come  not  near  the  old  man  ;  keep  out,  che  vor'ye  *, 
or  ife  try  whether  your  coftard9  or  my  bat 1  be  the  harder : 
Ch'ill  be  plain  with  you. 

Stew.  Out,  dunghill  1 

6  Briefly  tbyfelf  remember ]  i.  e.  Quickly  recollect  the  paft  of- 
fences of  thy  life,  and  recommend  thyfelf  to  heaven.  War  bur  ton* 

So  Othello  fays  to  Defdemona : 

«'  If  you  bethink  yourfelf  of  any  crime, 
<*  UnreconciPd  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace, 
<«  Solicit  for  it  ftraight.,J  Malone. 

7  — go  your  gait ,]  Gang  your  gate  is  a  common  exprefiion  in  the 
North.  In  the  laft  rebellion,  when  the  Scotch  foldiers  had  flnifhed 
their  exercife,  inftead  of  our  term  of  difminion,  their  phrafe  was,  gang 
your  gaits.    Ste evens. 

8  — cbe  vor'ye,]  I  worn  ycu.  Edgar  counterfeits  the  weftern  dia- 
led. Johnson. 

9  —your  coftard — ]  Coftard,  i.e.  head.  So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

(t  Take  him  over  the  coftard  with  the  hilt  of  thy  fword." 

Steevens. 

*  m-my  bat — ]  i.  e.  club.    So,  in  Spenfer  : 
ct     "  ■  a  handfome  bat  he  held, 

"  On  which  he  leaned,  as  one  far  in  eld."  Steevens. 

Edg. 
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Edg,  Ch'ill  pick  your  teeth,  zir  :  Come;  no  matter 
vor  your  foins  %    [They  fight ;  and  Edgar  knocks  him  down* 
Stew.  Slave,  thou  haft  flain  me: — Villain,  take  my 
purfe ; 

If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body  ; 
And  give  the  letters,  which  thou  find'ft  about  me, 
To  Edmund  earl  of  Glofter3 ;  feek  him  out 
Upon  the  Britiih  party  — O,  untimely  death,  death  !— » 

[Dies; 

Edg.  T  know  thee  well :  A  ferviceable  villain ; 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  miftrefs, 
As  badnefs  would  defire. 

Glo,  What,  is  he  dead  ? 

Edg.  Sit  you  down,  father;  reft  you.— 
Let's  fee  his  pockets :  thefe  letters,  that  he  fpeaks  of, 
May  be  my  friends. — He's  dead ;  I  am  only  forry 
He  had  no  other  death's-man. — Let  us  fee  :— 
Leave,  gentle  wax  ;  and,  manners,  blame  us  not: 
To  know  our  enemies'  minds,  we'd  rip  their  hearts  ; 
Their  papers,  is  more  lawful4. 

[reads,} 

*  —  no  matter  vor  your  foins.]  To  foin,  is  to  make  what  we  call  a 
tbruft  in  fencing.    Snakfpeare  often  ufes  the  word.  Steevens. 

3  To  Edmund  earl  of  GloJler\\  Mr.  Smith  has  endeavoured,  without 
any  fuccefs,  to  prove  in  a  long  note,  that  we  ought  to  read — letter 
both  here  and  below,  becaufe  the  Steward  had  only  one  letter  in  his 
pocket,  namely  that  written  by  Goneril.  But  there  is  no  need  of 
change,  for  letters  formerly  was  ufej  like  epiftola  in  Latin,  when  one 
only  was  intended.  So,  in  Act  I.  fc.  v.  Lear  fays  to  Kent,  "  Go, 
you,  before  to  Glofter,  with  tbefe letters  j"  and  Kent  replies,  ft  I  will 
not  fleep,  my  lord,  till  I  have  delivered  your  letter."  Again,  Ad  IV. 
fc.  v.  the  Steward  lays  to  Regan,  <c  I  muft  needs  after  him,  madam, 
with  my  letters,"  meaning  <<nly  Goneril's  letter,  which  Edgar  pre- 
sently reads.  Such,  as  I  obferved  on  that  paflage,  is  the  reading  of 
the  original  quarto  copies,  which  in  the  folio  is  changed  to  letter. 
Whether  the  Steward  had  alfo  a  letter  from  Regan,  it  is  not  here 
necefTary  to  inquire.  I  he  words  which  he  ufes,  do  not,  for  the  reafon 
I  have  affigned,  necelTarily  imply  two  letters  :  and  as  Edgar  finds  no 
letter  from  Regan,  we  may  infer  that  when  fhe  faid  to  the  Steward 
in  a  former  fce-e.  take  thou  tbisy  fhe  gave  him  a  ring  or  fome  other 
token  of  regard  for  Edmund,  and  not  a  letter.  Malone. 

4  To  know  our  enemies'"  minds,  wCd  rip  their  hearts  j 

Their  papers,  is  more  lawful.]  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio 
read\— we  rip.  The  editor  of  the  fecund  folio,  imagining  that  papers 

was 
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[reads.]  Let  our  reciprocal  <vcws  be  remember' d.  You 
ha  ve  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off :  if  your  will  want 
not,  time  and  place  will  be  fruitfully  offered.  There  is 
nothing  done,  if  he  return  the  conqueror :  Then  am  I  the 
prijoner,  and  his  bed  my  gaol ;  from  the  loath* d  warmth 
whereof  deliver  me,  and  fupply  the  place  for  your  labour* 
Your  wife,  (fo  I  would  fay,)  and  your  affeclionate 

fervant 5, 

Goneril. 

O  undiftinguifh'd  fpace  of  woman's  will6!— 

A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  hufband's  life ; 

And  the  exchange,  my  brother! — Here,  in  the  fands, 

Thee  I'll  rake  up7,  the  poft  unfanclified 

Of  murderous  lechers :  and,  in  the  mature  time, 

With  this  ungracious  paper  ftrike  the  fight 

Of  the  death-pra&is'd  duke3  :  For  him  'tis  well, 

That  of  thy  death  and  bufinefs  I  can  tell. 

[Exit  Ed  GAR,  dragging  out  the  body, 

was  the  nominative  cafe,  for  h  fubftituted  are  :  Their  papers  are  more 
lawful.  But  the  conftrutlion  is, — to  rip  their  papers,  is  more  lawful. 
His  alteration,  however,  has  been  adopted  by  the  modern  editors. 

Maj-oki. 

This  is  darkly  exprefled :  the  meaning  is,  Our  enemies  are  put  upon 
the  rack,  and  torn  in  pieces  to  extort  confeffion  of  their  fecrets  j  to 
tear  open  their  letters  is  more  lawful.  Warburton. 

5  — and  your  affeBionate  fervant,]  After  fervant,  one  of  the  quartos 
has  this  ftrange  continuation:  "  — and  for  you  her  owne  for  -venter, 
Gonerill."  Steevens. 

In  this  place  I  have  followed  the  quarto  of  which  the  firft  Cgnature 
is  A.  The  other  reads— "  Your  (wife,  fo  I  would  fay)  your  affeclion- 
ate fervant;"  and  adds  the  words  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens.  The 
folio,  reads  —  *f  Your  (wife  fo  I  would  fay)  affeclionate  fervant, 
Goneril."  Mai.one. 

6  JO  undif.ir.gui/hd  fpace  of  woman  s  will! — ]  Thus  the  folio.  The 
quartos  read — of  woman's  <wit  !  The  meaning  (fays  Dr.  Warburton 
in  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  edition,)  is,  "  The  variations  in  a  woman's 
will  are  fo  fudden,  and  their  liking  and  loathing  follow  fo  quick  upon 
each  other,  that  there  is  no  diftinguifhable  fpace  between  them." 

Ma  LONE. 

7  HbeeTU  rale  up,]  I'll  cover  thee.  In  Stafford  Aire,  to  rake  the 
fire,  is  to  cover  it  with  fuel  for  the  night.  Johnson. 

8  —  the  death-praBWd  duke ;]  The  duke  of  Albany,  whofe  death 
is  machinated  by  practice  or  treafon.  Johnson. 
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Glo,  The  king  is  mad :  How  ftiff  is  my  vile  fenfe, 
That  I  ftand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling9 
Of  my  huge  forrows !  Better  I  were  diftradl : 
So  Ihould  my  thoughts  be  fever'd 1  from  my  griefs  % 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lofe 
The  knowledge  of  themfelves. 

Re-enter  Edgar, 

Edg,  Give  me  your  hand  : 
Far  off,  methinks,  I  hear  the  beaten  drum. 
Come,  father,  I'll  bellow  you  with  a  friend.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VII. 

A  Tent  in  French  camp,  Lear  on  a  bed,  ajleep;  Phyfi- 
cian,  Gentleman1,  and  Others,  attending:  Enter  Cor- 
delia, £«</Kent. 

Cor,  O  thou  good  Kent,  how  mall  I  live,  and  work, 
To  match  thy  goodnefs  ?  My  life  will  be  too  ftiort, 
And  every  meafure  fail  me  3. 

Kent,  To  be  acknowledge,  madam,  is  o'er-pay'd, 

9  — and  have  ingenious  feeling — J  Ingenious  feeling  fignifies  a  feeling 
from  an  underftanding  not  difturbed  or  difordered,  but  which,  repre- 
fenting  things  as  they  are,  makes  the  fenfe  of  pain  the  more  exquifite. 

Warburton. 

*  —  fevered  — -]  The  quartos  read  fenced,  Steevens. 

*  — Pbyfician,  Gentleman,  &c]  In  the  quartos  the  direction  is, 
*'  Enter  Cordelia,  Kent,  and  DoclorJ*  omitting  by  negligence 
the  Gentleman,  who  yet  in  thofe  copies  is  a  fpeaker  in  the  courfe  of 
thefcene,  and  remains  with  Kent,  when  the  reft  go  out.  In  the 
folio,  the  direction  is,  M  Enter  Cordelia,  Kent,  and  Gentleman 

to  the  latter  of  whom  all  the  fpeeches  are  given,  which  in  the  original 
copies  are  divided  between  the  p by 'fcian  and  the  gentleman.  I  fuppofe, 
from  a  penury  of  aftors,  it  was  found  convenient  to  unite  the  two 
characters,  which,  we  fee,  were  originally  diftinct.   Cordelia's  words, 
however,  might  have  taught  the  editor  of  the  folio  to  have  given  the 
gentleman  whom  he  retained  the  appellation  of  DoHtr  : 
"  Be  govern' d  by  your  knowledge,  and  proceed 
14  I*  the  fway  of  your  own  will."  Malone. 
3  —every  meafure  fail  me.]  All  good  which  I  (hall  allot  thee,  or 
mafurt  out  W  thee,  will  be  fcanty,  Johnson. 

All 
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All  my  reports  go  with  the  modeft  truth ; 
Nor  more,  nor  clipt,  but  fo. 

Cor.  Be  better  fuited4: 
Thefe  weeds  are  memories  of  thofe  worfer  hours  5 J 
I  pr'ythee,  put  them  off. 

Kent.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam  ; 
Yet  to  be  known,  mortens  my  made  intent6: 
My  boon  I  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not, 
Till  time  and  I  think  meet. 

Cor.  Then  be  it  fo,  my  good  lord. — 
How  does  the  king?  [to  the  Phyfician* 

Phyf.  Madam,  ileeps  ftill. 

Cor.  O  you  kind  gods, 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abufed  nature  ! 
The  untun'd  and  jarring  fenfes,  O,  wind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  father7  ! 

Phyf.  So  pleafe  your  majefty, 
That  we  may  wake  the  king  ?  he  hath  flept  long. 

Cor.  Be  govern'd  by  your  knowledge,  and  proceed 
I'  the  fway  of  your  own  will.    Is  he  array'd  ? 

Gent.  Ay,  madam8;  in  the  heavinefs  of  his  fleep, 
We  put  frefh  garments  on  him, 

PhA 

4  Be  better  fuited :]  i.e.  Be  better  dreft,  put  on  a  better  fuit  of 
eloaths.  Steevens. 

5  Tbefe  weeds  are  memories  of  tbofe  viorfer  hours  ;]  Memories,  i.  e, 
memorials,  remembrancers.  Shakfpeare  ufes  the  word  in  the  fame 
fenfe,  As  you  like  it,  Ac~t  II.  fc.  ill : 

t(  O,  my  fweet  mafter  !  O  you  memory 
"  Of  old  fir  Rowland  !"—  Steevens. 
So,  in  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  1618  :  "A  printed  memorie  hang* 
ing  up  in  a  table  at  the  entrance  into  the  church  door."  Malone. 

6  — my  made  intent:]  An  intent  made,  is  an  intent  formed.  So 
we  fay  in  common  language,  to  make  a  defign,  and  to  make  a  refolu- 
tion.  Johnson* 

7  Of  this  child-changed  father  .']  That  is,  changed  by  his  children  j 
a  father,  whofe  jarring  fenfes  have  been  untuned  by  the  monftrous  in- 
gratitude of  his  daughters.  So,  care-erased,  crazed  by  care;  nvave- 
tvorn,  worn  by  the  waves  j  woe-wearied,  harafied  by  woe  j  Sec. 

Malone. 

8  Ay,  madam,  &c]  The  folio  gives  thefe  four  lines  to  a  Gentleman* 
One  of  the  quartos  (they  were  both  printed  in  the  fame  year,  and  for 
the  fame  printer)  gives  the  two  firft  to  the  Dtfar9  and  the  two  next 
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Phyf.  Be  by,  good  madam,  when  we  do  awake  him  5 
I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 
Cor.  Very  well9. 

Phyf.  Pleafe  you,  draw  near. — Louder  the  muficls 
there  *. 

Cor.  O  my  dear  father  I  Reftoration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips % ;  and  let  this  kifs 
Repair  thofe  violent  harms,  that  my  two  fitters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made  1 

Kent.  Kind  and  dear  princefs ! 

Cor.  Had  you  not  been  their  father,  thefe  white  flake  1 
Had  challeng'd  pity  of  them.    Was  this  a  face 
To  be  expos'd  againft  the  warring  winds  ? 
[To  ftand3  againft  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder? 
In  the  moft  terrible  and  nimble  ftroke 
Of  quick,  crofs  lightning?  to  watch  (poor  perdu  !) 
With  this  thin  helm4?]  Mine  enemy's  dog3, 

Though 

to  Kent.  The  other  quarto  appropriates  the  two  firft  to  the  DoElor, 
and  the  two  following  ones  to  a  Gentleman.  I  have  given  the  two  ruft, 
which  beft  belong  to  an  attendant,  to  the  Gentleman  in  waiting,  and 
the  other  two  to  the  Pbyjician,  on  account  of  the  caution  contained  in 
them,  which  is  more  fuitable  to  his  profeflion.  Steevens. 

9  Very  ivell.~\  This  and  the  following  line  I  have  reftored  from  the 
quartos.  Steevens. 

1  —Louder  tire  rnujick  there."]  I  have  already  obferved  in  a  note  on 
The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  Vol.  V.  p.  263,  that  Shakfpeare 
confidered  foft  rnujick  as  favourable  to  fleep.  Lear,  We  may  fuppofe, 
had  been  thus  compofed  to  reft  j  and  now  the  Phyfician  defires  louder 
mufick  to  be  played,  for  the  purpofe  of  waking  him.  So  again,  in 
Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  1609,  Cerimon,  to  recover  Thaifa,  who  had- 
been  thrown  into  the  fea,  fays, 

"  The  rough  and  woeful  mufick  that  we  have, 
<f  Caufe  it  to  found,  'befeech  you." 
Again,  in  The  Winter's  Tale : 

"  Mufick,  aivakeheri  ftrike!'*  Malone. 

a  ——Reftoration,  hang 

Thy  medicine  on  my  lips  j]  Reftoration  is  no  more' than  recover] 
perfoniried.  Steevens. 

3  To  Jland,  &c]  The  lines  within  crotchets  are  omitted  in  the 
folio.  Johnson. 

4  —  to  ivatcb  (poor  perdu  !) 

With  this  thin  helm  F]  The  Allufion  Is  to  the  forlorn-hope  in  an 

army 
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Thbugh  he  had  bit  me,  fhould  have  flood  that  night 

Againft  my  fire  ;  And  waft  thou  fain,  poor  father, 

To  hovel  thee  with  fwine,  and  rogues  forlorn, 

In  fhort  and  mufty  ftraw?  Alack,  alack  ! 

'Tis  wonder,  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once 

Had  not  concluded  all6. — He  wakes;  fpeak  to  him# 

Phyf.  Madam,  do  you ;  'tis  fitteft. 

Cor.  How  does  my  royal  lord  ?  How  fares  your  majefty  ? 

Lear.  You  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me  out  o'  the  grave :— * 
Thou  art  a  foul  in  blifs ;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  fcald  like  molten  lead. 

Cor.  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Lear.  You  are  a  fpirit,  I  know;  When  did  you  die  ? 
Cor.  Still,  flill,  far  wide! 
Phyf.  He's  fcarce  awake  ;  let  him  alone  awhile. 
Lear.  Where  have  I  been  ?  Where  am  I  ? — Fair  day- 
light?— 

army,  which  are  put  upon  defperate  adventures,  and  called  in  Frenck 
er.far.s  perdus\  ihe  therefore  calls  her  father,  poor  perdu.   War  bur. 

The  fame  allufion  occurs  in  Sir  W.  Davenant'o  Love  and  Honour t 
1649: 

"  —  I  have  endur'd 

t{  Another  night  would  tire  a  perdu, 

«  More  than  a  wet  furrow  and  a  great  froft."  Steevens. 
Amongft  other  defperate  fervices  in  which  the  forlorn  hope,  or  en- 
fans  perdus,  were  engaged,  the  night-watches  feem  to  have  been  a 
common  one.    So  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Little  French  Lawyer, 
Aft  II.  fc.  ii : 

"  — I  am  fet  here  like  a  perdu, 

"  To  watch  a  fellow  that  has  wrong'd  my  miftrefs." 

Whalliv. 

With  this  thin  helm  ?]  With  this  thin  covering  of  hair. 

Ma  lone. 

5  —  Mine  enemy 's  dog,]  Thus  the  folio.  Both  the  quartos  read, 
Mine  injurious  dog.    Poflibly  the  poet  wrote,— Mine  injurer"s  dog. 

Steevens. 

6  Had  not  concluded  all.—]  It  is  wonder  that  thy  wits  and  life  Lad 
not  tended.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^ueen,  c.  viii : 

M  Ne  fpared  they  to  ftrip  her  naked  all." 
Again?  in  Timon  t 

«  And  difpoflefs  her  Stbeyens. 

lam 
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I  am  mightily  abus'd8. — I  mould  even  die  with  pity, 
To  fee  another  thus. — I  know  not  what  to  fay. — 
I  will  not  fwear,  thefe  are  my  hands: — let's  fee  j 
I  feel  this  pin  prick..  'Would  I  were  affur'd 
Of  my  condition. 

Cor.  O,  look  upon  me,  fir, 
And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me  :— 
No,  fir,  you  muft  not  kneel9. 

Lear.  Pray,  do  not  mock  me  1 : 
I  am  a  very  foolilh  fond  old  man, 
Fourfcore  and  upward 1 ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear,  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind 3. 
Methinks,  I  mould  know  you,  and  know  this  man; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful  :  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant, 
What  place  this  is ;  and  all  the  fkill  1  have 
Remembers  not  thefe  garments ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  laft  night :  Do  not  laugh  at  me  ; 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cor.  And  fo  I  am,  I  am. 

Lear.  Be  your  tears  wet  ?  Yes,  'faith.    I  pray,  weep 
not : 

8  I  am  mightily  abused. — ]  I  am  ftrangely  impofed  on  by  appear- 
ances j  I  am  in  a  ftrange  mift  of  uncertainty.  Johnson. 

9  No,  fir,  you  mujl  not  kneel.']  This  circumftance  I  find  in  the  old 
play  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  apparently  written  by  another  hand,  and 
publifhed  before  any  edition  of  Shakfpeare's  tragedy  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance. As  it  is  always  difficult  to  fay  whether  thefe  accidental 
refemblances  proceed  from  imitation,  or  a  fimilarity  of  thinking  on 
the  fame  occafion,  I  can  only  point  out  this  to  the  reader,  to  whofe  de- 
termination I  leave  the  queftion.  Sieevens. 

The  words,  No,  fir,  are  not  in  the  folio.  Malone. 
1  Pray,  do  not  mock  me  :]  So,  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  Act  V : 
'*  —  Let  no  man  mock  me, 
((  For  I  will  kifs  her."  Steevens. 
*  Fourfcore  and  upward;—]  Thus  the  quartos.    The  folio  ab- 
furdly  adds — Not  an  hour  more  or  lefs  :  i.  e.  not  an  hour  more  or  lcfi 
than  an  indeterminate  number,  for  fuch  is — fourfcore  and  upward. 

Malone. 

3  J  fear,  I  am  not  in  my  per  feci  mind.]  The  quarto  reads  : 

I  fear,  I  am  not  perfect  in  my  mind.  Johnson. 
So  one  of  the  quartos.   The  other  reads  according  to  the  prefent 
text.  vSteevens. 

Vol.  VIII.  U  u  If 
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If  you  have  poifon  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
I  know,  you  do  not  love  me    for  your  filters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrongs 
You  have  fome  caufe,  they  have  not. 

Cor.  No  caufe,  no  caufe. 

Lear.  Am  I  in  France  ? 

Kent,  In  your  own  kingdom,  fir. 

Lear,  Do  not  abufe  me. 

Pbyf,  Be  comforted,  good  madam :  the  great  rage> 
You  fee,  is  cur'd4  in  him:  [and  yet  it  is  danger5 
To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  loft6.] 
Defire  him  to  go  in ;  trouble  him  no  more, 
Till  further  fettling. 

Cor.  Will't  pleafe  your  highnefs  walk? 

Lear.  You  muft  bear  with  me  : 
Pray  you  now,  forget  and  forgive  :  I  am  old,  and  foolim. 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Cordelia,  Phyfician,  and  Attendants* 

[Genu  Holds  it  true,  fir7, 
That  the  duke  of  Cornwall  was  fo  flain  ? 

Kent,  Moll  certain,  fir. 

Gent.  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people? 

4  —  i;«rV—  ]  Thus  the  quartos.   The  folio  reads— Is  kilTi. 

Steivzks. 

5  —andyet,  &c]  This  is  not  in  the  folio.  Johnson. 

6  To  mak:  b\m  even  o'er  the  time  be  has  loft.]  This  uncommon  vert? 
occurs  again  in  Cymbe/inet  Act  III.  fc.  iv. 

««  There's  more  to  be  confider'd  j  but  we'll  even 

"  All  that  good  time  will  give  us." 
The  meaning  there  feems  to  be,  we  will  fully  employ  all  the  time  we  have 
So  here  the  Phyfician  fays,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  draw  from  Lear  a 
lull  relation  of  all  that  he  felt  or  fuffered  while  his  reafon  was  difturb- 
ed  ;  to  make  him  employ  as  much  time  in  the  recital  of  what  has  be- 
fallen him  as  pafled  during  his  ftate  of  infanity.    M  alone. 

7  Holds  it  true,  &c]  What  is  printed  in  crotchets  is  not  in  the 
folio.  It  is  at  leaft  proper,  if  not  necefTaryj  and  was  omitted  by  the 
authour,  1  fuppofe,  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  fhorten  the  reprefen- 
tation.  Johnson. 

It  is  much  more  probable,  that  it  was  omitted  by  the  players,  after 
the  authour's  departure  from  the  ltage,  without  confulting  him.  His 
plays  have  been  long  exhibited  with  fimilar  omiflions,  which  render 
them  often  perfectly  unintelligible.  The  lofs  however  is  little  felt  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  audience,  who  are  intent  upon  other  matters. 

Malone, 

Kent* 
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Kent.  As  it  is  faid,  the  ballard  fon  of  Gloiler. 

Gent*  They  fay,  Edgar, 
His  baniuYd  fon,  is  with  the  earl  of  Kent 
In  Germany. 

Kent,  Report  is  changeable. 
'Tis  time  to  look  about  j  the  powers  o'  the  kingdom 
Approach  apace. 

Gent.  The  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  bloody. 
Pare  you  well,  fir.  [Exit, 

Kent.  My  point  and  period  will  be  throughly  wrought, 
Or  well,  or  ill,  as  this  day's  battle's  fought.]  [Exit* 


ACT    V.    SCENE  I. 

Fbe  Camp  of  the  Britijb  Forces,  near  Dover. 

Enter,  with  drums  and  colours,  Edmund,  Regan,  Ojfi* 
cers,  Soldiers,  and  Others. 

Edm.  Know  of  the  duke,  if  his  laft  purpofe  hold  ; 
Or,  whether  fince  he  is  advis'd  by  aught 
To  change  the  courfe  :  He's  full  of  alteration  8, 
And  felf-reproving : — bring  his  conftant  pleafure  9. 

[to  an  Officer,  who  goes  out* 

Reg.  Our  filler's  man  is  certainly  mifcarry'd. 

Edm.  'Tis  to  be  doubted,  madam. 

Reg.  Now,  fweet  lord, 
You  know  the  goodnefs  I  intend  upon  you : 
Tell  me, — but  truly, — but  then  fpeak  the  truth, 
Do  you  not  love  my  filler  ? 

Edm.  In  honour'd  love. 

Reg.  But  have  you  never  found  my  brother's  way 
To  the  fore-fended  place*  ? 

8  — of  alteration,]  One  of  the  quartos  reads— of  abdication, 

St  eevinip 

9  —  iff  conftant  pleafure.]  His  fettled  refolution.  Johnson. 

*  mm  fore-fended  place  ?~\  Fore-fended  means  prohibited,  forbidden, 

Stssvkns* 

U  a  2  Edm, 
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Edm.  That  thought  abufes  youa. 

Reg.  I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  conjunct 
And  bofom'd  with  her3,  as  far  as  we  call  hers. 

Edm.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam. 

Reg.  I  never  mall  endure  her:  Dear  my  lord, 
Be  aot  familiar  with  her. 

Edm.  Fear  me  not : — 
She,  and  the  duke  her  hulband,— * 

Enter  Albany,  Go  n  e  r  i  l  ,  and  Soldiers, 

.    Gon.  I  had  rather  lofe  the  battle,  than  that  filler 
Should  loofen  him  and  me.  \_AJide* 
■    Alb.  Our  very  loving  filler,  well  be  met. — 
Sir,  this  I  hear  4,— The  king  is  come  to  his  daughter, 

With 

a  'That  thought  abufes  you.]  That  thought  impofes  on  you  ; 
you  are  deceived.  This  fpeech  and  the  next  are  found  in  Loth  the 
quartos,  but  omitted  in  the  folio.  Malone. 

A  material  injury  is  done  to  the  character  of  the  Baftard  by  the 
omifiion,  for  he  is  made  to  deny  that  flatly  .at  firft,  which  the  poet 
only  meant  to  make  him  evade  or  return  flight  anfwers  to,  till  he  is 
urged  fo  far  as  to  be  obliged  to  fhelter  himfelf  under  an  immediate 
falihood.  Query,  however,  whether  Shakfpeare  meant  us  to  believe 
that  Edmund  had  actually  found  his  way  to  the  fore-fended  place. 

Steevens. 

3  mm.  bofom'd  with  her>—~\  Bofom'd  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  Hey- 
■wood,  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Weft,  163  i  : 

ic  We'll  crown  our  hopes  and  wimes  with  more  pomp 
"  And  fumptuous  coft,  than  Priam  did  his  fon 
«<  That  night  he  bofom'd  Helen."  Steevens. 

4  Sir,  this  I  hear,  &c.J  The  meaning  is,  The  king,  and  othew 
whom  we  have  oppofed  are  come  to  Cordelia.  I  could  never  be  vali- 
ant but  in.a  jufl  quarreh  We  muft  diftinguiih  ;  it  is  juft  in  one  fenfe 
and  unjuft  in  another.  As  France  invades  our  land  I  am  concerned 
to  repel  him  j  but  as  he  holds,  entertains,  and  fupports  the  king,  and 
others  whom  I  fear  many  juft  and  heavy  caufes  make,  or  compel,  as  it 
were,  to  oppofe  us,  I  efteem  it  unjuft  to  engage  againll  them.  This 
fpeech,  thus  interpreted  according  to  the  common  reading,  is-likewrfe 
very  necefiary  :  for  otherwife  Albany,  who  is  charadterifed  as  a  man 
of  honour  and  obferver  of  juftice,  gives  no  reafon  for  going  to  war 
with  thofe,  whom  he  owns  had  been  much  injured  under  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  power.    War  bur  ton. 

The  quartos  read — For  this  I  hear,  &c.  Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote 
m—'Fere  this,  I  hear,  the  king,  &c.    Sir  is  the  reading  of  the  folios 
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With  others,  whom  the  rigour  of  our  ftate 

Forc'd  to  cry  out.    [Where  I  could  not  be  honeftr, 

1  never  yet  was  valiant 6  :  for  this  bufinefs, 

It  toucheth  us  as  France  invades  our  land, 

Not  bolds  the  king  7 ;  with  others,  whom,  I  fear, 

Mod  juft  and  heavy  caufes  make  oppofe. 

EAm.  Sir,  you  fpeak  nobly 8.] 

Reg.  Why  is  this  reafon'd  ? 

Go«.  Combine  together  'gainftthe  enemy: 
For  thefe  domeftick  and  particular  broils  9 
Are  not  to  queftion  here  *. 

Alb.  Let  us  then  determine 
With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  explained  this  pafiage,  as  if  the  copies  read — Not 
holds  the  king.  i.e.  not  as  he  holds  the  king;  but  both  the  quartos, 
in  which  alone  the  latter  part  of  this  fpeech  is  found,  read — bolds. 
However,  I  have  preferved  Dr.  Warburton's  interpretation,  as  bolds 
may  certainly  have  been  a  mifprint  for  holds,  in  copies  in  which  we 
find  movt,  for  noiZe,  (  Act  V.  fc.  iii.)  0  father,  for  0  fault,  (ibid.)  the" 
mifirefs  of  Hecate,  for  the  miferies  of  Hecate,  (Act  1.  fc.  i.)  bloffo'ms 
for  bofcyns^.  Act  V.  fc.  iii.  a  miftrefies  coward,  for  a  miftrelfes  com- 
mand, Act  IV.  fc.  ii.  &c.  &c.  Malone.. 

5  Where  I  csuld  not,  Sec]  What  is  within  the  crotchets  is  omitted^ 
in  the  folio.  Steevens. 

■6  —  Where  I  could  not  be  bonejl, 

I  never  yet  -was  valiant:]  This  fentiment  has  already  appeared 
in  Cymbeline  : 

"  Thou  mayfl  be  valiant  in  a  better  caufe, 

t(  But  noiv  thou  feem'Ji  a  coward."  Steevens. 

7  Not  bolds  the  king; — ]  The  quartos  read  bolds,  and  this  may  be 
the  true  reading.  This  bufinefs  (fays  Albany)  touches  us  as  France  in- 
vades our  land,  not  as  it  bolds  the  king,  Sec.  i.  e.  emboldens  him  to 
iil'ert  his  former  title.  Thus  in  the  antient  interlude  of  Hyc'ke  Scorner  : 

u  Alas,  that  I  had  not  one  to  bold  me  !"  Steevens. 

8  Sir,  you  fpeak  nobly.]  This  reply  muft  be  underftood  ironically. 

Malone. 

9  For  thefe  domeftick  and  particular  broils — ]  This  is  the  reading  of 
the  folio.    The  quartos  have  it, 

For  thefe  domeftick  doore  particulars.  Steevens. 
Doore,  or  dore,  as  quarto  B  has  it,  was  probably  a  mifprint  for  dear  ; 
u  e.  important.  Malone. 

*  Are  not  to  queflion  here.]  Thus  the  quartos.    The  folio  reads, 
Are  not  the  queftion  here.  Steevens, 

U  u  3  Edm* 
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Edm  \  1  mall  attend  you  prefently  at  your  tent; 
Reg.  Siller,  you'll  go  with  us  ? 
Gon.  No. 

Reg.  ' Tis  moft  convenient ;  pray  you,  go  with  us. 
Gon,  O,  ho,  I  know  the  riddle:  [Ajide.]  I  will  go. 

As  they  are  going  out,  enter  Edgar  difguifed. 

Edg.  If  e'er  your  grace  had  fpeech  with  man  fo  poor, 
Hear  me  one  word. 

Alb.  I'll  overtake  you.— Speak. 

[Exeunt  Edm.  Reg.  Gon.  Officers,  Soldiers,  and 
Attendants. 

Edg.  Before  you  fight  the  battle,  ope  this  letters 
If  you  have  victory,  let  the  trumpet  found 
Jb'or  him  that  brought  it :  wretched  though  I  feem, 
I  can  produce  a  champion,  that  will  prove 
What  is  avouched  there  :  If  you  mifcarry, 
Your  bufinefs  of  the  world  hath  fo  an  end, 
And  machination  ceafes  3.    Fortune  love  you  ! 

Alb.  Stay  till  I  have  read  the  letter. 

Edg.  I  was  forbid  it. 
When  time  fhall  ferve,  let  but  the  herald  cry, 
And  I'll  appear  again.  [Exit, 

Alb.  Why,  fare  thee  well ;  I  will  o'erlook  thy  paper* 

Re-enter  Edmund. 

Edm.  The  enemy's  in  view,  draw  up  your  powers. 
Here  is  the  guefs  of  their  true  ftrength  and  forces 4 

By 

*  Edm.']  This  fpeech  is  wanting  in  the  folio.  Steevens. 

3  And  machination  ceafes.]  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  quartos.  In 
the  latter  part  of  this  line,  for  love,  the  reading  of  the  original  copies, 
the  folio  has  loves.  Malone, 

*  Here  is  the  guefs,  &c]  The  modern  editors  read,  Hard  is  the 
guefs.  So  the  quartos.  But  had  the  difcovery  been  diligent,  the  guefs 
could  not  have  proved  fo  difficult.  I  have  given  the  true  reading  from 
the  folio.  Steevens. 

The  original  reading  is,  I  think,  fufficient  clear.  The  moft  diligent 
inquiry  does  not  enable  me  to  form  a  conjecture  concerning  the  true 
ftrength  of  the  enemy.    Whether  we  read  bard  or  here,  the  adverfa- 
tive  particle  but  in  the  fubfequent  line  feems  employed  with  little  pro- 
priety, 
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By  diligent  difcovery ; — but  your  hafte 
Js  now  urg'd  on  you. 

Jib.  We  will  greet  the  time 5.  [Exit* 
Edm.  To  both  thefe  filters  have  I  fworn  my  love  ; 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  Hung 
Are  of  the  adder.    Which  of  them  mall  I  take  ? 
Both  ?  one  ?  or  neither  ?  Neither  can  be  enjoy'd, 
If  both  remain  alive:  To  take  the  widow, 
Exafperates,  makes  mad  her  filter  Goneril ; 
And  hardly  lhall  I  carry  out  my  fide6, 
Her  hulband  being  alive*    Now  then,  we'll  ufe 
His  countenance  for  the  battle  ;  which  being  done, 
Let  her,  who  would  be  rid  of  him,  devife 
His  fpeedy  taking  off.    As  for  the  mercy 
Which  he  intends  to  Lear,  and  to  Cordelia,— 
The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power, 
Shall  never  fee  his  pardon  :  for  my  ftate 
Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate7.  [Exit* 

SCENE 

priety.  According  to  the  prefent  reading,  it  may  mean,  but  you  are 
now  fo  preffed  in  point  of  time,  that  you  have  little  leifure  for  fuch 
fpeculations.    The  quartos  read — their  great  ftrength.  Malone. 

5  We  will  greet  the  time.]  We  will  be  ready  to  meet  the  occafion. 

Johnson. 

6  — carry  out  my  fide, .]  Bring  my  purpofe  to  a  fuccefsful  iffue,  to 
completion.  Side  feems  here  to  have  the  fenfe  of  the  French  word 
fartie,  in  prendre  partie,  to  take  his  resolution.  Johnson. 

So,  in  the  Honeft  Mans  Fortune,  by  B.  and  Fletcher  : 
"  '        and  carry  out 

«  A  world  of  evils  with  thy  title.'*  Steevens. 
Edmund,  I  think,  means,  hardly  lhall  I  be  able  to  make  my  party 
_gcod$   to  maintain  my  c^ufe.    We  mould  now  fay — to  bear  out, 
which  Coles  in  hisDidt.  1679,  interprets,  to  make  goody  to  fave  harm- 
less. Malone. 

He  means,  I  mall  fcarcely  be  able  to  make  out  my  game.  The  al- 
lufionis  to  a  party  at  cards,  and  he  is  afraid  that  he  mail  not  be  able 
to  make  his  fide  fuccefsful.  So,  in  Maftinger's  Great  Duke  of  Florence, 
where  Cozimo  fays  to  Petronella,  who  had  challenged  him  to  drink  a 
fecond  bowl  of  wine, 

M  —Tray  you,  paufe  a  little; 

"  If  I  hold  your  cards,  I  fliall  pull  down  the  fide  3 

u  I  am  not  good  at  the  game."  Mason. 

7  —/or  my  ftate 

Standi  on  me,  &c]  I  do  not  think  that/or  ftandi  in  this  place  as 
U  u  4  a  word 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Field  between  the  two  Camps, 

Alarum  wit  bin.    Enter ,  with  drum  and  colours,  Lear, 
Cordelia,  and  their  forces  ;  and  exeunt. 

Enter  Edgar,  and  Gloster. 

Edg.  Here,  father,  take  the  fhadow  of  this  tree 
For  your  good  holt ;  pray  that  the  right  may  thrive  : 
If  ever  I  return  to  you  again, 
I'll  bring  you  comfort. 

Glo.  Grace  go  with  you,  fir  !  [Exit  Edgar. 

Alarums ;  afterwards  a  Retreat.    Re-enter  Edgar, 

Edg.  Away,  old  man,  give  me  thy  hand,  away; 
King  Lear  hath  loft,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'en  : 
Give  me  thy  hand,  come  on. 

Glo.  No  further,  fir  ;  a  man  may  rot  even  here. 

Edg.  What,  in  ill  thoughts  again?  Men  muft  endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither  : 
Ripenei's  is  all 8 :  Come  on. 

Glo.  And  that's  true  too9.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  in. 

The  Britijh  Camp  near  Dover. 

Enter,  in  conquejl,  with  drum  and  colours,  Edmund; 
Lear,  and  Cordelia,  as  prifoners ;  Officers,  Sol- 
diers, &c» 

Edm.  Some  officers  take  them  away  :  good  guard  ; 
Until  their  greater  pleafures  firft  be  known 

a  word  of  inference  or  caufality.  The  meaning  is  rather  :  Sucb  is  my 
determination  concerning  hear  j  as  for  my  Irate  it  requires  new,  not  de- 
liberation, but  defence  and  fupport.  Johnson. 

c  Ripenefs  is  all  i]  i.  e.  To  be  ready,  prepared,  is  all.  The  fame 
fentiment  occurs  in  Hamlet,  fcene  the  laft  :  M  — if  it  be  not  now,  yet 
it  will  come  :  the  readinefs  is  all.'*    Ste evens. 

?  And  that's  true  too.]  Omitted  in  the  quartoi  Stievins. 

That 
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That  are  to  cenfure  them1. 

Cor.  We  are  not  the  firft, 
Whp,  with  beft  meaning,  have  incurr'd  the  worft*. 
For  thee,  opprefled  king,  am  I  carl  down ; 
Myfelf  could  elfe  out-frown  falfe  fortune's  frown. — 
Shall  we  not  fee  thefe  daughters,  and  thefe  fillers  ? 

Lear.  No,  no,  no,  no  1  Come,  let's  away  to  prifon  ; 
We  two  alone  will  fing  like  birds  i'  the  cage : 
When  thou  doftalk  me  blefiing,  I'll  kneel  down, 
And  afk  of  thee  forgivenefs :  So  we'll  live, 
And  pray,  and  fing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news;  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too,-* 
Who  lofes,  and  who  wins ;  who's  in,  who's  out;— 
And  take  upon  us  the  myftery  of  things, 
As  if  we  were  God's  fpies 3 :  And  we'll  wear  out, 
In  a  wall'd  prifon,  packs  and  feels 4  of  great  ones, 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon. 

Edm.  Take  them  away. 

Lear.  Upon  fuch  facrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods  themfelves  throw  incenfe5.    Have  I  caught 
thee6? 

*  — to  cenfure  them.]  To  pafs  judgment  on  them.  See  Vol.  IV. 
p.  149,  n.  8.  Malone. 

z  Who,  with  befi  meanings  have  incurr'd  the  worft.]  i.  e.  the  worft 
that  fortune  can  inflict.  Malone. 

3  And  take  upon  us  the  myjiery  of  things, 

As  if  we  were  God's  fpies:]  As  if  we  were  angels  commifiioned 
to  furvey  and  report  the  lives  or"  men,  and  were  confequently  endowed 
with  the  power  of  prying  into  the  original  motives  of  action  and  the 
myfteries  of  conduct.  Johnson. 

4  —packs  and  feels—]  Packs  is  ufed  for  combinations  or  colleElion, 
as  is  a  pack  of  cards.  For  feels,  I  think  ftts  might  be  more  com- 
modioufly  read.  So  we  fay,  off  airs  are  now  managed  by  a  new  fee. 
Seel,  however,  may  well  ftand.  Johnson. 

5  Upon  fuch  facrifces,  my  Cordelia, 

The  gods  themfelves  throw  incenfe,]  The  thought  Is  extremely 
noble,  and  exprefied  in  a  fublime  of  imagery  that  Seneca  fell  fliort  of 
on  the  like  occafion.  "  Ecce  fpectaculum  dignum  ad  quod  refpiciat 
intentus  open  fuo  deus :  ecce  par  deo  dignum,  vur  fortis  cum  mala 
fortuna  compofitus."  Warburton. 

fie, 

V 
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He,  that  parts  us,  (hall  bring  a  brand  from  heaves, 
And  fire  us  hence,  like  foxes  \    Wipe  thine  eyes  ; 
The  goujeers *  fhall  devour  them,  Hefti  and  fell9, 
Ere  they  mall  make  us  weep :  we'll  fee  them  ftarve  firS. 
Come.  [Exeunt  Lear,  and  Cordelia,  guarded, 

Edm.  Come  hither,  captain ;  hark. 

6  Have  I  caught  thee  ?~\  Have  I  caught  my  heavenly  jewel,  Is  a  line 
of  one  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  fongs,  which  Shakfpeare  has  put  into 
Falftaff's  mouth  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Winder.  Malone. 

7  And  fire  us  hence,  like  foxes.']  I  have  been  informed  that  it  is 
ufual  to  fmoke  foxes  out  of  their  holes.  So,  in  Harrington's  transla- 
tion of  Arioflo,  book  xxvii.  ftan.  17  : 

"  Ev'n  as  afsxe  whom  fmoke  and  fire  doth  fright, 
"  So  as  he  dare  not  in  the  ground  remaine, 
"  Bolts  out,  and  through  the  fmoke  and  fire  he  flieth 
t(  Into  the  tarrier's  mouth,  and  there  he  dieth."  Steevens# 
So,  in  Marlowe's  K.  Edward  II.  159S  : 

«<  Advance  your  ftandard,  Edward,  in  the  field, 
M  And  march  to  fire  them  from  their  ftarting  boles." 
Mr.  Upton,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  allufion  is  to  the 
fcriptural  account  of  Sampfon's  tying  foxes,  two  and  two  together  by 
the  tail,  and  fattening  a  fire-brand  to  the  cord  j  then  letting  them 
ioofe  among  the  ftanding  corn  of  the  Philiftjnes.    Judges,  xv.  4.'* 

The  words — mall  bring  a  brand  frem  heaven,  feem  to  favour  Mr, 
Upton's  conjecture.  If  it  be  right,  the  conftruftion  mull  be,  they 
fhall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven,  and,  like  foxes,  fire  us  hence:  refer- 
ring foxes,  not  to  Lear  and  Cordelia,  but  to  thofe  who  Ihould  feparate 
them.  Malone. 

8  The  goujeers  fhall  devour  tkem,—~\  The  goujeres,  i.  e.  Morbus 
Gallicus.  Gouge,  Fr.  fignifies  one  of  the  common  women  attending 
a  camp  j  and  as  that  difeafe  was  firft  difperfed  over  Europe  by  the 
French  army,  and  the  women  who  followed  it,  the  firft  name  it  ob- 
tained among  us  was  the  gougeries,  i.  c.  the  difeafe  of  the  gouges. 

Hakmei. 

The  rcfolute  John  Florio  has  fadly  miflaken  thefe  goujeers.  He 
writes  "  With  a  good  yean  to  thee  !  '  and  gives  it  in  Italian,  '*  II 
mal  anno  che  dio  ti  dia."  Farmer. 

The  old  copies  have  good  yeares,  the  common  corruption  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  time  of  the  other  word.    Sir  T.  Hanmer  made  the  correction. 

Ma  LONE. 

9  — fitfh  and  fell,]  Flew  and  fkin.  Johnson. 

In  the  Dyar's  Play,  among  the  Chefter  Colleffhn  of  Myfierits,  in  the 
Mufeum,  Aaticbrifi  fays : 

W  I  made  thee  man  of fiejb  and /<//•'*  Stievxni. 

Take 
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Take  thou  this  note  9  ;  [giving  a  paper.]  go,  follow  them 
to  prifon : 

One  ftep  I  have  advanc'd  thee  ;  if  thou  doft 
As  this  inftru&s  thee,  thou  doft  make  thy  way 
To  noble  fortunes :  Know  thou  this, — that  men 
Are  as  the  time  is :  to  be  tender-minded 
Does  not  become  a  fword  : — Thy  great  employment 
Will  not  bear  queftion 1 ;  either  fay,  thou'lt  do't, 
Or  thrive  by  other  means. 
Off.  I'll  do't,  my  lord. 

Edm.  About  it ;  and  write  happy,  when  thou  haft 
done. 

Mark, — I  fay,  inftantly ;  and  carry  it  fo, 
As  I  have  fet  it  down. 

Off.  I  cannot  draw  a  cart*,  nor  eat  dry'd  oats ; 
If  it  be  man's  work,  I  will  do  it.  [Exit  Off. 

Flourijb,    Enter  Albany,  Goneril,  Regan,  Off* 
cers,  and  Attendants* 

Alb.  Sir,  you  have  fhewn  to-day  your  valiant  ftrain. 
And  fortune  led  you  well :  You  have  the  captives 
Who  were  the  oppolites  of  this  day's  ftrife: 
We  do  require  them  of  you3 ;  fo  to  ufe  them, 
As  we  mail  find  their  merits  and  our  {s.fety 

9  Take  thou  this  note  ;]  This  was  a  warrant,  figned  by  the  Baftard 
and  Goneril,  for  the  execution  of  Lear  and  Cordelia.  In  a  fubfequent 
fcene  Edmund  fays — 

*<  ■■     ...  quickly  fend,— 
*<  Be  brief  in't, — to  the  caftle  :  for  my  writ 
(t  Is  on  the  life  of  Lear,  and  of  Cordelia  :— 
«'  He  hath  commiflion  from  thy  wife  and  me 
«  To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prifon."    Ma  lone. 

*  '        Thy  great  employment 

Will  not  bear  queftion  $  ]  The  important  bufinefs  which  is  now 
entrufted  to  your  management,  does  not  admit  of  debate :  you  muft 
inftantly  refolve  to  do  it,  or  not.  t^ue/lion,  here,  as  in  many  other 
places  in  thefe  plays,  fignifies  difcourjet  converfation.  See  Vol.  IX. 
p.  223,  n.  9.  Malone. 

*  I  cannot  draw,  See]  Thefe  two  lines  I  have  reftored  from  the  old 
quarto.  Steevens. 

1  We  do  require  them  of  you  ;]  So  the  folio.    The  quartos  read  : 
We  do  require  then  of  you  fo  to  ufe  them,  &c.  Malone. 

May 
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May  equally  determine. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  thought  it  fit 
To  fend  the  old  and  miferable  king 
To  fome  retention,  and  appointed  guard  4  ; 
Whofe  age  has  charms  in  it,  whofe  title  more, 
To  pluck  the  common  bofom  on  his  fide, 
And  turn  our  imprefs'd  lances  in  our  eyes 5 
Which  do  command  them.    With  him  I  fent  the  queen ; 
My  reafon  all  the  fame  ;  and  they  are  ready 
To-morrow,  or  at  a  further  fpace,  to  appear 
Where  you  mail  hold  your  feflion.    [At  this  time6, 
We  fweat,  and  bleed :  the  friend  hath  loft  his  friend; 
And  the  beft  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  curs'd 
By  thofe  that  feel  their  fharpnefs : — 
The  queftion  of  Cordelia,  and  her  father, 
Requires  a  fitter  place7.] 

Alb.  Sir,  by  your  patience, 
I  hold  you  but  a  fubject  of  this  war, 
Not  as  a  brother. 

Reg.  That's  as  we  lift  to  grace  him. 
Methinks,  our  pleafure  might  have  been  demanded, 
Ere  you  had  fpoke  fo  far.    He  led  our  powers ; 
Bore  the  commiflion  8  of  my  place  and  perfon  ; 
The  which  immediacy9  may  well  Hand  up, 

And 

4  —and  appointed  guard j]  Thefe  words  are  omitted  in  the  quarto 
of  which  the  firft  fignature  is  B,  and  in  the  /olio.  Malone. 

s  And  turn  our  imprefs'd  lances  in  our  eyes — J  i.  e.  Turn  the  launce- 
wen  which  are  prefsJd  into  our  fervice,  againft  us.    So,  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra^  Aft  III.  fc.  vii: 
«  ■  people 

f<  Ingroft  by  fwift  imprefs."  Steevens. 

6  At  this  time,  &c]  This  paiTage,  well  worthy  of  reftoration,  is 
omitted  in  the  folio.  Johnson. 

7  Requires  a  jitter  place. ~\  i.  e.  The  determination  of  the  queftion 
what  (hall  be  done  with  Cordelia  and  her  father,  mould  be  referved 
/or  greater  privacy.  Steevens. 

8  Bore  the  commiflion—  ]  CommiJJiony  for  authority.  Warb. 

9  Tbe  ivbicb  immediacy  — ]  Immediacy  is  fupremacy,  in  oppofitiort 
to  Jubordination,  which  has  quiddam  medium  between  itfelf  and  power. 

Johnson. 
Immediacy 
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And  call  itfelf  your  brother. 

Gon.  Not  fo  hot : 
In  his  own  grace  1  he  doth  exalt  himfelf* 
More  than  in  your  advancement z. 

Reg.  In  my  rights, 
By  me  invefted,  he  compeers  the  beft. 

Gon.  That  were  the  moft,  if  he  mould  hufband  you  3« 

Reg.  Jefters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 

Gon.  Holla,  holla ! 
That  eye,  that  told  you  fo,  look'd  but  a-fquint 4. 

Reg.  Lady,  I  am  not  well ;  elfe  I  Ihould  anfwcr 
From  a  full-flowing  ftomach. — General, 
Take  thou  my  foldiers,  prifoners,  patrimony ; 
Difpofe  of  them,  of  me  ;  the  walls  are  thine s ; 
Witnefs  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  lord  and  matter. 

Gon.  Mean  you  to  enjoy  him  ? 

Mb.  The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will6, 

Edm.  Nor  in  thine,  lord. 

Mb.  Half- blooded  fellow,  yes. 

Immediacy  is,  I  think,  clofe  and  immediate  connexion  with  me, 
and  direct  authority  from  me,  without,  to  ufe  Dr.  Johnfon's  words, 
quiddam  medium.    So,  in  Hamlet : 

««         let  the  world  take  note, 

««  You  are  the  moft  immediate  to  our  throne."  Malone. 
1  In  bis  own  grace  — ]  Grace  here  means  accomplijhments,  or  ho- 
nours. Steevens. 

a  —inyour  advancement.]  So  the  quartos.    Folio— your  addition. 

Malone. 

3  Gon.  That  were  the  moft,  if  be  Jbould  bujband  you.]  If  he  were 
married  to  you,  you  coufd  not  fay  more  than  this,  nor  could  he  enjoy 
greater  power.— Thus  the  quartos.  In  the  folio  this  line  is  given  to 
Albany.  Malone. 

4-  The  eye  that  told  you  fo,  looked  but  a-fquint.']  Alluding  to  the 
proverb :  '*  Love  being  jealous  makes  a  good  eye  look  a/quint.^  See 
Ray's  Colletlion.  Steevens. 

5  — the  walls  are  thine :]  A  metaphorical  phrafe  taken  from  the 
camp,  and  fignifying,  to  fur render  at  difcretion.  Warburton. 

6  The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will.]  Whether  he  fhall  not  or 
fhall,  depends  not  on  your  choice.  Johnson. 

To  objlrucl  their  union  lies  not  in  your  good  pleafure  *  your  veto 
will  avail  nothing*  Malone. 

Reg. 

\ 
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Reg.  Let  the  drum  ftrike,  and  prove  my  title  thine  7. 

[to  Edmund. 

Alb.  Stay  yet ;  hear  reafon  : — Edmund,  I  arreft  thee 
On  capital  treafon  ;  and,  in  thy  arreft  8, 
This  gilded  ferpent :  [pointing  to  Gon.]— for  your  claim, 

fair  filter, 
I  bar  it  in  the  intereft  of  my  wife  ; 
'Tis  Ihe  is  fab-contracted  to  this  lord, 
And  I,  her  hulband,  contradict  your  bans. 
If  you  will  marry,  make  your  love  to  me, 
My  lady  is  befpoke. 

Gon.  An  interlude9! 

Alb.  Thou  art  arm'd,  Glofter: —  Let  the  trumpet 
found 1 : — 

If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  perfon 1 

Thy  heinous,  manifeft,  and  many  treafons, 

There  is  my  pledge  ;  [throwing  down  a  glove."]  I'll  prove 

it  on  thy  heart, 
Ere  I  tafte  bread,  thou  art  in  nothing  lefs 
Than  I  have  here  proclaim'd  thee. 
Reg.  Sick,  O,  fick  I 

Gon.  If  not,  I'll  ne'er  truft  poifon*.  [AJide, 
Edm.  There's  my  exchange :  [throwing  down  a  glove, 1 
what  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies : 
Call  by  thy  trumpet :  he  that  dares  approach, 

7  Reg.  Let  the  drum  Jirike,  &c]  So  the  folio.  This  line  is  given  tft 
the  Bajlard  in  the  quartos,  and  they  read, 

Let  the  drum  frrike,  and  prove  my  title  good. 
Regan,  it  appears  from  this  fpeech,  did  not  know  that  Albany  had 
difcharged  her  forces.  Malone. 

8  —  thy  arreji,]  The  quartos  read— thine  attaint.  Steevens. 

S>  An  interlude  !]  This  fhort  exclamation  of  Goneril  is  added  in  the 
folio  edition,  I  fuppofe,  only  to  break  the  fpeech  of  Albany,  that  the 
exhibition  on  the  ftage  might  be  more  diftinct  and  intelligible. 

Johnson. 

*  Let  the  trumpet  found  ;]  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  quartos. 

Malone; 

a  —  thy  perfon. — ]  The  quartos  read— thy  bead.  Steevens. 
3  ^.poifen]  The  folio  reads  medicine,  STSfiVENSt 

Oa 
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On  him,  on  you,  (who  not  ?)  I  will  maintain 
My  truth  and  honour  firmly. 

Jib.  A  herald,  ho ! 

Edm.  A  herald,  ho,  a  herald4! 

Jib.  Truft  to  thy  fingle  virtue ;  for  thy  foldicrs^ 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  difcharge. 

Reg.  This  ficknefs  grows  upon  me. 

Enter  a  Herald. 

Jib.  She  is  not  well ;  convey  her  to  my  tent, 

[Exit  Regan,  led* 
Come  hither,  herald, — Let  the  trumpet  found, — 
And  read  out  this. 

Off.  Sound,  trumpet5.  [A  trumpet  founds 9 

Herald  reads. 

If  any  man  of  quality,  or  degree,  within  the  lijls  of  the 
army6,  nvill  maintain  upon  Edmund,  fuppofed  earl  of 
Glofter,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor,  let  him  appear  nt 
the  third  found  of  the  trumpet :  He  is  bold  in  his  defence. 

Edm.  Sound  7.  [  I .  trumpet a 

Her.  Again.  [2.  trumpet. 

Her.  Again.  [3.  trumpet* 

[Trumpet  anfwers  within* 

Enter  Edgar,  armed,  preceded  by  a  Trumpet* 

Alb.  Alk  him  his  purpofes,  why  he  appears 
XJpon  this  call  o'  the  trumpet. 

Her.  What  are  you? 
Your  name,  your  quality  ?  and  why  you  anfwer 
This  prefent  fummons  ? 

Edg.  Know,  my  name  is  loft ; 
By  treafon'a  tooth  bare-gnawn,  and  canker-bit: 

4  A  herald,  &c]  This  fpeech  I  have  reftored  from  the  quartos- 

Steevens; 

5  Sound,  trumpet.]  I  have  added  this  from  the  quartos.  Steevens. 

6  —  iv'ubin  the  lifts  of  the  army,}  The  quartos  read— within  the 
hojl  of  the  army.  Steevens. 

7  Edm.  Sound.]  Omitted  in  the  folio*  Malqne, 

k  Yet 
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Yet  am  I  noble8,  as  the  adverfary 
I  come  to  cope  withal. 

Alb.  Which  is  that  adverfary  ? 

Edg.  What's  he,  that  lpeaks  for  Edmund  earl  of 
Glofter  ? 

Edm.  Himfelf ; — What  fay' ft  thou  to  him  ? 

Edg.  Draw  thy  fword  ; 
That,  if  my  fpeech  offend  a  noble  hearty 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  juftice  :  here  is  mine9- 
Behold,  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours, 
My  oath,  and  my  profeifion 1 :  I  proteft, — 
Maugre  thy  ftrength,  youth,  place,  and  eminence, 

*  Yet  am  I  noble,  fefc]  One  of  the  quartos  reads : 

1   1     yet  are  I  mout, 

Where  is  the  adverfarle  I  come  to  cope  withal  t 
mm  are  I  mout,  is,  I  fuppofe,  a  corruption  of— ere  I  move  It.   St  EE'. , 

The  other  quarto  alfo  reads — Where  is  the  adverfary,  &c.  omitting 
the  words— Yet  am  I  noble,  which  are  only  found  in  the  folio.  The 
word  ivithal'xs  wanting  in  that  copy.  Malone. 

9  Here  is  mine,  Sec]  Here  I  draw  my  fword.  Behold,  it  is  the  pri- 
vilege or  right  of  my  profefiion  to  draw  it  againft  a  traitor.  I  proteft 
therefore,  Sec. 

It  is  not  the  charge  it f elf  (as  Dr.Warburton  has  erroneoufly  ftated,) 
but  the  right  of  bringing  the  charge  and  maintaining  it  with  hrs  fword, 
which  Edgar  calls  the  privilege  of  his  profeifion.  Malone. 

*  Behold,  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours, 

My  oath,  and  my  prcfejfion  : — ]  The  charge  he  is  here  going  to 
bring  againft  the  Baftard,  he  calls  the  privilege.  Sec.  To  underftand 
which  phrafeology,  we  muft  confider  that  the  old  rites  of  knighthood 
are  here  alluded  to ;  whofe  oath  and  profefiion  required  him  to  dif- 
cover  all  trealons,  and  whofe  privilege  it  was  to  have  his  challenge 
accepted,  or  otherwife  to  have  his  charge  taken  pro  confeffo.  For  if 
one  who  was  no  knight  accufed  another  who  was,  that  other  was  un- 
der no  obligation  to  accept  the  challenge.  On  this  account  it  was 
neceUary,  as  Edgar  came  difguifed,  to  tell  the  Baftard  he  was  a  knight. 

Warburton. 

The  privilege  of  this  oath  means  the  privilege  gained  by  taking  the 
oath  adminiftered  in  the  regular  initiation  of  a  knight  profefied. 

Johnson, 

The  folio  reads : 

Behold,  it  is  my  privilege, 

The  privilege  of  mine  honours, 

My  oath  and  my  profefiion. 
The  quartos  exhibit  the  pafiage  as  it  ftands  In  the  text,  except  that 
for  nint  bonwrs,  they  read      tc-ngue,  Mal9N£% 

Defpight 
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Defpight  thy  vittor  fword,  and  fire-new  fortune, 
Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart, — thou  art  a  traitor: 
Falfe  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father; 
Confpirant  'gainiP  this  high  illuftrious  prince  ; 
And,  from  the  extreme!]:  upward  of  thy  head, 
To  the  defcent  and  duft  beneath  thy  feet3, 
A  moll  toad-fpotted  traitor.    Say  thou,  No, 
This  fword,  this  arm,  and  my  belt  fpirits,  are  bent 
To  prove  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  fpeak, 
Thou  lieft. 

Edm.  In  wifdom,  I  mould  afk  thy  name4  ; 
But,  fince  thy  outfide  looks  fo  fair  and  warlike,  . 
And  that  thy  tongue  fome  fay  of  breeding  breathes  s* 
What  fafe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay  6 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  difdain  and  fpurn : 
Back  do  I  tofs  thefe  treafons  to  thy  head ; 
With  the  hell-hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heart ; 
Which,  (for  they  yet  glance  by,  and  fcarcely  bruife,) 

*  Confpirant  ^gainfi  — ]  The  quartos  read— Confpicuate  *gainjl—. 

Steivens. 

3  — beneath  tby  feet,]  So  the  quartos.    Folio:  below  thy  foot, 

Malone. 

4  In  wifdom,  Ijhouldofk  tby  name  j]  Becaufe,  if  his  adverfary  was 
not  of  equal  rank,  Edmund  might  have  declined  the  combat.  Hence 
the  herald  proclaimed-— "  If  any  man  of  quality,  ot  degree,"  &c.  So 
Goneril  afterwards  fays, 

"  By  the  law  of  arms,  thou  waft  not  bound  to  anfwer 
u  An  unknown  oppofite."  Malone* 

5  And  that  thy  tongue  fome  fay  of  breathing  breathes,]  Say  is  fam- 
pie,  a  tafte.    So,  in  Sidney  : 

(t  So  good  a  fay  invites  the  eye 

«  A  little  downward  to  efpy — 
Again,  in  Ho/injhed,  p.  847  :  "  He  (C.  Wolfey)  made  dukes  and 
erles  to  ferve  him  of  wine,  with  a  fay  taken,"  &c.   To  take  theajfaie 
wa3  the  technical  term.  Steevens. 

6  What  fafe  and  nicely,  &c]  The  phrafeology  is  here  very  licenti- 
ous. I  fuppofe  the  meaning  is,  That  delay  which  by  the  laws  of 
knighthood  I  might  make,  I  fcorn  to  make.  Nicely  is.  pundliliouflyg 
if  I  ftood  on  minute  forms.  This  line  is  not  in  the  quartos  ;  and  fur- 
nilhes  one  more  proof  of  what  readers  are  fo  flow  to  admit,  that  a 
whole  line  is  fometimes  omitted  at  the  prefs.  The  fubfequent  line 
without  this  is  nonfenfe.  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  507,  n.  3#  and  Vol.  II* 
p.  4,  n.  4.  Malone. 

Vol.  VIII*  X  x  This 
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This  fword  of  mine  mall  give  them  inftant  way, 

Where  they  lhall  reft  for  ever7. — Trumpets,  fpeak. 

[Alarums.  They  fight,    Edmund  falh^ 

Alb.  Save  him,  fave  him  8  ! 

Gon.  This  is  mere  practice,  Gloller : 
By  the  law  of  arms 9,  thou  waft  not  bound  to  anfwer  * 
An  unknown  oppolite ;  thou  art  not  vanquinYd, 
But  cozen'd  and  beguil'd. 

Alb.  Shut  your  mouth,  dame, 
Or  with  this  paper  mail  I  ftop  it : — Hold,  fir : — 
Thou  worfe  than  any  name,  read  thine  own  evil  :— 
No  tearing,  lady  ;  I  perceive,  you  know  it. 

[gives  the  letter  to  Edmund* 

Gon.  Say,  if  I  do ;  the  laws  are  mine,  not  thine  : 
Who  lhall  arraign  me  for't  ? 

Alb.  Moft  monftrous2! 
Know'ft  thou  this  paper  ? 

Gon.  Afk  me  not  what  I  know.  [Exit  Goneril* 

Alb.  Go  after  her :  Ihe's  defperate  ;  govern  her. 

[to  a?t  Officer,  ivho  goes  out, 

Edm.  What  you  have  charg'd  me  with,  that  have  I  done ; 

t  Where  they  (ball  reft  for  ever.— .]  To  that  place,  where  they  fliall 
reft  for  ever  j  i.  e.  thy  heart.  Malone. 

8  Save  kim,  fave  bim  /]  Theobald  transferred  thefe  words  to  Go- 
Terilj  thinking  it  improbable  that  Albany,  who  knew  of  Edmund's 
treafon,  and  his  wife's  attachment  to  him,  fhould  be  folicitous  to  fave 
his  life.  The  words,  Hold,  fr,  in  Albany's  next  fpeech,  fliew  that  the 
old  copies  are  right.  Malone. 

Albany  defires  that  Edmund's  life  may  be  fpared  at  prefent,  only  t© 
obtain  his  confeflion,  and  to  convict  him  openly  by  his  own  letter. 

Johnson. 

9  By  the  law  of  arms,]  So  the  quartos.  Folio — of  war.  Malone. 
«  —  thou  waft  not  bound  to  anfwer — ]  One  of  the  quartos  reads : 

—  thou  art  not  bound  to  cffery  &c.  Steevens. 

*  Moft  monftroui  t]  So  the  quarto  of  which  the  firft  fignature  is  B. 
and  the  folio.  The  other  quarto  reads— Monfter,  know'ft  thou  this 
paper?  The  folio— Moft  monftrous,  0  know'ft,  &c.  Malone. 

"  Knoweft  thou  thefe  letters?"  fays  Leir  to  Ragan,  in  the  old 
anonymous  play,  when  he  fhews  her  both  her  own  and  her  fifter's  let- 
ters, which  were  written  to  procure  his  death.  Upon  which  flic 
ftfatches  the  letters  and  tears  them.   St e evens. 

And 
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And  more,  much  more :  the  time  will  bring  it  out ; 
'Tis  paft,  and  fo  am  I:  But  what  art  thou, 
That  halt  this  fortune  on  me  ?  If  thou  art  nobl£, 
I  do  forgive  thee. 

Edg.  Let  us  exchange  charity 
I  am  no  lefs  in  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmund  ; 
If  more,  the  more  thou  haft  wrong'd  me. 
My  name  is  Edgar,  and  thy  father's  fon. 
The  gods  are  juft,  and  of  our  pleafant  vices 
Make  ihftruments  to  fcourge  us  4  : 
The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got, 
Coft  him  his  eyes. 

Edm.  Thou  haft  fpoken  right,  'tis  true  ; 
The  wheel  is  come  full  circle 5  ;  I  am  here. 

Alb.  Methought,  thy  very  gait  did  prophefy 
A  royal  noblenefs : — 1  muft  embrace  thee  ; 
Let  forrow  fplit  my  heart,  if  ever  I 
Did  hate  thee,  or  thy  father ! 

Edg.  Worthy  prince,  I  know  it. 

Alb.  Where  have  you  hid  yourfelf  ? 
How  have  you  known  the  miieries  of  your  father  ? 

Edg.  By  nurfihg  them,  my  lord.    Lift  a  brief  tale 
And,  when 'tis  told,  O,  that  my  heart  would  burft  !— 
The  bloody  proclamation  to  efcape  6, 
That  follow'd  me  fo  near,  (O  our  lives'  fweetnefs  I 
That  with  the  pain  of  death  we'd  hourly  die7, 
Rather  than  die  at  once  ! )  taught  me  to  lhift 

Into 

3  Let  us  exchange  charity.']  Our  authour  by  negligence  gives  his 
heathens  the  fentiments  and  practices  of  chriftianity.  In  Hamlet  there 
is  the  fame  folemn  act  of  final  reconciliation,  but  with  exact  propriety, 
for  the  perfonages  are  Christians : 

"  Exchange  forgivenefs  with  me,  noble  Hamlet,"  &c.  Johnson. 

4  — to  fcourge  us :]  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio  reads— to  plague 
vs.  Steevens. 

5  —full  circle  j — ]  Quarto,  full  circled,  Johnson. 

6  The  bloody  proclamation  to  efcape, 

taught  me  to  (hift — J  A  ivijh  to  efcape  the  bloody  procla- 
mation, taught  me,  &c.  Malone. 

1  That  with  the  pain  of  death,  &c]  Thus  both  the  quartos.  The 
folio  reads  unintelligibly,  That  ive  the  pain,  &c.    The  original  copies 
have  would}  but  this  was,  I  apprehend,  a  mifprintin  thole  copies  for 
1  X  x  z  %u\uld : 
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Into  a  mad-man's  rags ;  to  affume  a  femblance 
That  very  dogs  difdain'd  :  and  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
Their  precious  ftones  new  loft8  ;  became  his  guide,. 
Led  him,  begg'd  for  him,  fav'd  him  from  defpair  ; 
Never  (O  fault !)  reveaFd  myfelf  unto  him, 
Until  fome  half  hourpaft,  when  I  was  arm'd, 
Not  fure,  though  hoping,  of  this  good  fuccefs, 
I  afk'd  his  bleffing,  and  from  firft  to  laft 
Told  him  my  pilgrimage :  But  his  flaw'd  heart, 
(Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  fupport  ') 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  paffion,  joy  and  grief, 
Burft  fmilingly. 

Edm,  This  fpeech  of  yours  hath  mov'd  me, 
And  lhall,  perchance,  do  good  :  but  fpeak  you  on  ; 
You  look  as  you  had  fomething  more  to  fay. 

Alb,  If  there  be  more,  more  woeful,  hold  it  in  ; 
For  I  am  almoft  ready  to  diffolve, 
Hearing  of  this. 

{Edg  9.  This  would  have  feem'd  a  period 
To  fuch  as  love  not  forrow  ;  but  another, 
To  amplify  too-much,  would  make  much  more, 
And  top  extremity 

Whilft 

w'ould,  u  e.  we  would,  or,  as  we  fhould  now  write  it,  we'd.  In  the 
Tempeft  we  have  ftjould  for  foe  would.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  37,  n.  9. 

Malone. 

8  —  bis  bleeding  rings, 

Their  precious  fiones  new  loft  \]  So,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre, 
3609 : 

"  Her  eye- lids,  cafes  tothofe  heavenly  jewels 
"  Which  Pericles  hath  loft—."  Malone. 
f  Edg.]  The  lines  between  crotchets  arenotin  the  foiio.JoHNSON. 
1  This  would  have  feernd  a  period 

To  fucb  as  love  not  forrow  }  but  another. 
To  amplify  too-much,  would  make  much  more, 
And  top  extremity.']  So,  in  Venus  and  Adonis  : 
11  Devife  extremes  beyond  extremity." 
Too-mucb  is  here  ufed  as  a  fubftantive.    A  period  is  an  end  or  con- 
clufion.    So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  O,  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curfe.'' 
This  reflection  perhaps  refers,  as  Dr.  Warburton  has  obferved,  to 
the  baftard  s  defiring  to  hear  more,  and  to  Albany's  thinking  that 
enough  had  been  faid.   This,  fays  Edgar,  would  have  feemed  the  ut- 

moft 
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Whilft  I  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  in  a  man, 
Who  having  feen  me  in  my  worft  eftate, 
Shunn'd  my  abhorr'd  fociety ;  but  then,  finding 
Who  'twas  that  fo  endur'd,  with  his  ftrong  arms 
He  faften'd  on  my  neck,  and  bellow'dout 
As  he'd  burft  heaven  ;  threw  me  on  my  father1 : 
Told  the  mod  piteous  tale  of  Lear  and  him, 
That  ever  ear  receiv'd :  which  in  recounting, 
His  grief  grew  puiflant,  and  the  firings  of  life 
Began  to  crack  :  Twice  then  the  trumpet  founded2, 
And  there  I  left  him  tranc'd. 

moft  completion  of  woe,  to  fuch  as  do  not  delight  in  forrow ;  but  an- 
other, of  a  different  difpofition,  to  amplify  mifery,  would  "give  more 
Jlrengtb  to  that  which  hath  too  much."" 

Edgar's  words,  however,  may  have  no  reference  to  what  Edmund- 
has  faid  j  and  he  may  only  allude  to  the  relation  he  is  about  to  give 
of  Kent's  adding  a  new  forrow  to  what  Edgar  already  fuffered,  by  re- 
counting the  miferies  which  the  old  king  and  his  faithful  follower  had 
endured. 
Mr.  Steevens  points  thus : 

■  but  another ;  — 
To  amplify  too-much,  would  make  much  more, 
And  t#p  extremity  :— 
and  by  the  words,  but  another,  underftands,    But  I  mud  add  another 
period,"  another  kind  of  conclufion,  to  my  ftory,  fuch  as  will  increafe 
the  horrors  of  what  has  been  already  told.    But  if  fuch  a  punctuation 
be  adopted,  what  fhall  we  do  with  the  word  would,  which  is  thus  left 
without  a  nominative  cafe  ?  A  preceding  editor,  who  introduced  the 
above  punctuation,  to  obtain  fome  fenfe,  read6  and  points : 
■  but  another: — 
(To  amplify  too-much,  to  make  much  more, 
And  top  extremity,) 
Whilft  I  was  big,  &c. 
and  indeed  without  that  alteration,  the  words  thus  pointed  afford,  in 
my  apprehenfion,  no  fenfe.    M alone. 

1  — threw  me  oa  my  father',]  Thus  both  the  quartos,  where  alone 
this  fpeech  is  found.  Mr.  Theobald,  and  the  fubfequent  editors, 
read— threw  him  on  my  father.  This  is  a  new  and  diftinct  idea  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  myfelf  warranted  to  adopt  it  j  the  text  being  intelligi- 
ble,.and  it  being  very  improbable  that  the  word  me  mould  have  been 
printed  inftead  of  him. — Kent  in  his  tranfport  of  joy,  at  meeting  Edgar, 
embraced  him  with  fuch  violence,  as  to  throw  him  on  the  dead  body 
of  Glofter.  Malone. 

*  — 'the  trumpet  founded,]  The  quartos,  where  alone  this  fpeech  J9 
found,  read  trumpets ;  but  it  was  certainly  a  mifprint,  for  one  trumpet 
only  had  founded.   Dr.  Johflfon  made  the  corre&ion.  Malone. 

X  x  3  Alb. 
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Alb,  But  who  was  this  ? 

Edg.  Kent,  fir,  the  banifrVd  Kent ;  who  in  difgujfe 
Follow'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  fervice 
Improper  lor  a  flave.] 

Enter  a  Gentleman  hajlily,  with  a  bloody  knife9 
Gent.  Help  !  help!  Ohelp'. 
Edg.  What  kind  of  help  ? 
Alb.  Speak,  man. 

Edg.  What  means  that  bloody  knife  ? 

Gent,  'Tis  hot,  it  fmokes ; 
It  came  even  from  the  heart  of 3 — 

Alb.  Who,  man  ?  fpeak4. 

Gent.  Your  lady,  fir,  your  lady:  and  her  filler 
By  her  is  poifon'd  ;  me  hath  confefs'd  it. 

Ed?n.  I  was  contracted  to  them  both>;  all  three 
Now  marry  in  an  inftant 5. 

Alb,  Produce  their  bodies,  be  they  alive  or  dead!— 
This  judgment6  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us  tremble, 
Touches  us  not  with  pity.  [Exit  Gent* 

Enter  Kent. 
Edg,  Here  comes  Kent,  fir7. 
Alb.  O  !  'tis  he8. 

3  —  from  the  heart  of— ]  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio  after  thefe, 
words,  adds,  0  (he's  dead  !  Malone. 

4  Who,  man  F  fpeak.]  The  folio  reads— Who  dead  f  fpeak,  man, 

Steevens. 

5  Now  marry  in  an  inflant.]  In  the  folio,  after  thefe  words,  we 
have — 

Edg.  Here  coma  Kent. 

Enter  Kent. 

and  the  words — 0,  is  this  be,  are  fpoken  by  Albany,  Immediately  after 
touches  us  not  with  pity.    I  have  followed  the  quartos.  Malone. 

6  This  judgment,  &c]  If  Shakfpeare  had  ftudied  Ariftotle  all  his 
life,  he  would  not  perhaps  have  been  able  to  mark  with  more  precifion 
the  diftindr  operations  of  terror  and  pity.  Tyrwhitt. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.  The  quartos  have — This  jujiice.  Sec, 

Malone. 

7  Here  comes  K  nt,  fir.]  The  manner  in  which  Edgar  here  mentions 
Kent,  feems  to  require  the  lines  which  are  inferted  from  the  firft  edi- 
tion in  the  foregoing  fcene.  Johnson. 

'  0  !  'tis  be.]  Thus  the  quartos.  Folio  s  0,  n  this  he?  Malone. 

The 
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The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment, 
Which  very  manners  urges. 

Kent,  I  am  come 
To  bid  my  king  and  matter  aye  good  night ; 
Is  he  not  here  ? 

Alb.  Great  thing  of  us  forgot ! — 
Speak,  Edmund,  where's  the  king  ?  and  where's  Cor- 
delia?— 
See'lt  thou  this  object,  Kent  ? 

[The  bodies  of  Goneril  and  Regan  are  brought  in* 

Kent.  Alack,  why  thus  ? 

Edm.  Yet  Edmund  was  belov'd  : 
The  one  the  other  poifon'd  for  my  fake, 
And  after  flew  herfelf. 

Alb.  Even  fo. — Cover  their  faces. 

Edm.  I  pant  for  life  : — Some  good  I  mean  to  do, 
Defpight  of  mine  own  nature.    Quickly  fend,— 
Be  brief  in  it, — to  the  caftle  ;  for  my  writ 
Is  on  the  life  of  Lear,  and  on  Cordelia 
Nay,  fend  in  time. 

Alb.  Run,  run,  O,  run — 

Edg.  To  who,  my  lord? — Who  has  the  office?  fend 
Thy  token  of  reprieve. 

Edm.  Well  thought  on  ;  take  my  fword, 
Give  it  the  captain8. 

Alb.  Hafte  thee  for  thy  life9.  [Exit  Edgar; 

Edm.  He  hath  commiffion  from  thy  wife  and  me 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prifon,  and 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  defpair x. 

8  Give  it  the  captain."]  The  quartos  read  : 

Take  my  fword ,  the  captain, 
Give  it  the  captain.—  Steevens. 

9  Alb.  Hafte  tbeefor  tby  life.]  Thus  the  quartos.  In  the  folio  this 
fpeech  is  improperly  afligned  to  Edgar,  who  had  the  moment  before 
received  the  token  of  reprieve,  which  Edmund  enjoined  him  to  give  the 
officer,  in  whofe  cuftody  Lear  was.  Malone. 

1  —upon  ber  own  defpair.]  Here  the  folio  and  quarto  B  unnecef- 
farily  add— That  fht  fordid  herfelf,  i.  e.  deftroyed  herfelf.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  quarto  A.  Malone. 
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Jib,  The  gods  defend  her !  Bear  him  hence  awhile. 

[Edmund  it  borne  off. 

Enter  Lear,  <witb  Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms*;  Ed- 
gar, Officer,  and  Others, 

Lear.  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl! — O,  you  are  men  of 

ftones ; 

Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  ufe  them  fo 
That  heaven'o  vault  mould  crack  : — O,  me  is  gone  for 
ever! — 

I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives ; 
She's  dead  as  earth  : — Lend  me  a  looking-glafs  ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  milt  or  llain  the  Hone, 
Why,  then  me  lives. 

Kent.  Is  this  the  promifed  end? 

Edg.  Or  image  of  that  horror  3 ,? 

Alb. 

1  —  Ccrdelia  dead  in  bit  arms.']  This  princefs,  according  to  the  old 
hiftorians,  retired  with  victory  from  the  battle  which  fhe  conducted  ia 
her  father's  caule,  and  thereby  replaced  him  on  the  throne  :  but  in  a 
fubfequent  one  fought  againft  her  (after  the  death  of  the  old  king)  by 
the  fons  of  Goneril  and  Regan,  flie  was  taken,  and  died  miferably  in 
prifon.  The  poet  found  this  in  hiftory,  and  was  therefore  willing  to 
precipitate  her  death,  which  he  knew  had  happened  but  a  few  years 
after.  The  dramatick  writers  of  this  age  fuffered  as  fmall  a  number  of 
their  heroes  and  heroines  to  efcape  as  pofiiblej  nor  could  the  filial 
piety  of  this  lady,  any  more  than  the  innocence  of  Ophelia,  prevail  on 
Shakfpeare  to  extend  her  life  beyond  her  misfortunes.    St  sevens. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  original  relater  of  this  ftory,  fays,  that 
Cordelia  was  thrown  by  her  nephews  into  prifon,  u  where,  for  grief  at 
the  lols  of  her  kingdom,  /he  killed  berfelf.*'  Malone. 

i  Kent.  Is  this  the  promts 'd  end? 

Edg.  Or  image  of  that  horror  .?]  It  appears  to  me  that  by  the 
fromifed  end  Kent  does  not  mean  that  conclusion  which  the  ftate  of 
their  affairs  feemed  to  promife,  but  the  end  of  the  world.  In  St. 
Mark's  Gofpel,  when  Chrift  foretels  to  his  difciples  the  end  of  the 
"world,  and  is  defcribing  to  them  the  figns  that  were  to  precede,  and 
mark  the  approach  of,  our  final  difiblution,  he  fays,  '*  For  in  thofe 
days  Jball  b-  affliction  fucb  as  -was  not  from  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  creation 
ivbicb  Gid  creatid*  unto  tbis  time,  neither  fhall  be  :"  and  afterwards 
he  fays,  "  Now  tbe  brother  Jball  betray  tbe  brother  to  death,  and  tbe 
father  tbe  fon  j  and  children  jball  rife  up  againjt  their  parents,  and  foall 

cauj\ 
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Alb.  Fall,  and  ceafe4! 

Lear* 

tavfe  tbem  to  be  put  to  death."  Kent  In  contemplating  the  unexampled 
icene  of  exquifue  affliction  which  was  then  before  him,  and  the  unna- 
tural attempt  of  Goneril  and  Regan  againft  their  father's  life  recollects 
thefe  paflages,  and  alks,  whether  that  was  the  end  of  the  world  that 
had  been  foretold  to  us.  To  which  Edgar  adds,  or  only  a  repreienta- 
tion  and  refemblance  of  that  horror  ? 

So  Macbeth,  when  he  calls  upon  Banquo,  Malcolm,  See.  to  view 
Duncan  murdered,  fays, 

— — —  up,  up,  and  fee 
The  great  doom's  image  ! 
There  isevidentry  an  allufion  to  the  fame  parages  in  fcripture,  in  a 
fpeech  of  Glofter's,which  he  makes  in  the  fecond  icene  of  the  firft  act : 
"  Thefe  late  eclipfes  in  the  fun  and  moon  portend  no  good  to  us  • 
love  cools  j  friendftiip  falls  of}"}  brothers  divide  j  in  cities,  mutinies; 
in  countries,  difcord  j  in  palaces  treafon  j  and  the  bond  crack'd  'twixt 
fon  and  father.  This  villain  of  mine  comes  under  the  prediBion  j  there's 
J on  again/}  father  ;  the  king  falls  off  from  the  bias  of  nature  j  thins 
father  againft  child:  We  have  feen  the  beft  of  oar  rime." 

If  any  criticks  mould  urge  it  as  an  objection  to  this  explanation,  that 
the  perfons  of  the  drama  are  pagans,  and  cf  confequence  unacquainted 
with  the  fcriptures,  they  give  Shakfpeare  credit  for  more  accuracy 
than  I  fear  he  pofiefied.  Mason. 

I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Mafon  in  his  happy  explanation  of  this 
pafTage.  In  a  fpeech  which  our  poet  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  young 
Clifford  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  a  fimilar  imagery  is 
found.  On  feeing  the  dead  body  of  his  father,  who  was  flain  in  battlo 
t>y  the  duke  of  York,  he  exclaims, 

"  —  O,  let  the  vile  world  end, 

«'  And  the  premifed  flames  of  the  laft  day 

"  Knit  earth  and  heaven  together  ! 

*•  Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blaft, 

u  Particularities  and  petty  founds 

«  To  ceafe!" 

There  is  no  trace  of  thefe  lines  in  the  old  play  on  which  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  was  formed. 

Image  is  again  ufed  for  delineation  or  reprefentation,  in  K.  Henry  IV. 
P.  I.  "  No  counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed." 

Again,  in  Hamlet :  "  The  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in 
Vienna."  Malone. 

*■  Fall,  and  ceafe /]  Albany  is  looking  with  attention  on  the  pains 
employed  by  Lear  to  recover  his  child,  and  knows  to  what  miferies  he 
muftfurvisre,  when  he  finds  them  to  be  ineffectual.  Having  thefe 
images  prefent  to  his  eyes  and  imagination,  he  cries  out,  Rather  fall9 
*nd  ceaje  to  bef  at  once>  than  continue  in  exiftence  only  to  be  wrejebtdm 

So 

.'  %•• 
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Lear,  This  feather  ftirs 5 ;  Ihe  lives !  if  it  be  fo, 
It  is  a  chance  that  does  redeem  all  forrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

Kent.  O  my  good  matter !  [kneeling* 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  away. 

Edg.  'Tis  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear.  A  plague  upon  you,  murderers,  traitors  all 6 1 
I  might  have  fav'd  her  ;  now  ftie's  gone  for  ever  !— 
Cordelia,  Cordelia,  ftay  a  little.    Ha  ! 
What  is't  thou  fay'ft? — Her  voice  was  ever  foft, 
Gentle,  and  low  ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman 
I  kilPd  the  flave  that  was  a  hanging  thee. 

Off.  'Tis  true,  my  lords,  he  did. 

Lear.  Did  I  not,  fellow  ? 
I  have  feen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  faulchion 
I  would  have  made  them  fldp  7 :  I  am  old  now, 

And 

So,  in  AWs  IVelU  &c.  to  ceafe  is  ufed  for  to  die  :  and  in  Hamlet,  the 
death  of  majefty  is  called  M  the  ceafe  of  majeity." 
Again,  in  Alls  Well  that  Ends  Well: 

"  Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  ceafe! 
"  Both  fuffer  under  this  complaint  you  bring, 
"  And  both  mall  ceafe9  without  your  remedy."    St* even  s. 
The  word  is  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  a  former  fcene  of  this 
play  : 

"  Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  fea, 
"  Or  fwell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main, 
"  That  things  might  change  or  ceafe." 
I  doubt,  however,  whether  Albany's  fpeech  is  addrefled  to  Lear. 

Malone. 

5  This  feat  her  ftirs ; — ]  So,  inVittoria  Corombona,  1612:  "  Fetch 
a  looking-glafs,  fee  if  his  breath  will  not  ftain  it  j  or  pull  fome feathers 
from  my  pillow,  and  lay  them  to  his  lips."  Steevens. 

There  is  the  fame  thought  in  King  Henry  IK  P.  II.  Ad  IV.  fc.  iv. 
"   by  his  gates  of  breath 

"  There  lies  a  dotony  featbtr,  which  ftirs  not."    Wh alley. 

6  —  murderers,  traitors  all!]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  read— 
murderous  traitors  all.    Ma  lone. 

1  I  have  feen  the  dayy  ivitb  my  good  biting  faulchion 

I  would  have  made  them  (kip  :]  It  is  difficult  for  an  author  who 
never  perufes  his  firft  works,  to  avoid  repeating  fome  of  the  fame 
thoughts  in  his  later  productions.  What  Lear  has  juft  faid,  had  been 
anticipated  by  Juflice  Shallow  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor :  u  I 
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And  thefe  fame  crofles  fpoil  me.— Who  are  you  ?  ( 
Mine  eyes  are  none  o'  the  beft :— I'll  tell  you  ftraight. 

Kent.  If  fortune  brag  of  two  Ihe  lov'd  and  hated, 
One  of  them  we  behold8. 

Lear.  This  is  a  dull  fight9  :  Are  you  not  Kent? 

Kent.  The  fame  ;  your  fervant  Kent : 
Where  is  your  fervant  Caius  ? 

Lear.  He's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you  that; 
He'll  ftrike,  and  quickly  too  : — He's  dead  and  rotten. 

Kent.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  am  the  very  man  ;— • 

Lear.  I'll  fee  that  ftraight. 

Kent.  That,  from  your  firft  of  difference  and  decay x, 
Have  follow 'd  your  fad  fteps. 
Lear.  You  are  welcome  hither. 

Kent.  Nor  no  man  elfe  * ;  all's  cheerlefs,  dark,  and 
deadly. — 

Your  eldeft  daughters  have  fore-doom'd  themfelves 3, 
And  defperately  are  dead. 

have  feen  the  time,  with  my  long  fword,  I  would  have  made  you  four 
tall  fellows  fkip  like  rats."    It  is  again  repeated  in  Othello  : 

?'  -    '  -  I  have  feen  the  day 

<«  That  with  this  little  arm  and  this  good  fword 

*'  I  have  made  my  way,"  &c.  Steevens. 

8  If  fortune  brag  of  two  Jhelovd  and  bated, 

One  of  them  <we  behold.]  I  fuppofe  by  the  two  whom  fortune  once 
loved,  and  then  hated,  Kent  means,  Lear  and  himfelf  $  and  that  each 
of  them,  looking  on  the  other,  faw  a  rare  inftance  of  her  caprice.  He 
may,  however,  be  only  thinking  of  Lear,  the  object  of  her  hate. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.  The  quartos  read— -lov'd  cr  hated; 
and  they  may  be  right,  if  the  interpretation  laft  given  be  the  true  one. 

Ma  LONE. 

9  This  is  a  dull  fight:]  This  paifage  is  wanting  in  the  quartos. 

Steevens. 

1  —of  difference  and  decay,]  Decay  for  misfortunes.  Warburt. 

The  quartos  read  : 

That  from  your  life  of  difference  and  decay.  Steevens. 

*  Nor  no  man  elfej]  Kent  means,  J  welcome!  No,  nor  no  man 
elfe.  Malone. 

3  — fore-doom'd  them/elves  ]  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio  reads— • 
fordone. 

Have  fore-doomed  themfelves  is— have  anticipated  their  own  doom. 
To  fordo  is  to  deftroy.  Steevens. 

See  Vol,  II.  p.  536,  n.  3,  and  Vol.  IX.  p.  044,  n.  6.  Malone. 

2  Lear* 
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Lear,  Ay,  fo  I  think. 

Alb.  He  knows  not  what  he  fays4;  and  vain  it  is 
That  we  prefent  us  to  him. 
Edg.  Very  bootlefs. 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Off.  Edmund  is  dead,  my  lord. 

Alb.  That's  but  a  trifle  here. — 
You  lords,  and  noble  friends,  know  our  intent. 
What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come5, 
Shall  be  apply'd  :  For  us,  we  will  refign, 
During  the  life  of  this  old  majefty, 
To  him  our  abfolute  power: — You,  to  your  rights  ; 

[to  Edgar  and  Kent. 
"With  boot3,  and  fuch  addition  as  your  honours 
Have  more  than  merited. — All  friends  mall  tafte 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  defervings. — O,  fee,  fee  ! 

Lear,  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd7  !  No,  no,  no  life  : 

Why 

ie  —  le  fays  ;]  The  quartos  read— he  fees,  which  may  be  right. 

Steiveks. 

5  What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  comey~\  This  great  decay  is 
Lear,  whom  Shakfpeare  poeticaJly  calls  fo,  and  means  the  fame  as  if 
he  had  faid,  this  piece  of  decay 'd  royalty ',  this  ruined  majefty.  Steev. 

A  preceding  paiTage  in  which  Glofter  laments  Lear's  frenzy,  fully 
fupports  Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  : 

"  O  ru'w'd  piece  of  nature  !  This  great  world 

t(  Shall  fo  wear  out  to  nought." 
Again,  in  "Julius  Car  far: 

"  Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  nobleft  man,"  &c.  Malone. 

6  With  booty — j  With  advantage,  with  increafe.  Johnson. 

1  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang  d /]  This  is  an  expreflion  of  tendernefs 
for  his  dead  Cordelia,  (not  his  fool,  as  fome  have  thought,)  on  whofe 
lips  he  is  ftill  intent,  and  dies  away  while  he  is  fearching  for  life 
there. 

Poor  fool,  in  the  age  of  Shakfpeare,  was  an  expreflion  of  endear- 
ment.   So,  in  his  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

M        poor  venomous  fool, 

u  Be  angry  and  difpatcb.— " 
Again,  in  KingHe.vy  VI.  P.  Ill: 

,(  So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean.'* 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

"  And,  pretty  fooly  it  ftinted  and  faid— ay." 

I  may 
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Why  mould  a  dog,  a  horfe,  a  rat,  have  life, 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?  O,  thou  wilt  come  no  more, 

Never, 

I  may  add,  that  the  Fool  of  Lear  was  long  ago  forgotten.  Having 
filled  the  fpace  allotted  him  in  the  arrangement  of  the  play,  he  appears 
to  have  been  filently  withdrawn  in  the  fixth  fcene  of  the  third  act.— 
That  the  thoughts  of  a  father,  in  the  bittereft  of  all  moments,  while 
his  favourite  child  lay  dead  in  his  arms,  mould  recur  to  the  antick  who 
had  formerly  diverted  him,  has  fomewhat  in  it  that  I  cannot  recon- 
cile to  the  idea  of  genuine  forrow  and  defpair. 

Befides  this,  Cordelia  was  recently  hanged  j  but  we  know  not  that 
the  Fool  had  fuffered  in  the  fame  manner,  nor  can  imagine  why  he 
fhould.  The  party  adverfe  to  Lear  was  little  interefted  in  the  fate  of 
his  jefter.  The  only  ufe  of  him  was  to  contraft  and  alleviate  the  for- 
rows  of  his  mafter  j  and,  that  purpofe  being  fully  anfwered,  the  poet's 
folicitude  about  him  was  at  an  end. 

The  term — poor  fool  might  indeed  have  mifbecome  the  mouth  of  a 
vaffal  commiferating  the  untimely  end  of  a  princefs,  but  has  no  im- 
propriety when  ufed  by  a  weak,  old,  diftracted  king  j  in  whofe  mind 
the  distinctions  of  nature  only  furvive,  while  he  is  uttering  his  laffc 
frantick  exclamations  over  a  murdered  daughter. 

Should  the  foregoing  remark,  however,  be  thought  erroneous,  the 
reader  will  forgive  it,  as  it  ferves  to  introduce  fome  contradictory  ob- 
fervations  from  a  critick,  in  whofe  tafte  and  judgment  too  much  con- 
fidence cannot  eafily  be  placed.  Steevens. 

I  confefs,  I  am  one  of  thofe  who  have  thought  that  Lear  means  his 
Fool,  and  not  Cordelia.  If  he  means  Cordelia,  then  what  I  have  always 
considered  as  a  beauty,  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  accidental  ftroke  of 
the  pencil  that  produced  the  foam. — Lear's  affectionate  remembrance 
of  the  Fool  in  this  place,  I  ufed  to  think,  was  one  of  thofe  Strokes  of 
genius,  or  of  nature,  which  are  fo  often  found  in  Shakfpeare,  and  in 
him  only. 

Lear  appears  to  have  a  particular  affection  for  this  Fool,  whofe  fidelity 
In  attending  him,  and  endeavouring  to  divert  him  in  his  diftrefs,  feems 
to  deferve  all  his  kindnefs. 

Poor  fool  and  knave,  fays  he,  in  the  midft  of  the  thunder-ftorm,  I 
have  one  fart  in  my  heart  that's  forry  yet  for  thee. 

It  does  not  therefore  appear  to  me,  to  be  allowing  too  much  confe- 
rence to  the  Fool,  in  making  Lear  beftow  a  thought  on  him,  even 
when  in  ftill  greater  diftrefs.  Lear  is  reprefented  as  a  good-natured, 
paflionate,  and  rather  weak  old  man  j  it  is  the  old  age  of  a  cocker'd 
fpoilt  boy.  There  is  no  impropriety  in  giving  to  fuch  a  character  thofe 
tender  domeftick  affections,  which  would  ill  become  a  more  heroick 
character,  fuch  as  Othello,  Macbeth,  or  Richard  III. 

The  words — No,  no,  no  life  j  I  fuppofe  to  be  fpoken,  not  tenderly, 
but  with  pafllon :  Let  nothing  now  live  let  there  be  univerfal  destruc- 
tion j— * 
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Never,  never,  never,  never,  never!— 

Pray 

tion;—  JVby  fbould  a  dog,  a  borfe,  a  rat,  have  life,  and  tbcu  no  breath 
it  all? 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  as  there  was  a  neceffity,  the  neceffity  of 
propriety  at  leaft,  that  this  Foci,  the  favourite  of  the  author,  of  Lear, 
and  consequently  of  the  audience,  Cbould  not  be  loft  or  forgot,  it  ought 
to  be  known  what  became  of  him.— However,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  we  cznnot  infer  much  from  thence  j  Shakfpeare  is  not 
always  attentive  to  finifli  the  figures  of  his  groups. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  an  a£or,  by  adopting  the  interpretation 
mentioned  above,  ihould  apply  the  words  pocr  fool  to  Cordelia,  the  au- 
dience would,  I  mould  imagine,  think  it  a  ftrange  mode  of  exprefling 
the  grief  and  affection  of  a  father  for  his  dead  daughter,  and  char 
daughter  a  queen.— The  words,  pc«r  fto!,  are  undoubtedly  exprefiiveof 
endearment ;  and  Shakfpeare  himfelf,  in  another  place,  fpeaking  of  a 
dying  animal,  calls  it  poor  dappled  fool :  but  it  never  is,  nor  never  can 
be,  ufed  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  but  to  commiferate  fome  very 
inferior  object,  which  may  be  loved,  without  much  efieem  or  refpecr. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
It  is  not  without  fome  relu&ance  that  I  exprefs  my  diflent  from  the 
friend  whofe  name  is  fubfciibed  to  the  preceding  note  j  whofe  observa- 
tions on  all  fubjech  of  criticifrn  and  tafte  are  fo  ingenious  and  juft,  that 
pofterity  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  determine,  whether  his  confummate  firill 
and  execution  in  his  own  art,  or  his  judgment  on  that  and  other  kin- 
dred arts,  were  fuperior.  But  nsagls  arnica  Veritas  (hould  be  the  motto 
of  every  editor  of  Shakfpeare  ;  in  conformity  to  which  I  muft  add,  that 
1  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  that  Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  of  thefe 
words  is  the  true  one.  The  paflage  indeed  before  us  appears  to  me  fo 
clear,  and  fo  inapplicable  to  any  perfon  but  Cordelia,  that  I  fear  the 
reader  may  think  any  further  comment  on  it  altogether  fuperfluous. 

It  is  obfervable  that  Lear  from  the  time  of  his  entrance  in  this  fcene 
to  his  uttering  thefe  words,  and  from  thence  to  his  death,  is  wholly 
occupied  by  the  lofs  of  his  daughter.  He  is  diverted  indeed  from  it  for 
a  moment  by  the  intrufion  of  Kent,  who  forces  himfelf  on  his  notice  ; 
but  he  inftantry  returns  to  his  beloved  Cordelia,  over  whofe  dead  body 
he  continues  to  hang.  He  is  now  himfelf  in  the  agony  of  death j  and 
furely  at  fuch  a  time,  when  his  heart  is  juft  breaking,  it  would  be 
highly  unnatural  that  he  mould  think  of  bis  fool.  But  the  great  and 
decifive  objection  to  fuch  a  fuppofition  is  that  which  Mr.  Steevens  has 
mentioned  j  that  Lear  has  juft  feen  his  daughter  banged,  having  unfor- 
tunately been  admitted  too  late  to  preferve  her  life,  though  time  enough 
to  punith  the  perpetrator  of  the  act.  :  but  we  have  no  authority  whatfo- 
ever  for  fuppofing  his  Fool  hanged  alfo. 

Whether  the  expreffion— poor  fool— <an  be  applied  with  propriety 
enly  to  inferior  cbjecls,  for  v/bom  v>t  have  not  much  refpc3  or  eflcem, 
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Fray  you,  undo  this  button 8 :  Thank  you,  fir.— 

Do 

is  not,  I  conceive,  the  queftion.  Shakfpeare  does  not  always  ufe  his 
terms  with  Ariel  propriety,  but  he  is  always  the  beft  commentator  on 
himfelf,  and  he  certainly  has  applied  this  term  in  another  place  to  the 
young,  the  beautiful,  and  innocent,  Adonis,  the  object  of  fbmewhat  mora 
than  the  efteem  of  a  goddefs  : 

«<  For  pity  now  ihe  can  no  more  detain  him; 
«  The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart.*' 
Again,  though  lefs  appolitely,  in  Twelfth  Night : 

«  Alas,  poor  fool,  how  have  they  baffled  thee  V 
Again,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  : 

««  Lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart. 

"  Beat,  Yes,  my  lord,  I  thank  it,  poor  fool,  it  keeps  on  the 
windy  fide  of  care.'* 
Again,  in  The  Winter's  Tale  : 

**   Do  not  weep,  good  fools, 

f(  There  is  no  caufe." 
In  Romeo  and  Juliet  a  fimilar  term  of  endearment  is  employed, 
Mercutio,  fpeaking  of  Romeo,  whom  certainly  he  both  efteemed  and 
loved,  fays 

"  The  ape  is  dead,  and  I  muft  conjure  him." 
Nor  was  the  phrafeology  which  has  occafioned  this  long  note,  pecu- 
liar to  Shakfpeare.    It  was  long  before  his  time  incorporated  in  our 
language  j  as  appears  from  the  following  paiTage  in  the  old  poem  en* 
titled  The  Hijlory  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,  156Z  : 

"  Yea,  he  forgets  himfelfe,  ne  is  the  wretch  fo  bolde 
«<  To  alk  her  name  that  without  force  doth  him  in  bondage 
hold  j 

"  Ne  how  to  unloofe  his  bondes  doth  the  poore  foole  devife, 

"  But  only  feeketh  by  her  fight  to  feed  his  houngry  eyes." 
In  old  Englifli  a  fool  and  an  innocent  were  fynonymous  terms. 
Hence  probably  the  peculiar  ufe  of  the  expreflion— poor  fool.    In  the 
paflage  before  us,  Lear,  I  conceive,  means  by  it,  dear,  tender,  help>- 
lefs  innocence !  Malone. 

8  Pray  you,  undo  this  button ;]  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Warton  judicioufly 
obferves,  that  the  fwelling  and  heaving  of  the  heart  is  defcribed  by  this 
moft  expreflive  circumftance.    So,  in  the  Honefi  Lawyer,  1616  ; 

"  — — —  oh  my  heart ! — 

"  It  beats  fo  it  has  broke  my  buttons?' 
Again,  in  King  Richard  Ills 

"    '     Ah,  cut  my  lace  afunder, 

"  That  my  pent  heart  may  have  fome  fcope  to  beatj 

«<  Or  elfe  I  fwoon  with  this  dead-killing  news  V\ 
Again,  in  The  Winter's  Tale  : 

«  O,  cut  my  lace  j  left  iPy  heartf  Clacking  \tt 

"  Break  too!"— 
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Do  you  fee  this  ?  Look  on  her, — look, — her  lips 9,— 
Look  there,  look  there  ! —  [He  dies'* 

Edg.  He  faints ! — My  lord,  my  lord,— 
Kent.  Break,  heart1  ;  I  pr'ythee,  break! 
Edg.  Look  up,  my  lord. 

Kent,  Vex  not  his  ghoft :  O,  let  him  pafs  * !  he  hates 
him, 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world3 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

Edg*  O,  he  is  gone,  indeed. 

Kent.  The  wonder  is,  he  hath  endur'd  fo  long ; 
He  but  ufurp'd  his  life. 

Alb.  Bear  them  from  hence. — Our  prefent  bufmefs 
Is  general  woe.    Friends  of  my  foul,  you  twain 

[to  Kent,  and  Edgar, 
Rule  in  this  realm,  and  the  gor'd  ftate  fullain. 

Kent.  I  have  a  journey,  fir,  fliortly  to  go; 
My  mailer  calls,  and  I  muft  not  fay,  no4. 

Alb. 

and,  as  Mr.  Malone  adds,  from  N.  Field's  A  Woman 's  a  IVeatbtrcock, 
2612: 

u  —  fwell  heart !  buttons  fly  open  ! 

"  Thanks  gentle  doublet,— eife  my  heart  had  broken.MSTEr  v» 

9  Do  you  fee  this  t  &c.J  This  line,  and  the  following  hemifticb, 
are  not  in  the  quartos.  After  thank  you,  fir,  they  have  only  {he  in- 
terjection O,  fiv#  rimes  repeated.  Maloki. 

1  Breaky  heart ;  &c]  This  line  is  in  the  quartos  given  to  the  dy- 
ing Lear.  Malone. 

*  0,  let  him  pafs  !]  See  p.  639,  n.  5.  Maloke. 

I  —  this  tough  ivorld—  J  Thus  all  the  old  copies.  Mr.  Pope  changed 
it  to  rough,  but,  perhaps,  without  necefiity.  This  tough  world  is  this 
1 :  Jurat?  rigid  world.  StiEVENS. 

4  —  I  wiufi  not  fay9  r.o.~\  The  modern  editors  have  fuppofed  that 
Kent  expire!  after  he  has  repeated  thefe  two  laft  lines  ;  but  the  fpeech 
rather  appears  to  be  meant  for  a  defpairing  than  a  dying  man;  and  as 
the  old  editions  give  no  marginal  direction  for  his  death,  I  have  for- 
born  to  infer  t  any. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  retracting  a  declaration  which  I  had  for- 
merly made  on  the  faith  of  another  peri  on,  viz.  that  the  quartos,  i6c8, 
were  exactly  alike.  I  have  fince  discovered  that  they  vary  one  from 
another  in  many  inflances.  Steevens. 

Kent  on  his  entrance  in  this  fcene  fays, 
I  am  come 

To  bid  my  king  and  matter  aye  good  night 

bet 
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Alb,  The  weight  of  this  fad  time  we  muft  obey  5 i 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  fay. 
The  oldelt  hath  borne  raoft :  we,  that  are  young, 
Shall  never  fee  fo  much,  nor  live  fo  long  6. 

[Exeunt,  with  a  dead  march* 

but  this,  like  the  fpeech  before  us,  only  marks  the  defpondency  of  the 
fpeaker.  The  word  portly  [i.  e.  fome  time  hence,  at  no  very  diftant 
period,]  decifively  proves,  that  the  poet  did  not  mean  to  make  him 
die  on  the  fcene.  He  merely  fays,  that  he  fliall  not  live  long,  and  there- 
fore cannot  undertake  the  orBce  afiigned  to  him. 

The  marginal  direction,  be  dies,  was  firft  introduced  by  the  igno- 
jant  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Ma  lone. 

5  The  'weight  of  this  fad  time,  &c]  This  fpeech  from  the  authority 
of  the  old  quarto  is  rightly  placed  to  Albany  :  in  the  edition  by  the 
players,  it  is  given  to  Edgar,  by  whom,  I  doubt  not,  it  was  of  cuftom 
fpoken.  And  the  cafe  was  this:  he  who  played  Edgar,  being  a  more 
favourite  actor  than  he  who  performed  Albany,  in  (pite  of  decorum  it 
was  thought  proper  he  mould  have  the  laft  word.  Theobald. 

6  The  tragedy  of  Lear  is  defervedly  celebrated  among  the  dramas  of 
Shakfpeare.  There  is  perhaps  no  play  which  keeps  the  attention  fo 
ilrongly  fixed  ;  which  fo  much  agitates  our  paffions,  and  interefts  our 
curiofity.  The  artful  involutions  of  diftinct  interefts,  the  (hiking  op- 
pofition  of  contrary  characters,  the  fudden  changes  of  fortune,  and  the 
quick  fucceflion  of  events,  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  tumult  of  in- 
dignation, pity,  and  hope.  There  is  no  fcene  which  does  not  contri. 
bute  to  the  aggravation  of  the  diftrefs  or  conduct  of  the  action,  and 
fcarce  a  line  which  does  not  conduce  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fcene.  So 
powerful  is  the  current  of  the  poet's  imagination,  that  the  mind, 
which  once  ventures  within  it,  is  hurried  irrefiftibly  along. 

On  the  feeming  improbability  of  Lear's  conduct,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  he  is  reprefented  according  to  hiftories  at  that  time  vulgarly  re- 
ceived as  true.  And,  perhaps,  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  upon  the  bar- 
barity and  ignorance  of  the  age  to  which  this  ftory  is  referred,  it  will 
appear  not  fo  unlikely  as  while  we  eftimate  Lear's  manners  by  cur 
own.  Such  preference  of  one  daughter  to  another,  or  refignation  of 
dominion  on  fuch  conditions,  would  be  yet  credible,  if  told  of  a  petty 
prince  of  Guinea  or  Madagafcar.  Shakfpeare,  indeed,  by  the  men- 
tion of  his  earls  and  dukes,  has  given  us  the  idea  of  times  more  civi- 
lized, and  of  life  regulated  by  fofter  manners  j  and  the  truth  is,  that 
though  he  fo  nicely  difcriminates,  and  fo  minutely  defcribes  the  cha- 
racters of  men,  he  commonly  neglects  and  confounds  the  characters  of 
ages,  by  mingling  cuftoms  ancient  and  modern,  Englilh  and  foreign. 

My  learned  friend  Mr.  Warton,  who  has  in  the  Adventurer  very 
minutely  criticifed  this  play,  remarks,  that  the  inftances  of  cruelty  are 
too  favage  and  fliocking,  and  that  the  intervention  of  Edmund  deftroys 
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the  fimpliclty  of  the  ftory.  Thefe  objections  may,  I  think,  be  anfwer- 
ed,  by  repeating,  that  the  cruelty  of  the  daughters  is  an  hiftorical  fact, 
to  which  the  poet  has  added  little,  having  only  drawn  it  into  a  feries 
by  dialogue  and  action.  But  I  am  not  able  to  apologize  with  equal 
plaufibility  for  the  extrufion  of  Glofter's  eyes,  which  feems  an  act  too 
horrid  to  be  endured  in  dramatick  exhibition,  and  fuch  as  muft  always 
compel  the  mind  to  relieve  its  diftrefs  by  incredulity.  Yet  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  our  authour  well  knew  what  would  pleafe  the  audience 
for  which  he  wrote. 

The  injury  done  by  Edmund  to  the  fimpliclty  of  the  action  is  abun- 
dantly recompenfed  by  the  addition  of  variety,  by  the  art  with  which 
he  is  made  to  co-operate  with  the  chief  defign,  and  the  opportunity 
which  he  gives  the  poet  of  combining  perfidy  with  perfidy,  and  con- 
necting the  wicked  fon  with  the  wicked  daughters,  to  imprefs  this  im- 
portant moral,  that  villainy  is  never  at  a  flop,  that  crimes  lead  to 
crimes,  and  at  laft  terminate  in  ruin. 

But  though  this  moral  be  incidentally  enforced,  Shakfpeare  has 
fufrered  the  virtue  of  Cordelia  to  perifli  in  a  juft  caufe,  contrary  to  the 
natural  ideas  of  juftice,  to  the  hope  of  the  reader,  and,  what  is  \ec 
more  ftrange,  to  the  faith  of  chronicles.  Yet  this  conduct  is  juftified 
by  The  Spe&ator,  who  blames  Tate  for  giving  Cordelia  fuccefs  and 
happinefs  in  his  alteration,  and  declares,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  tra- 
gedy has  left  half  its  Beauty.  Dennis  has  remarked,  whether  juftly  or 
not,  that,  to  fecure  the  favourable  reception  of  Catc,  the  rcivn  nvas 
oifoned  ivitb  mucb  falfe  and  abominable  critiafm,  and  that  endeavours 
ad  been  ufed  to  difcredit  and  decry  poetical  juftice.  A  play  in  which 
the  wicked  profper,  and  the  virtuous  milcarry,  may  doubtlefs  be  good, 
becaufe  it  is  a  juft  reprefentation  of  the  common  events  of  human  life: 
but  fince  all  reafonable  beings  naturally  love  juftice,  I  cannot  eafily 
be  perfuaded,  that  the  obfervation  of  juftice  makes  a  play  worfe  j  or, 
that  if  other  excellencies  are  equal,  the  audience  will  not  always  rife 
better  pleafed  from  the  final  triumph  of  persecuted  virtue. 

In  the  prefent  cafe  the  publick  has  decided  *.  Cordelia,  from  the 
time  of  Tate,  has  always  retired  with  victory  and  felicity.  And,  if 
my  fenfations  could  add  any  thing  to  the  general  fuffrage,  I  might  re- 
late, I  was  many  years  agofoftiocked  by  Cordelia's  death,  that  I  know 
not  whether  I  ever  endured  to  read  again  the  laft  fcenes  of  the  play  till 
J  undertook  to  revife  them  as  an  editor. 

There  is  another  controverfy  among  the  criticks  concerning  this 
play.  It  is  difputed  whether  the  predominant  image  in  Lear's  disor- 
dered mind  be  the  lofs  of  his  kingdom  or  the  cruelty  of  his  daughters. 

*  Dr.  Johnfon  fhould  rather  have  fa'd  that  the  managers  of  the 
theatres-royal  have  decided,  and  the  publick  has  been  obliged  to  ac- 
quiesce in  their  decifion.  The  altered  play  has  the  upper  gallery  on  its 
fide  j  the  original  drama  was  patronized  by  Addifon: 

Vi&rix  caufa Diis  placuit,  fed  vifta  Catcni,   Ste evens. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Murphy,  a  very  judicious  critick,  has  evinced  by  Induction  of  par- 
ticular paffages,  that  the  cruelty  of  his  daughters  is  the  primary  fource 
of  his  diftrefs,  and  that  the  lofs  of  royalty  affects  him  only  as  a  fecon- 
dary  and  fubordinate  evil.  He  obferves  with  great  juftnefs,  that  Lear 
would  move  our  companion  but  little,  did  we  not  rather  confider 
the  injured  father  than  the  degraded  king. 

The  ftory  of  this  play,  except  the  epifode  of  Edmund,  which  is  de- 
rived, I  think,  from  Sidney,  is  taken  originally  from  Geoffry  of  Mon- 
mouth, whom  Holinflied  generally  copied  ;  but  perhaps  immediately 
from  an  old  hiftorical  ballad.  My  reafon  for  believing  that  the  play 
was  pofterior  to  the  ballad,  rather  than  the  ballad  to  the  play,  is,  that 
the  ballad  has  nothing  of  Shakfpeare's  nocturnal  tempeft,  which  is  too 
linking  to  have  been  omitted,  and  that  it  follows  the  chronicle  j  it  has 
the  rudiments  of  the  play,  but  none  of  its  amplifications  :  it  firft  hint- 
ed Lear's  madnefs,  but  did  not  array  it  in  circumftances.  The  writer 
of  the  ballad  added  fomething  to  the  hiftory,  which  is  a  proof  that  he 
would  have  added  more,  if  more  had  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  more 
xnuft  have  occurred  if  he  had  feen  Shakfpeare.  Johnson. 

The  epifode  of  Glofter  and  his  fons  is  borrowed  from  Sidney's  Ar- 
cadia, in  which  we  find  the  following  chapter,  which  is  faid  to  be 
entitled,  in  the  firft  edition  of  1590,  <c  The  pitiful  ftate  and  ftorie 
of  the  Paphlagonian  unkinde  king,  and  his  kind  fonne  j  firft  related 
by  the  fonne,  then  by  the  blind  father." 

In  the  fecond  edition  printed  in  folio  in  1593*  there  is  no  divifion 
of  chapters.  There  the  ftory  of  the  king  of  Paphlagonia  commences 
in  p.  69,  b,  and  is  related  in  the  following  words  : 

t(  It  was  in  the  kingdome  of  Galacia,  the  feafon  being  (as  in  the 
depth  of  winter)  very  cold,  and  as  then  fodainely  growne  to  fo  extreame 
and  foule  a  ftorme,  that  neuer  any  winter  (I  thinke)  brought  foorth  a 
fowler  child  ;  fo  that  the  princes  were  euen  compelled  by  the  haile, 
that  the  pride  of  the  winde  blew  into  their  faces,  to  feeke  fome  Crowd- 
ing place,  which  a  certaine  hollow  rocke  offering  vnto  them,  they  made 
it  their  fliield  againft  the  tempefts  furie.  And  fo  ftaying  there,  till 
the  violence  thereof  was  paffed,  they  heard  the  fpeach  of  a  couple,  who, 
not  perceiuing  them,  (being  hidde  within  that  rude  canapy)  helde  a 
ftraunge  and  pitifull  difputation,  which  made  them  fteppe  out  j  yet  in 
fuch  fort,  as  they  might  fee  vnfeene.  There  they  perceaued  an  aged 
man,  and  a  young,  fcarcely  come  to  the  age  of  a  man,  both  poorely 
arayed,  extreamely  weather-beaten  j  the  olde  man  blinde,  the  young 
man  leading  him  :  and  yet  through  all  thofe  miferies,  in  both  there 
there  feemed  to  appeare  a  kinde  of  nobleneffe,  not  futable  to  that  af- 
fliction. But  the  firft  words  they  heard,  were  thefe  of  the  old  man. 
Well,  Leonatusy  (faid  he)  fince  1  cannot  perfwade  thee  to  leade  mee  to 
that  which  mould  end  my  griefe,  and  thy  trouble,  let  me  now  entreat 
thee  to  leaue  me  :  feare  not,  my  miferie  cannot  be  greater  then  it  is, 
and  nothing  doth  become  me  but  miferie  ;  feare  not  the  danger  of  my 
blind  Heps  j  I  cannot  fall  worfe  then  I  am.  And  doo  not,  I  pray  thee, 

Y  v  %  doo 
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doo  not  obftinately  continue  to  infect  thee  with  my  wretchednes.  But 
flie,  flie  from  this  region,  onely  worthy  of  me.  Deare  father,  (an- 
fwered  he,)  doo  not  take  away  from  me  the  onely  remnant  of  my  hap- 
pinefte  :  while  1  haue  power  to  doo  you  feruice,  I  am  not  wholly  mi- 
serable. Ah,  my  fonne,  (faid  he,  and  with  that  he  groned,  as  if  forrow 
ftraue  to  bieake  his  harte,)  how  euill  fits  it  me  to  haue  fuch  a  fonne, 
and  how  much  doth  thy  kindneffe  vpbraide  my  wickednefle  !  Thefe 
dolefull  fpeeches,  and  fome  others  to  like  purpofe,  (well  (hewing  they 
had  not  bene  borne  to  the  fortune  they  were  in,)  moued  the  princes  to 
goe  out  vnto  them,  and  afke  the  younger,  what  they  were.  Sirs,  (an- 
swered he,  with  a  good  grace,  and  made  the  more  agreeable  by  a  cer- 
tain noble  kinde  of  pitioufnes)  I  fee  well  you  are  ftraungers,  that  know 
not  our  miferie,  fo  well  here  knowne,  that  no  man  dare  know,  but 
that  we  muft  be  miferabie.  In  deede  our  ftate  is  fuch,  as  though  no- 
thing is  fo  needfull  vnto  vs  as  pittie,  yet  nothing  is  more  daungerous 
vnto  vs,  then  to  make  our  felues  fo  knowne  as  may  ftirre  pittie.  But 
your  prefence  promifeth,  that  cruelty  fhall  not  ouer-runne  hate.  And 
if  it  did,  in  truth  our  ftate  is  foncke  below  the  degree  of  feare. 

(t  This  old  man  whom  I  leade,  was  lately  rightfull  prince  of  this 
countrie  of  Papb/agonia,  by  the  hard-harted  vngratefulnes  of  a  fonne 
of  his,  depriued,  not  onely  of  his  kingdome  (whereof  no  forraine  forces 
wereeuer  able  to  fpoyle  him)  but  of  his  fight  j  the  riches  which  nature 
graunts  to  the  pooreft  creatures.  Whereby,  and  by  other  his  vnnatu- 
rall  dealings,  he  hath  bin  driuen  to  fuch  griefe,  as  euen  now  he  would 
haue  had  me  to  haue  led  him  to  the  toppe  of  this  rocke,  thence  to  cafe 
himfelfe  headlong  to  death  :  and  fo  would  haue  made  me,  who  re- 
ceiued  my  life  of  him,  to  be  the  worker  of  his  deftruction.  But  no- 
ble gentlemen,  (faid  he)  if  either  of  you  haue  a  father,  and  feele  what 
duetifull  affection  is  engrafted  in  a  fonnes  hart,  let  me  entreate  you  to 
conuay  this  afflicted  prince  to  fome  place  of  reft  and  fecuritie.  Amongffc 
your  worthie  actes  it  fhall  be  none  of  the  leaft,  that  a  king,  of  fuch 
might  and  fame,  and  fo  vniuftlie  opprefted,  is  in  any  fort  by  you  re- 
lieued.  / 

«  But  before  they  coulde  make  him  aunfwere,  his  father  began  to 
fpeake.  Ah,  my  fonne,  (faid  he)  how  euill  an  hiftorian  are  you,  that 
leaue  out  the  chief  knot  of  all  the  difcourfe  ?  my  wickednes,  my  wick- 
ednes.  And  if  thou  doeft  it  to  fpare  my  ears,  (the  onely  fenfe  now 
left  mee  proper  for  knowledge,)  afture  thyfelfe  thou  doeft  miftake  me. 
And  I  take  witnefie  of  that  funne  which  you  fee,  (with  that  he  caft  vp 
his  blinde  eies,  as  if  he  would  hunt  for  light,)  and  wifh  my  felfe  in 
worfe  cafe  then  I  doe  wifh  my  felfe,  which  is  as  euill  as  may  bee,  if  I 
fpeake  vntruely,  that  nothing  is  fo  welcome  to  my  thoughts,  as  the 
publifhing  of  my  fhame.  Therefore  know  you,  gentlemen,  (to  whome 
from  my  heart  I  wifh  that  it  may  not  proue  fome  ominous  foretoken 
of  misfortune  to  haue  met  with  fuch  a  mifer  as  I  am,)  that  whatfoeuer 
my  fonne  (o  God,  that  truth  bindes  me  to  reproch  him  with  the  name 
of  my  fon  !)  hath  faide,  is  true.  But  befides  thofe  truthes,  this  alio  U 
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fcrue;  that  hauing  had  in  lawfull  manage,  of  a  mother  fitte  to  beara 
roiall  children,  this  fonne,  (fuch  a  one  as  partly  you  fee,  and  better 
fhall  knowe  by  my  ihort  declaration,)  and  fo  enioyed  the  expectation* 
in  the  world  of  him,  till  he  was  growen  to  iuftifie  their  expectations, 
(fo  as  I  needed  enuieno  father  for  the  chiefe  comfort  of  moi  talkie,  to 
leaue  an  other  ones  felfe  after  me,)  I  was  carried  by  a  baftard  fonne  of 
mine  (if  at  leaft  I  bee  bounde  to  beleeue  the  words  of  that  bafe  woman 
my  concubine,  his  mother,)  firft  to  mifiike,  then  to  hate,  laftly  to  de- 
ftroy,  or  to  doo  my  beft  to  deftroy,  this  fonne  (I  thinke  you  thinke) 
vndeferuing  deftru&ion.  What  waies  he  vfed  to  bring  me  to  it,  if  I 
ihoulde  tell  you,  I  Ihoulde  tediouflie  trouble  you  with  as  much  poifon- 
ous  hypocrifie,  defperate  fraude,  fmooth  malice,  hidden  ambition,  and 
Xmiling  enuie,  as  in  any  liuing  perfon  could  be  harbored.  But  I  lift  ic 
not  j  no  remembraunce  of  naughtinefle  delightes  me,  but  mine  owne  ; 
and  me  thinkes,  the  accufmg  his  trappes  might  in  fome  manner  excufe 
my  fault,  which  certainelie  I  loth  to  doo.  But  the  conclufion  is,  that 
I  gaue  order  to  fome  feruauntes  of  mine,  whome  I  thought  as  apte  for 
fuch  charities  as  my  felfe,  to  lead  him  out  into  a  forreft,  and  there  to 
kill  him. 

"  But  thofe  theeues  (better  natured  to  my  fonne  then  my  felfe)  fpa* 
fed  his  life,  letting  him  goe,  to  learne  to  hue  poorlie:  which  he  did, 
giuing  himfelfe  to  be  a  priuate  fouldier,  in  a  counfrey  here  by.  But 
as  hee  was  ready  to  be  greatlie  aduaunced  for  fome  noble  peeces  of  fer- 
uice  which  he  did,  he  heard  newes  of  me  :  who,  dronke  in  my  aftec'tion 
to  that  vnlawfull  and  vnnaturall  fonne  of  mine,  fuftered  my  felfe  fo  to 
be  gouerned  by  him,  that  all  fauours  and  puniihments  palled  by  him  j 
all  offices,  and  places  of  importance,  diftributed  to  his  fauorites  j  fo 
that  ere  I  was  aware,  I  had  left  my  felfe  nothing  but  the  name  of  a 
king  :  which  he  Ihortly  wearie  of  too,  with  manie  indignities,  if  any 
.thing  may  be  called  an  indignitie,  which  was  laide  vppon  me,  threw 
me  out  of  my  feate,  and  put  out  myeies;  and  then,  proud  in  his 
tirannie,  let  me  goe,  neither  imprifon'ng  nor  killing  me :  but  rather 
delighting  to  make  me  feele  my  miferie  j  miferie  in  deede,  if  euer 
there  were  any  ;  full  of  wretchednefie,  fuller  of  difgrace,  and  fulleft 
of  guiltines.  And  as  he  came  to  the  crowne  by  fo  vniuft  meanes,  aa 
vniuftlie  he  kept  it,  by  force  of  ftraunger  fouldiers  in  cittadels,  the 
neftes  of  tirannie,  and  murderers  of  libertie;  difarming  all  his  own 
countrimen,  that  no  man  durft  Ihew  himfelfe  a  well-willer  of  mine; 
to  fay  the  truth,  (I  thinke)  few  of  them  being  fo,  conlideringmycruell 
folly  to  my  good  fonne,  and  foolifh  kindnefle  to  my  vnkind  baftard  : 
but  if  there  were  any  who  felt  a  pitty  of  fo  great  a  fall,  and  had  yet 
any  fparkes  of  vnflaine  duety  lefte  in  them  towards  me,  yet  durft  they 
not  ftiewe  it,  fcarcely  with  giuing  mee  almes  at  their  doores  j  which 
yet  was  the  onely  fuftenaunce  of  my  diftrefied  life,  no  body  daring  to 
ihewe  fo  much  charitie,  as  to  lende  mee  a  hande  to  guide  my  darke 
fteppes:  till  this  fonne  of  mine,  (God  knowes,  woorthy  of  a  more  ver- 
tuous,  and  more  fortunate  father,)  forgetting  my  abhominable  wronges, 
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not  recking  daunger,  and  neglecting  the  prefent  good  way  hee  was  ha 
of  doing  himfelfe  good,  came  hether  to  doo  this  kind  office  you  fee  him 
performe  towardes  me,  to  my  vnfpeakeable  griefe ;  not  only  becaufe 
his  kindnes  is  a  glafie  euen  to  my  blind  eies,  of  my  naughtines,  but 
that,  aboue  all  griefes,  it  greeues  me  he  mould  defperatlie  aduenture 
the  lofle  of  his  well  deferuing  life  for  mine,  that  yet  owe  more  to  for- 
tune for  my  deferts  j  as  if  hee  would  cary  mudde  in  a  cheft  of  chriftalL 
For  well  I  know,  he  that  now  raigneth,  howe  muchfo  euer  (and  with 
good  reafon)  he  defpifeth  me,  of  all  men  defpifed,  yet  hee  will  not  let 
fiippe  anyaduantaga  to  make  away  him,  whofe  iuft  title,  enobled  by 
courage  and  goodnes,  may  one  day  make  the  feate  of  a  neuer-fecure 
tyrannic  And  for  this  caufe  I  craued  of  him  to  leade  mee  to  the  toppc 
of  this  rocke,  indeede  I  muft  confeife,  with  meaning  to  free  him  from 
fo  ferpentine  a  companion  as  I  am.  But  he  finding  what  I  purpofed, 
onely  therein  fince  hee  was  borne,  (hewed  himfelfe  difobedient  vnto 
mee.  And  now,  gentlemen,  you  haue  the  true  ftorie,  which  I  pray 
you  publifh  to  the  world,  that  my  mifchieuous  proceedinges  may  bee 
the  glorie  of  bis  filiall  pietie,  the  onely  reward  now  left  for  fo  greate  a 
merite.  And  if  it  may  be,  let  me  obtaine  that  of  you,  which  my  fonne 
denies  me :  for  neuer  was  there  more  pity  in  fauing  any,  then  in  end- 
ing me  ;  both  becaufe  therein  my  agonies  fhall  ende,  and  fo  (hall  you 
preferue  this  excellent  young  man,  who  els  wilfully  followes  his  ownc 
xuine. 

"  The  matter  in  it  felfe  lamentable,  lamentably  exprefled  by  the  old 
prince,  which  needed  not  take  to  himfelfe  the  geftures  of  pitie,  fince 
his  face  coulde  not  put  of  the  markes  thereof,  greatly  moued  the  two> 
princes  to  compaffion,  which  coulde  not  ftay  in  fuch  harts  as  theirs 
without  feeking  remedie.  But  by  and  by  the  occafion  was  prefented  : 
for  Plexirtus  (fo  was  the  baftard  called)  came  thether  with  fortie  horfe, 
onely  of  purpofe  to  murder  this  brother}  of  whofe  comming  he  had 
foone  aduertifement,  and  thought  no  eyes  of  fufficient  credite  in  fuch 
a  matter,  but  hisowne  j  and  therefore  came  himfelfe  to  be  a£tor,  and 
ipeclator.  And  as  foone  as  hee  came,  not  regarding  the  weake  (a* 
hee  thought)  garde  of  but  two  men,  commaunded  fome  of  his  follow- 
ers to  fet  their  handes  to  his,  in  the  killing  of  Leonatus.  But  the  young 
prince,  though  not  otherwife  armed  but  with  a  fworde,  howe  falfely 
foeuer  he  was  dealt  with  by  others,  would  not  betray  him  felfe  j  but 
brauely  drawing  it  out,  made  the  death  of  the  firft  that  aflayled  him 
warne  his  fellowes  to  come  more  warily  after  him.  But  then  Pyrocles 
and  Mufidorus  were  quickly  become  parties,  (fo  iuft  a  defence  deferving 
as  much  as  old  friendfliip,)  and  fo  did  behave  them  among  that  com- 
panie,  more  iniurious  then  valiant,  that  many  of  them  loft  their  liues 
lor  their  wicked  maifter. 

<<  Yet  perhaps  had  the  number  of  them  at  laft  preuailed,  if  the  king 
of  Pontus  (lately  by  them  made  fo)  had  not  come  vnlooked  for  to  their 
fuccour.  Who,  hauing  had  a  dreame  which  had  fixt  his  imagination 
vehemently  vpon  fooae  great  daunger  prefently  to  follow  thofe  two 
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princes  whom  hee  molt  dearely  loued,  was  come  in  al  haft,  following 
as  we]  as  he  could  their  track  with  a  hundreth  horfes,  in  that  countrie 
which  he  thought,  confidering  who  then  raigned,  a  fitte  place  inough 
to  make  the  ftage  of  any  tragedie. 

u  But  then  the  match  had  beene  fo  ill  made  forPlexirtui,  that  his  ill- 
1-ed  life,  and  worfe  gotten  honour,  mould  haue  tumbled  together  to  de- 
duction, had  there  not  come  in  Tydeus  and  Telenor,  with  forty  or 
fifty  in  their  fuite,  to  the  defence  of  Plexirtus,    Thefe  two  were  bro- 
thers, of  the  nobleft  houfe  of  that  country,  brought  vppe  from  their 
infancy  with  P/exirtus :  men  of  fuch  prowefle,  as  not  to  knowe  feare 
in  themfeules,  and  yet  to  teach  it  others  that  Ihoulde  deale  with 
them  j  for  they  had  often  made  their  liues  triumph  ouer  moft  terrible 
daungers;  neuer  difmaied,  and  euer  fortunate ;   and  truely  no  mora 
fetled  in  valure,  then  difpofed  to  goodnes  and  iuftice,  if  either  they 
had  lighted  oh  a  better  friend,  or  could  haue  learned  to  make  friend- 
ihip  a  childe,  and  not  the  father  of  vertue.    But  bringing  vp,  rather 
then  choife,  hauing  firft  knit  their  mindes  vnto  him,  (indeede  crafty 
inough,  either  to  hide  his  faultes,  or  neuer  to  Ihewe  them,  but  when 
they  might  pay  home,)  they  willingly  helde  out  the  courfe,  rather  to» 
fatisfie  him  then  all  the  worlde  ;  and  rather  to  be  good  friendes,  then 
good  men  :  fo  as  though  they  did  not  like  the  euill  hee  did,  yet  they 
liked  him  that  did  the  euill ;  and  though  not  councellors  of  the  offence* 
yet  protectors  of  the  offender.    Now  they  hauing  heard  of  this  fodaine 
going  out,  with  fo  fmall  a  company,  in  a  countrey  full  of  euill-wiming 
mindes  toward  him,  though  they  knew  not  the  caufe,  followed  him  j 
till  they  founde  him  in  fuch  cafe  as  they  were  to  venture  their  liues, 
or  elfe  he  to  loofe  his :  which  they  did  with  fuch  force  of  minde  and 
bodie,  that  truely  I  may  iuftly  fay,  Pyrocles  and  Mujidorus  had  neuer 
till  then  found  any,  that  could  make  them  fo  well  repeate  their  hardeft 
leffon  in  the  feates  of  armes.    And  briefly  fo  they  did,  that  if  they 
ouercame  not,  yet  were  they  not  ouercome,  but  caried  away  that  vn- 
gratefull  maifter  of  theirs  to  a  place  of  fecurity  j  howfoeuer  the  princea 
laboured  to  the  contrary.    But  this  matter  being  thus  farre  begun,  it 
became  not  the  conftancy  of  the  princes  fo  to  leaue  it  j  but  in  all  haft 
making  forces  both  in  Pontus  and  Pbrigia,  they  had  in  fewe  daies  lefte 
him  butonely  that  one  ftrong  place  where  he  was,    For  feare  hauing 
beene  the  onely  knot  that  had  faftned  his  people  vnto  him,  that 
once  vntied  by  a  greater  force,  they  all  fcattered  from  him  j  like  fo 
many  birdes,  whofe  cage  had  beene  broken. 

"  In  which  feafon  the  blinde  king,  hauing  in  the  chiefe  cittie  of  his 
realme  fet  the  crown  vppon  his  fon  Leonatus  head,  with  many  teares 
(both  of  ioy  and  forrow)  fetting  forth  to  the  whole  people  his  owne 
fault  and  his  fonnes  vertue,  after  he  had  kift  him,  and  forft  his  fonnc 
to  accept  honour  of  him,  as  of  his  new-become  fubiedt,  euen  in  a  mo- 
ment died  :  as  it  mould  feeme,  his  heart  broken  with  vnkindenes  and 
affliction,  ftretched  fo  farre  beyond  his  limits  with  this  excefle  of  com- 
fort, as  it  was  able  no  longer  to  keepe  fafe  his  vitall  fpiriteS.   But  the 
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new  king,  hauing  no  lefle  louingly  performed  all  duties  to  him  dead*, 
then  aliue,  purfued  on  the  liege  of  his  vnnaturall  brother,  afmuch  for 
the  reuenge  of  his  father,  as  for  the  eftablifhing  of  his  owne  quiet.  Ia 
which  fiege  truely  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  prowefle  of  thofe  two 
brothers,  then  whome  the  princes  neuer  found  in  all  their  trauaile  two 
of  greater  liability  to  perforrr.e,  nor  of  habler  fkil  for  conduct. 

<(  But  Pkxirtus  finding,  that  if  nothing  elfe,  famine  would  at  laffi 
bring  him  to  deftrudtion,  thought  better  by  humblenes  to  creepe* 
where  by  pride  he  coulde  not  marche.  For  certainely  fo  had  nature 
formed  him,  and  the  exercife  of  craft  conformed  him,  to  all  turningnes 
of  Heights,  that  though  no  man  had  lefle  goodnes  in  his  foule  then  he, 
no  man  could  better  find  the  places  whence  arguments  might  grow  of 
goodnefle  to  another :  though  no  man  felt  lefle  pitie,  no  man  could  tel 
better  how  to  ftir  pitie :  no  man  more  impudent  to  deny,  where  proofes 
were  not  manifeft  j  no  man  more  ready  to  confefle  with  a  repenting: 
manner  of  aggrauating  his  owne  euill,  where  denial  would  but  make 
the  fault  fowler.  Now  he  tooke  this  way,  that  hauing  gotten  a  pafport 
fbr  one  (that  pretended  he  woulde  put  Plexirtus  aliue  into  his  hands) 
to  fpeake  with  the  king  his  brother,  he  himfelfe  (though  much  againft 
the  minds  of  the  valiant  brothers,  who  rather  wifhed  to  die  in  braue 
defence,)  with  a  rope  about  his  necke,  barefooted,  came  to  offer  him- 
felfe to  the  difcretion  of  Leonatus.  Where,  what  fubmiflion  hee  vfed, 
how  cunningly  in  making  greater  the  faulte  he  made  the  faultines  the 
lefle,  how  artificially  he  could  fet  out  the  torments  of  his  owne  confci- 
ence,  with  the  burdenfome  comber  he  had  found  of  his  ambitious  de- 
fires,  how  finely  feeming  to  defire  nothing  but  death,  as  alhamed  to  liuet 
he  begd  life  in  the  refufing  it,  I  am  not  cunning  inough  to  be  able  to 
exprefle  :  but  fo  fell  out  of  it,  that  though  at  firft  fight  Leonatus  Caw 
him  with  no  other  eie  then  as  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  anger 
already  began  to  paint  reuenge  in  many  colours,  ere  long  he  had  not 
onely  gotten  pitie,  but  pardon  ;  and  if  not  an  excufe  of  the  faulte  paft, 
yet  an  opinion  of  a  future  amendment :  while  the  poore  villaines  chiefe 
minifters  of  his  wickednes,  now  betraied  by  the  author  thereof,  were 
deliuered  to  many  cruell  forts  of  death  j  he  fo  handling  it,  that  it  ra- 
ther feemed,  hee  had  more  come  into  the  defence  of  an  vnremediable 
mifchiefe  already  committed,  then  that  they  had  done  it  at  firft  by  hio 
content."  Maloni. 
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A    LAMENTABLE  SONG 
Of  the  Death  of  King  Leir  and  his  Three  Daughters* 

King  Leir 1  once  ruled  in  this  land, 

With  princely  power  and  peace  ; 
And  had  all  things  with  heart's  content, 

That  might  his  joys  increafe. 
Amongft  thofe  things  that  nature  gave* 

Three  daughters  fair  had  he, 
So  princely  feeming  beautiful, 

As  fairer  could  not  be. 

So  on  a  time  it  pleas'd  the  king 

A  queftion  thus  to  move, 
Which  of  his  daughters  to  his  grace 

Could  mew  the  deareft  love  : 
For  to  my  age  you  bring  content, 

Quoth  he,  then  let  me  hear 
Which  of  you  three  in  plighted  troth 

The  kindeft  will  appear. 

To  whom  the  eldeft  thus  began; 

Dear  father,  mind,  quoth  fh'e, 
Before  your  face,  to  do  you  good, 

My  blood  mail  render'd  be : 
And  for  your  fake  my  bleeding  heart 

Shall  here  be  cut  in  twain, 
Ere  that  I  fee  your  reverend  age 

The  fmalleft  grief  fuftain. 

*  \  %  vtSi. 

*  King  Leir,  &c]  This  ballad  is  given  from  an  ancient  copy  In  the 
Golden  Garland,  bhck  letter.  To  the  tune  of,  When  fly  ing  Fame.  It 
is  here  reprinted  from  Dr.  Percy's  Reljoues  of  ancient  Englijb  Poetry. 
Vol.  I.  Third  Edit.  Stssvens. 
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And  fo  will  I,  the  fecond  faid  ; 

Dear  father,  for  your  fake, 
The  worft  of  all  extremities 

I'll  gently  undertake : 
And  ferve  your  highnefs  night  and  day 

With  diligence  and  love  ; 
That  fweet  content  and  quietnefs 

Difcomforts  may  remove. 

In  doing  fo,  you  glad  my  foul, 

The  aged  king  reply'd  ; 
But  what  fayft  thou,  my  youngelt  girl, 

How  is  thy  love  ally'd  ? 
My  love  (quoth  young  Cordelia  then) 

Which  to  your  grace  I  owe, 
Shall  be  the  duty  of  a  child, 

And  that  is  all  I'll  fhow. 

And  wilt  thou  Ihew  no  more,  quoth  he, 

Than  doth  thy  duty  bind  ? 
I  well  perceive  thy  love  is  fmall, 

When  as  no  more  I  find : 
Henceforth  1  banifh  thee  my  court, 

Thou  art  no  child  of  mine  ; 
Nor  any  part  of  this  my  realm 

By  favour  mall  be  thine. 

Thy  elder  filters'  loves  are  more 

Then  well  I  can  demand, 
To  whom  I  equally  beftow 

My  kingdome  and  my  land, 
My  pompal  Hate  and  all  my  goods, 

That  lovingly  I  may 
With  thofe  thy  fitters  be  maintain'd 

Until  my  dying  day. 

Thus 
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Thus  flatt'ring  fpeeches  won  renown 

By  thefe  two  lifters  here  : 
The  third  had  caufelefs  baniftiment, 

Yet  was  her  love  more  dear : 
For  poor  Cordelia  patiently 

Went  wand'ring  up  and  down, 
Unhelp'd,  unpity'd,  gentle  maid, 

Through  many  an  Englifti  town. 

Until  at  laft  in  famous  France 

She  gentler  fortunes  found  ; 
Though  poor  and  bare,  yet  me  was  deem'd 

The  faireft  on  the  ground  : 
Where  when  the  king  her  virtues  heard, 

And  this  fair  lady  feen, 
With  full  confent  of  all  his  court 

He  made  his  wife  and  queen. 

Her  father,  old  king  Leir,  this  while 

With  his  two  daughters  ftaid ; 
Forgetful  of  their  promis'd  loves, 

Full  foon  the  fame  decay'd ; 
And  living  in  queen  Ragan's  court, 

The  eldeft  of  the  twain, 
She  took  from  him  his  chiefeft  meansa 

And  moil  of  all  his  train. 

For  whereas  twenty  men  were  wont 

To  wait  with  bended  knee  : 
She  gave  allowance  but  to  ten, 

And  after  fcarce  to  three  : 
Nay,  one  (he  thought  too  much  for  him  : 

So  took  Ihe  all  away, 
In  hope  that  in  her  court,  good  king, 

He  would  no  longer  Hay. 
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Am  I  rewarded  thus,  quoth  he, 

In  giving  all  I  have 
Unco  my  children,  and  to  beg 

For  what  I  lately  gave  ? 
I'll  go  unto  my  Gonorell ; 

My  fecond  child,  I  know, 
Will  be  more  kind  and  pitiful, 

And  will  relieve  my  woe. 

Full  faft  he  hies  then  to  her  court ; 

Where  when  fhe  hears  his  moan 
Return'dhim  anfvver,  That  me  griev'd 

That  all  his  means  were  gone, 
But  no  way  could  relieve  his  wants  ; 

Yet  if  that  he  would  Hay 
Within  her  kitchen,  he  mould  have 

What  fcullions  gave  away. 

When  he  had  heard  with  bitter  tears, 

He  made  his  anfwer  then  ; 
In  what  I  did  let  me  be  made 

Example  to  all  men. 
I  will  return  again,  quoth  he, 

Unto  my  Ragan's  court  j 
She  will  not  ufe  me  thus,  I  hope, 

But  in  a  kinder  fort. 

Where  when  he  came,  fhe  gave  command 

To  drive  him  thence  away : 
When  he  was  well  within  her  court, 

(She  faid)  he  would  not  Hay. 
Then  back  again  to  Gonorell 

The  woeful  king  did  hie, 
That  in  her  kitchen  he  might  have 

WThat  fcullion  boys  fet  by. 
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Bat  there  of  that  he  was  deny'd 

Which  fhe  had  promis'd  late : 
For  once  refufing,  he  mould  not 

Come  after  to  her  gate. 
Thus  'twixt  his  daughters,  for  relief 

He  wander'd  up  and  down  ; 
Being  glad  to  feed  on  beggar's  food, 

That  lately  wore  a  crown. 

And  calling  to  remembrance  then 

His  youngefl:  daughter's  words, 
That  faid,  the  duty  of  a  child 

Was  all  that  love  affords ; 
But  doubting  to  repair  to  her, 

Whom  he  had  banifh'd  fo, 
Grew  frantick  mad  ;  for  in  his  mind 

He  bore  the  wounds  of  woe. 

Which  made  him  rend  his  milk-white  locks 

And  trefTes  from  his  head, 
And  all  with  blood  beftain  his  cheeks, 

With  age  and  honour  fpread : 
To  hills  and  woods  and  wat'ry  founts, 

He  made  his  hourly  moan, 
Till  hills  and  woods  and  fenfelefs  things, 

Did  feem  to  figh  and  groan. 

Even  thus  pofTefs'd  with  difcontents, 

He  paffed  o'er  to  France, 
In  hope  from  fair  Cordelia  there 

To  find  fome  gentler  chance  : 
Moft  virtuous  dame  !  which  when  fhe  heard 

Of  this  her  father's  grief, 
As  duty  bound,  fhe  quickly  fent 

Him  comfort  and  relief : 

And 
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And  by  a  train  of  noble  peers, 

In  brave  and  gallant  fort, 
She  gave  in  charge  he  mould  be  brought 

To  Aganippus'  court ; 
Whofe  royal  king,  with  noble  mind, 

So  freely  gave  confent, 
To  mufter  up  his  knights  at  arms, 

To  fame  and  courage  bent. 

And  fo  to  England  came  with  fpeed, 

To  repoflefs  king  Leir, 
And  drive  his  daughters  from  their  thrones 

By  his  Cordelia  dear  : 
Where  me,  true-hearted  noble  queen, 

Was  in  the  battle  flain  : 
Yet  he,  good  king,  in  his  old  days, 

PofTefs'd  his  crown  again. 

But  when  he  heard  Cordelia's  death, 

Who  dy'd  indeed  for  love 
Of  her  dear  father,  in  whofe  caufe 

She  did  this  battle  move  ; 
He  fwooning  fell  upon  her  breaft, 

From  whence  he  never  parted  : 
But  on  her  bofom  left  his  life, 

That  was  fo  truly  hearted. 

The  lords  and  nobles  when  they  faw 

The  ends  of  thefe  events, 
The  other  filters  unto  death 

They  doomed  by  confents ; 
And  being  dead  their  crowns  they  left 

Unto  the  next  of  kin  : 
Thus  have  you  feen  the  fall  of  pride, 

And  difobedient  fin.  Johnson* 
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